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Tokyo, Nov. 17th, 1881. 

A General Meeting was held at No. 17, Foreign Concession, 

Tsukiji, on Thursday, Nov. 17th. 1881, the Rev. J. L. Amerman, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the Annual Meeting w ere read and approved. 

It was announced that Mr, William Vawdrey had been elect- 
ed a member of the Society. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of various presents, a 
list of which is appended. Thanks were ordered. 

The Librarian also expressed his wish that members who had 
borrowed books from the library should return them, in order 
that a catalogue might be made. 

Dr. H. Faulds exhibited a piece of bronze, and asked the 
opinion of members as to its origin. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a paper by Dr. Joseph 
Edkins entitled A Chinese- Japanese Vocabulary of the 15th 
Century, with Notes chiefly on Pronunciation.'’ ^ I 

Mr. Satow read some “ Notes on Dr. Edkins’ Paper.” ^\ *\ 

Mr. Dixon read a paper on Konodai and its Spots of In- 
terest.” 

The meeting was then 

PRESENTS, 

Exposition Provinciale; Montreal, 1881. 

Natural History Society of Montreal; Proceedings. 

Montreal Horticultural Society; Report, 1877, and list of 
Members. 

The Canadian and Numismatic Journal, July, 1875, and 
October, 1880. 

Ville-Marie ; Annuaire, Vol. II. Parts 1, 2, 3. 

. (All the above presented by Major Huguet-Latour, M. A.) 
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Tokyo, Dec. 15th. 1881. 

A General Meeting was held at the Chamhei of rommerce. 
Tokyo, on Thursday. Dec. loth, the Rev. J. L. Amerman 
Vice-President^ in the chair. 

The Minutes of the pieceding ^Meeting were read and 
approved. 

The Vice-President announced that the members of the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce had kindly granted the use of their 
hall for the meetings of the Society. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of various presents, a list 
of which is appended. Thanks were ordered. 

Mr. Ernest Satow read a paper entitled Notes on the His- 
tory of Printing in Japan.'’ 

The Recording Secretary read a paper by Mr. W. G. Aston 
on “ Stone Tombs of Maiko.’ ’ 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

PRESENTS. 

A Glimps'e into the Past; by Dr. Heniy^ Phillips. 

The Adoption of a Prime Meridian; by Sandford Fleming. 


Tokyo, Jan. 12th, 1882. 

A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Thursday. Jan. 12th. 1882, the Rev. C, S. Eby, and 
subsequently Mr. J. G. Kennedy, President, in the chair. 

The ^Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
ap])roved. 

It was reported that the following new members had been 
elected : T. Cutler. Esq., and the Rev. J. Dalton, non-resident; 
T. Blakiston, Esq., 0. Korscheldt, Esq., Rev. G. W. Knox. Rev. 
Ch. Bishop. Rev. J. M. McCauley, and J. C. Ballagh. Esq., resident.^ 

The Recording Secretary reported that the Council had re- 
solved to proceed at once with the republication of Vols. I. II, and 
III part 1. of the Transactions, new out of print. It had been 
found that the want of these numbers was interfering with the 
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sale of subsequent volumes. The Council had also resolved to 
present a set of the Society’s Transactions to the Rev. C. S. Eby, 
Editor of the Chrysanthemum, who had lost his library by fire. 

Prof. J. Milne read a paper entitled '' Notes on the Pit Dwel- 
lers of Yezo and the Kurile Islands.” 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Tokyo Eeb. 9th, 1882. 

A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Thursday, Feb. 9th, 1882. the Rev. J. L. Amerman 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approv- 
ed. It was announced that Dr. W. Willis and Mr, J. Batchelor 
had been elected members of the society ; also that Mr. J. G. 
Kennedy had resigned his office as President of the Society, on 
account of his leaving Japan, and that the Council had agreed to 
ask Sir Harry Parkes to take the vacant office. Mr. Prver read a 
paper by Captain Blakist on and himself On the Birds of Japan,” 
which was illustrated by a large number of specimens. 

Dr. Divers read a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Two Meteorites 
found in Hizen.” 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Tokyo, March 8th, 1882. 

A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Wednesday, March 8th, 1882, Sir Harry S. Parkes 
President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approv- 
ed. It was aimounced that the Rev. W. F. H. Garratt and the 
Rev. Thomas Lindsay had been elected members of the society. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of a number of presents. 
Thanks were ordered. 

Mr. J. M. Dixon read a paper by Mr. J. Batchelor entitled 
Ainu : with a Vocabulary. 

^he meeting ^^'9 th^ adjourned. 
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Tokyo, April 12th, 1882. 

A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Wednesday, April 12th. 1882, Sir Harry S. Parkes, 
President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the joreceding meeting were lead and 
approved. 

The Corresponding Secretary laid on the table a ‘‘ List of the 
Edible Plants of Japan,’’ by Prof. E. Kinch. 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain read the first part of an Introduc- 
tion to a Translation of the Ko jiki.” 

Dr. Divers read a “ Note on the Hot Springs of Kusatsu,” 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Tokyo, May 10th, 1882. 

A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, on Wednesday. May 10th, 1882. the Rev. J. L. Amerman, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The ^linutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. It was announced that the Rev. F. S. Dobbins had 
been elected a member of the Society. 

Dr. Divers handed in a present from Dr. O. Kor Scheldt - 
his paper on the Japanese-Chinese game '' Go.” 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain read the concluding section of his 
“ Introduction to a Translation of the Ko-ji-ki.” 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Tokyo June 21st, 1882. 

The Annual IMeeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tokyo, onWednesday. Jiine21st. 1882,theRev. J. L. Amerman, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of various presents, a list 
of which is appended. Thanks were ordered. 


The Annual Report of the Council for the Session 1881-2 
was read by the Recording Secretary, and was adopted without 
discussion. 

Officers and members of council for the ensuing year were 
then elected by ballot, with the following result 

President Sir Harry S. Parkes. 

Vice-Presidents fDr. Hepburn. 

\Rev. J. L. Amermann. 

Corresponding Secy.:— Rev. C. S. Eby. 

„ o . /W. D. Cox, Esq. 

Recording Secretarie.s ^ 

Treasurer J. IM. Dixon, Esq. 

Librarian Rev. C. T. Elanchet. 

Councillors : — B. H. Chamberlain. Esq., Dr. E. Divers, 
Y. Duer, Esq., J. A. Ewing, Esq., Dr. 
Geerts, I. Hattori. Esq., A. 0. S. Hawes, 
Esq.. T. R. H. jMcCIatchie, Esq.. Dr. Mac- 
donald, W. J. S. Shand, Esq. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the retiring Council, and to 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce for the use of their hall. 

Mr. B. H, Chamberlain then read extracts from his Transla- 
tion of the Ko-ji-ki. 

In the absence of the author, Mr. Chamberlain also read a 
short paper by Mr. E. M. Satow, giving further details concerning 
the invention of movable metallic types in Korea in the beginning 
of the 15th century. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

PRESENTS. 

Das Japanisch-Chinesische Spiel Go ; von 0. Korscheldt. 

Map of Journey from Kanagawa to Subashiri ; by E. Knip- 

ping. 

Montanus Gedaenkeverdige Gesandschalfen; from Mr. SatoTv 

Tokyo Daigaku Memoirs of Science Department, ^os, 6, 7, 8. 
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EEPOET OF THE COEXCIL FOE THE SESSION 1881-82 

During the past f^ession eight CJeiieral ^Meetings of the Society, 
at which thirteen papers weie read, weie held in Tokyo, A list 
of these papers wall be found in Appendix A. 

The Council are glad to be able to announce an increase in 
number of members. During the session twelve Resident and 
tw^o Non-resident ^Members have been elected ; on the other hand 
three Resident ^lembers have resigned, and the Council have 
further to regret the loss by death of two Xon-resident 
Members. Mr. Augustus H. Mounsey. British Minister Resident 
at Bogota, and Mr. W. B. Bramsen. Tw^o Resident Members 
w^ho have recently left Japan have, in accordance Avith their owm 
desire, been placed on the list of Xon-resident Members, which 
noAv numbers thirt 3 ^-four. 

In consef|uence of the flourishing condition of the SocietA^’s 
funds, it has been found possible to proceed Avith the reprinting 
of Volumes I and II, and Volume III, Part 1. Avhich'* ha\ e long 
since been exhausted. The edition is to consist of 300 copies, 
and as gieat care has been taken to eliminate the mispiints Avhich 
w^ere so numerous in the original edition, and to correct other 
manifest errors, it is belie\ ed that the repiint will be acceptable 
to members and the public in general. The ^Secretaries of the 
Society are the responsible editors. 

In Appendix B Avill be found a list ot additions made to the 
library during the past A^ear bA’ donation and purchase. 

A list of the exchanges receiA^ed from learned bodies in dif- 
ferent parts of the Avorld is gi\"en in Appendix C. 

Arrangement^ Avere made at the beginning of the past session 
for holding the General ^Meetings at the rooms of the Tokyo 
General Chamber of Commerce, Avhich w ere generously placed at 
the Society’s disposal bA^ that body, free of all charge beyond the 
actual cost of fuel and gas. 

The follow ing balance-sheet shoAvs the present state of the 
Society’s finances 
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APPENDIX A. 

List of Papfrs Read During the Session 1881-2. 

A Chinese Japanese Vocabulary of the 15th Century, with Notes 
chiefly on Pronunciation; by Dr. Joseph Edkins. 

Notes on Dr. Edkins’ Paper; by E. M. Satow, 

Koncdai and its Spots of Interest; by J. M. Dixon, M. A. 

Nct.s on the History of Printing in Japan; by E. M. Satow% 

Stone Tcnibs at Maiko; by W. G. Aston. 

Notes on the Pit Dwellers of Yezo and the Kurile Islands ; by J. 
]\iilne, F. G. S. 

On the Birds of Japan ; by T. H. Blakiston and H . Pryer, 

Notes on Two Meteorites found in Hizen; by E. Divers, M. D. 

Notes on the Ainu: with a Vocabulary; by J. Batchelor. 

Introduction to a Translation of the Ko-ji-ld; parts I and II; by 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

Note on the Hot Springs of Kusatsu; by E. Divers, M. D. 

Translation ol the Ko-ji-ki; by Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

Supplementary Notes on the Early History of Printing in Korea 
and Japan; by E. M. Satow. 

APPENDIX B. 

Additions to the Library. 

Adaptation of a Prime Meridian, by Sanford Fleming Esq.; from 
the author. 

A Glimpse into the Past, by Dr. Henry Phillips, Jr.; from the 
author. 

Das Japanisch-Chinesische Spiel Go : Von O. Korscheldt. 

Map of Journey from Kanagawa to Subashiri, by E. Knipping ; 
from the author. 

MemoirsofDr. Joseph Henry; from the Smithsonian Institution. 

iMontanus Gedaenkeverclige Gesandschafien ; from Mr. Satow. 

Tokyo Dai Gaku Memoirs of the Scientific Department; Nos. 6, 

7 , 8 . 
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APPENDIX C. 

Exchanges. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India: Journal. 
Ameacan, European and Oriental Literary Record; Triibner, 
Nos. 171, 172. 

American Geographical Society; Bulletin. 

American Oriental SocieW; Journal. 

American Philosophical Society; Proceedings. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal; Journal. 

“ “ “ Proceedings. 

Bataviaasch Genoots-chap; Catalogues der Ethnologische Af- 
deeling van het i\]useuin. 1877. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap; Het Maleisch dei Molukken door F 
S, A, Clercq. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap ; Xotulen. 

Tiidschrift. 

“ “ Ver van dlingen . 

“ Verslag van eene Versameliiig Ma- 

leische, Arabisch, Javansche en andlere Handschriften, door 
L. W. C. Van Den Berg. 

Canadian Antiquary and Numismatic Journal. 

Celestial Empire; Shanghai. 

China Review; Hongkong. 

Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal; Shanghai. 
Chrysanthemum; Yokohama. 

Cosmos; di Guido Cora. 

Geological Survey of India; Records. 

Harvard College IMuseum of Comi^arative Zoology; Bulletin. 
Imperial Russian Georgraphical Society; Bulletin. 

Japan Weekly Mail; Yokohama. 

Mittheilungen des Deutschen Geselschaft fur Natur und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens 

Natural History Society of Montreal; Proceedings. 
Oesterreischische Monatsschrift fur den Orient. 

Revue de L’Extreme Orient. 

Roman Urdu Journal. 



Ro3"al Asiatic Socict3^ Bombay Branch; Journal. 

“ “ O^Jon Branch; Journal. 

‘‘ ‘‘ “ “ Proceedings. 

‘‘ “ ‘‘ Xorth China Branch ; Journal. 

Boj^al Geographical Society; Proceedings. 

Boj^al Society^ of Tasmania; Papers, Proceedings and Repot t. 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid; Boletin. 

Societe des Etudes Japanaises; Annuaire. 

Societe de Geograidiie; Bulletin. 

Societe des Etudes Japonaises; Annuaire. 

Societe de Geographic; Bulletin. 

‘‘ ‘‘ Compte Rendu des Seeances. 

Societe Geographia de Lisboa; Boletin. 

U. 8 . A. Signal Service Weather Reports; Daily Bulletin. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. * 


Honorary IMembers. 

Admiral Sir C. Shadwell, K. C. B. 

Captain Arthur. R, X. 

S. Wells Williams, LL. D. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock. K. C. B, 

Sir Thomas F. Wade. K. C. B. 

Professor Geo. E. Yale College, U. S.A . 
Professor W. B. Whitney, New Haven, U. S. A. 
Hon. Geo. P. Marsh. Rome. 

A. W. Franks, British Museum. 

Professor J. J. Rein, ^larburg, Germany. 

Baron A. Xordenskjold, Stockholm. 

Rev. E. W. Syle, B. B. 

Rev. Joseph Edkins, B. B. 


Resident Members. 

[The Black, Roman, and Italic tj^pes indicate residence at Yoko=- 
hama, in Tokyo, and at the Outports and in the Interior. 
Members changing their address are requested to notify 
the Corresponding Secretary,] 

Amerman, Rev, J. L, Begbie J. 

Aston^ IF. G. Bingham, Hon. J. A. 

Bachelor, J. Bisset, J. 

Beadon, R. Blanchet, Rev. C. T. 


* Corrected to September, 1882. 
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Brinkley, Capt. F. R. A. 
Brooke, J. H- 

Brown, A. R. 

Chamberlain, B. H. 
Cocking, S, 

Conder, J. 

Cox, W. B. 

Dallas, C. H. 

Davisson, Rev, W. 

Divers, Ed., M. D. 

Dixon, J. M. 

Dobbins, Rev. F. S. 

Duer, Yeend 
Eaton, Isaac 
Eby, Rev. C. S. 

Eusden, R, 

Ewing, J. A. 

Farley, Q., Jr- 
Faulds, H., M. D. 
Fenollosa, E. 

Fischer, Ed. 

Flowers, M, O. 

Fraser, J. A. 

Gardiner, J. McD* 

Garratt, Rev. W. F. H. 
Gay, A. O. 

Geerts, A. J. C. 

Glover, T, B- 
Goivlfjnd, W, E, 

Greene, Rev. D. C. 
Gregory, G. E. 

Gribble, H. 

Gring, Rev. A. D. 
Gubbins, J. H. 

Hall, J. C. 

Harris, Rev. M. C. 


Haswell, E. W. 

Hattori, Ichiji 
Hawes, A. G. S. 

Hellyer, T. W, 

Hepburn, J.C.,iVI.D.,LL. D. 

Hodges, G. J. L. 

Howe, H. A. 

Hunt H. J. 

Irwin, R. W. 

Janies, F. S. 

Jaudon, Peyton 
Jones, Gen. A, C, 

Kanda, Naibu. 

Keil, O. 

Kingdon, N. P. 

Kirkwood, M. 

Knipping, E. 

Lilley, R. 

Lindsay, Rev. Thos. 

Longford, J. H. 

McDonald, Rev. D. 

Maclagan, R, 

Mason, L. W. 

Maundrell, Rev. H. 
McClatchie, T. R. H. 
Meacham, Rev. S. G. 

Milne. Alex, 

Milne, John. 

Nakamura, Masanao 
Naumann, Dr. E. 

Parkes, Sir H.S., K. C. B., G. C. 
M.G. 

Pole, Rev, G, H, 

Pryer, H. 

Quin, J. J, 

Rickett, J., Jr. 


Robertson, R. B. 

Rosen j Baron R. 

8anjo, K. 

Satow, E. M. 

Shand, W- J. S. 

Shaw. Rev. A. C. 

Soper, Rev. J. 

Stone, W. H. 

Struve, H. E., C. de 
Summers, Rev, J. 

Terry, H. T. 

Thompson, A. W. 
Thompson, Rev. D. 

Tripler, Dr. T. 

Troup, J. 

Tsuda, S en. 

Van Buren, Qen. T. B. 
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Van der Pott, J. J. 
Vawdrey, W. 

Waddell, Rev. H. 
Wagener, G., Ph. D. 
Walsh, J, Q. 
Walsh, T. 

WarreUy O, F, 
Watson, E. B. 
Wheeler, E., M. D. 
White, Rev. W. G. 
Whittall, E. 
Wilkin, A. J. 
Wilson, J. A, 
Wilson, W. J. 
Winstanley A. 
Woolley, W. A, 
Wright, Alex. 


Non-Resident Members. 

Amerman, Chas. H. 

Anderson, Wm.. St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. 

Atkinson, R. W., Town Hal) Bdgs.. Newcastle on T^me. 
Audsley, G. A., care of Mollison, Fraser & Co., Yokohama. 
Bowes, James Lord, do. do. 

Branus, 8 a. m. Kirchthor, Halle, a .d. Saale, Germany. 
Burty, Ph., 11 bis Boulevard des Batignolles, Paris. 
Chaplin, W. S., 35 Madison, Bangor, Maine, U. S. 
Coughtrie, J. B., Hongkong. 

Cowper, C. J., Bromwich Grange, St. Johns, Worcester. 
Cutler, Thos, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, London. 

De Boinville, C. A. C., Kingston on Thames. 

Dickins, F. V., care of H. Bellasis. Esq.. Yokohama. 
DJlon, E., care of W. Gowland, Mint, Ozaka. 

Dixon, W. G., 14 Scotland Street, Edinburgh. 
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Dyer, H. 

Fiaser, F. W. D., M. B., 20 Chester Street, Edinburgh. 

Hall; F., LL. D., care of Walsh, Hall & Co., Yokohama 
Hay, Diummond, Shanghai. 

Hayllar, T. C.. Q. C., Hongkong, 

Houghton, W. A. 

Kenned}^, J. G., British Embassy, St. Petersburgh. 

Keswick, J. J., Shanghai. 

Kinch, E., Agricultural Coll., Cirencester, England. 

Leland, Dr. G. A., care of Anglo Austrian Bank, Vienna. ^ 
Lyman, B. S. 

Malan, Rev. C. S., Broadwindsor, Dorset. 

Marshall, D. H. 

McCaitee, D. B., M. D., 79 Chambers Street, New York City. 
Mori Arikata, H. E., Japanese Legation, London. 

Murray, David, LL. D., Albany, N. Y. 

Pitman, John, care of E. Fischer & Co., Yokohama, 

Scott, M. M., Honolulu. 

Smith, Hon. C. C., Singapore. 

Tarring, C. J., 3 Daitmouth Park Road, Highgate Road, 
London. 

Thompson, Lady Mary, CUff End House, Scarborough. 

Troup, James, 33 Queen Street, Aberdeen. 

Veeder, Rev. P. V.. D. D., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Von Brandt, H. E. Max., Peking. 

Wilkinson, H. S. 

Wright, Rev. W. B., care of Miss Wright, 54 Claverton Street, 
Warwick Square, London. 



A CHINESE AND JAPANESE VOCABULAEY OF 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTUKY, WITH NOTES, 
CHIEFLY ON PRONUNCIATION. 


By Joseph Edkixs, D.D., Pekino. 


^ [Rbo^l yovember 17, 1881.] 

This little work was compitetl iu the early part of the Ming 
dynasty, nearly five centuries ago. 

.Kublai, the Mongol Emperor, had sent an army to conquer 
Japan and had also subjugated Korea. The consequence was that 
the Japanese made reprisals in the form of piratical attacks on the 
Chinese coast during the Ming dynast3^ 

The book called Q ^ ^ Jl pen chi yu, to which I desire to 

draw attention, was written at that time. The hundred thousand 
soldiers of Kublai had all perished with their general and officers, 
or been made slaves of by the Japanese. The haughty tone and 
aggressive policy of the Mongols produced pride and a desire to take 
revenge on the Japanese. 

For a centuiy and more the coast of China, north and south, 
was invaded by the Japanese. The mariner's compass of Europe 
had been introduced to Japan by the Portuguese and the Chinese 
imitated it.^ The Japanese used the European compass in their 
piratical voyages. The ships of Kublai had the compass in which 

1 See Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai, 1877, “ Variation of the compass as observed in China in the 8th, 
9th,. 12th and 17th centuries. By J. Eiikins.’^ ** Chinese names for boats 
and boat gear, by the same.'' 
von. X 
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2 EDKINS: A CHINESE AND JAPANESE VOCABULARY. 

the needle floated on water, the invention of the Chinese. When 
the Chinese found the European compass on the Japanese junks, 
they adopted it while keeping their own mode of marking the 
quarters and intermediate points. This was in the 16th century. 

That our vocabulary belongs to this period and not to the Sung 
dynasty is shewn by the fact that distilled spirits are mentionetl in 
the lists of words. There was no distillation in China till the Yuen 
dynasty. But it is also plain from the fact that the note at the end 
of the vocabulary speaks of piracies and the necessary defence of 
the Chinese coast from Japanese invasion, circumstances which 
clearly point to the Ming dynasty as the time to which the book 
belongs, and I assign it to the early part of the 15th century. 

The author Sie tsiiin belonged to Ting cheu, a city in the pro- 
vince of Chili, a fact which throws no special light on the pronunci- 
ation recognized in the book. Although born in North China, the 
author was in the habit of using southern sounds to no small extent. 

There is a mixture of archaic and modern forms in the vocabu- 
lary which indicates that the author did not in all respects follow 
the usage of any one dialect exclusively. 

Probably he often followed the steps of his Japanese informant, 
who, in selecting characters to express the sounds of his language, 
would be guided by the traditional usage of the educated class in 
Japan. 

If this hypothesis be correct, the more archaic transcriptions are 
of Japanese origin, while the more modern will have been selected 
by the Chinese author, guided by the traditional pronunciation of 
his native province. 

The republication of an old work like this is of value, both for 
the illustration of old Chinese and of old Japanese. Thus shishi, 
‘‘animal food,’’ in Japanese familiar colloquial has been entirely 
supplanted by niku, a word imported from China. Hepburn, how- 
ever, gives both words, and consequently my Japanese friend may 
overstate the rarity of the occurrence of this old word in the modern 
language. Such words as kara sake, ** distilled wine,” shishi, ** hog,” 
yagi, “ sheep ” or “ goat,” may be referred to as examples of peculiar 
usage. For kara sake, ** pungent wine,” the modern Japanese always 
say sho chill, preferring the Chinese word. The word btUa for the 
domestic pig is always emxfloyed, and shishi is confined to the wild 
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boar, which is called hio shishi and existed in the country in the 
mythical age. The common word for goat is now hitsiijL 

It may be gathered from the vocabulary that four centuries and 
a half ago huta was less used than shidh\ liitsxiji than yagi and niku 
than shishi 

, The vocabulary is much older than the Korean and Japanese 
vocabulary published in 1835 by Medhurst, which does not appear 
to be more than two centuries old. 

The pronunciation in this vocabulary goes back to a time much 
earlier than that of Rodriguez, the author of a Japanese grammar 
in the 17th century. 

This book is reprinted in the collection known as ^ Shivo 
Fil It is in the supplement and is the 6th work included in the 
11th volume. In the same volume are contained pieces upon the 
pacification of northwestern China, of Yunnan and Cochin China, 
by the Mings, as also papers upon Korea and a narrative of an 
embassy to Loochoo of the same period. 


The postscript to the Vocabulary has been corrected by comparison with 
a copy at Tokiyo, but the rest of the MS. has been printed exactly as it was 
received from Dr. Ed kins, with the addition of numbers for convenience of 
reference.— Editorial CoiiMiTXEE. 


NOTES. 

1. — Celestial. Ten man riii 

L Heaven, Taito. To is a suffix in common use. Hepburn says it is 
2. Moon, Toke. Here the use of ^ for what is now tsu shews that ta 
cliaiiged into tsu in Japanese since the time of the Chinese author. 

4. Star, Ifoshi, For ^ read ^ “wash.” 

5. AVind, fV. This word is not known. It may be aras, a strong wind. 
^Ij is pronounced zie in the Shanghai dialect. 

6. Cloud, Kumo. 153 for {^. 

7. Rain, Ame. The Chinese author called o, as now in the Shanghai 
dialect. 

9. Snow, Yuki kifui'u for Yiiki funij “ snow falls.” 

10. Frost, Simo, ph' for ^ sie. 

11. Falling of rain, Amefui'u, N for Pf-f. 
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2. — Time. 

12. Early, Hoyo. Either the Japanese then called it la-yo or the Chi- 
nese author pronounced h for /, as now in Fukien and near Shanghai. 

15. Evening, Yukata. ^ sa for 0 is ta. Perhaps the Japanese 
informant wrote this. 

16. Bright, AkafiL The Chinese formerly pronounced ^ ka and sL 

18. Cold, Samust or Stihui, country dialect Sabi In Tokiyo Samui 

19. Warm, a mistake for ulfsiisi; jg to. The Japanese has 
changed lu to tsii. 

20. To-day. The modern Japanese is Kon-nichi The Japanese one 
thousand years ago said kio^ and it is now common. This vocabulary states 
that they also said ka kio, and in doing so imitated the sound of cock-crowing. 

21. To-morrow, Asii or Asia. 3 for ^ Shu. 

22. Day after to-morrow, Asatte. The Chinese author pronounced 

sat. 

23. Yesterday, Kino. The old sound of ^ Kei was KeU. That of nu 
was no. 

3. — Earth. 

29. The second word is Tu chi ^ for tm chi, earth.^^ 

30. Mountains, Yama. ^ mai is ma at Shanghai. 

31. Water. 59 M tung to be pronounced without the final ng. 

Thus mi ill for the modern Japanese midzu. 

33. Stone, -fife ^shi or Tshiko. Tf: for p}t skid, “water.” Properly 
‘ ‘ small stones.” 

4. — Direction. 

39. South, Minami. ^ for ^ mi 

40. West, 8 17, anciently pronounced nij as now at Shanghai. 

43. Behind, iViro. Li ^ij is to be pronounced lo as above ^ to. 

5. — Precious Things. 

44. Gold, ko-ganc ; for ^ ka. 

46. Pearl, Tama^ "fll H for mai 

47. money, Zcni, to be read sc. 

48. Brass, Sin-chiitj for th Sin, for Yu. 

49. Copper, Akagane ; ying^ old sound, ang. The final ng is dropped ; 
|£ kengj ching. Old sound kang. Shanghai dialect, kang. 

6. — Classes of Mankind. 

.52. Emperor ^ij Dairi This is ^ nti, g /?, “that which is within.” 
X is pronounced as d. This is a common peculiarity in Japanese pronunci- 
ation, and must have existed when this book was composed. The other 
sentence ^ S ^ S Vi m ming kit li, “ interior of the eniperoFs house,” is 
explanatory of ft 
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53. Officer, :::Ac ife is Daimio. The other name is Oyake. The vowels 
o, a, e, stood in the old Chinese pronunciation for the modern u, e, i. Ova- 
ke means public/’ “ official.” 

58. Father, near relative, Oya, OijajL Title used for father, ‘‘ the 
near one.'" Four things are to be feared, earthquakes, fires, thunder 
and oyaji. 

61. Wife of elder brother is called Aai-yoine ; /E for ^ me. 

62. Younger brother, Ototo. 

63. Younger sister, Imoio. The Chinese mei is here concealed from 
view by the prefix i, and the suffix to. 

64. Elder sister, Ane. The vocabulary is defective in not distinguishing 
Anif “elder brother,” from Ane, “elder sister.” 

C6. Son, JTo. Musko is “eldest son.” In using ^ ^ for this sound, 

the final k of the old Chinese pronunciation of the first two of these charac- 
ters is neglected. This renders it probable that the author liere used a 
northern dialect in a recent dynasty. 

67. Xephew, Oi H is omitted in as in the Shanghai dialect. 

68. Daughter, Mnsume. Here is translated into the Japane-e me and 
is to be so read. 

69. Grandson, Mago. ^ for Jjali, 3K for 

70. Wife’s father, Shui'to. ^ for 

71. Wife’s mother, Shhi-to-me. ^ for -F* 

72. Uiicle (father’s younger brother), Oji Probably for Pi^. 

73. Husband, Otto. Is ^ El meant for jia-sama, “ aged man ” ? 

71. Women, Onnago. Man, Otoko. The Japanese renderings are trans- 
posed. Reversing them we read “ woman,” onnako-go ; “ man,” otoko. 

76. Old, Toshii/ori. for ^ for ^i]. 

77. Young, Waka. ^ WakaL Old Chinese omits medial “i”in 

Chia, “ house,” and sa3’s ka, as in Shanghai. 

78. Infant boy, Akamho. 

80. Friends, Tomodachi. is here to though sometimes do. Men 
drops the final ii. ^ probably for ® chi. The second rendering my Japa- 
nese friend cannot explain. But ^ is probably for the modern Japanese 
chi. The old plural would be datei. 

82. Daughter’s husband, Muko. perhaps for %. 

83. Servant, Sansuke. Since H saui is used it may be inferred that the 
Japanese final n was m in the time of this author. Perhaps HI! fur If*. 

85. Buddhist priest, Osio. ^il in Shanghai ii. 

86. Honest man. Makoto, Honest. Jg in Shanghai is called via. 

88. Robbers, Doroho. ^ my for tS O. 3b, the first syllable ; a? ro the 
2nd ; ^ ho the 3rd. 

91. You, Sokomoto. The characters are transposed. M hu for mu, old 
sound mo. ^ is very indistinct in my printed copy of the book. It is 
perhaps or ^ to. 
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92. I, ore, self, onare, self. 3$ is perhaps tcarera, we. 

93. AVho, Tazo. Zo for so by the Japanese tendency to change surd to 
sonant in the second initial of expressions consisting of two syllables or 
words. This tendency has perhaps originated since the time of this author. 

94. Disciple, DeshL The pupil calls his teacher kashira. 

97. Nephew (son of sister), Oi. The form given is intended perhaps for 
hieiy “ grand nephew.^^ The form me ho is not now much used. Hepburn 
gives under ineif “ niece ” for “ grand nephew.^' My Japanese friend finds 
fault with Hepburn also for limiting the use of oi to “ nephew.” It also 
means “ niece.” 

98. Eldest son. The vocabulary, instead of segarCj sorlo or muskoy wrongly 
gives nagaskij “ long ” for eldest son. 

99. Wife. The form given is probably for kamisan. But the character 
pau cannot be explained unless it be ffc san. 

100. Elder, chlo. Since ^ tiau is used, the transition of ti to chi had 
not then taken place. 

101. Young, Wakai Initial h is omitted in southern Chinese. 

102. Lord, Danna. The Chinese given may perhaps be read ^ ^ 

It is indistinct in my copy. 

103. Ugly in appearance, Waroshi Traaspose the first and second words. 
Tiie use of ^ shows that si in Japanese was called shu 

104. Intelligent, Itiko. The k of is dropped. 

^ 106. Mean, poor, lyasi. The Chinese perhaps should read ^ ^ or 

it may be madzusij poor. 

107. Rich, Yatako. 

109. Beggar, Kojiki 

HO. *Som, Licentious. The form given is probably for vm-mn, 

** licentiousness.” 

HI. Age, Tosi, ‘^year.” The vocabulary gives IkutsUj “How old are 
you?” The Japanese sound of the time would be ikiUu, 

112. A man with a pockmarked face, Sihit, Abatn, Jtmko. The word 
Morokoshi means “ })room corn.” 

11.3. Village, Suag. The Kan on of is here used. 

114. Kidnap, yusiibito. HI for mt. The agent for the action. 

115. Thief, yosubito. Here fdtOy “ man,” is given in Chinese. 

7. — Human Actions. 

117. Not to want, lya. Yci is in southern China called ya, 

118. Stand, Tatsu. 

119. Wait, MatsiL 

121. Bring, Matte kilari for 3? iai, formerly called ^a. ^ 
formerly ?ni, ® was The second form is Motte koi 

122. Take away, Mottr ynka. 


was 
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123. Speaking irregularly. Slrlo-goto J/ouoryn/ark “Things thought of he 
talks about.^^ In Chinese, han in Wan-shico takes a bad sense, which disap- 
pears in the Japanese translation. 

125. See, Miru. 

126. I excuse myself from accompanying you. iVsimp, Okurimascn, 
The Japanese translate in this way because the word sung in Chinese also 
means “to give.’^ The Japanese okum is “ to give.” They in addition give 
to it the sense “accompany.” This faulty notion of the translator’s duty has 
originated a mass of confusion in tlie Japanese language. Transpose the 
second and third characters. 

127. Amuse oneself, Aso6w. the third character, is bn in Shanghai. 

128. Sit, 0-shosa may mean Suicdritj or OsmcftrL The latter means 
“ please sit down.” I, im, to sit, dwell. 

129. Sickness, YctHict/, inaL Head ma, the southern sound. 

130. To make a bow with the hands, Komanoku, This is a Japanese 
native term for a Chinese custom and its etymology is not apparent. 

131. To revile, yonoshiru^ Head ^ for the last two characters. 

133. Snore, Ibiki. Yin for /. 

131. Sleep, Nemum^ Ab is omitted through some accident. 

135. Go away, Okayl^Hj Okairiy for Kaycri^ the initial being lionorific. 
The other form should represent sjru, but it is contused, lor ^ read §§ in 
the second instance. 

137. Not at home, not here, Eusu, The final n in lun is neglected. 

138. Come. Tor the sound of ^ read gt 

142. Come quickly, Ifwja, kaydb'ko. Tlic Chinese /u, “ law,” is probably 
to be read ^ ^ 

113. Conduct to school. Mambi, learn. There is nothing for “ conduct.’ 
J/a is supplied. Jlayiabi no iye ni okun. 

144. To l)e pleased with, love, Yorokohl^ bn. 

145. Fear, Osoruru. 

146. Go out, hleyuki. 

148. Go before, Osaki. O is lionoriric- The words are transposed. 
Please advance, equivalent of the Chinese |f. 

149. Walk, Aruku. 

151. Speak, talk, Jlonogafnri. ^ is to be read mi, imt here it seems to 
be mo. 

153. To he ashtimeCi, Jhohuhjshi-s/iL lt>r iin perhaps 

151. Drink, yhmu. Aa is in •southern dialects no. 

156. Joyful by oneself alone. Koma, a spinning top. 

159. Go quickly, 7/uya yuG. fur yu. 

161. Burrow, Kara. Perhaps k'vi in t lie second form sliould be read 

Shi. 

162. Add, Soyvriu The rn is. not doubled in mudt*rn Japanese. 

164. Sing, ( Vu. ^ to be read f''. 
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165. Paiii. lias 

166. Instruct, Oshjunt. The h in -pU to be omitted as at Shanghai. 

167. Buying and selling, Urikai. Uriy sell/' Kahiy ** buy.’^ The b b 
silent, having been lost before the date of this vocabulary. 

170. Sell, Vru. Two forms of one word. 

174. Saunter abroad, Asobu. 

175. Where are you going ? Doko ikit. Modern Japanese has Ytthi. In 
Tokiyo iku is heard. 

176. Buy, ivatcM, i.e., Kafu. H is dropped in southern Chinese. 

180. Kill, Kiru. 2^11 for ru. 

182. Intoxicated, Yotta. tai is ta at Shanghai. 

18.T I do not understand, or know, Satoim masen<. The Chinese trans- 
lator has before him some old negative other than masen and expresses it by 
^ ^ My Japanese friend suggests Wt JT masericla, 

185. Weep, AhA/r. 

185. Beat, I tfiv. H omitted in south-eastern China in the sonant 
series. 

186. Exchange, Koyu, kayr. H omitted in south-eastern China. 

187. To call persons, Tanoniu. Old sound of ^ is to. 

188. Be surprised at, JfnratachiyOj *^to be angry.'^ Kkrij ** strong,’’ 
is perhaps for § chi The Chinese should be rather rendered by 
ayashi 

180. Die, Siniku The past of .smu. 

190. Laugh, Warn. \Va is the old sound of icai 

192. Hungry, Ilidarushu 

193. Repaid, Returned, Kaycfni, 

194. Go slowly, AVait a little, Mitc Mite. ^ is ma at Shanghai. 

195. Start on a journey, Olachi. ^ has fjecome chi since the time of this 
vocabulary. 

196. Swell, ITareta. La perhaps fur f^/a. 

197. Invite persons, Jlito xro kol {hi). The Chinese author, not under- 
standing the transpositions of words necessary in Japanese, has placed the 
words in the Chinese order. 

198. Not t j sell. Ummai Mai is here a negative and does not need in 
modern Japanese a suffix ka. 

199. How do you sell it? Do nani iiruno ka ? But the suffix sai is not 
interrogative and seems to require some such expression as korede iirassaiy 
“sell it me for this amount.” The Cliinese is an example of old mandarin 
such as is found in Chulii’s writings. It may mean “ it is sold in this way.” 
Kanghi’s dictionary favors this meaning. 

200. Living, /is omitted. 

201. Vanqubhed, Maketa, Maketnri. 

202. Having kindness, Ajikina. But this Ls not known to Hepburn or 
to my Japanese friend except in the form ojikina.^, “fierce,” which here 
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follows. Without kindness in his treatment of men, ajikinas. This Japmiese 
term is old and means either “ without kindness or ‘‘ without happiness.” 
Hepburn only mentions the last. The TokiyO phrase is nasakemij without 
kindness,” and its opposite nasake-bukai 

204. % Severe cold wdth general discomfort and pain. 

*' wound.” The Japanese has not understood the meaning of the Chinese 
phrase shan^ han and has translated only shang^ the first word. 

205. How many ? Ikum kai. 

206. No time, Isogasihuj bu^y.” San is read so. The Chinese author 
called ka as now at Shanghai, 

207. Write, Kake. 

<S — The Body. Shin tal nil. 

209. Mouth, Kuthi. Singularly, the vocabularly gives kuta. Perhaps 
± for 

210. Nose, Hand. F for h. The Chinese is f or p. One of these letters 
must have been used by the Japanese in the time of this book, yai was 
formerly na in Chinese. 

211. Eyebrow, May u, Mai, 

212. Hand, Te. Iron is now called fie. It was then j>robably fe. 

213. Foot, Ashi. The n in shen is neglected. 

215. Head, Kashira. The old sonant final of ^ clfeng was j. It was 
called ging, 

216. Beard, Hige. 

217. Hair, Kami, 

218. Belly, Hava. 

219. Finger, Yuli. The old initial of ^ p't was b. 

220. Finger nails, Tsmne, The change of tii to isit in Japanese had 
already begun in the time of this^book. 

221. Teeth, Ha. Then called fa or pa. 

9.- Utensils. Ki yo riiL 

222. Small knife, Knife, Kogatana, The use of the aspirate by the Japa- 
nese was as irregular in the time of this book as it is now. Witness the Use 
of ^ tung empty,” ^ k^e, “guest,” fjj Hf) etc., here. 

223. Middle-sized knife, Wakizashi. Short sword worn in the belt. CA'ai, 

“ fuel,” is za at Shanghai. 

224. Sword, Taehi, 

227. Bow, yu»u'. 

228. Small chest or cofier, Ko bako. The Japane:^ used b in the pro- 
nunciation of this word formerly as now. 

229. Grindstone, Hone, Tshi. The Japanese means stone only. 

230. Sandstone, Pumice stone, Karo inhi. Light stone. 

231. Inkstone, Suchuriy from suriy “ to rub,” wdiicli is also dzuri. 

232. Paper, Kami. At Shanghai kia and kiai are both called ka. 

VOL. X. 2 
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233. Thick paper, The Japanese apparently omitted lie 

mentions only the word thick,” atsuski But shi may represent 

234. Thin paper, I'sufjami, Meant probably for ^ si in /«sV, ‘‘heron.” 
Tlie Japanese also say usiujoshi for this paper. 

235. Pencil, Fade. Funde is also used for pencil in old Japanese. 

23G. Ink, Sami. 

237. Fan, Oogi, Ilivangj “yellow,” is ivang in soutliern Chinese. Afu 
was shortened into long o in the time of this book. 

238. Fans sprinkled with imitated gold dust, Kogarie oogl. CFi, “ flag,” 
in old Chinese is si. 

239. Key, Kagi. Ck\i “ he,” “ that,” is gi in old Chinese. 

240. Copper sanded fans, Hakii oogij fans ornamented with gold or silver 
leaf, hakuj “ leaf.” The objects named must be different. 

241. Lock, Kusari. Hi so for sari. So is not now known. 

242. Boat, ship. Fiine. Ni for ne. 

243. Stewing pan, Nahe. Old Chinese has b for p‘ in the ITia-p‘ing tone. 

244. Needle, Hari. The Japanese sound has changed since the time of 
this book from p or f to h. 

245. Scales, Hakari, to estimate, scales, steelyard. 

216. Broom, Hooki. In this instance ho was heard by the Chinese 
learner and not fo or po. Hence it was a time of transition for the aspirate 
before o. 

247. Box, Ilako. Here /a or pa was heard. 

248. Inkstone box, Suntri boko or hako. 

249. Saw, yokogiri The old sound of hi, ‘‘ to tie,” the word for the 
third syllable was ki. Old sound of na, “ bring ” was no. 

250. Wine cup, Sakadwtli. This was tlien called Sakatoki by the Japa- 
nese informant. 

251. Small plate, Sara. Lai, old sound, la ; skai, old sound sha. 

252. V mbrella, Karakasa. Kasa was then heard, but gasa is now common. 
Here kara means Chinese, kasa is cover,” “ lid ” “ broad hat.” Kc is kak at 
Shanghai. Tlie final L neglected as iHual in this book. 

253. Mirror, Kaf/ami. In Toklvo they say kanrjanii. 

251. Pillow, Maknra. Mai i*^ ma in old Chine>e. 

258. Varnish, I^rushl. 

259. Chopsticks, //oJo. 

260. Incense sticks, S^n lo. 

261. Aloes wood, Jiji Lo. 

262. Musk, Jiako. 

263. Putclmck, MoLko. 

10.— CWnn.\(;. IfuJcu rui. 

267. Clothing, Kimono. 

26S. Shoes, Kutsu. Ta has since become ?.su. 
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271. Cotton, Watcu IS kin, embroidery, niskiki, is given for 

273. Handkerchief, Te no gul. The Japanese word given is not now 
known, but may be meant for Tenggiii ot'Te nogui said quickly. 

274. Cotton clotli. Momen. In China cotton attached to the bud and 
husk is known as mu mien. Cotton came into China about the 4th centurv 
from Central Asia by way of Kansu. From China it went to Japan with 
paper and umbrellas, which also were in use in Cliina about the 4th centurv. 
Mu is tree. Mien is floss, “velvet,” “silk,” from their softness. The 
Japanese momen has no obvious explanation, and is borrowed from the 
Chinese witli the sense “ cotton” as if it were 

275. Grass cloth, JS^ano. The form here given, nunomcn, is unknown. 

276. Coverlid, Vusima. Now called Yogi, yagn. 


11 . — Food. Yin-sioku’rui 

277. Tea, CVa. The phrase sensii is perhaps for S/f ^ boiled tea, which 
the Chinese author did not understand. The Chinese say mai cYa-ye, “ buy 
tea leaves.” The Japanese never. 

278. Brewed rice wme, Sake. 

279. AVhite rice wine, Shiro zake. Made in Japan from glutinous rice, 
and drunk on 3rd of 3rd month. Made in China also from glutinous rice, 
and is chiefly used to make curds {lau) as a cool delicacy in summer. The 
phrase motozake does not suit the Chinese meaning and rather signifies “old 
wine,” lau tsieu below. 

280. Distilled w ine, Spirits, Kami sake. “ Pungent wune.” The Japa- 
nese usually call it Sho-tsiiij preferring the Chinese name which Hepburn 
gives witli a wrong character. The Japanese distil from brewed sake. Tlie 
Chinese distil from millet direct. They began to distil in the Mongol 
dynasty. 

281. Old wine, Kum sake. Old wine brewed from rice. Kunii, “ old.” 

282. Cooked rice, Meslii. 

28.3. Drink wine, Sake no mi. 

284. Eat rice, Meshi kii. The phrase meshi-rori is inexplicable. 

285. Salt, Shiivo. 

286. Soy, Miso. In Shanghai is so. 

287. Rice as sold in shops, Koine. The form koine kome of the vocabulary 
is not now used. 

288. Oil, Afmra. 

289. Barley, Oomitgi, “ great wheat.” 

290. Wheat, Komugi, “small wheat.” All Chinese words with irregular 
endings, such as viugi, “wheat,” zeni, “money,” kane, “metal,” weie 
established as native names in Japan long before the introduction of 
Chinese education. 

* Perhaps formerly cotton was called by the Chinese ^fa mien in colloquial dialects and 
crept over to Japm very early under tliis name. 
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291. Grain with the hull on, Momi, The phrase onn is now unknown. 
The grain befere shelling is called ine. 

292. Soup, Shim, The loss of final p in the native Japanese word, corre- 
sponding to the Chinese p in ft shifu, shin may be here suspected. 

293. Beans, Mame, In old Chinese mo is ma and j??/, me, 

294. Flesh, Shishi. Old Japanese not now used, yiku is now usual. 
For the Chinese ggl Jio is the real sound. 

295. Dried bamboo sprouts, Take noko. 

296. ^lelon pickled in soy, Miso chuke no vri. The form karamono here 
used is applied to pickled radishes, greens, etc. Kara or karai is pungent. 

12. — Flowers and Tree.s. Kamoku riiL 

297. Cedar, Sagi, Cryptomeria japonica. 

298. A peculiar pine. Retinispora obtusa, Hino kij the fire tree. The 
thought is suggestive that the tree is so named because it is use<l in the 
manufacture of matches. For ^ read ^ hi. 

299. The common pine, Sungt i.e,j “ the high tree.’^ Matsu, 

300. Plums, Ume^hoskiy “ Dried plurns.^' Hepburn gives ^ This is 
probably the Chinese ^ H “black plums, the name in shops for dried 
plums. IToshij “dry.” The Chinese author spoke of plums merely. But « 
may be mere reduplication. 

301. Mustard, Karashi. The ia:>dern k^ia would be ancient ka, 

302. Cabbage, Na, The Mongol word for cabbage is nogon. The Japa- 
nese has dropped final g. 

303. Melon, Uri 

304. Hemp, Asa, The word Morokoshi given in the vocabulary is a 
mistake. It meins “broom corn.^’ — Hepbuni. “Indian corn” says ray 
Japanese friend. 

305. Egg-plant, Na^hi The name at Shanghai is Lok-su 11$. This 
is in Kanghi, but is not known at Peking. See in Kanglii under 

13. — Birds and Beasts. Chio-jlu-nii 

.306. Cow, IJshi H is omitted in Shanghai and southern Chinese 
generally in pronouncing thi^ word. 

307. Dog, Inii. 

308. Pig, Shishi. This name is used in Japan for the wild animal. The 
tame is buta. The Corean is tot. 

309. Fowl, Kiwatori H omitted in htmn 

310. Goose, Oa, Book name, (iachio, colloquial do. 

311. Horse, Urna, is a Japanese prefix. 

312. Fish, J'tro. Yen n in old Chinese u. H omitted in Jn JSf in old 
Chinese. 

.313, Crab, Kani. 
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314. I^use. SiramL 

315. Goat, Ya^i Old word for goat. Hitsiiji is now more common. 

316. Kat, Neclziuni The syllable ?ie seems to have been heard me. 

14. — Numbers. Su mohii nn. 

317. One, Hitotsii. The Japanese said This was written by fei^ 
“ abandoiv’^ throw away.^^ The other form hibitata is inexplicable. 

318. A package, Kaori, KorL ‘‘ A package.” 

319. Two, 

320. Three, J/i7sz/. 

321. Four, Yotsu. In Shanghai ^ /tto is yah. 

322. Five, Itmtsu. 

323. Six, Miitsii. Kead g for g. 

321. Seven, 

325. Eight, Yatsu. 

326. Xine, Koboaotbv. 

327. Ten, To. 

330. Hundred, IliaLn. Ifakti means ‘Svliite ” There is an errcr 
here. 

331. Thous?and, Yit ktauujj “A string of JOOO.” This is used for a 
thousand {tsiej “ borrow ”) says tJie vocabulary. X.I3. — There are w^ords 
given for one, two, three and five in this vocabulary which are not now 
known. They read himitatOj hltatOj f^iitatOj na/iaio. 

15. —Common Phrases. 2m yo ruL 

.333. There are, there is, Anij Oru. The last of these is to ‘S*eside al a 
place.” The first is have.” The last should not have been given. 

331. There is none, ATi/. Same as Aruiiasen. 

335. Good, YorObi. Transpose the 2nd and 3rd. 

337. Not good. You nai. This is in common use for Yoku nau 
3.38. (Jreat, Ooki. For mii read 

340. Many, Oosi Aspirate drooped. 

341. Few, Sukumi^i. 

342. Distant, 7W. 

343. Near, ChlLrm. Chi \\as called fi by tlie Japanese instructor. 

.344. Thin in tiesh. Yaaeta. From yaseruj to 1x3 emaciated. 

345. Short, Mijikai. The form niika is unknown. 

347. Kotten, Kitsaru. To be putrid. 

248. Thick, Aisusi. Should be written 

349. Thin, Umsi The character 4$. for the Japanese sound m must 
have been selected by the Japanese. If it had been selected by the Chinese 
compiler of the vocabulary he would have written or 
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350. Bad goods, Bant-s:. The form icarasi is unknown. No such form 
lisfako is known. 

351. Wrong, Socle nas/iL 
353. Broken, Yalniru 
351. Slow, Mad a mada* 

255. Useless, Yol:e, yoJceda» 

357. Not yet, Mada. 

358. Fragrant, Kohashii. Probably bashii is from ^ 7n{y weiy taste, 
smell. 

359. Bad smell, Kusasi 



(15) 


NOTES ON DE. EDKINS’ PAPER 
‘‘A CHJNESE-JAPANESE VOCABULARY OF THE 
FIFTEENTPI CENTURY.” 


By Erxest Satow. 
yovember, 17, ISSl.] 

In forwarding to me the preceding paper for presentation to tlie 
Society, Dr. Ed kins suggested that I should make additional anno- 
tations on the Vocabulary which form a part of it, and this I have 
accordingly done, as briefly as possible. If in some places I have 
found reason to differ from his conclusions, I hope that the manner 
in which my opinion is expressed partakes as little as possible of a 
controversial tone. 

The number of Chinese single words and short phrases contained 
in this Vocabulary amounts to but 359, so that it is evidently the 
fruit of no very ])rolonged or profound study of the Japanese language. 
It appears probable that the materials were obtained from one, or 
perhaps two, Japanese, who happened to be visiting China, by one 
or more Chinese. These Japanese were more or less acquainted ith 
the Chinese colloquial language, as well as with the written character 
as it is used in their own country. They seem to have themselves 
assisted in determining the characters which were to be used in re- 
cording the Japanese sounds, for in some cases we And tliat what are 
called kwi hana were employed, wdiich a Chinese is not at all likely 
to have selecte,! for this purpose. Examples of this sort of kana in 
common use in Japan are if for ye, ^ for ne, T for chij where it is 
tlie Japanese translation or “ reading (kun, yomi) that determines 
the value of the character as an orthographic element, instead of 
being, as in the majority of cases, the original Chinese word or 
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“ sound ” (oUj howe^i such as P’ for i, for shiy ^ for cAi, and so on, 
which are called on kana, AVith the further subdivisions of these 
two classes, which may be best studied in the ^ ^ ^ ^ ^1, we 

have little to do, but there is one variety of the on kana of which 
this Vocabulary affords numerous examples, namely, the ^ 
JRlyaku On, or “ Abbreviated Sound ” of Chinese characters used to 
represent single syllables. They are by no means rare in the or- 
dinary Japanese kana and in the Alah-yefu-gana, as for instance “C 
and yi for te, ^ and ^ for ne ^ and ^ for he, ^ (from K) for ka, 
and so on. That this sort of kana is not a Japanese contrivance 
the Chinese system of Fan-chieh spelling sufficiently proves. In 
this Vocabulary the expedient is adopted in a considerable number 
of cases. Thus we find 15 nwif/ used for ml, l£ kang for ka, ^ij for 
ze, M and ^ for shi, ^ fan for ha, in addition to some other 30 
equally undoubted examples, where tlie final that hns been disre- 
garded is n or ng. Besides these there are about 40 in which a final 
k or t has l)een left out of account. On first examining the trans- 
criptions of Japanese words, T was <11 s posed to attribute a large 
j)ortion to the Japane>e instructors, and the cases where a final ng 
had been dro])[)ed, as for instance in M for 6, certainly seemed to 
countenance this view. But on comparing them with the Index to 
Dr. AVilliaras^s Syllabic Dictionary, where the Canton, Amoy and 
Shanghai pronunciations of the characters are marked, I found that 
the sound 6 could in nearly all of these cases be obtained from a 
Chinese syllable by simply ainj)utating a final ng, uiul as on further 
investigation I discovered that the tianscriber, whoever he might 
be, hail not u-ed this and similar syllables with any regard to long 
and short o, but luul actually written ko with Pi!l, £c and ^ (^kait or 
koii in Japanese, and therefore pronounced ko), lo with 5k (Joa in 
Japanese), and vio with ^ (matt in Japanese), I came to the con- 
clusion that these might all have been derived fiom some Southern 
Chinese }>ronunciation, and that it was not necessary to suppose them 
to have had a Japanese origin in the case of the present collection 
of words. The only in>taiice in which it might be thought that the 
transcription nf o could not have been contributed by any one else 
than a Japanese is that of n in 6gi, a fan, but as the author con- 
sistently disregards the difference between long and short o (with the 
exception of the woid o^hi, many, whicli he spells ooiA/), the selection 
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of this character in this case is probably no more than a coincidence. 
In the Canton and Shanghai dialects, according to Dr. Williams, 
it is ivong^ and in that of Amoy either of which would 

atford 0 . 

I have counted the on krma, and find them to be close upon 
300, counting the use of the same character for two different syllables 
as two kanci : and on classifying them as fur as possible according to 
their probable origin, I find those wliich follow an exclusively Chinese 
pronunciation to number 163, while the undouh.ted Japanese kona 
are only lo, and the remainder, in which are included all the 
“ abbreviated soun I ” kana, are 122. Probably the criterion fur- 
nished by the Index to Dr. Williams’ Dictionary is not infallible, but 
it is the best accessible, and may be accepted provisionally until we 
get a better. It is of course possible that the Japanese who supplied 
the transliterations were so well practised in spelling according to 
the Chinese pronunciation as to be able to perform the whole woik 
by themselves, but I doubt whether in that case they would have 
committed the inconsistencies that abound in the trauscriptioifs, and 
they would probably not have iise<l the same character to ex[)ress 
two or three different sounds of their own language. On the other 
hand, there are some six or seven examples of kun kana which no 
one but a Japanese would have been tempted to employ, and these, 
together with the on kana of Japanese origin, prove that tliey wrote 
down at least 15 or 20 words and phrases. The bulk of the work I 
consider to have hoen performed by a Chinese ignorant (J the Japa- 
nese hda-kana or hira-gann^ and depending entirely on his own ear 
for the correctness of his transcription, so that he w'as as liable to 
error as any man will be who attempts to spell phonetically words 
belonging to a language known to him only colloquially, or of which 
he is almost entirely ignorant. It also seems clear that tlie MS. 
vocabulary, when completed out of the ecattere<l notes that had been 
gathered at different times, from two or more informants, was not 
revised by any Ja 2 )aiiese, for had that been done the frequent 
inversions of the kana, and the importation of a Jap inese won! from 
one part of the vocabulary into another whei'e it has no bu-iuess to 
he, could not have taken place. For instance, the transfer of the 
word tami from No. 51, ** people,” to No. 53, “officials,” the coidu- 
sion of No. 74, “w^man,” with No. 75, “man,” the rendering 
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minihtshi, ugly/’ given under No. 112, “sniall-pox marks” (where 
it is probably in its right place), as well as under No. 304, “ hemp,” 
the confusion of “ seven ” with “ five ” under No. 302, and a host of 
other absurd mistakes would never have occurred. In addition to 
this sort of error, there is another large class, due no doubt to the 
illegible condition of the MS, which w'as used by the printer. If 
Dr. Ed kin s' conjecture be right, that the A^ocabulary was compiled 
about the beginning of the 15th century, then some 250 years must 
have elapsed before it was- published in the Supplement to the Sliiio- 
fu, the preface to wdrich is dated 1647, and we may safely assume 
that it was not the original MS. that the printer had to work from, 
hut one descended from it through many successive copyings. This 
would account for the many transcriptions, amounting to about 
one-sixth of the whole, which seem to bailie all attempts at decipher- 
ing or conjectural emendation, even with the knowledge of what the 
word ought to be, which is afforded by the Chinese terms supposed 
to be dfitined. These places aro hopelessly corrupt, and we can only 
restore the text hy substituting for each Lana given, one so utterly 
unlike it as to be justifiable by no supposition of the possibility of 
mere clerical error. But the remaining five- six tbs are either given 
with such an approach to exactness as to be easily recognizable at 
once, or the alteration of a single Lana immediately gives us the 
correct Japanese word required. 

At the Tokio Fii Public Library there is a copy of the Shuo-fu 
which appears to be in a much better condition than that from which 
the transcription forwarded l)y Dr. Edkins was takeiq and it has 
further been corrected by the aid of a still better copy in several 
places where the print was indistinct. These conections seem to 
have been honestly made, for the person to whom they are due has 
copied several erroneous transcriptions which he could easily have 
corrected hy a reference to the Chinese terms, if he had l 3 een so 
inclined. I have carefully compared Dr. Edkins' copy of the voca- 
bulary wdtb that possessed by the Tokio Fu Library, and have thus 
been enabled to make out several w'ords which in his inferior copy 
could not be deciphered. 

Apart from the general intei'c>c attaching to this vocabulary, 
as a partial record of the state ot the Japanese spoken language 
more than four centuries ago, it is relied on by Dr. Edkins as a fiord- 
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ing evidence in fuvour of his view that the present pronunciation of 
the syllables ^ and ^ is comparatively modern^ and later than the 
adoption of the Katakana and Hira-gana syllabaries, a view which 
I have controverted on the ground that there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to justify its acceptance. In order to give a clear idea of the 
amount of support to this theory that may be tiiouglit to be atforded 
by this Vocabulary, I have put together in the following tables all 
the words occurring in it which contain either of the disputed sylla- 
bles, adding at the same time the pronunciation of the Chinese 
characters used in transcribing them, according to the Index to Dr. 
Williams' Dictionary alieady referred to more than once. 


Xo. 

Chtx. Ciiak. 

Jap. word. 

ESir. WORT). 

ClIIX. SOUND. 



tMiki 

innon 

tut. 

10 


atsnshi 

hi,'t 

tot, cluit. 

20 

% ® 

t'iuciii 

earth 

tut. 

ai 

Jit 

midzu 

water 

tung. 

50 

nq ftJ IS 

midzugane 

inorcurv 

lung. 

lOS 

r. K a 

inadzushi 

poor 

timg. 

111 


ikntsu 

]iew many 

tu. 

118 

if-T- 

tat-u 

t ) stand 

tsu. 

119 

mm. 

mutsu 

to wait 

tsu. 

loa 


hadziika-^liL 

a'^liamcd 

dzii, tso. 

220 


tsume 

nail 

tsut. 

225 

Ki; 'ft' il 

Isuka 

hilt 

tut. 

231 


sudzurl 

inkstone 

dzn, tso. 

?> 

1?* 7- 

,, 


tsu. 

235 



thick 

tsok. 

2o0 

Bffi in SI it 

sakadziikl 

beer-cup 

dang. 

208 


kut'.u 

]M)Ot 

tu. 

299 


inatsu 

pine-tree 

dzu. 

3ir> 

tlS® ^ 

nodzuini 

rat 

dzu, tso. 

317 


hitutsii 

one 

tsu. 

319 


futat^u 

t\\ o 

ib. 

320 


initsu 

three 

ih. 

3*21 

mmm 

yuls-u 

tour 

ih. 

322 


It-Ut-ll ' 

five 

ib. 

3,23 



six 

ib. 

324 


nanatsn 

.seven 

it). 

325 


yrit'^u 

eii^ht 

ib. 
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32G 

^ 7b Ir kokonotsu 

nine 

tsn. 

32S 

^ ^ S ^ ^ to to hitotsu 

ten and one 

ib. 

sm 

K kadzu 

number 

tu. 

348 

^ 5 }; atsushi 

thick 

tsut. 


The final tsii of the cardinal numbers up to nine being identical 
in origin and meaning, I treat them as one word ; the two transcrip- 
tions of sudzuri, ‘‘ inkstone,” may also be taken as one, and the 
result is that in nine cases out of twenty-one the syllable is represented 
by a Chinese character the pronunciation of which was most likely 
iUy iuty iung, or dang, while in the remaining twelve cases it is trans- 
cribed by what must, with equal probability, have been sounded tsii, 
dzu, or tsut. This fact of course proves beyond a doubt tlmt in some 
words at least ^ was pronounced fsu by the Japanese of the 15th 
century, and Dr. Edkins in his note on No. 220, tmme, allows that 
“ the change of tu to tsu in Japanese had already begun in the time 
of this book,” although in his note to No. 2, tsuki, he says : “ IMoon, 
Take, Here the use of ^ for what is now tsu shows that in changed 
into tsu in Japanese since the time of the Chinese author ; ” and with 
reference to No. Ill, he remarks: “ Tosi, year. The Vocabulary 
gives Ihttsu, how old are you ? The Japanese sound of the time 
would be ihitsu,'' Fi om these observations T understand him to take 
the view that the syllable was tsu in some words and tu in others at 
the period when this collection was made, an opinion the justice of 
which it is certainly difficult to admit. For that would involve our 
supposing that the numerative suffix tsu the equivalent of the 
Chinese was tu \n 'i ^ ^ (;ikutu), how many,” and tsu in 
hifotsUj futafsu, “one,” “two” and so on. And if he were correct 
in the v/ilue he gives to in No. 19, then we should have to admit 
that the word 7 -y, which means both “ thick ” and “ hot,” was 

pronounced atsushi when it hap pencil to be used in the former sense 
and atusld when it had the latter signification. A careful examina- 
tion of the text of the Vocabulary shows that in a considerable 
number of cases tlie Japanese word is transliterated twice over, and 
Dr. Edkins especially draws attention to this fact in the case of the 
numerals (Nos. 317 to 322). There is no doubt in my mind that 
these two sets of transcriptions are of independent origin, and 
represent either the auscultatory experiences of two different Cliinese, 
or the values which one Chinese put on the pronunciation of two 
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individual Japanese, or in other words that different experiments in 
recording the sounds heard appeared to give different results. This 
accounts for our finding for “one,” the two forms hitotsu and himi- 
icdo ; for “ two,”/^(^a^i( and hitaio ; for “ three,” mitsu and sitato; for 
“ five,” itsutsu and nanato. It is easy to see tliat this second series 
of numerals is incomplete and wrongly arranged ; that the mi of 
liimitato belongs really to a mito which should have been the com- 
panion of mifsu ; that nanato means “ seven,” and that sitato may be 
another erroneous pronunciation o^futatsuj like the sJitats which is so 
often heard from the mouths of European residents in Japan in the 
present day. It would take up too much time to enter on a dis- 
cussion of the habits of mispronunciation which seem to come 
naturally to strangers who are unacquainted with the orthography 
of Japanese, but one fact emerges with distinctness from the fore- 
going, namely, that what was sometimes recorded as to was at other 
times written down as tsUy and that the occurrence of to or tu as the 
representative of ^ is by no means conclusive against its having 
been really pronounced tsiL (It may here be noted that % is tok in 
Shanghai and Canton, Si is tourj in Amoy, SI to in Canton and 
Amoy, and JK toh in Shanghai.) 

The following are the words contained in the Vocabulary, in 
which ^ is at present pronounced clii or ji, according as it has the 
nigovl or not. 


No. 

(JillX. CllAK. 

Jai’. woko. 

Kn*;. word. 

Chin, sounp. 

20 


tsuclii 

oarlli 

chi, ti, tbz 

4S 


slancliiu 

brad's 

jiok, zah 

oC) 


ojii 

old nuui 

chi, ti, Uiz 

72 

M 56 

‘Mi 

uncle 

chi, ti, tbz 

80 


daclii ill tomodaclii 

friend 

ti 





slieng 

loo 

fB 

chiyau 

eldest (?) 

tio 

o02 


ajiki no 

(no meaning) tsi 

20:5 

4* -ar tn 

, ajikiuaishi 

dull 

ib. 

223 


tachi 

sword 

t^i 

260 

xK W 

jinko 

aloes wood 

tiiii, dz 

331 

Hb 

m 

clii 

thousand 

chie, tsia 

335 

im iKi 4!] 

kokochi 

feeling 

till 

339 

m ^ 

clusa (for chiisa^iu) 

little 

tsi 

343 


chika 

near 

till 
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We have here five cases in which there must have been sibilla- 
tion in the corresponding Chinese character, four in which it was 
absent, and four doubtful cases, in which it may or may not have 
been present. In the case of No. 80, where the word daclii is repre- 
sented by ^ and 'X tlie recorders of the sounds appear to have 
thought that they heard tati and tcislii respectively (for characters 
like ^ and ^ are found in this Vocabulary used for slii ; see 
Nos. 163 and 215), so that if ^Ye deduct this doubtful case the sibil- 
hint is ill the majority. In spite of this iJr. Ed kins says in his note 
on No. 195, ‘‘ Start on a journey, Otachl. has become dd since 
the time of this Vocabulary,” thus entirely ignoring the cases whe e 
there is not tlie slightest reason for supposing the sound of T to have 
been anything but rhi, la the sentence just quoted, Dr. Ed kins 
makes an unintentional slip when he says has become chi, for in 
Japanese it is, a ml as far as we know always lias lieen, teki, and in 
Chinese tih, or tlk, but never chi. He was thinking, of course,' 

of when he wrote 

As examples of how iuditierent the modern Japanese are about 
the way in which they transliterate and "/* into Roman letters, I 
will give the following from a notice-board at ^linobu. It is a pro- 
hibition against shooting within the [uceincts of the temples, and is 
supposed to be written in Japanese and some finvign language, but 
the translator's acquaintance with European tongues w^as apparently 
limited to the alphabet, combined with a vague notion that by dis- 
locating the order of words in a Japanese sentence, it was brought 
into conformity with, let us say, English syntax. The extract 
contains these words : “ no lianatu no Jeitpan oitc ni cono sakai nii,^^ 
which I will not atteuqit to translate, contenting myself with point- 
ing out that the second word is to be pro ncu need hanatsu (to 
discharge) and the last nchi (within.) An example of the converse 
method of proceeding is the use of pronounced chi, to spell the 
first syllable of “ typhus,’^ constantly to be found in newspaper 
paragraphs in v;hich sanitary matters are discussed. 

Willi respect to the pronunciation of and u by the Japanese 
who supplied the materials for this vocabulary, I have no difficulty in 
agreeing vith Dr, E(tkins view. They were as far as we can see natives 
of Kiu'Shiu, and to judge by the practice still greatly prevalent in 
that island, would probably enunciate tliem something like/ct and/, 
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though of the latter 1 do not feel quite certain; as in one place, Ko. 
160, the word liitOy ‘‘ man/' appears to have been written down shito. 

Before proceeding to make any o])servation3 upon the contents 
of the vocabulary itself, it is necessary to say one or two words with 
respect to an anachronism, which as it appears to me, is contained 
in the introductory remarks pretixed by Dr. Edkiiis. He there 
says : “ For a century and more [after Kublai's invasions of Japan 
in the 13th century] the coast of China north and south was invaded 
by the Japanese. The mariners compass of Europe had been in- 
troduced to Japan by the Poituguese, and the Chinese imitated it. 
The Japanese used the European compass in their piratical voyages. 
The ships of Kublai had the compass in which* tlie needle floated on 
water, the invention of the Cliinese. When the Chinese found the 
European compass on the Japanese junks they adopted it, while keep- 
ing their own mode of marking the quarters and intermediate points. 
This Avas in the IGlIi century,'' and at the end of the following 
paragraph he adds : But it is also plain from the fact that tlie 

note at the end of the vocabulaiy sp‘*aks of piracies and the nece^’ 
sary defence of the Chinese coast from Japanese invasion, circums- 
tances which clearly point to the Ming dynasty as the time to which the 
hook belongs, and I assign it to the early part of the loth century.'^ 

The natural inference from these two passages is, 1st, that the 
piracies took place in the early part ot the loth century ; 2nd, that 
the Japanese at that time possessed the European mariner's compass, 
and 3rd, that they had ohtaintMl it from the Portuguese. But unless 
there are sources of information abont the early intercourse of 
Portugal with Japan in the po>scs-ion of Dr. Edkins, which are not 
generally accessible, I can only suppose my self to have misunder- 
stood him, as the discovery of Japan i)y Pinto is not believed to 
Iiave taken place l^efore lo42. 

OBSERVATIONS uN THE VOCAIH'LARY. 

Xo. 1. 'ffr for Is not this intended as the e( pi i valent of 
5c interpreted as the which presides o\ei the destinies ot the 

universe (See the 5c >^lh h oIIa. under ^ iih}. The 

Japanese word for tlie physical Heaven \^ame, which we should have 
expected to find here, a- it is given in ali Japanese dictionaries, and 
is u iamiliar wuid in the phra.e “ Anu hn-lii:' Heaven and Earth. 
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Dr. Edkins remarks : ‘‘ Heaveu, Ten to. To is a suffix iix common 
use. Hepbura says it is si.” But it is surely going unnecessarily 
far to assume that ^ is to be read to here. Even if it were, that 
would not give us ^ ten46, with a long o, in which Dr. Hepburn 
is supported by the trustworthy authority of the Wa-kun Shiwori. 
And in any case ten-to as a Japanese word means sim}>Iy the sun, 
and the other renderings of “ The ruling power of nature, the Deity, 
heaven ” given by Dr. Hepburn, are evidently corruptions of the 
literal meaning “ Heaven's Way or Principles.” I confess myself, 
however, at a loss to comprehend the bearing of the remark “To is 
a suffix in common use.” It would almost seem as if the Japanese 
were supposed to be in the habit of tacking on this syllable to any 
word, quite arbitrarily and without attacliing any precise meaning 
to it, but tlie only sense in which the statement can ha ti ne is timt 
to, originally a demonstrative jjronoun, is used as a suffix in form- 
ing adverbs, and as such is about equivalent to the English “ ly.” 
But this of course is not the to of Tea-to sama. 

Ko. 2. This is perhaps koy'O (®) in such expressions as kono-govo 
“lately,” which is frequently written ® H. The compiler, if aware 
that this conqjouud was read kono^goro, might easily fall into the 
mistake of supposing that koro (or goro) was the equivalent of the 
second character. 

No. 5. Wind antskiy kaze. The use of a kiui kana like for 
am seems to show that a Japanese wrote this. ^ for ski also looks 
like a Japanese contribution, though as a matter of fact it is not a 
common Japanese kana for that syllabi**. The “sound” of is 
slug a, but in inodern pronunciation, and perhaps in earlier times, 
the yu is usually dropped. Another conjecture is that ^ is a clerical 
iTror for frequently used in this vocabulary for ski. iu fj for 
kaze is also apparently Japanese, though the second is not an ordinary 
kana. 

No. 8. This might be a Japanese transcription, as both § and 
arc in common use as kana. 

No. 10. Perhaps the first is for. and the second (as Dr. 
Edkins suggests) for so that we have here merely two different 
transcriptions of the same word slwno^ “ hoar-frost.” The second, 
however, cannot be regarded as a very exact record of the Japanese 
pronunciation. 
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No. 11. This may perhaps be for ame ‘‘there is rain,” 
an unidiomatic phrase ; M is found for “ a ” in No. 61. 

No. 13. Night, yon(. 

No. 14. Midday, hiriL 

No. 15. Evening, yosa-gata. The emendation of tS for ® pro- 
posed by Dr. Ed kins seems hardly necessary. Yosa is provincial 
for yvfUy “ evening.” H and 3^ are apparently transposed by 
mistake. Still, I do not quite see how a native of Kiu-shiu could 
pronounce % any thing but hva, P9 read fa is evidently a Japanese 
contribution, while the first two characters were no doubt selected by 
a Chinese. 

No. 17. Dark, liirashi. 

No. 18. Cold, sahushi, a dialectic variation of samush I ^ “cold.” 

No. 21. To-morrow, asn, ashtta, 0 is probably a mistake of 
the copyist for pEl. In that case the second word was contributed by 
a Japanese, but the first follows the Chinese pronunciation of the 
characters used in spelling it. 

No. 22. The state of the Tukio copy shows that there was 
originally a third character after JS, which has become obliterated 
on the block from which this leaf was printed, and M has been 
subsecpiently added in vermilion, from comparison with a copy in 
which this character was clearly recognizable. But M is an error 
for some character that should be read e, and this fact shows the bona 
fides of the person who made the corrections in the Tokio copy. In 
No. 28 we have K ^ for ascdie, wdiich affords an indication of 
what the proper character should be here. 

No. 24. Day before yesterday, ototoL 

No. 25. The sun sets, lii huvuru. This form hirnru is charac- 
teristic of the western dialects in general. 

No. 26. The Tokid copy has quite plainly M where the first 
character on the right is intended f)r kio, “ to-day,” as in No. 20, 
and the rest is oiyari, “ come,” identical with orlyari of the niedueval 
comedies. In the province of Satsuma, and perhaps in other parts 
of Kiu-shiu, “ r ” is often dropped before “ i ” : thus aimaBii is heard 
instead of arimasu, ovlonio for oredomOf “we”; hai for harif 
“ s|X)rting.” 

No. 28. Come the day after to-morrow, cmitte oiyari. 

No. 32. Sea, imi. 

vot. X. 


4 
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No. 33. The Tukiu copy has ^ for ishl, which enables us to 
see that also should be 
No. 35. Fire, hi. 

No. 38. East, hingasM. We must supply 7k for the final sylla- 
ble. Bin for hi in this word is provincial. 

No. 45. Silver, shiro^gane. 

No. 50. Quicksilver, vihkwganr. 

No. 51. In the Tokio copy the Japanese is^iven as follows :# life, 

the two lower characters having been written in from comparison 
with a cleaner copy of the Shuo-fu. This is ijorl zeal, for yoi zeni, 
“ good copper coin/’ which corresponds with the Chinese words. 

No. 53. Official, oyahe (for oyahe), taml. Tumi is here out of its 
place; it belongs to the next numl)er. It could not possibly be a 
mistake for the word Daimi^ as Dr. Edkins suggests, which the 
Japanese informant would ceitainly have written if lie had 

had anything to do with the matter, and moreover the term ^ was 
utterly inappropriate to the % who were not at any time eo nomine 
officials. Oyake looks very like Japanese spelling: strictly, tvo 
ya kei. The original meaning I take to be as nearly as possible 
royal.^’ 

No. 54. The Tokio copy has under and the whole 

may he intended for htakn-sh<\ In the Amoy dialect is piat 
and in s ion g. Now as it is a constant practice in this vocabulary 
to drop a final ng, t lie re can be little doubt that ^ is to be read 
sio. Ta.i is the Japanese for ‘^people,” though usually written 
with 

No. 55. Great officer, fa ta oyake. There is no such term as 
this in Japanese, to my knowletige. 

No. 56. OM man, f>'ji. This is o///, generally used with the 
polite addition of mina or san in addressing an old man. It is a 
corruption of/^/b “ grandfatlier,” with the honorific o prefixed. 

No. 57, OM woman, liihu, ohl, for ohaa, corruption of baba, 
** grandmother,” ustd like oji above. The transliteration is not 
felicitous. 

No. 58. Futhei’, oya. Dr. Ed kins’ rendering near relative ” 
is perhaps an inference from the common use of 12 as its equivalent. 
It, however, has no such meaning, but signifies ^'parent” or 
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“ parents.’^ It is connected with oyl, be old/' and originally 
meant “ elder/’ Probably a character which represented has been 
lost here. 

Xo, no. Elder brother, cmL 

Xo. Go. Younger sister ; ane to imoto is what this reads, and is 
probably a translation of Imoto should be imoto, 

Xo. 68. Daughter, vmsumc, is perhaps a i:un kanct^ but is 
more probably a mistake for RS. Compare Xo. 316. 

Xo. 69. looks like o/, “ nephew,” wliich has crept in here by 
mistake. 

Xo. 77. The Tokid copy has ^ added in vermilion, which would 
give ivcika dachi, but this does not seem to be good Japanese. Both 
% for u'a and ^ for ka are Japanese kuna in common use. 

Xo. 7^. Young child, wahi for 'ivavambe. There is a space left 
in the original between the characters ^ and W, showing that tliere 
was something in the original MS. which the printer’s copvist could 
not decipher. Dr. Edkiiis conjectures akamboy which I venture to 
think less likely than u'arambe. 

Xo. 79. Relations, shin-nii, 

Xo. 84. Servant, waJea perhaps for ivakai'shL The Tukid copy 
has fi under which leads to the conjecture that the whole Avord 
may have been wakai-shi, or some similar expression. 

Xo, 88. This is not dorobo, but nuBuhito, This confusion of “1 ” 
and “ n ” occurs elsewhere, as in Xo. 106, where M is used for nu. 
This reading justifies Dr. Edkins’ emendation of for ffi. 

Xo. 89. One-eyed man. The two characters ^ K look like the 
provincial word mekk(\ but the other two are undecipherable. 

Xo. 90, Blind man, mekura. The Tokid copy has for the 
last syllable. 

Xo. 91. In the Tdkid copy M is quite distinct. 

Xo. 92. I, oidrly onori, i.e., onore. The Tdkid copy has S 
for S, which looks like a mistake of for as in Xo. 

61, where ** n ” is used for “ m.” The spelling in any case is not 
very exact. 

Xo. 96. Good-looking, mimiyoshi for mimeyoshi. 

Xo. 97. Xothing seems clearer than the fact that ?rte/and ol are 
of the female and male sexes respectively ; whatever may he the 
Chinese character with which they are written, mel can only be, 
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“ niece and oi “ nephew/^ The remarks of Dr. Edkins^ Japa- 
nese friend must be taken to refer to the application of the 
Chinese character, and not to the signification of the Japanese 
word oi, 

No. 105. Dear, taJcashi, 

No. 106. Cheep, yasii, yasushi. The Tukio copy supplies S 
below ^11 which should be and ^ above The right-hand 
transliteration has lost the final shi. 

No. 107. Rich, idol'll, the proper Chinese characters for 
which are ^ This agrees much better with the usage of 
the compiler as regards hana than does yutaka, suggested by 
Dr. Edkins. 

No. 108. madzushi, “ poor,” is no doubt the word intended, but 
the only part recognizable is ^ for dzii. 

No. 112. Pockmarks. I take the Japanese word intended 
here to be minikushi, “ugly.” Just as in muko, No. 82, the 
viu is represented by ^ mi, here we have a mi written with ^ 
mu. In the Tokio copy the character underneath is A, to be 
read ni. , 

No. 115. Thief, numhito, probably supplied by a Japanese. 
for nu is an instance of the southern Chinese confusion between “ n ” 
and “ 1 ; ” but though and ^ are Chinese kana, A for liito is a 
Japanese hxn kana. 

No. 116. Desirable, hoshi-shi, of which the final syllable is a 
mediaival corruption, the true conclusive form being hoshi. 

No. 118. Stand, tatsn. This and s acceding examples show that 
the final syllable of such verbs was pronounced tsu as at the present 
day. 

No. 123. The Tokio copy has 15 for fS, but the latter is evidently 
correct. It seems a little hazardous to take ft as ideographic. In 
other instances of Sinico-Japanese words in this compilation, we find 
them invariably spelt phonetically, as Nos. 79, shin-nd, spelt if S’ 
instead of *1 ; No. 104, rdk), spelt dd ^ for M P ; No. 85, vsho, 
“ priest,” written .& ^ instead of 411 ; No. 52, dai-ri, A M instead 

of ^ S, and several other cases. There is an ohl Japanese word, 
shire-mono, for “ fool,” and .ddre-yoto is not an impossible compound 
in the sense of “ folly,” which would have a good chance of surviving 
in a provincial dialect such as that of the persons who furnished these 
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materials. There is some difficulty in admitting for ski and 4 
for re, though the excision of the final is a common expedient with 
the compiler. JX is for ta, as in No. 121. 

No. 125. To see, miriu The two characters on the right should 
be ranged with the one under definition, as they are both equally 
mini in Japanese. 

No. 132. To revile, uyamashi, lujamaki is the reading of this 
example, I cannot help thinking that the Chinese character here 
has fallen down from the preceding one, with which it is constantly 
used in combination, and the two^Japanese words given seem to have 
some connection with xiyamau, “ to honour,’’ written §5: j^, which is 
the proper correlative of S . 

No. 133. ^^nore, imhiki, looks like the Kiu-shiu dialect for 

IbikL 

No. 135. Mhdoni, “ to return,” is no doubt tli J first definition, 
and the rest is perhaps for and tatsa, to “go away” and “ to 
start.” 

No. lob. Okoira is for o kaycri ; the transliteration is here veiy 
wide of the mark. The second word is evidently oiyara, already 
explained. 

No. 138. Come, olyari (as above) and klta, came. The Tokio 
copy has ^ between W and H. 

No. 139. Probably yagate oiyari, “ come immediately,” is the 
first rendering, being for The second is modote ko for modotte 
koi, wliieh has crept in here by mistake from No. 141. 

No, 141. The Tokio copy has M for and we must supply fpj 
, before it to complete the word, which gives us mote okarl for imdattc 
olyari. 

No. 142. Come (piickly, hay a oiyari. The second is probably 
for hayaka, the adverb used by itself imperatively. 

No. 143. The Tokio copy has distinctly ^ for ^ and H for iS, 
If it is correct the Chinese means “give me,” and the Japanese word 
intended is perhaps tube, the old word for “ give,” wliicli still survives 
in some provincial dialects. 

No. 147. “ It is a long time since I saw you.” It has been 
suggested to me by a teacher that two Japanese expressions are here 
to be distinguished : o hisaski and o mediura^hi, and I have no doubt 
that he is quite right iu his conjcctun\ 
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No. 150. The first Japanese word ought to be iireshi^ but the 
kana are all wrong with the exception, of the last. In the other ^ 
is for and AT hr it; which gives yorokobu. 

No. 152. Disrespectful.” The Japanese is nani-goto mosanu, 
says nothing,” if we conjecture that a confusion has taken place 
here between “ n ” and “ 1 ” in the case of ; S is in the 
Shanghai dialect. 

No. 155. This is probably o rnaire ; the old circumlocution for 
eating and drinking being viami, which is still current in some 
out-of-the-way places. 

No. 156, The two Chinese characters ^ M here form the equiva- 
lent of koma^ spinning-toj),” and crept into the category “ Human 
Actions ” by mistake. See the Wa-miyau Sen, bk. 4, f. 8v., and 
other dictionaries. This ex2fianation was also suggested to me by a 
teacher. 

No. 157. To place in order, soro for soroyern. 

No. 158. is perhaps motarumaslii for kitanunaji. 

No. 162. The second is a mistake of the copyist. The word 
was never noyiiniriL 

No. 163. seems to be altla iataka for hito tafnJaL It is curious 
that L should here be spelt ^lil. 

No. 165. Painful, llashi. 

No. 169. It has been suggested to me that tlie Japanese word is 
okeblftfsht, the same as snke-hitnshl, or sake-hitari, the latter of which 
is given in Dr. Hepburn’s dictionary. 

No. 171 is probably anke malri, ** drink .T? being for S, 

and the order reversed to make it correspond with that of the Chinese 
words. ' 

No. 175. Ilai is very old, and at the same time very modern ; 
yiil'H I have never heal'd in colloquial, but it is found in books. 
Yuku and iku both occur in the Mnn-yefifrBJufnj so that the use of the 
one or the other is no evidence of antiquity. To say “ modern 
Japanese has ynkn. conveys a false impression. 

No. 178, Kokorn’C^d is no doubt meant. ^ is for but fl is 
corrupt ; perhaps it is for pronounced nt. In the Tokio copy 
there is a character which I read under which may then be 
conjectured to be a mistake for giving kokorn^e shifft, not very 
correct but still within the bounds of possibility. 
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No, 180. The second word is perhaps hatasii, to finish.” 

No. 181. This is properly te^ wound.” 

No, 190. The hami here probably belongs iokayu, “ to change,” 
from which it has been transposed by a mistake. 

No. 191. Hhidariislii, “ hungry,” another Kiu-shiu peculiarity. 

No. 193. Kayasu is a provincialism for kayesii, “ to return ” 

(t. V.). 

No. 198. Will you not sell, unimal ktu The only difficulty here 
is that R is usually mo, not mcii 

No. 199. Why should I sell it, e., I wont sell it. The Japanese 
seems to read like nam (or nroi^) ifrimasn. In this case the kmi kana 
masif for ^ would indicate that a Japanese had written it down. 

Nos. 202 and 203. The first is ajiki no and the second ajikl no 
nashL Now this is how the note was made, I conceive. The Chinese 
wrote down the phrase Si tf, for which the Japanese gave hitn as 
the ecpii valent ajikinashi, that being tbe reading ” of the two 
characters, without stopping to inquire whether the meaning of the 
Japanese word exactly corresponded to that of the Chinese expression. 
It is well known that the Japanese use many Chinese compoinul 
words in, at all events, an un classical sense, and frequently in a 
sense widely different from the proper signification. But the Wa- 
kuu Shiwori quotes a passage from tlie til, where M tra has tlie 
same meaning as ajlkinashi of ‘‘ tasteless ” in a moral way, dull, 
miserable. There is no authority for the insertion of no between 
ojikl and iiashly but still it is not altogether impossible, if the expres- 
sion were used as an attribute, to have f^jtki no nal. I cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking that 7b has been repeated by mistake. If the 
compiler knew that na^\i was Mj he might naturally infer that the 
converse term in Japanese was oJlkt\ or the Japanese informant may 
possibly have told him so; reasoning thus: “ SH is ajikniaahi. 
Then your phrase ^ 1# must be ajiki,’' For it is not a collection of 
Japanese words with Chinese explanations that we have before us, 
but a selection of Chinese words ami phrases with their Japanese 
equivalents. It is unlikely that the Japanese would voluntarily 
have suggested or invented the independent existence of ajiki. Xa- 
sake naiy it should be observed, is not an equivalent for ajiki-nashiy 
but for in its sense of “ unkind.” 

No. 208. Ear, vihni. 
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No. 216. Hlngi, beard, the modern Idyi, 

No. 218. Hnrn, belly. 

No. 224. The Tukiu copy has ^ for H under JT, which suggests 
kfitcuiciy the hi having been omitted by a copyist’s error, but tachi is 
more likely on the whole. The other seems to have been meant for 
hitaiia, but is very corrupt. 

No. 225. This is isubL “ grip.” Ei has crept in by mistake. 

No. 231. Here we have 1% JSl M (sofsuri) and W ^ ^ (siirltsu) 
for mdzurij “ ink-stone,” proving clearly that in this word at least 
was pronounced tsiu 

No. 234. In this instance the same character is used for a that 
represents a in the preceding example. The second character is to 
be read inn, and the third is tsf^j thus giving (unnhiij which is very 
i^iT o\X um-ginaiy tlie word re(|uired as the e(|uivalent of the Chinese 
characters. Dr. Edkius suggests that the second character nuist 
have been j®, and that the word intended is “ thin but to 

get this result we must take ^ as a Japanese huut for alii, whicli is 
not in accordance with the practice in the rest of the vocabulary, 
where it always stands for fan. 

No. 235. VencW, fill tde ; this is Kiu-shiu pronunciation. 

No. 241. This reads knyisj, for knsarl, ‘‘chain,” not “ lock,” as 
rendered by Dr. Ed kins, following the Chinese character. The 
Japanese always use for “ chain ” and ^ for “ lock.” 

No. 252, 1 do not understand Dr. Edkiiis’ statement that “ kaa-c 
was then heard, but (f(a / is now^ common.” I have never heard 
anything but knynhfSft for “ umbrella ” during the fifteen years I have 
spent in Japan, ami think that he must have been misinformed. 

No. 257. Vermilion, aldyo aknahi ; the Giyoku Hen gives nkn- 
laid for of which ahisJd must be a corruption. 

No. 2G4. Rice- beer jar, snke knhi for sake-game. The Tokib 
copy distinctly has ^ iS instead of the reading in the trans- 
cription simt by Dr. Ed kins. 

No. 265, Bowl, aki (for 6kl) vhrtwn, literally, “ big cup,” though 
it is not quite clear how IS should have the value of vita. In Japa- 
nese it would be pronounced eh.6. 

No. 267. Clothing, kimo for kimaao. The Tokio copy supplies 
11, and the Word then reads Limorl. This locks like another in- 
stance of the contusion between “ 1 ” and “ n ” in Chinese. 
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No. 272. Felt shirt. The Japanese word is apparently mlnot a 
waterproof coat made of hemp or straw. 

No. 274. Cotton cloth, niouien. These two characters were no 
doubt supplied by a Japanese. They are used in the early books, 
such as the Ni-hoh-gi, to denote the bark of the paper mulberry, 
of which the ancient Japanese made clothing. When cotton 
superseded bark fibre, they were transferred to cotton cloth and pro- 
nounced by their cn, — inomen. 

No. 280. Kara sake may perhaps have been intended by the 
Japanese informant as a definition of spirits. It can hardly be said 
that the character given in Dr. Hepbunfs Dictionary is wrong, as 
far as be is concerned, seeing that it is one always used by the Japa- 
nese, who call spirits slw-shlii ; if the character ?S were employed, 
the Japanese word would have to he shn-shtii, lathe \}(i-numu Sen 
we find for the Japanese equivalent of it S fsiiJcun kahesenf mke, i. 
c., sake made over again, or distilled spirit. 

No. 284. The Tokio copy supplies M after meshi, and thus 
completes the second word, which is o mmriy as in No. 155, but the 
second character read mat is wrong. 

No. 286. Miso, the article of food here named, is quite distinct 
from soy, which is written ^ jife, and pronounced shnyu, the original 
of our word soy. 

No. 287. Dr. Edkins says : The form hme home of the voca- 

bulary is not now used.^^ Dut the reduplication of the word home is 
evidently merely a copyist's error. 

No. 298. Before the lihao-kl was used for sulphur matches, 
it formed the material of tlie fire-drill, from which circumstance, 
and not from the more modern invention, it was undoubtedly 
named. 

No. 304. The TokiO copy has A for A. This Japanese word is 
minikasJiiy by mistake for No. 112, which see. 

No. 308. Piff. slmliL This is the ancient woid for flesh ami 
also for large game, as the deer and wild boar, but not for the 
domestic pig. The general term for pig, whether wild or tame, was 
/, written which might also be interpreted by Bliishi, In modern 
times at least the Japanese employ W as the equivalent oihida, using 
IS, which the dictionaries tell us is more properly written for i no 
shishif the wild boar." 
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Ko. 309. Domestic fowl, niivatodi, niwatorL In the first render 
ing the first and second characters have to be transposed ; but SR for 
wa seems rather strange, and ti or di for rl is curious. In the south 
of Kiu-shiu, e.g., the province of Satsuma, ri is often so pronounced 
as to sound like ,/V. It would appear that the Japanese informant 
actually did this, and the Chinese pupil wrote down ^ — unless, 
indeed, this is merely a corruption of the original. 

No. 314. Louse, sMramL Either 7-K is a kmi huvi read and 
contributed by the Japanese, or it is a slip of the pen for 

No. 315. I cannot find any evidence of j/agi being the old word 
for “goat,’^ as stated by Dr. Edkins. It is not given in the Tlu- 
viiifftn Seu, nor in the Wa-hin Shurorij and in fact 1 have been able 
to find it in only one dictionary, the popular 

where it is said to be the same as ^ of which it is ap- 

parently a corruption. At present appears to be applie<.l to 
the sheep, while yagi is confined to the goat. Neither animal having 
been bred in Japan before the present century, and then only on a 
small scale in one or two localities, it is natural enough that there 
should be some confusion made between them and their appropriate 
designations respectively. 

No. 325. The Tokiu copy has Sc for and its sound in the 
Amoy dialect is yr>, giving yofsu, for yafsn. 

No. 328. The Tokio copy has, in vermilion on a piece of paper 
pasted over the original, ^ ^ ^ to be read to to hitatsu for to 

to hltotsify “ ten and ‘‘ one ” i.e., eleven ; ” but this is never used 
by the Japanese. Tirx'o nmori Idtofsn was the ancient way of saying 
eleven. 

No, 331. I ‘take In tf) be phonetic for rld^ the old word for 
“ thousand.’’ 

No. 333. fnj is most likely to be read c, in accordance with the 
usual practice in this vocabulary. 

No. 334, Good, kohochi ycshi, which means “ agreeable to one’s 
feelings ” rather than merely good.” 

No. 336. The Tokio copy has ^ under 5^, from wliich it is 
clear that luigoto^ “ pretty,” is intended. 

No. 338. This seems uninteligible, but the whole may perhaps 
be retul as aukonat oJeJ, the first part, h(zu s^d'unai, having been 
imported here by mistake. 
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No, 339. §inall, Ims^i for cJulsfislii, ^ being a mistake of the 
copyist for and the final syllable having been lost It will be 
observed that tlie compiler very seldom takes any notice of the 
difference between long and short vowels, except in the case of /M/, 
many,” which he wrlttes oosl as in the succeeding number, where 
^ is probably to be taken as bihv. for number.” 

No. 345. Short, mih(. Here the S 3 dlable jl has been dropped 
out of the middle. 

No. 353. is perhaps to he read r,)r(fa hoshlj want more.” 

No, 356. The Tokio copy has M added in vermillion, which 
give us oosi, pronounced 6sJti\ “ many.” 

No. 358. The etymology of hMmhii {kauhitslii') seems more 
likely ki, scent, and agreeable, h and being universally 

interchangeai)le in Japanese. 

Note . — The Japanese words in this Vocabulary are written 
phonetically, without regard to the Japanese hma. ortliography, and 
I have followed the same practice iu discussing them, in order to 
avoid the inconvenience arising from the use of two systems of 
spelling in one paper. The only exceptions I have made are the 
titles of books quoted by myself. 


DISCUSSIOX- 


Mr. Chamberlain then read the following remarks: 

If it will not he thought too bold of me to take up the time of the 
Society with the expression of my own opinions after it has already been 
favoured with the views of such much more competent scholars, I may 
perhaps be allow'ed to add a few remarks on the matter under disciissicm, as 
I have hud the advantage of privately perusing the two papers which have 
just been read out to the meeting, and have considered the subject with 
some care. In the first place I w'ould emphasize the fact that, taking the 
Vocabulary brought forward by Dr. Edkincs as the standard, Air. Satow 
makes out his case arithmetically in favour of the probability of the kana 
letter having already been pronounced Un and not tu at the time of the 
compilation of the said Vocabulary, f.c., probably as early as the 15th 
century. He likewise seems to e.-tablish, though with not quite the same 
thoroughness, the similarly ancient date to be attributed to the pronunciation 
of as chi. On the other hand Dr. Ed kins is to be thanked for giving U3 
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additional grounds for holding that H in Japanese is but a corruption of F, 
though I venture to think that, with the much more trustworthy evidence 
derived from other sources, few persons would ever have felt inclined to cast 
a doubt on so reasonable an opinion. It must be remembered, however, that 
this F (as we know both by the pronunciation of the syllable /n, in which 
the sound has not yet encroached on -F, and by the substitution of W for 
H before the vowels a and o) was not our English jF, but the pure labial 
letter; and it is only by making similar allowances that ^ and 5^ can be said 
to be pronounced like our syllables chi or ti and tsu or tu respectively. The 
pronunciation of few, if any, Japanese letters exactly coincides with that of 
the English letters by which, for want of better, we represent them ; and in 
the case of the five syllables of the T series (ideally ta, tij tu, te, to, but in 
actual Yedo practice ta, chi, tm, te, to) there is to be remembered in the first 
place the diSerence between the pure dental sound of the Japanese T and 
the palatal sound of our English T; and secondly, the fact that in this series 
of syllables there is a slight tendency to sibillation, which in some provinces 
affects one syllable and in others another, and which, when it occurs, may 
most conveniently be represented by writing an S after the T or by 
substituting CH for T, though the effect produced on the ear is not so sharp 
or hissing an one as that produced by the combination in English of the 
consonants in question. That the Japanese themselves cannot, without 
prolonged study, distinguish the difference in sound between such words as 
tear and cheer or tiuo and the German word m, no one who has ever had 
anything to do with teaching them European languages will deny. These 
considerations seem to a certain extent, if I may be allowed to say so, to cut 
the ground of dispute away, and the latter in particular brings me to the 
point to which I w'ould more particularly draw attention. It is the very 
slight weight which sh()uld be attached to Japanese transcriptions of dental 
or sibilant sounds. Xeither they nor the Chinese are gifted with a delicate 
ear; and at the present day when they attempt to write down the sounds of 
each others languages, they fall into errors which are as gross as they are 
perpetually recurring. An educated native of North China, with whom I 
am acquainted and who has been residing over a year in Yedo, is still 
unable so much as to hear the difference between such words as kakimashita, 
“ I have written,’^ and kachimashita, “ I have conquered,” — much less to 
write them down, as his dialect affords him no means of doing so. To the 
(in modern Japanese) vital distinction between long and short o he is 
equally obtuse, and it seems to make no difference to him whether a syllable 
has or has not as its initial a nasalized g. These are but a few instances among 
many of the incapacity of the Chinese for distinguishing shades — often 
well^efined shades — of sound; and the difficulty which the Japanese have 
in not confounding such words as cheer and tear has been already referred to- 
Their incompetence in this matter of ear is indeed almost ludicrou.^ They 
cannot without considerable tuition distinguish s from sh in certain positions, 
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V from b, h from f, and so on through half the alphabet. Even, then, if the 
Vocabulary now brought forward were in a much better state than it really 
is, the testimony of its compilers ought still to be received with extreme 
caution. But, as a matter of fact, it is so evidently full of errors of every 
kind that it is only by the help of a constant series of conjectures on Ih. 
Edkins’ part that it is possible to make sense out of numerous passages, 
amounting, as we are told, to one-sixth of the whole. These oonjeetures 
again are not always happy, as Mr. Satow has already shown ; nor has he 
exhausted the list. The Society will, however, probably feel that Dr. 
Edkins has taken too much trouble in this matter for it to be gracious on our 
part to pick farther holes in his work. There is but one point (touching, as it 
does, not a question of detail, but one of wide significance) which it seems 
desirable not to leave unnoticed. It is Dr. Edkins' note (No. 9^5 of the 
Vocabulary) on the expression Ta zo. He says : 

‘‘Who? Tazo. Zo for so by the Japanese tendency to change surd to 
sonant in the second initial of expressions consisting of two syllables or 
words. This tendency has perhaps originated since the time of this author." 

The fact is here insufiiciently stated, and the inference is erroneous. 
The tendency to use sonants rather than surds at the commencement of syl- 
lables not initial is not at all correctly defined as “ a Japanese tendency.” We 
might with equal justice speak of the distinction of three persons in the verb as 
an English peculiarity,” because it is one not found in many families of 
speech. We know, however, that it is the common heirloom of the Aryan 
tongues. In like manner the preference shown for sonants in syllables not 
initial is found not only in Japanese, but in Korean, and is indeed a common 
feature of the Scythian languages as far as India, as will be seen emphasized 
in Dr. Caldwell's admirable “ Grammar of the Dravidian Languages.” Nor 
are we justified in speaking of “a change from surd to sonant;” for, so far as 
we can tell, the sonant in all these languages has always been where we now 
find it, — certainly so in tlie case of Japanese, where in the earliest docitments 
that have come down to us, viz the poems of the “ Ko^zhi-ki ” and “ J^'i-hon- 

collected togetiier in the 8th century, the two classes of syllables are 
carefully and consistently distinguished by the use of two difierent sets of 
Chinese characters employed phonetically to represent them. Since the 8th 
century changes have taken place in individual words, sonants being exchan- 
ged for surds and surds for sonants ; but these cases are relatively few. The 
rule in Japanese against commencing a word with a sonant has never been a 
strict one, though it Vas apparently better observed formerly than is the 
case in the modern colloquial speech. Particles, in particular, have always 
ofiered some exceptions, e.g., ga and ba. Zy is another of these ; for ta zo must 
not be regarded as forming one word. To, “ who ?” is an older form than tare^ 
Its equivalent, and 30 is an emphatic particle quite different from so, which 
helps to form the Imperative. The expression ta zo therefore signifies “ who 
indeed ?” 
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But to return to the main subject. Is it not a pity to rely on such 
uncertain guides to the ancient pronunciation of Japanese when we have 
more trustworthy ones nearer at hand? Most of the really interesting lines 
of thought suggested by a consideration of Japanese phonetics are satis- 
factorily answered, and only satisfactorily answered, by a careful study of 
the plentiful sources at our command in Japanese literature from the 
phonetic transcriptions in the old Histories above-mentioned and in the 
Shiiitau Liturgies, etc., and on through the early mediaeval Komances and 
the later mediieval colloquial Comedies, down to the Memoirs of the last 
two centuries and to the various colloquial dialects of the present day. But 
what good can be done by demonstrating with great expenditure of time 
and learning such things as that at the time of the composition of this 
Vocabulary PsM pronounced datri with a d instead of an n ov If We 
know this much more authoritatively from the transcriptions in the old 
Mono-gatarL It seems to me therefore (if I may be allowed to say so) a 
matter for regret that so much precious time and erudition should be 
expended when there is so little possibility of a fruitful return, and I 
venture to hope that both the eminent scholars who have for the past two 
years been carrying on this controversy may allow themselves to be 
persuaded to turn back from it into juths where their unusual attaniments 
may lie of more service to the body of students of the Japanese and Chinese 
languages. 
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KONODAI AND ITS SPOTS OF INTEEFST, 


Bv J. 'SI. Dixox, M.A. 


[Read ASovt'mbcr IT, ISSl.] 

If, sitting in one of the little teu-sheds on Atiigo-Yama, we look 
eastward across the plain of Miisashi, two clumps of pine trees will 
bo seen skirting tiie horizon some miles in from the head of the bay. 
The more northerly of these marks the site of the old fort of Kono- 
dai, famous in the time of the Ashikag| dynasty, when it was the 
scene of much fighting and of two notable battles. It is about ten 
miles distant as the crow flies, and the road adds little to the distance, 
for after leaving Kiogoku-bashi it cuts straight across the plain. The 
road, having been built for military purposes, is good and soli<l, and 
after the wettest weather will be found easy travelling for jinrikishas ; 
in other respects it is dull and of an uninteresting sameness. The 
telegraph posts are a good guide to the pedcjstrian, for they follow 
the route from KiOgokU'bashi and cross the Fonegawa at Ichikawa 
about half a mile dowui from IvOnodai. ilie fare for a jiiirikisha 
from Riogokii-bashi is about thirty sen. 

Konodai is situated on a high bhdf on the further side of the 
Tonegawa, which here forms the boundary of the treaty lirnits^. A 
passport is therefore necessary for those who would spend more than 
a day in visiting the places of note in the neighbouiliood , but 
foreigners who are merely (‘ros-siiig the river to spend a few hours at 
Mama or at Konodai will be allowed to do so without hindrance. 
The present writer has been across many times and lias nev’er been 
interfered with; a sim[)lo ex[)lanation is all that is necessary. 
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Ichiuoya’s, a very pleasant hotel, is situated on the Shimosa side 
of the ferry, on the riglit hand. Those who can enjoy a Japanese 
lunch will find good cooking here. 

After leaving Ichinoya’s, a short walk along the high road will 
bring us to a slight hill, and here the avenue to Konodai monastery 
branches off to the left. It is bordered by siif/i trees, varied now 
and again by hnva ; afterward the matsu takes the place of these. 
There are signs of former care in the planting of the trees and in 
the orchards which nestle on either side of the road, but everything 
is now in decay. A Japanese gentleman who accompanied me on a 
visit here last summer had not seen the place since his boyhood, 
when the monks took pride in having the walks and hedges trimly 
kept, and he remarked upon the change. Ahead through the trees 
will now be seen the belfry on its four white pillars, then the temple 
with its great roof, which has been repaired within the last few 
months ; for a long time p^revious the rafters were in many places 
exposed to the winds. Two sides of the courtyard are shut in by the 
temple and the monk’s apartments ; at the opposite corner is a small 
building containing a revolving book-case, similar to those found at 
Asakusa and elsewhere. |The Buddhist sacred writings which it 
formerly held have been removed to Tokiyo. 

The name of the temple is An-koku-zan So-nei-ji. Its first site 
was in the province of Omi, but in the year 1575 A.D. Hojo Ujiraasa 
removed it to Sekiyado, a village in Shimosa. Ikkan, a monk high 
in the favour of the Prince of Mi to, received it as a gift about the 
year 1662 A.D. and erected it on its present site. While the pillars 
and heavy woodwork of the interior remain fresh and good, all else is 
abandonetl to dust and worms. One thousand yen, however, as tl^e 
priest told us, is to be expended on the renovation of the buikling. 

If we enter the courtyard by a side gate, and follow the stcme 
steps to the back of the building, we shall arrive at the few rooms 
still occupied by the priests of the monastery, who are always ready 
to act as guides. The first or last things to visit are the interesting 
relics which belonged to Satomi Awa-no-kami, and were dug up 
about two hundred years ago. The stone chest which contained 
them is still shown buried in the ground in the immediate vicinity. 
Forty-eight articles in all were dug up, forty of which the Prince of 
Mito, to whom they fell, presented to the Shogun in power, leaving 
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the remaining eight in the hands of the monks. Three of these 
were unfortunately burnt in a fire which took place in the second 
year of Kayei, that is about 32 years ago, Tiie articles lost in the 
fire were, — a war drum made of leopard skin, a bell of gold and 
silver, and a cup of white jade. The five articles which remain aYe 
as follows : — 

(1) A large hot- water urn with its lid broken, of Namban or foreign 

iron. 

(2) A broken piece of old ShippO ware. 

(3) A spear forged by Awoi Shiinosaka. 

(4) A small shrine containing a statue of Bisharaonten. Sato ini is 
said to have carried this about with him as a talisman. 

(5) A larger shrine, with intricate colouring, containing three 
figures: Shaka Buddha in the centre on the simple lotus, with 
Fugen Bosatsu to the right on an elephant, and Monjiu Bosatsu 
to the left on a lion. 

If we now follow the guide out of the temple and enter the wood 
overhanging the river, the first place we are shown is a monument 
erected to the memory of Ogasawara Sayemori, ninth in descent 
from the Emperor Seiwa, and owner of Katsuyama castle in Echizen. 
It formerly stood in the enclosure of the temple in the village of 
Sekiyado, but it came here with the temple in the second year of 
Kuwambun (A.D. 1662), Close to it there is a hole in the ground 
at the roots of two trees. It looks as if it had been gradually filled 
up, and but little space is now left. Like Wallace’s cave on the 
banks of the river Ayr, which it very much resembles, it is said to 
be the entrance to an underground passage of considerable length. 
That this passage, however, leads as far as to Narita, eleven ri off, 
as local tradition has it, is not very credible. In Satomfs time it 
was used as a means of escape, but it dates still earlier, having been 
dug by Ota Dokwan, the founder of Yedo castle. He made a 
fortress here after conquering Hara Shikibu or Jiro, lord of Usui 
castle in Shimosa. The battle in which he was victorious was fought 
on the 15th day of the 7th moon in the 11th year of Bunmei (A.D. 
1479). We may therefore say that the historic interest of Kduodai 
dates from exactly four hundred years ago. The castle afterwards 
became the property of the Hojo family, and on their downfall passed 
to the Tokugawas, by whose orders it was dismantled in 1600 A.D. 

VOL. X. ^ 
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Further on wo are shown the Yo-iiaVi Ishi, or stone that cries in 
the night, — small, upright, and smooth, measuring about 2 feet by 1 
by 1 J. Formerly it gave warning in the night of any success or disaster 
that should happen to the inmates of the castle. 

Tlie two battles for which the place is famous were fought 
close by, in the locality known as Sakura-ga-jin, Avliich stretches 
■from here to eight did beyond. The first battle took place in 
the Gth year of Ternbun (A.D. lod7), when Satomi Yoshihiro 
and his allies fought against tlio Hojo of Odawara. The story 
is as follows : 

In the year 1504 of the Chiistiaii ora there commenced a struggle 
Ix^tween the >Sho^un Masauji of Kamakura and his son Takamoto, 
which ended in the dejwsition of Masauji, anrl the seizure of the chief 
power by Takamoto. Yosliiaki and Motoyori, the two other sons of 
the ex-shogun, fled, — the one to Mutsii and tie* other to Shimotsuke. 
Takamoto allied himself with the Ilojo of Odawara, his son Harauji 
marrying a daughter of Hojo Ujitsuna. Yoshiaki meanwhile had 
been called to the assistance of Takeda Ko lzuke-no- 5 uke, lord of Ka- 
dzusa, who was in arras against flara Jiro of Oimi in Shiinosa, Hara 
Jiro and his ally Chiba Takatame of Chiba castle were defeated, and 
Hara Jii-o was driven from Oimi and slain ])y Yoshiaki, who soon 
after allied himself with Satomi Awm-no-kami. He and his lumthor 
Motoyori wore reckoned the bravest and most skilful warriors, of their 
time. Their brother Takamoto was now dead, and his son, allied by 
marriage to the Hoj(5, was the reigning Kuwanrei. Hojo Ujitsuna 
and his son Ujiyasu, at feud with Satomi, resolved to oljtain possession 
of the castle of Konoilai. 

Tt was a Ix^autiful October morning in the year 1537 A.T)., when 
the soldiers of the Hojo, Avho had come from tlu* castle of Yedo, ])egan 
to ford the Tone river. Yosliiaki, who was the real lead(*r of the army 
op|X)sed to them, was advised hy Shiidzu, Murakami, and others of his 
fdlowers to attack them before tliey gained the fuither side of the river, 
but confident in his prowess, and despi>iiig tlu* fx^, he rcfiiscMl to stir. 
S)ven hundred had now crossed, and to meet tlieni Shiidzu and two 
him Irod otheis wont fortli, lait aft-r a f 'arful struggle both Shiidzu and 
Murakami were killed. Satomi Yoshihiro and Henmi A"amashiro-no- 
kaini then doscxanled to battle with four Imndred men, while six hundred 
fresh troops of the Hojo advanwl to the attack. Yoshiaki's eldest 
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son, Oimi-no-onzoshi, wishing to distinguish himself, pushed forward to 
the front ofthe battle, accompanied by his uncle Motoyori and the best 
of their followers. When Hojo Ujitsuna saw this, he urged on his 
men to renewed efibits, and liis bravest soldiers, Ito, Asakura, Kuwa- 
bara, and others resj)onded to the call. So fierce an onslaught did they 
make that Oimi-no-onzc«hi and most of his foliowois were killed, Mo- 
toyori still stood steadfast, and being a skilful swordsman, slew thirty 
of the foe before lie was at length overpowered by Yamamoto Hiybgo- 
nosuke. When tlie news of the deaths of his son and brother reached 
Yoshiaki, he went mad with rage, and deaf to all advice that suggested 
retreat, lie rushed forward to take a Iiloody revenge. Mounted on 
his fleet horse Oni-tsukige,^' and wielding his good sword “ Oino- 
kago/’ he maintained his reputation as the best horseman and swords- 
man of his time. The tide of battle was turuefl ; the advance of 
the HoJo was checked; and Yoshiaki had lotired to the top of an 
eminence to take breatli when an arrow fioni the hand of one Yokoi 
Echizemno-kami pierced liis chest and he fell dead. This gave the 
advantage again to the Hojo, Satomi and Henmi liad on their 
side been unable to hold their ground. Tiie former sought safety 
in flight; the latter fell fighting bravely. Thus ended the first 
battle of Konodai. ^ 

Twenty-seven years later the same Satomi was unsuccessful in an 
engagement with Hojo Tjiyasii and Hojo Ujiniasa, and had his ciistle 
taken from him. The Satomi fiimily was powerful previous to this, 
possessing lands in Kadzusa, Awa and Ota, l>ut it drops afterwards 
out of notice. In the fimt years of the Tokugawa Shogunate, Satomi 
Tadayoshi still retained his ancestral lands, but lalliiig under the dis- 
pleasure of Hidetada, sou of lyeyasu, he was banished to Awoki, where 
he died in exile. 

It is interesting to trace the dry moat, which docs not seem indeed 
ever to have contained water. Yor, as fur as I can learn, was the 
castle a stone fortress, but rather a kind of fort — half eaithwork, half 
stockade. 

Beside the tomb of Hirotsiigu may be seen the stone chest previ- 
ously spoken of which contained the relics exhibited in the monasteiy. 
Satomi ShogorS Hirotsugii was the eldest son of Satomi Eohizemuo- 
kami Tadahiro, and he was killed in his fii’st battle when only fifteen 
years of age, by Matsuda Sakiyonosuke, a native of Sagami. So 
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grieved was Sakiyonosiike at what lie had clone that he liecarao a 
monk, and having built himself a cell in the neighbourhood, he passed 
his time in religious exorcises for the soul of Hirotsugu. 

In the Yedo Meisho Dziiye we are told that a little aside from the 
road leading from Yedo to Sakura in Shiraosa, at a place calle<l Kata 
Ikeda, not far distant from Nakayama on the mam road, there is a 
Shinto temple called Asowa Miyo-jin, whose presiding deity is this 
Hirotsugu. 

To the left is a hollow, now covered with underwcxid, where the 
garrison of the castle used to meet to discuss matters and fix upon tlie 
operations of the morrow, Tlie name it accordingly received was Sen* 
jty jikl , — the place of the thousand mats. 

We have now reached the extreme north-east corner of the high 
bluff on which the fort stood, and are on the site of its back-gate, from 
which the spot receives its present name of Karamete. Many feet 
below, the river, after making a bend round some rice flats, turns in 
and sweeps right under the high bank. These rice-fields were formerly 
part of the river’s bed, and the excessive l)readth of the river at this 
point would necessarily cause it to be comparatively shallow. It was 
on the 7th day of the 1st moon of the 7th year of Yeiroku (A.D. 
1564) ^ that the Hojo, having marshalled their army at Kasai beyond 
the Tone river, came to its finther bank w'itli the intention of ciossing 
and attacking the (rastle. Having no boats, and lieing ignorant of the 
locality, they were at a loss how to proGee<l, when a large cmne, so 
runs the story, wading across the river at the shallow part where the 
rice-flats now are, dlsclased the fort to the soldiers. Hence the name 
Konodai or Crane’s Plateau. This story, however, is told of Yaraato- 
take-no-mikoto, whose death is placed in the Ix^ginning of the second 
century of our era. 

The belli on this occasion Avas the defection of certain of the 
retainers of the HoJo who had left their lord and joined themselves to 
Satomi and Ota Banraku, whose armies lay at Konodai. Toyama 
Tamba-no-kami, lord of the castle of Yedo, and a vassal of the Hojo, 

I Dr. Dickson, in his history, gives the date as the 9th day of the 9th 
month of the year 1563, and adds further that the people of Kanagawa and 
Kawasaki, which belonged to Satomi, shifted the festival which fallg on that 
day to the 10th of the month in consequence of the defeat, and have held it 
so since. There is more authority, however, for the other date. 
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was the first to cross the river, hut being too precipitate in his attack, 
he fell into an ambush and was slain. This was on tlie morning of 
the 7th day, and the fighting on that day resulted in the decided repulse 
of the Hojo, with the loss of many of their followers. Satomi could 
not contain his exultation, and the castle upon that evening was a scene 
of revelry and dissipation. Two spies of the Hojo canned this ne\vs to 
the cam}) of the enemy, who were inspirited to renew the battle on the 
morrow. This time they met with more success, and attacking the 
castle, carried it l)y four o’clock in the afternoon. Satomi* fled and took 
refuge in his castle of Chonan in Kadzusa. 

Returning now along the outer edge of tlie bluff, we come to the 
first iskdf/l-dzuka or camp-stool mound. Here Hojo Ujiyasu sat him 
down after Satomi’s defeat and the caY)tiire of the castle, and composetl 
the following ode. Its force cannot }ye rendered into English, owing to 
an untranslatable play upon the name of the place : 

Teki wa utsu 

Kokoro 7nama naru 
Ko-no-ilai 
Yu-ki nagametsu 
Katsu-ura no salo 

Coiu]uering the foe as I wished at Kouodai, now do I l)eIiold the 
evening sunshine of Katsu-ura.” 

Tlie second shogi-dzuka was where Hojo Ujimasa sat and sang as 
follows. Tiierc is a play hei'e again on the word Ota : — 

Yoshihiro wa 
Tanomu yumi ya no 
Ya wa tsnkite 
Karaki uki-me ni 
Oia mi no hate 

“ The fortune of the lx)\v and arrows in which he trusted having 
failed, lie perished mlseralily.” Near this, on the spot called JBd Fuji 
or “ View of Fuji,” Satomi built a tower that lie might t!ie Ixitter 
enjoy the fine landscape. The whole range of mountains which border 
the plain of Musashi, from Tsukuba to Xantaizan and then in a circle 
as far as Fujisan and Oyama, would he visible to him on a clear d.ay, 
— no mean panorama. The tower was destroyed on the day of his 
<h‘feat. 
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A little farther ou, two large pine trees overhang the river. Here 
on a pine tree Satomi hung an alarm bell to rouse the garrison of the 
castle. When the Hojo obtained possession of the castle they cut down 
the tree, and the bell fell into the river, into a jxol stUl known as 
Kane-ga-fuchi or the Bell Pool. The Prince of Mito tried afterwards 
to recover it, and employed workmen ^Yith a rope of hair for the 
jmrpose, but they were not successful in getting it above water. 

The last spot we come to is the third ■slidgi-chiika, which visitors 
will generally allow has the finest situation of any. F rom here, wlien 
the \vincl blows in from the sea, a host of snow-wFite sails are seen on 
the river, of boats bearing cargoes inland. It was lyemitsu, the third 
Shogun of the Tokugawa dynasty, who placed his camp-stool here when 
on a visit to the castle. Looking with his glass across the plain, he 
was astonished to see cleaily not only the city of Yedo, but the interior 
of his own castle. He then gave orders that no one should use a 
telescope on this spot, nor drink saJce, nor smoke tobacco, nor light 
tinder for his pipe. The name of the “ Eight ^dews of Daikwan ’’ 
dates from this time, given in imitation of tlic ‘‘ Eight Views of 
Omi/* They are as follows : — 

Fuji’s white snow. 

The clear breeze from Yedo City. 

The white sails of boats ascending the Tonogawa. 

The evening refulgence over Ichikawa, 

The autumn moon of yeki-heki. 

The night dew on the battle-field. 

The evening-bell of An-koku. 

The wild geese alighting at Kasai. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Hawes, referring to a remark made by Mr. Dixon in prefacing his 
paper, to the effect that the name of Kdnodai was wrongly given as Mama 
Konodai in the “Criiide-Book to Central and Northern Japan,” recently 
published by hinibclf and Mr. Satow, said that he liad always understood 
Kdnodai to be comm )n]y known as Mama Konodai from the fact of its 
proximity to the village of Mama and possibly to distinguish it from other 
places of the same name. 
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Mr. Dixon repeated that he liad made inquiry at the place and had been 
positively informed that there was no other Konodai in the country. 

Mr. Chamberlain then produced the Yedo Mei^shiyo Dm-we (native 
“ Guide to the Sights of Yedo in which, Vol, XX., Art. **KonodaV^ it 
is stated that Konodai seems to be the general name of the hill stretching 
from the neighbourhood of Sou-nei-zhi to that of Mama.” The author goes 
on to quote a variety of ways of writing the name of the place, one of which 
is g /fir ^ (the usual way is continues : fS| ^ is situated 

to the west of Kurihashi in Musashi, and is not the name of this place. The 
Wa-miyau Eutci-zhifu Seu tells us that the provincial capital (g| /fif) of Shi- 
mofusa was in the Department of Katsushika, thus giving us reason to suppose 
that it was from its proximity to the provincial capital that the hill received 
its name of Konodai (^ ^).” If therefore the Japanese author’s correct- 

ness may be relied on, the actual name of the place is Konodai ; but it is 
naturally spoken of as the Konodai near Mama (Mama Konodai) to distinguish 
it from the neighbouring hill of like name. That it was thus known from 
an early date is shown by the wording of one of the odes quoted by Mr. 
Dixon himself, wherein we read : — 

Teki iiu utsu 
Kokoro Mama naru 
Konodai, etc. 



ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF PRINTING 
IN JAPAN. 


By Er>"kst Satow. 


\^Read Dec, 15, 1881.] 


1.— BLOCK BOOKS. 

The art of printing on wooden ])locks in China probably owed its 
discovery to the accident of some one desiring to obtain a fac-simile of 
an inscription on a stone mouiimont. This would lie done by taking 
what is called a “ rubbing,” the result of which was that the incisal 
characters appeared of the natural colour of the pajxjr, the ground l)eing 
black. Tlie next step c^nsistal in covering the surface of the stone 
with Indian ink, placing the paper against it and rubbing it smooth 
with the hand. This manner of producing impressions accounts for the 
fact that so many copyIx)oks for learning to write Chinese characters 
are printal in white on a black ground, the earliest writing copies 
having l)een obtained in this manner from inscriptions, which thus 
l^ecamc the type of the orthodox waiting copy. The practice of taking 
impressions from monuments probably went on for a long time before 
the plan of engraving a composition on stone for this express purpose 
was thought of, but as early as 175 A.D. the text of the Chinese 
Classics was cut upon tablets, which were erectal outside the University, 
and of these impressions were taken, some of which are said to 1x3 
still in existence. But printing from wocM-len Idocks seems to 1x3 no 
older than the <'Ufl of the 6th century, when tlie founder of the Sui 
dynasty is sai<l to have had the remains of the Classiciil Books 
engraval on wood. For a long time Ixit few ]x)oks were thus producal. 
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except sucli as related to the Buddhist religion, and the first classical 
work was not printed until about the middle of the 8th century. 
Various notices occur of ^litions of more or less complete sets of the 
Classics after this, but it was not until the 10th century was well 
advanced that printed Ijooks became common. 

In Japan the earliest example of block printing dates from 
the middle of the 8th century. Before that time there had existed 
a few inscriptions on stone, of which impiessions may perhaps have 
been taken by rubbing, and seals witli engravcxl charactom were 
already in use. Intercourse with China had lieen pretty frequent 
from the end of the 6th century, under the Empress Suwi-ko, 
blit the art of printing was apparently not introduced until much 
later. This may be due to either of two possible causes, — one, 
the fact that previous to the compilation of the Ko-zhi-ki and Ni- 
hon-gi early in the 8th country, there was scarcely any native 
literature in existence ; the other, that the art was for a long 
time but little practised in the century of its invention. The latter 
was most probably the determining cause, for later on, wlien the 
Japanese began to print, they cliiefiy confineil themselves to the 
reproduction of Cliinese Buddhist and Classical works, and the first 
really national work that they produced ^vas part of the Ni-hofi-gi at 
the very end of the lOtli century.^ 

It was in 764 that the Empress Shiyau-toku, in pursuance of a 
vow, ordered a million small ^voodell toy pagodas to be made for dis- 
tribution among the Buddhist temples and monasteries of the whole 
country, each of which was to contain a dliurani out of the Buddhist 
scripture entitled Vimala niTbhasa Sutra (M ^ W ft i^, in Japanese 
Muku Zhiyau-kuwau Kiyau).‘^ This siUrii contains six dharani 
altogetlier, tliougb the passage in the Japanese annals where the fact is 
recorded only names four out of the ivhole numlxir. Tire million pagodas 
are said to have l>een completerl and distributed in 770. A consider- 
able number of them are still preserved at the monastery of Ilofu- 
riu-zhiin Yaraato, and contain the oiiginal dharanis. Fac-sinules of 


^Printed with moveable types. But the Ise-Monogatari preceded it by 
two years. See below, p. 79. 

^Shiyoku Ni-hon-gi, bk. 30, ff. 20, 21. 

von. n. " 
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some these are given in Japanese antiquarian works.® The text is 
Sanskrit, written in Chinese characters, from which it iniglit probably 
be recovered witliout much difficulty. Out of the six dhurani, copies 
of three only were known to the author of one of these works, from 
\vhich I liave condensed the following observations. The dhamni were 
printed on a slip of paper about 18 inches in length and two in widtli, 
which w’as rolled up and deposited in the body of the pagofla under the 
spire. Tlie writer in question argues that if there wore actually a 
million of these pagodas, the number of copies require<l of each dhurani 
would be on an average between 160,000 and 170,000. It can hardly 
bo supposed that more than 10,000 impressions were taken from one 
^ngle block, and indeed that is a high estimate, so that at least 16 or 
17 sets of blocks must have been engraved, which explains the diversity 
between diflerent impix?ssioiis of the same dharani. For instance, of 
one text there arc still extant three different copies varying in the size 
of the characters and in their arrangement in columns. It would 
seem from these observations that the Jajmiiese author supjx>sed the 
dhamni to have been engraved on wood, and another modern writer, 
Sakakibara Yoshino, adopting the opinion expressed by wwd-engi*avers, 
to whom some of the scrolls had been submitted for inspection, con- 
sidered it to be quite settled that the blocks were wooden. On the 
other hand, the distinguished Japanese antiquarian, Mr. Ninagaha 
Noritane, holds the genuine copies to l 3 e impressions of bronze or copper 
castings, the criterion l)eing that in these the ends of the free strokes 
do not run off‘ to a fine point, as would be the case if tliey had been 
printed from a wooden block, where the nature of the material allows 
the tou<^ies o£ the pencil to Ixi reproduced with such exactness that it 
is sometimes difficult at fust sight to tell print fiom manuscript. The 
specimens whicli he decides to ])e forgeries, liowever, actually display 
this characteristic. As between the two vai'ietios, the question of 
genuineness must be decided in f ivour of tlic impressions from metallic 
castings, because a forger would be unlikely to prefer the more difficult 
and costly metliod of casting a block in metal to the ordinary process 
of engraving on wood, while at the same time the existenc*e of certain 
cast bronze panels of th? year 816 with Chinese characters in relief, 
proves that it was quite possible at that period to produce the necessary 

® S « W and ^ ® K- 


-t 
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metal plates.** Besides those still to be seen at Hofu-riu-zbi, specimens 
are now and then to be obtained from dealers in antiquities. The 
paper of those which I have examined is brown with age, and the 
little scrolls are often much worn. Two qualities of paper appear 
to have been used, one thick and of a woolly texture, somewhat 
resembling some kinds of modern Korean paper, the other of a 
thinner and harder substance, with a smooth surface, which did not 
absorb the ink quite so thoroughly as the first. 

The earliest printed book, however, seems to be of a much later 
period, though it is thought that religious charms were printed during 
the interval. 

In an entry under the year 987 in a journal of the period, the 
expression suri-hon (11 >fc), ‘‘ printed book/’ occurs, applied to a copy 
of the Buddhist Canon brought back from Cdiina by a Buddhist priest. 
Tills of course must have been a Chinese edition, but the use of the 
terra implies at any rate that printed books were already known in 
Japan. In 1172 a monk of Ohohara near Kiyau-to brought out an 
edition of the “ Seventeen Laws ” attributed to Shiyau-toku Tai-shi, 
which is the earliest Japanese printed book of which any record exists. 
It probably consisted of not more than half a dozen leaves at the out- 
side. In 1184 the Maha-pra^»a'paramita Sutra (in Japanese Dai- 
han-niya Kiyau) was engraved by the community of Han-niya-zhi at 
Kara. The Adzuma Kagami also speaks of five copies of the Maha- 
yana Sutra or Dai-zhiyau Kiyau (another name for the Saddharraa 
Pundarika Sutra or Ho-ke Kiyau) in 1200, but these editions appear 
to be no longer extant. 

Of those wdiich have descended to modem times the earliest is the 
Sen-jiyaku-shifu (g W of Hofu-nen Shiyau-nin (founder of the 
Zhiyau-do sect, born 1133, died 1212), the date of which is variously 
cstiniato<l at 1198, 1206 and 1211. But it api^ars that in 1206 the 
priests of Hi-yei-zafi, to whom the heretical doctrines of the new sect 
were odious, presented a petition tliat they might be permitted to seize 
and burn all the copies of this book that they could lay their hands on, 
together with the blocks from which it had been printed, on the ground 


4 These formed part of a standard lantern belonging to the Nan-wefi-dau 
at Kara, and are reproduced in fac*siniile in \ ol- 1, of the well knowO), anti- 
quarian collection entitled ^ + Sj Shifii-ko Zhifa-shiu, 
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that it contained intolerable blaspheniies against religion, and ought to 
be destroyed utterly. Tl)e author of a compilation in winch fac-similes 
of some nineteen early printed books are given/ ret narks that it was 
written in 1198, and that the natural inference is that it must have 
])een printed somewliere between this and 1200. A S('Cond erlition was 
printed in 1211, Tlio fac-simile of the first page of tlie edition which 
fell a victim to anonkish s]jite, given in the v olume just referred to, 
shows that the Japanese were already far from unskilful in the use of 
the pen and the wood-engraver’s chisel ; the characters are well formed, 
with broad, heavy strokes, and miglit lx? coraparal to tlie black letter 
of the early European printed books, but it is a style that wastes too 
much paper to be a favourite with modem printers. 

IN^othing but copies of Buddhist scriptiiics seem to liave been 
printed for a long time after tliis. In 1223 there was an edition of the 
Dai-han-niya Kiyau, engraved by a monk of a monastery In the 
provina^ of Afumi, in order to give rest to the soul of his prea‘i)tor, a 
monk like himself. Of 1236 there are two works, the Aniidu Kiyau 
or Sukhavati Wyiiha and tlie well-known Fu-mon-bon of the Ho-ko 
Kiyau, in which the attributes of Awalokite-svara are described. To 
the year following belongs an (‘^htlon of the Kon-gau Zhiyu-miyau 
Darani Kiyau Hi] S M IE ^), These are generally “ works 
of merit,” undertaken by a monk at tlie expense of a parishioner 
who wishes to sentl succour to a relative in the next world, or in 
the general interest of all departed souls. The Adzuma Kagami 
contains under the year 1244 an entry that at the ref|uest of a nolde 
a hundred copies of the Ilo-ke Kiyau had bcx^ii printed as a means 
of promoting the felicity of tlie recently deceased ex-MikadO Go-Toba, 
and that the manuscrijit actually used by the w(X)d-engravers for 
pasting on the blocks as a guide to their tools, was the autograph of 
that sovereign ; and this st‘t of blocks is mentioned again subse(]uentlv 
in the same records. Tlie word employed at that time to denote tlie 
(mgraved block was hda-rjl (1^ ^), “ pattern-wood.” I have a copy 
of a Buddhist treatise entitled ft ^ + g, “ Tlic Ten Means of Salva- 
tion,” not mentioned in the bibliographical woik just refernxl to, which 
bears the date 1248, j>recef1e<l liy a colophon to tlie following effect : 

For the engravingof these ‘Ten Means’ the <T)])yist has not deviated 


" * ^ g Bt. 
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one wlut from the draft before him, Init has exactly followed the 
manuscript of his teacher/’ The volurao is printed on bc^h sides of 
the leaf, on a peculiar lustioiis pa])er which differs in appearance from 
the ordinary Japanese material, and the sheets, instead of being sewn 
as is usual, were originally pasted together at their inner margins. In 
1268 a work in 10 volumes attributed to Kou-lx)fu Dai-shi (the 
S H) was printe<l, followed by the Dai-niclu Kiyau (:fc B in 
1279 arnl the Den-pofu Shiyau-sou Ki (fS & IE in 1287. In 
1302 an e<lition of the Kuwah-rau*riyau-zliiyu Kiyau (il M ^ S S), 
wdiich is the principal siitra used by the important Shin sect of 
Japanese Buddhists, was reprinted. It had already I^een printed in 
1214, 1230 and 1241. Between 1278 and 1288 the whole Buddlhst 
Canon was printed. To 1283 belongs the ^ ^ ^ Ik 3* IB in 

three fasciculi, Tlio colophon states that the book was printed in 
order- that It might more widely di&tribute<l. Other works of tlie 
same religious chaiacter appeared in 1313, 1329, 1339, 1341, 1346, 
1347 and 1348. Among tliesc is the M" ^ ® in 20 

fasciculi, of tlic year 1339. The cost of printing was borne by the 
well-known historical personage Kau no Moronafu, who in the 
colophon tiuis expresses hims€‘lf: “Moronafu on mature reflection 
sees that the faults of the present life are more than can be numbered, 
and to expiate the sins of boundless kalpas [of past time] is an im- 
possibility. He lias theiefore undertaken the printing of this true 
doctrine, in order tliereby to eradicate his accumulated guilt. He 
thus hojxs to requite the Four Blessings and to succour the Tliree 
Classes of Beings, so that they along with him may find an exit 
from the dark realm of deceitful perceptions and in liis compimy enter 
into tixe Leng-yeii Altar of Iiitelligc iuv.’’ I.eug-ycn (S B.) is the 
title of the Sutra reprinte<l by liiin. My cojiy is unfortunately 
incomplete, and consists of only nine out of 20 fascl{*uli. The paper 
used in printing it apixars to have been pasted together so as to form 
a long roll, which was cut up again into slieets of the necessary size, as 
may lx seen from the joins wliiclt nenv and tlien occur in the middle of 
a page. 

Tile Kei-toku Den-t<ju Roku ^ ® ® IS), in 30 fasciculi, was 
twice reprinted in fac-simile fiom th(‘ Cliinese original, in 1348 and 
again in 1358. I jio&sess a copy of each edition. That of the earlier 
one complete all hut the 3rd and 4th fasciculi, and tlie 10th, 24th, 
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27tli and 30tli have tlie Japanese date A ^ K ? corresponding to 1348. 
The copy of the other edition is very imperf^t, half of it being made up by 
manuscript and volumes from a modern reprint, but the 18th fasciculus 
has the date X H ^ -9, equivalent to December 1358. The 

author of the Kei-seki Hau-ko Shi,® describing the work from a 
made-up copy, has apparently confused the two editions. Of the same 
period there is a small volume entitled S 50 containing short 
biographies of noted Chinese monks belonging to that sect, reprinted 
from a Korean edition. The colophon bears the date A E 5:, 
equivalent to 1349. Other early books of about the same period are 
the S S # ^ in 20 volumes, dated ft fS ^ corresponding to 
1368, reprinted in fac-simile from a Chinese edition, by the community 
of Kefi-nin-zhi at Kiyau-to ; the Zen-rin Ruwi-zhiyu He ^), in 
20 fasciculi, the first volume of which opens with a table of contents, 
having at the end the date ft T or 1367 ; and the it ® 

SI ^ two fasciculi in one volume, which fiorn a MS. note at the 
end of the copy in my possession, would appear to liave been printed 
in 1358. This and the preceding work belong to the class of books 
termed Go-san Ban, or ‘‘ Print of the Five Monasteries,” from their 
having Ixicn engraved at the expense of tlio ])rincipal Buddlaist com- 
munities at Kamakura under the Ashikaga dj nasty of Shiyau-gun. 
Some four or five additional early Buddhist reprints, two of which 
bear a date belonging to the 14th century, are described in the bililio- 
graphical work just mentioned. I have also in my possession an 
illustrated printed roll dated 1504 containing the Fu-inon Bon, which 
will be more especially referred to under the heading of pictorial 
engraving. 

The first work belonging to Chinese literature known to have been 
reprinted in Japaji, dates from alxmt the same time as the last of these 
Buddliist lx)oks. Tliisis the IS i§ or Confucian Analects ” of the year 
1364 (IE ^ ^), a reprint of the edition mentioned by Dr. Legge 

in his Prolegomena to the Four Books as “ A Collection of Explana- 
tions of the Lun Yu,” but has the simple title Lun Yii.” Each page 
is divided into six wide columns, and the side margin, ’which is usual 
in most modern books, is wanting. Tlie paging is very irregularly 
placed, sometimes on the right hand of the last column of the obverse 
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of the leaf, but with equal frequency on the same side of the reverse. 
At the end of the last volume (the fourth) is a colophon, which may 
be translated as follows : ‘‘ Dau-yu Ko-zhi of the port of Sakahi com- 
inanded workmen to engrave this on wood a second time. Respectfully 
recorded on a fortunate day in the 5th month of the ki-n(hije tahu 
year in Shiyau-hei.” By “ engraving a second time ” is meant 
reprinting from a Chinese copy. This colophon is wanting in some 
of the copies, but traces can lie detecte<l in them of its ei asuro from 
the block, and it is supposed to have lieen removed after the restora- 
tion of peace between the Jforthern and Southern dynasties in the 
year 1392, when the former was recognized as the rightful line, and 
the chronological styles adapted b}’ the defeated party, of which 
Shiyau-hei was one, could no longer lie used without offence to the 
conquerors. Dau-yu Ko-zhi is the religious name of a son of 
Ashikaga Yoshi-iiji, who being early left an orph.an, took up his 
residence at Sakahi, where he finally adopted the name and garb of 
a Buddhist monk. This etlition of the Lun Yii is of iiitcicst as giving 
a considerable number of variations from the received text. Tlie 
first occurs in the Fourth Chapter of Book L, in the clause renderetl 
hy Dr. Leggc “ whether, in intercourse with friends I may not 
have lx?en sincere.’’ Here the Jaj)auesc text inserts W before ilii ^ 
the English of which is “ whether my language may not have 
Ix'-en sincere.” A second is in Book the Fifth, chapter 12, where 
B ^ arc added at the end, to Ix} reiideretl in the same way as 
B at the end of Book the Ninth, chapter 10, pai a. 3. These readings 
are preferral to tliose of the onfinary text by the Chinese author 
of the S # Sit ^ IE, as quoted in the apptiiidix to the fac-simile 
reprint published in 1813. A list is there given of numerous oth.or 
variations from the received text, which arc worthy of the attention 
of students of the Chinese Classics. This text, together with the 
preface of the Chinese commentators, was reprinted in 1499, ami 
again in 1533. The latter edit -on, whidi is without the commentary, 
has again been reprinted in fac-simile, within the inesent c'entury, to 
judge from the clear-cut condition of the print and the quality 
of the paper in a c*opy which I | (>sr'Ss. The repiint of 1499 is a 
fac-simile of the original, with the add.ition of a new colophon which 
runs literally as follows : ** This present hrn^k contains sayings left 
beliind him by Confucius and the cxpluiialioiis of the learne^l men of 
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China. It is the linchpin of the Five Classics, the collar and throat 
of the Six Accomplishments. All who are born as inhabitants of the 
world must 1)0 grateful for its blessings/’ and then follows the date 
59 M E 3c, which corresponds to the year 1499. 

Other Cliinese Classics and miscellaneous woiks leprinted in 
Japan previous to the end of the 16th century are the following : 

# ^ ® on blocks from a Sung edition, probably before 

the end of the l-ltii centui y. 

The the full title !)eing m ^ ^ » PH ^ m X ^ ^ ^ ti, 

prolmbly lx*fore the end of the 14th c^ntuiy. 

it ^ If. H ^ ® ropiint of a Chinese edition dated 1295. 

reprint of a Chinese edition of tlic Sung 

dynasty. 

“f A ill sevc'ii fasciculi, fac-simlle ivprint of a Chinese 

edition of 1441. 

aljOLit 1400. 

^ reprinted from an e<Iitioii of the Sung dynasty. 

^ IS, in 10 fasciculi. 

FB ef if J# if K in tlire^e fasciculi, }>ro]:>aI)ly alv)ut 1400. 

M in 20 fasciculi, fac- simile reprint of an edition of the 

Yuan dynasty, probably alx)ut 1400. 

^ M ^ n in two fasciculi. No date assigiKKl. 

15 fasciculi in thren? volumes, without 
date, but to judge from its r(‘Sem])Iunc*e in style of calligraphy and 
pa}>er to the Deii-tou Roku already mentioned, probably near the 
middle of tlio 11th century. 

U, in 15 fasdciili, Ix^sides two fasciculi 
of prose and an a[)}X;iidix ; fac-simllc r('print of a Yuan e<lition of 
the }ear 1308, jaol^ably not later tlnin tlie last quarter of the 16th 
c*entury, 

i W ^ If la ^ m ^ X in 40 fasciculi. This is an old 
printed Ixjok, by some attiibuted to the year 1384, but I have not seen 
a copy of tiiut period. There is an edition printed with moveable 
types, without date, but probably of the early part of the 17th century. 
This work is commonly known as the ft SC. 

S S if FB bP ^ X 49 ^ IJ If, one volume, no date, but to 
judge from the style of engraving, must be from the hand of the same 
workman as tlie old editions of the T* ^ Si nnd K ^ already noted. 
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lU @ I# in 20 books, fac-simile reprint of a Sung edition. 

in four books, fac-simile reprint of an edition of 
the Sung dynasty ; probably dates from the 14th or 15th century. 

if S S M H H It, in three books. This is said to have been 
fac-similed from a Korean edition, but to have been destroyed at the 
burning of Kiyau-to in 1467. A second edition appears to have 
been engraved in 1492. 

S Mi It tii in six fuse., supposed to be a fac simile reprint 
of an edition of the Yuan dynasty. ’ 

1$ A 3E in 20 fasciculi, of the year 1324. 

For most of the particulars concerning the books named in 
the preceding list I am indebted to the Kei-seki Hau*ko Shi already 
referred to. 

Amongst my own collection I have also the following : 

^ W ^ l£ 'ir S « W ^ ^ in 45 books. At the end 
there is a curious colophon, stating that ‘‘ Yii Lang-fu (in Japanese 
Yu-ra-bo), formerly a resident of T^ai-chen street in the village of 
Jen-te, district of P\i-t‘ien, circuit of PIsing-hua, in the province of 
Fuhkien in China, living in the vicinity of the capital of Japan, 
after many years of toil, has at last joyfully completed this. Sealed in 
the 10th month of the year T 1^117. c., the 4tli year of the sexagenary 
cycle.) ’ The author of the Kau-ko Zhitsu-roku (# "S 0 II) rather 
hastily lays it down that the year 1627, which corresponds to the 
fourth year of a cycle, is intended, hut it appears that the Chinese 
who engraved the books for this work was living in 1370, and cut 
the blocks for the ^ jl IS II in that year. The nearest fourth year 
of a cycle is 1387, which must be the proper date of this book. 

^ ® a dictionary of Chinese characters, compiled 

by a Japanese scholar, and arranged according to the four tones, 
with a preface by the author dated 1306. It is not apparent 
at what date this hook was piinted for the first time, hut my 
copy belongs to an edition published iu 1493. On the fiy-leaf 
is a note in manuscript to the efiect that the haui pronunciation 
and rendering of the Chinese characters added in indian ink were 
inserted from a copy tiiat had belonged to Ohochi Masahiro, who 
during the siege of Iviyaii-to in 14t)(i had devoted his leisure hours 
to annotating it in this manner ; hut some of the additions in kana 
seem too clear and the ink is too black for them to date from the 
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period of this note, which is 1495. It would appear, however, from 
this, that there had been an earlier edition than that of 1493. 

E Outlines of the History of the Successive Dynasties 

whitjh have occupied the throne of China, from the prehistoric 
period down to the Yiiaii dynasty, printed from a Chinese or Korean 
copy, in 1554. 

The San-gau Shi-ki (H IS la three fasciculi in two volumes, 
a work attributed to Kou-bofu Dai-shi, in which he seeks to reconcile 
Buddhism, Taouism and the moral philosophy taught by Confucius 
and his followers. This edition, which is said to be extremely rare, 
has at the end the date iE K corresponding to 1580, with the 
names of the printer and the calligraphist who copied the \vork for 
the engraver. 

The ^ IS ji M in 10 fasciculi, reprinted from a 
Yiian edition. It has no Japanese date, but a manuscript note on 
the cover of Vol. I. attributes it to the chronological period Tell- 
shiyau (9^ iE), or to some date between 1573 and 1592. 

The S ^ in eight roils, the text alone, without preface. 
At the end of the 8 th roll is a colophon bearing the date 7 }; IE + ;?c, 
or 1509, with the names of the person at whose cost the book was 
printed (5^ Sc), and of the engraver ®), Moritsugu. 

The ^ Wl, one vol. of 52 folios, dated November 2, 1528. The 
colophon states that this work had never been printed before in 
Japan, and that the MS. being full of errors, a number of copies 
had been collated and the result handed over to the printer to be 
engraved,. so as to determine the correct text once for all. It was 
reprinted in 1564. 

Great activity was displayed diiring this period by the Five 
Monasteries of Kamakura in the reproduction of Chinese texts, chiefly 
consisting, if we may judge from the comparative abundance of extant 
specimens, of collections of poetry by celebrated writers. They are 
seldom dated, and can only be roughly determined as belonging to the 
two centuries from 1350 onwards. Amongst these are the following : 

15 fasc., with two of prose works and 
an appendix, in eight volumes, reprinted in facsimile from a 
Chinese edition of the year 1308. 

^ ^ SS ti IE ^ 1^, 25 fasc , in five volumes, being the text 

alone, withour a commentary. 
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The Poems of Su Tung-p‘o M ^), with the notes of all the 
comraentators (3E ^ ^ ^ Kc ^ ^ If) in 20 fasciculi 

(my copy has only 18 remaining). The Hau-ko Shi speaks of a 
reprint of a Yuan edition, which is probably this very one, but the 
authors had not had an opportunity of examining a copy. 

The ip ^ ® if R ^ in 10 fasc., without a date, 

but evidently reprinted from 4 Chinese copy. 

The S ^ ^ I# 17 fasc. in two volumes, probably fac-sirailed 
from a Yiian edition. 

The ^ ^ JS, seven fasc. (the 2nd series only). 

The jlt ^ PI Wj nine fasc. in three volumes. At the end is 
printed the publishing price, 130 yei cash, about five pence of 
English money. It is a fac simile of a Sung edition. Also the ft 
or prose works of the same author. 

a thick volume of 80 sheets, 
the first series, 10 fasc, in one 

volume. 

From a manuscript by Sakakibara Yosbino, which gives the 
main facts relating to the early history of printing both in China 
and Japan, I add the following list of works with the approximate 
dates at which they were published. 

— I?, or the Chinese version of the Buddhist Canon, said to 

have been engraved at the cost of Ashikaga Takauji early in the 
14th century. 

® It 3 ^ ft, in the period Yen- bun, 1375-1379. 
in 1399. 

ft 73 c ^ S, in the period Dai-yei, 1521-28, 

B ® do. and 

M ) 4 ?, in the period Ten- bun, 1532-1555. 

All the dates given above are obviously only those of the 
original publication of the respective books, and are, more properly 
speaking, only the dates of the engraving of the blocks. 'In 
many cases, no doubt, the same blocks have been used for a 
series of copies differing widely from each other in actual date 
of production, and it becomes impossible to determine with ex- 
actness the age of any particular example. After a thousand 
or so copies have been printed off, a block generally begins to 
get worn down, and impressions are gradually less and less clear. 
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The quality of the paper may sometimes aid us in determining the 
relative age of copies from the same set of blocks, but is never 
sufficient to enable it to be fixed absolutely within twenty or thirty 
years. It must, therefore, not be forgotten, in speaking of the age 
of block-books, that the date of engraving and not that of the actual 
printing is meant. 

The preceding lists probably do not by any means exhaust the 
titles of all the books printed in Japan during the four hundred 
years terminating with the end of the sixteenth century, but there 
seems to be no reason to suppose that tlie art was at any time within 
those four centuries practised with much vigour. It appears, how- 
ever, to have received a great impulse about the last years of this 
period from the expeditions of Hideyoshi against Korea, when a 
considerable number of books were brought back as booty by the 
victors, and the Japanese learnt what had l>een done, by a people 
whom they had considered so vastly their inferiors, in the way of 
multiplying copies of works valued by all cultivated men. A 
further stimulus was imparted by Iheyasu, who spent the last few 
years of his life in forming a library of Japanese manuscripts, and 
encouraged their reproduction by the printer. But amongst the 
books obtained from Korea were some printed with moveable types, 
a contrivance which seems at once to have found great favour with 
the Japanese, for w^e find that nearly all the books of any im- 
portance that w’ere printed during the next thirty or forty years 
were printed with moveable typ(^, and block-books arc compara- 
tively few in number. 


11. -^PRINTING WITH MOVABLE TYPES. 

Printing wnth movable typos of clay is said to date in China 
from about the middle of the lltli century, under the Sung dynasty, 
but 1 have not been able to find any evidence to corroborate this state- 
ment. The want of a good library of reference is one tliat is continu- 
ally felt in this country by all who are engaged in investigations, in no 
matter what branch of knowledge. To the Koreans is attributed the 
invention of copper types in the beginning of the 15th century. It 
may at least be shewn by inspection of books bearing dates of that 
period that they used these typs, even if the invention be not due to 
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them. As is well known, the Chinese government had a large font of 
copj)er types cast in the reign of K‘ang-hsi (16624723), which was 
used for piinting the enormously voluminous cyclopiedia, of which a 
copy was not long ago acquired by the British Museum ; but in the 
reign of his grandson (about 1740) these were melted down to furnish 
metal for casting copper currency, and a font of wooden types, which 
is said still to Ixi in existence, ^vas subsequently manufactured to 
replace it.^ 

In the library of the Tokugawa Shiyau-guh there were as many 
as twenty-three Korean movable-type books, ^vhile the author of the 
Kei-seki Hau-ko Shi enumerates fourteen more, and I raj^self possess 
several others, some of which were unknown to the author of the w’ork 
just referred to, or to the compiler of the Catalogue of the Shiyau-guh’s 
books entitled O Sliiyo-zhiyakii Rai-reki Shi. Some of these are ex- 
tremely voluminous, extending to over twn hundred fasciculi, such as 
the reprint of the Wen-hsien T‘ung-kao X JK M #, the Yii hai 
the Hsin-pien Ku<hiii Shih-weii Lei ciui the 

Sung Shih 3c A and the Shih-clvi Shih Hsiaug-chieh + 4: £ If 
But the most interesting fact in connection Avith these books is the early 
date assigned to some of them. The Suu-tzu Shih-i Chia Chu JS ^ + 

" Since this was written a friend has communicated to me the following 
references on the subject of printing in China: Journal Asiatique, 4iue S^rie, 
Tome IX. p. 505, “Documents sur Vart d’imprimer a Vaide de planches en 
bois, de planches en pier re et de types mobiles, invente en Chzne bien 
longtemps avant que PJEurope en fit usage ; extraits des livres chinois, par 
M. Stanislas Julien;” Chinese Repository, Yob XIX. p. 247, “ Movable 
Metallic Types among the Chinese,” in which is embodied a translation of 
Julie n's article, and AVuttke “ Geschichte der Schrift und des Schriftthums,'' 
Leipzig, 1872, pp. 330 and 345. Tlie latter author quotes also from Cibot, 

“ Essai sur la langue des Chinois,” and Pauthier, “ Memoires sur I’antiquild 
de Thistoire et de la civilisation clunoises,” in the Journal Asiatique, dme 
s^rie, tome X. p. 409, but derives the greater part of his materials from 
JuUen. The French savant makes no mention of movable tyi>es other than 
those of clay, as having been employed in China, and in ^the absence of 
further accounts we may conclude that the Koreans were the first to use 
metallic types. AYuttke, on the subject of movable types in China, gives no 
more information than is contained in Julien’s article. On p. 443 he gives 
some seven lines on the subject of block printing in Japan, and of Korea he 
merely remarks (p. 426) that the Chinese method of printing books was 
introduced into that country, but without giving any datCt 
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— ^ ii was printed in 1409, the Li-tai Chiang Cliien Po-i @ 3? ^ 
t3 H in 1437 and the Shih-pa Shih-liao + A ^ in 1434. Con- 
cerning, this book, the Kei-seki Hau-ko shi says : 

In 1420 IS K the King of Korea ordered copper mov- 
able types to be made, and further ordered large copper types to be 
made for the purpose of printing this book. Distinctly is visible the 
‘ post-face ’ of Koi ean officials dated in tlie year 1434 ^ il 

This book was in the Ashikaga School, but I have not lx)en able to 
examine it for myself. But even older than these books seems to lx? 
an annotated e<lition of the Khing-tzu Chia-yii or Kou-shi Ke-go ® 
reprinted from a Chinese edition, in three fasciculi. 
On folio 2o of the 3rd fasciculus is the colophon 
T* ^ “ printed by ^ K at the Discrimination Unity 

Bookshop, in the year 1317.’’ To this succeeds a notice of Khmg 
An-kuo, as in the ordinary editions. Next follows what appears to be 
an entirely separate work bound up together in the same volume, and 
entitled Hsin-k‘au 8u wang Shih chi if ^ ^ IE, the first sheet 

of which is a table of contents, en<]iiig with 

tf “ printed by the Sr K ® K in the autumn of 1324.” I have 
purposely left the names of the printer and the printing-offices 
untransliterated, in order not to prejudice the question whether they 
are Chinese or Korean, for on that dcTxnds almost entirely the 
conclusion to be arrived at as to the real date of the volumes. After 
the table of contents containing the second of the two dates, follows 
a portrait of Confucius, with some notes upon his physical charao- 
teristics and other jx)rtraits of the sage which had been handed down 
in the families of his descendants. Next comes a shoil; chronology 
of his life, to which succeeds his pedigree. Tin’s folio was printed 
from a block, llie rest of this section of the book, ton folios, is 
again in iiiovable type. Then follow three folios printed from 
blocks, showing tlie araugements of the offerings and the seats 
of the different grades of officials at the services in his lionour, 
and the remainder of the volume is occupied by an account of 
these ceremonies, 14 folios, printed with movable types, hut without 
a date. 

A Chinese teaclier to whom I have sho\yii this book Is of opinion 
that the printers of the whole were Koreans, hut on the other hand more 
than one Korean who have seen them consider the first date to Ije that of 
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the Chijieso edition from which the Chia-yii is a reprint, but the 
pre^ice to the second work l^ound up with it they take to be signed 
by a Korean. It is certainly a v(Ty common practu^e in reprinting 
a Chinese w’ork on blocks to copy the date, Ijecaiise the original book 
is in fact often pasted on to the Idocks, and the wliolc is then engraval, 
without the omission of a single character. If tlie fac-simile printer 
wishes to add his owm date, he inserts it after the oiiginal colophon, as 
is to be seen in some of the volumes of the first reprint of the Den-toii 
Roku, where the dates of the Chinese original edition and of the 
Japanese fac-siinile are found side by* side. But this is not so 
likely to happen in the case of a book reprinted with movable types. 
Here tlieic is loss inducement for the reprinter to insert the date 
cf the original edition or the name of the printer whose work he 
is copying, for that would only l)e done for some special reason, as 
for instance the desire to deceive a purchaser into the lx>lief that he 
was buying a copy of the genuine original lKX)k, a deception wliich 
of course is c[uite out of the question where it is a book printed 
with movable typi\s. If it should ever happen tliat a Chinese edition 
were discovered with the same date and ]winter’s name as this 
Korean copy, then there would naturally be no longer any doubt 
of its Ijeing a mere reprint, mechanically correct down to tlie slightest 
details, but taking into account the opinions expressed l)y the Cliinesc 
and Korean to whom the lxx)k was referred, and tlie foregoing 
considerations as to the usual iiractico in n'printiiig, I think we 
may juovisionallv hold these volumes to date really fiom the years 
1317 and 1324. 

This liook is most important for tlie history of printing in all 
countries, since its date is at least a hundred and twenty-six years l)ofore 
the earliest printed ]xK)k known in Euroix", and a hundred and thirty- 
three years, if the date of thi^ Chia-yii itself he taken. But it is even 
}K>ssibJc that this lxx)k is not the first of its kind in Korea or China, 
and we may still expect, when Korea comes to thrown oj)en to the 
rest of the world, to discover other old printal volumes of wliich no 
knowledge has hitherto Ixjen accessible. That it is printc<l in the main 
with movable types there can l>e no doubt whak'ver. One criterion 
is the irregularity of the characters themselves, a second is the gap at 
each corner of the framing which (Uicloses the page, and the third is 
the reinarkaUo ditlereu(.*e in aj)pearance between the pages coutainiug 
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diagrams, which of course had to be cut on blocks, and tliosc which 
consist simply of letter-press. The former, though prepared as pait 
of the same }x>ok, are conspicuous for the great regularity of both 
calligraphy and the framing round the page, in which they present 
a striking contrast to the remainder of the volumes. Tliis opinion 
is supported by the authority of the Kei-seki Hau-ko Shi, in which 
this work is described as ® rS ^ ^ a Korean movable- 

tyiX 3 printed book,” and one of whose autliors was foimerly the 
owner of the copy which I now jKissess. But even if it should 
turn out that this work is after all not so old as it at present seems 
to be, there are still the other three bx)ks ])revious]y named as heing 
anterior to 1450, the date of the invention of printing with movable 
types in Eurojx), concerning which there apjxjars to be no reason 
for doubting the accuracy of tlio statements made by Japanese 
bibliographers. 

Further evidence of the early date of printing with movable 
types in Korea is quoted by Koil-dou in his lu-bun Ko-zhi 
^ 'S ^'), vol. 5, fiom the “ newly-cast tyjxj ” jx)st-face of a 
Chinese work, the Poetical AVorks of Ch^en-Chien-Chai,^ to the follow- 
ing effect : The art of Printing with jnovable types was started 
by Chen Huo of the Sung Dynasty), and was perfected 

by Yang K‘e S). But m<.)??t of these were clay types, liable to 
be easily destioyecl and not sufficiently durable. A century later, 
owing to the divine wisdom ])?gott<^n by the revolution of tinK', the 
Jx'ginning of moulding conp r into diameters for transmission k) all 

after ages was made in our country (/. c., Korea) In 

the 1st year of Yung-lo (llOd) they were called Keiig-tzii Characters, 
and theoldex[)ositioiia of the Books of Poetry and History and thectim- 
nicntary of Tso, whidi liad Ixen read in the presence of the Emperor, 
were used as models foi* forming the tyjxs, put of this font nothing has 
survived. In the yi'ar 14o4 tlioy were called Chia-^in Characters, and 
these were modelled up)n stories of filial piety, obedience and good 
actions and tlie Lun-yu. Those which were made in 1455 also went by 
the name of the corres|xmding year of the sexagenary cycle, and they 
Were wiitteii by a man named Kang Hwi-an fH S" Again there 

WHS a font made in 14* >5, and called after tliat year, hy Chong Ran- 
ehong ISi liotii of which are still used (/. c., at the date of this 
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“ post-face In 1484 our King gave an order to the cabinet, . . 

and as the result of this a copy of the ‘ Lives of Virtuous AVoraen/ 
compiled by Si ^ Avas got out of liis private collection and used as 

a model for the charactei'S The work occupied from tlie 

2 1th of the 8th month to the 3rd month of the succeeding year. Over 
303,000 characters large and small were made, and these were used 
in printing lx)oks. They were clear, correct, good and findy made, 
and when arranged in order resembled a string of pearls . 

The “ post- face ” to the Korean edition of the Ta-hsio Yeu-i (h 
■P ^ j|) says: In the 1st year of Yungdo (1403) His Highness 
the King said to his attendants : ‘ I desire to have types moulded 
in copper, with wdiich to print all books that I may get hold of, in 
order to make their contents widely known. It would not be right 
to lay the burden of tlie cost upon the people, but I and my relations, 
together with those of my distinguislial officers of all grades who 
take an interest in the und(utaking, ought surely to be able to 
accomplish this.’ He consequently contributefl all his own private 
treasure, and gave the Books of Poety and History and the Com- 
mentary of Tso to serve as a model for the characters 

The post- face ” to the Korean edition of the History of the Earlier 

Han Dvnasty also says: ^ In the 11th month of the year 1413 His 
Highness the King of his own motion or<lered his officer Ri Chang 
to cast a fresh set of ty])e3, which was completed within the 
space of seven months.” Here we have two apparently in(le|>en<lont 
native Korean authorities for the statement that copjx^r types wore 
used in Korea as early as the year 1403, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose tliat wooden types wore an earlier invention in that country. 
The earliest Korean liook I have setm bearing a date that is printed 
with copper type is the gf P iE IS, a medical work in eight volumes, 
the colophon of which is dated ^ or 1531, but as is Avell 

known, by far the majority of hooks printed in Korea are without 
a date. Such copper-type printed books are, however, hy no means 
uncommon. The AVen-hsion T‘ung-kao (3C ® M %) was printed 
with this kind of tyj)e, but has no date. It known, however, 
to he older than the middle of the sixU-^nth century. One of 
tlie finest productions of tlie Korevan pres? that I have met with 
is a dictionary of Cliinose characters, of coui’se merely a reproduce 
tion of a Chinese work, entitle<l S ^ consisting of 
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thirty ftisciculi l^oiind together in one volume, 14 inches liigh and 10 
inches wide, *210 sheets with 17 columns to a page, thus exceeding in 
size the ordinary Korean Ixioks as much as they in their turn surpass 
the average Chinese and *Tapanese volumes. It is undated, but 
probably not very modern. 

Concerning tlie introduction of movable tyix^s into Japan, there 
seems to l>e little doubt. Tradition indeed says that the invention was 
already in use early in tlie 13tii century, and that Kau no IMoronafu, 
under the first of the Ashikaga Shiyau-gufi, had tlie works of the 
priest Mu 'SOU Koku-shi produced in tliis manner, but the evidence for 
these statements is not considered of any weight by those who are 
most competent to form an opinion. A dictionary of Chinese 
characters Ls spoken of as having lx3en printed in movable type 
in the beginning of the 16th century, and is descrilied as Shiil-zhi 
8etsu-you 8hifii ^ ^ The Five Monasteries of Kamakura 

are al.so said to have possessed a font of type, probaldy wooden, 
but no mention is made of any liooks printed with it. But the 
most usually accepted account is that after the first invasion of 
Korea by tlie armies of Hideyoshi, in tlie end [of the 16th century, 
a large (juantity of Korean movalile type Ixioks were brought 
hack by one of his generals, Ukida Hideihe, which formed the 
modtd upon which the Japanese printers w^orked. We can hardly 
explain in any other way than this the frequent occurrence among 
the Korean books in the library of the Shiyau-gufi of books which 
had Ix^n bestowed as gifts by the King of Korea, and wdiich bear 
a stfimp to that effiict. The vovy shapf^s of the types employed 
for the first Japanesii movable tyjic editions appear to have liecn 
I'losely imitated from some of these Korean books, and the orna- 
ment <^)f tlie margin ^ is an exact copy of that which is tou''‘d 
in nearly every Korean volume of that period as well as of more 
moileru times, wliile in the use of large paper of almost folio size 
the example of the Koreans was also at first folio we<l by some 
printers. 

The very earliest of all the production^ of the Japanese press after 
tlie ailoption of tlie new invention was the Mtmg Chdu or Reader for the 

9 This is a double trefoil in white on a black ground in the margin. More 
tlian ^>0 of the movable type l>ooks of the Kei-cliiyau period described 
further on have it. 
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Young (its full title is The colophon 

gives the name and residence of the printer, who was an inhabitant 
of Kiyau-to, and expresses the hope tliat the learned who may 
detect mistakes in this work prepared by him to meet the wants 
of the young and ignorant, will not fail to treat him with due 
severity. It is dated “ 5th year of Bun-roku,” which corresponds 
to our date 1596, the change to the style Kei-chiyau not having 
yet taken place. The book is in three volumes, averaging a little 
over 90 foliosd® The size of the page is, height 61 inches, width 
6 inches. 

The next book printed with movable types was the Kiii-shiu-Dan 
(fl! H in 1597, in one volume, which is very rare. It is described, 
however, by Kofi-dou Morishige as being printed with the same set 
of types that were afterwards used in the production of the first 
two books of the Ni-hoh-gi and the Four Books, Tliese are usually 
said to have been of copper, but the “ post-face ” to the Kifi-shiu-Dah 
expressly states that they \vere cut on wood, and adds that the 
invention was brought to Japan from Korea, in the following words : 

As to the characters, single signs were engraved on single pieces 
of woofi, which were then spread on a board and impressed on a 
sheet of paper. By re-arranging the pieces it becomes possible to 
meet the requirements of all the great libraries in the world. This 
contrivance Avas recently discoverefl in Korea, and having come to 
the ears of the Mikado, he caused workmen to copy it. It was 
His Majesty’s Avise thought to imitate the practice of the ancient 
kings, Avho eilucateil their subjects by teaching them the Six Classes 
of the Book of Poetry, in order that these verses, being preseived 
in families and repeated by all, might be handed doAAm imperishably. 
Kei-chiyau, 2nd year, AVritten by his servant the priest Rei-zafi 
of Nah-zoh-zhi.” 

In addition to the foregoing, there were also printed with the same 
font the first two books of the Ni-hon-gi, under that title, the intention 
bemg evidently to complete the work, but, for what reason is unknoAvn, 
the plan was abandoned, and only these tAVO looks, Avhich are usually 
knoAvn as the Zhin-dai no Maki, or Books of the Age of the Gods, were 


My copy wants the first volume ; the 2nd and 3rd have 93 and 9 
respectively, not including the index. 
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published. On the inside of the first leaf is the title in large black 
characters “ Ni-hon Shiyo-ki, newly printed in the spring season of 
Kei-chiyau tsuehi-no-to wi.” Tiiis date corresponds to the year 1599. 
There is also an edition of The Four Books and the Book of Filial 
Piety printed with these types. Each work has a separate title page 
in the same style as that of the Ni-hoii-gi, consisting of the title of the 
book followed by the date which corresponds to 1599, making six 
volumes in all, as the works of Mencius form tw^o volumes by them- 
selves. The type wdth which these works are printed is truly wortliy 
of the imj)erial dignity, being cut on Ixxlies about three-quarters 
of an inch square, and thus exceeding in size anything attempted in 
this country either before or since. The Book of Filial Piety of this 
eilition would appear to be rare, as it Is not mentioned by the 
Ijibliographers who describe the others. Kon-dqu gives the names 
of three other books printed with this font, the two famous poems 
by Po I^t'ien entitled tB ^ and ^ M If , and a medical work 
entitled ^ IS ^ Besides the wooden font, a copper one w\as 
made about twenty years later, wdth w'hich a Chinese cjcloptedia, 
the ^ 9 K ^ ^7 was brought out in 1622, in 78 fasciculi, 
and bound in 15 volumes or less according to the taste of the owner. 
This is a splendid specimen of typography, probably the finest ever 
produced in Japan. 

Ilieyasu’s activity in collecting ancient manuscripts and having 
copies multiplied in order to rescue them from the danger of oblivion, 
has already Ixxn mentioned. He was also a patron of tlie piinting-press. 
x\l)Out the same time that the books which have lieen just spokr n of w^ere 
being brouglit out at the expense of tlie Mikado, he had caused large 
fonts of w'oojleu tyjx) to 1^ engraved in at least two sizes, which he 
gave to the priest San-yeu. Hiis man, wdio had lieen the principal of 
the Ashikaga School in Shimotsuke,*^ was transferred by Iheyasu 
alx)ut the end of the 16th century to a college founded at Fiishimi for 

This was probably one of tlxe ancient provincial schools established as 
far back as the 7th contnry, which having fallen to decay, was revived near 
the town of Ashikaga about 1450 by Fyesugi Norizane, and placed under 
the superintendence of a Buddhist monk as principal. The Dth in succession 
of these headmasters was Kan-shitsu or San-yeu (b. 1548, d. 1012), who 
accompanied Iheyasu to the battle of Seki-ga-hara, and afterwards became 
a great favourite with him. 
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monks and laymen, where he brought out a considerable number of 
Ijooks printed with movable types during the next twenty years. The 
name of the monastery thus established as a college was Wen-kuwau- 
zhi ; it was affce^^yards removed from Fushirai to Kiyau-to, and the 
font Cf wooden type used by San-yeu was still preserved there until 
within a few years ago. 

San-yeu’s first production w^as the Kou-shi Ke-go or K^ung-tzu 
Chia-yii in 1599, two or three months later than the Mikado's edition 
of the Four Books. It has a post-face ” by San-yeu himself, 
in which he states that it is the fii-st book printed by him with 
the several hundreil thousands " of wooden tyj^es presented to him 
by Iheyasu. He also says that his text w^as based on several 
Chinese editions, but this seems to be inexact. I have collated 
a copy of his book with the early Korean edition already described, 
and find that the twH coincide almost exactly, San-yeu's being almost 
entirely a reproduction of the Korean book, character for character 
and column for column, with the exception of perhaps a fifth of the 
whole, but the number of columns in each page is less. It contains 
everything tliat is in the Korean eilition, arranged in a sliglitly 
different order, and includes the portrait of Confucius, which has been 
copied by hand instead of being fac-similed. 

This fii‘St-lx)ra of the Fiishimi press was followed by two Chinese 
w'orks on the art of war, the H and the both in the same 

year as the Kou-shi Ke-go, and in 1600 by the Zhiyau-guwan 
Sei-yeu ^ fi ^ in eight volumes (10 fasciculi). Tlie “ post-face ’’ 
to tlio latter runs as follow’s : “ The present Nai-dai-zhin Lord 
Iheyasu is one wlu). after the lapse of a thousand years, still honours 
the virtue and admires the greatness of tiiat wise prince of his time, 
<Ustinguished for brilliant soldiei-like (jualiti^, namely, the Founder 
of the T^ang family. Wen Huang-td, who established a dynasty 
and knew^ how to maintain it. Having previously ordered the old 
priest San-yeu, the former Principal of (^Ashikaga) School, to cori-ect 
the text of the Zhiyau-guwaii Sei-yeu, and last year having had 
the (Kou-shi) Kt'-go printed, he now sends the S^^i-you to press, 
following the exnmple of holy and wise men, and providing the 
meaiL^s of ordering aright tlie state. AVduai the great and wise Gml 
wdio Pra^^^pers the Country (/. c., Hideyoshi, who wt\s dcifieil after his 
death by this title) was alx)ut to take his leave of the earth, Ihejrasu 
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received his last injunctions to lead his successor the youthful Hideyori 
in the ways of wisdom, since which time his tolerant and generous 
kindness, and his wisdom in governing have been such as could only 
be paralleled by Chou ♦ Po, Ho Kuang and An Liu acting as 
the advisers of the Emperor Chao. Great is the good which has 
resulted from his endeavour, by circulating this work throughout 
the country, to cultivate harmony between all classes of the nation, 
wherein he is both mindful of the old pact he entered into with the 
Wise God, and discharges his utmost loyalty towards his young 
prince. Dated Kei-chiyau, 5th year, 3rd month, and 15th day. 
Respectfully recorded by the monk Shiyou-yetsu, formerly of 
zen-zhi and now of Shiyau-koku-zhi.” This composition is extremely 
interesting for the glimpse it gives us of the estimation in which these 
two great statesmen, Hideyoshi and Iheyasu, were held by their 
contemporaries, and as evidence also of the position which was 
occupied by Hideyori as the suzerain of the man who was afterwards 
to supplant him in the possession of supreme administrative authority, 
such as we should look for in vain in the pages of the ordinary 
Japanese historian. The book is extremely rare, which is accounted 
for by a tradition that the greater part of the edition was destroyed 
by fire at the burning of the castle of Ohozaka, in 1615, but I will 
not undertake to vouch for its truth. It was reprinted in 1623 with 
movable types, with exactly the same paging and the division in 
columns, but the font used was apparently a different one, and the 
“ poet-face ” is absent. 

The year 1605 was again fruitful in the production of books 
not before printed in Japan. Among these are two distinct 
editions of the “ Book of Changes ” 8). One of these is from 

the Fushimi press, and has a “ post-face ” by the same winter as 
that of the preceduig w ork, in which he maintains that Confucianism 
and Buddhism are identical in their essential doctrines ; that Sakya 
in China would have taught the same things as Confucius ; and 
that Confucius, if the sphere of his labouis had been placed in 
India, would have propounded the same views of life that came 
from the mouth of /Sakya. This edition was printed by the special 
command of Iheyasu. It is divided into six fasciculi, bound up in 
three volumes. Tlie other is in ten fasciculi, bound together in five 
yolumes. At the end is a colophon, from 
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which it appears to have been printed in the province of Shimofusa. 
This is usually called the Ashikaga edition. 

The Adzuma Kagaini of this year also has a long ‘‘ post-face’* 
by Shiyou-yetsu, dated Kei-chiyau, ord month. It appears that 
this work was a great favourite with Iheyasu, and we may 
suppose that it Avas printed by his express command. There 
is a second movable t^^pe edition, distinguished from this by 
having the characters ^ ^ ^ fO, “ newly printed by Fuku- 

shiyun Dau.” of the two block- book editions which are common 
in the booksellers’ shops, the earliest with a “ post-face ” by Hayashi 
Dau-shiynn, and dated Kuwah-yei, 3rd year (1626), is a fao-simile 
reprint of the first movable type edition, with the addition of 
the Kuii-ten marks for the assistance of the reader, and there 
is a second fac-simile edition, printed from the first and dated 
Kuwan-bun, 1st year (1661). A hum edition of 1663 is also 
mentioned. 

By a private printer is the Gen- Kan Shiyaku-shiyo ^ ^ 

30 lxK)ks in 10 volumes, in quarto form, if such a term can be applied 
to a Japanese book, which is of course wiiat we should more correctly 
call a folio, of greatly varying proportions. The name of the printer 
is Shimamura 8hiyau-zau (T ^ ^.) 

In the following year (1606) w'e have the Seven Military Classics 
from the Fushinii press, with a ‘‘ post-face ” by Saii-yeu, under the 
alias of Kair-shitsu. This edition w^as reprinted later in fac-simile on 
blocks, and from this again with the addition of the ^utc-gumu Of the 
same year there is also the Tei-kan Dzu-setsu (^ & @ ^), with 
illustrations, in six volumes. 

To the year 1607 belongs the fine ei^lition of the Moil-zefi 
or Chinese Delectus (Si S), with the commentary styled “of 
the Six Ministers ” (aC E ^), in 60 books, forming 30 volumes. It 
is evidently nothing more than a faosimile of a copy imported 
from Korea, as it has the Korean trefoil mark in the margin, 
and the large size is also a characteristic of books printed 
in that country. Indeed there is a tradition that Ohochi 
Yoshitaka, the predecessor of the Mouri family in the lordship 
of Xagato and the adjacent provincKis, sent Jaj^anese paper 
to Korea in order to have a copy or copi^ of this very work 
stmek oflf for him by the printers of that country, who were 
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deservecHy famous for great skill in their art.^'^ The Japanese edition 
under discussion is attributed to Xahoye Kanetsugu, a retainer of the 
(Ini-mlyffu Yonezaha Kagekatsn, ndio was an active printer of lx)oks 
aljout the l^eginning of the 17th century. It is sometimes said that this 
work was printed ])y him with cop]:>er types, l)ut I cannot find any 
good authority for the statement, an<l tlie letter-press itself does not, on 
close inspection, appear to justify such a conclusion. Some copies have 
lines dividing the columns of print, and tlusc are esteemed by l)Ooksellers 
as greater rarities than those which are without them. 

A year later, in there is a Chinese w ork on medicine, the 
^ ^ ft ^ & 1^ H Sk in nine fase., or 11 vols., printed by 

Bahzliiyu (W ®), and in KiOi) we have a Chinese work on acupuncture 
(the ^ ft B ® It S § Wi), nine Ixx^ks in six volumes, Avith a few' 
woodcuts representing the parts of the human Ixxly to Avliich the needle 
is to he applied, by tlio same printer. 

Mention lias already been made of the use of copper ty]x.‘S 
by the Mikado’s printer for a Chinese cyclopedia in lb21, but 
he had already iK'en anticipated by Ilieyasii, Avho as early as 
1013 had given ordeis to liave an edition of the Dai-zau Ichi-ran 
S5 a collect i()n of stories from tbe Buddhist Canon, printed 

with copixir types. Ho was then residing at Sun-pu, w'here artizans 
skilled ill that kind of w'ork were extremely scarce, and men had 
to lie obtained from Kiyaii-to. There are still extant srimc of the 
documents relating to the expenditure on this uralertaking, such 
as receipts for wages, wliich a])pear to have lieeii at the rate of 
a r'<hiy({ff of lice |)er diem for all ciassc's of Avorkmon. wii ether 
(‘iigraA'crs, com[X)sitors, ])ressni 'n or correctors of the press. Al- 
though tliere is no doubt that a large <|uaiititv of iieAV tyiKis had 
to 1)0 cut for this parti(*ular Avork, It appears that there Avas already 
a consi<lei‘al)le stock of them, about 20,000, in existence, though the 
bibliograpliors do not mention any Avork for Aviiich they had been used. 

A niagnilicent example of what the Korean block -cutters and printer-^ 
Could achieve lies before me in tbe form of an early copy of tlie literary 
work'i of the Chinese Avriter Tao A'uan-ining (!?§ ^ ^), in two large 
volumes, height l'>| inches and width 9 incho, dated loSd. This or some 
similar bo>>k seems to liave furnished the Japanese with a model for their 
tvpes, which cioscly re>emblc tliose of Korean originals, CA'en down to the 
minutest peculiarities of calligraphy. 
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This brx)k was closely succeeded by the Guii-sliiyo Ji-yeu # }S 3c 
in 47 fasciculi (there should be 50 in all, to complete the work, but the 
4th, 13th, and ‘20th seem to have been wanting from the very first). 
It Is without either preface, post-face or date, but the records show 
that the order for its teing undertaken was given by Iheyasu on the 
bth of March, IGIO, and the necessary workmen were at once 
ordered from Kiyau-to. On the '9th of April the compositors set 
to woik, and a Cliinese was engager] to supply any additional types 
that might be found to 1)0 wanting. So great was the expedition 
emidoyed that tlie book was out of the printer’s hands before the 
middle of July, the time tlius taken not having much exc^xxled three 
months, so that the compositors must have worke<.l at the rate of 
something over thirty pages a day. Over 13,000 ne^v ty^)es had 
to be engraveil s]Xicially, all of which were cut by the hand of this 
single Chinese. It appears that Iheyasu had been very anxious to 
bring out this IxK)k for years past, Ixginning with 1010, when he 
caused two manuscript copies to l)e made hy the priests of Kamakura. 
Later on he particularly prescrilxd it as a part of the education of 
tho nobles of the Mikado’s court, and even after he fell ill of the 
disease which iwas to carry him off^ he still took an interest in the 
progress of the printing of this, his favourite book. But he was 
not dcstincil to see its completion, for he breathed his last on the 
fii’St of June of the year IGIG. Very minute details have I)een 
•preserved ccjiicerning tlie arrangements made for carrying out the 
work. Tb.e numlier of workmen employed was 23 in all, consisting 
of two ])lock-cutteis, three engravers, ten compositors, five pres&mtii 
and three correctors of the press. Eacli man was to get 20 inonme 
of silver a day for his travelling expnscs from Kiyau-to to hfun-pu. 
There was some difficulty in getting correctors of the press, as there 
were no competent readers to be had in Kiyaudo, and finally ton 
monks fit for this duty were procured from Kamakura. The quantity 
of type ui stock Avas 07,490 of large type and 32,708 of small. It is 
clear from what is said about this font that j)ait of it had existe<l 
previous to the printing of the Dal-zau Ichi-ran. Amongst the other 
gear are enumerated 13 printing Imrds or tables, 48 wedges, 5 boards 
for beating out the paper so as to give it tlio ierjuired smoothness of 
surface, and 5,819 boxes to hold the tj'pe. The types were cast, and 
probably finished of!’ wTh engraving tools afterwanlsj for the impressions 
VOL. rx. 
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do not look as if they had been taken from mere castings. The 
word used for “type’’ is Zhi-gi literally letter- wood, from 

the wooden types whicli were at first employed. The workmen 
reoeiv^ed as wages one shh/cm of rice per diem, except the copyists 
and correctors of the press, who w^ere paid three times as much. 
The hours of work were from about six in the morning until six at 
night, and the theatre in the outel’ enceinte of the castle was turned 
into a workshop for the occasoin. Tlie name of the Chinese 
type-founder was Lin Wu-kuan W), and he was assisted 

by three or four Japanese. Tlie number of copies printed does 
not appear to have ten as large as an ordinary edition in 
Europe, and the book is by no means common. The font of 
type was eventually presented to Iheyasu’s son, the first Prince of 
Ki-shiu. 

AVith’the death of Iheyasu the printing press lost its most powerful 
and munificent patron, but the work was stOI carried on by private 
individuals and by the religious corporation of Wen-kuwau-zhi at 
Fushimi, established by him. One of the most energetic men who 
engaged in the trade was Tanaka Chiyau-za-we-mon of Ki 3 ''au-to. He 
brought out in 1025 a great Chinese dictionary, the if Ji ® 51 ® 
in 38 vloumes, and the Hofi-teu Bun-suwi a collection of 

celebrated pieces composed by Japanese authors in the CTiinese 
language in lfi29, 15 volumes. The Prose Works of Po Lo-t‘ien 
(S ^ in 30 volumes, though without date or printer’s name, is 
probably by him, as it certainly was printed with the same types, and 
also the native Japanese dictionary entitled Wa-miyau Seu S of 
the year 1017. I am dispose^l to attribute to the same press several 
other reprints of Chinese books, such as the g H JR TC ^ g the 
^ lyiJh the i® as well as the picture-book of CTiinese sages entitled 
S K S, which, printed first with movable types, was in 1651 reprinted 
in faosimile on blocks. The S R S, of which there are two series 
usually bound as five volumes, is from the press of a Kiyau-to book- 
seller named Shiri-machi, of Muro-machi dohori, Kin-bei MachL There 
are two editions, one of which is dated 1609. The paging and setting- 
up correspond exactly, line for line and character for character, in these 
two editions. 

Then there is a collection of Chinese poetry h}" a Japanese monk, 
the Kin-shiu-dafi (Si S), in 3 volumes, of the year 1623, by a printer 
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named Gefl-sa (S fe), and the Shi-gefi Sen (fi: M of ^ayashi 
Daushiyufi, being a collection of Chinese proverbial sayings, with 
a com inentary, in which the Chinese text has been engraved 
separately on blocks and set up together with the movable type, 
dated 162a The earliest book I have met with in which the 
Japanese syllabic signs are used conjointly with the Chinese s<jnare 
character, in the mixture called Sliin-hfiahana, is an edition erf the 
Tsure-dzure-gusa, in three volumes, dated 1601, with a colophon 
signed So-neB. Another book printed in the same style 

about this period, but without a date, is the Hei-ke Mono-gatari 
in 12 volumes. 

The production of annotated editions of the Chinese Classics 
and works of a similar character was also carried on with great 
industry, by the School at Fushimi, to which allusion has already 
been made more than once, at least I am uiclined to think so from 
their general lesemblanoe to the edition of the B,ook of Changes 
which we know w'as brought out there at the express desire of Iheyasu, 
its founder. Amongst these are the Book <rf Histories (19 #) in 
13 fasciculi, bound in three volumes, with the preface of Confucius 
divided into separate poitions, one of which is prefixed to each sertion 
of the Book, of which there are 32 ; the Book of Rites (S IB), 
divided into 49 sections ; the Collected Commentaries on the Spring 
and Autumn and Annuals (» ft S 9 »), the Learning for the 
Young (d* ^ 9 a:), with the usual commentaries ; the works of 
Chuang-tzu ^ It « 0 «, the Book of Filial Piety (* * # ^), and 
the ^ ^ JH 0 H- None of these editions have a date, but there <^n be 
no doubt as to the fact of one of them at least, the works of Chuang-tau, 
being of this period, since it was already found necessary to reprint it 
in fac-simile on blocks in 1629. The Book (rf Poetry It), 20 fasdeuli 
in 20 volumes, and the Commentaries on the Learning fijr the Young (4» , 
# ^ S though not printed mth the same types as the foregoing, 

evidently belong to the same time, and may possibly have been produced 
by the same printing establishment. The works of Su fung-po in 25 
volumes and of San-kuh (tU &) in 10 volumes should be added to this 
list) 

Of the “ Histories ” of Szu-ma Tsien (i IE) there are two movable 
type editions, with a rumiing commentary, each m 50 volumes, evidently 
earlv in the century. One has nine columns to tire page, without 
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dividing lines between, the other has eight columns with tlie lines. 
The latter is somewhat rare, and complete copies are difficult to obtain. 
A third movable type edition, bearing the date Kei-chiyau, 4th year 
(1599), and having 10 columns to the page, was in reality printed 
between 30 and 40 years later, with the same types that were used in 
the production of the Dai-Hafi*niya Kiyau by the community of Kuwan- 
yei-zhi (Uheno) at Yedo, and 1599 is simply the date of the manu- 
script from which it was set up. It is greatly inferior to the two 
others in paper, size, type and every other particular. 

Two editions of the Mafi-yefu-shifu belonging to this period 

are knoAvn to me, both without a date. The one has the Korean trefoil 
mark in the margins, and is printed in square Chinese characters with- 
out kana nt the side ; the other, wanting the Korean mark, has the 
reading in katakana at the side of the Cliinese characters, an arrange- 
ment which must have inquired considerable ingenuity. The Korean 
mark is wanting, but apart from this and the insertion of the kana, this 
edition is almost a fac-simile of the first-mentioned, as far as the division 
into columns and pages is concerned. Examples of this contrivance 
seem to lie very rare. In another volume of this period in my 
possession, not only the kana but ail the other kan-ten signs are added 
in movable type, 

A rather remarkable book, on account of its voluminous extent, 
is a Chinese cycloptedia (the Sf 3^ W ^ ^ ^ ^), in 221 books, 

bound in 78 volumes, besides seven volumes of Index. It is without 
either printer’s name or date, but is evidently of the lieginning of 
the 17th century, before the ardour for printing with movable types 
had begun to abate. An example of useless expenditure of this 
kind is perhaps the great dictionary entitled Lung K'an Shou-chien 
in eight volumes, in which as many as twenty-six thousand four 
hundred and thirty sej)arate characters are defined, and for which 
that nuinl)er of separate t}q)es had therefore specially to be cut 
on wood, besides about six times as many small tj’^pes for the 
explanations. This is the calculation given in the preface to the book, 
but it is, howover, evident that this large quantity of the smaller font 
would not be needed if the printer contented himself with setting up 
only a few pages at a time. 

My present list of undoubted movable type books of this period 
hi be completed by the names of a few works of minor importance, the 
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Han-Diya Shin Kiyau with a comraentary iCt' M & in one thin 
volume, printed by the priest Shiyau-jiki (iE fi) in 1609 ; a medical 
work in Chin^, but by a Japanese author, entitled ^ lat ® S S, in 
three volumes, written in 1584, but without any colophon ; Kuwaku-rin 
Giyoku-ro Sf 2 S in three volumes, apparently reprinted from a 

Korean original, no date ; the ® id ® 15 in four fascicuh, bound as one 
volume, and the >6 3: S R in two volumes. Both of these are without 
date, but the latter was reprinted on blocks in 1647. Tlie £ S £1 % ^ 
in four vols., no date ; ^ W, “ Preface and Introduction to the Pen 

ts^ao (Chinese botanical cyclopoedia) one vol., 1603 ; the + A £. in 
seven vols., no date ; and the 18 fuse, in four vols., 

no date. 

There is a series of books belonging to this period, printed in 
a mixture of cursive Chinese character and hiraganay which by 
many persons are said to be examples of movable type printing. 
Sometimes the hlmgana signs are separate, but in most books 
of this class they are more often combined in groups of ^wo or 
three. K these groups were single types, then the number required 
iu excess of the simple himgcnia signs would be so large as almost 
to nullify the Ijenefit expected to be derived from the application of 
the invention to printing the Japanese language. The Chines 
cursive characters used in these books also seem to be for the 
most part more irregularly formed than it would be reasonable 
•to look for, where the type-cutter would have no object beyond 
producing a fairly legible type, and had no interest in contorting 
the characters to make them approach nearer to some fancifiji 
standard of elegant calligi'aphy. It is nevertheless possible, that 
, the fashion of priuting in movable types may have been so all-powerful 
as to overbear all considerations of either economy or convenience, 
and that the printer in Idmgana principally aimed at trying how 
far he could reproduce the eftect of a flowing handmitiiig with 
his types. It is clear froju what has hiQU said alx)ut the employment 
of workmen to cast or engrave any additional types that might be 
wanted in the cDurse of setting up a hook, that the printer was 
not generally the owikt of a font in ail respects complete, that 
he started with wliatever types he could expect, in the ordinary 
course of things, to retjuire, supplementing his needs as they 
arose; and he thus might easily succumb to the temptation of 
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adding to his iV(Miing stock any marked beauties of penmanship that 
presented themselves to him in the manukript from which he was com- 
poehlg. Some such hypothesis as this must evidently be adopted 
if We are to accept all the^ so-called movable type cursive character 
books as what they are represented to be. One of the earliest examples 
of this kind which I have met with is a thin volume entitled Tsuki 
Hi no Sau-shi, the very first type in which is fohned of a ChiheSe 
character with the Japanese equivalent word, Somo-mno, at its side, 
and if theSe two belong to a font of type it is pretty clear that 
they ihulst have been cut specially for use in this place. Tliis book 
is without date, but is supposed to be a specimen of the work 
Nahoye Kanetsugu, to whom is attributed the great edition of the 
Mofi- 2 Sen wfth movable tyj)es of the year 1607, and who was still 
alive in 1616, we know from his havmg been applied to then to aid 
in searching for additional manusciipts of the books that w'ere being 
printed for Iheyasu. 

To this class bdong the following books : 

Seu-mofi Seu (ft ^ f^), three vols., being a commentary 
on the Ise Monogatari, with the alternative title of Ise Monogatari 
Kiki-^kty printed on different coloured papers. It is dated 

1608. 

Ise Monogatari in two vols., ^vith illustrations in a very rude style. 
It greatly resembles the preceding book, of which it is a new edition 
revised, in 1610. 

The Ten-Shijrau Ki lE IE), l:)eing a chronicle of the events be- 
tween 1573 and 1592, in nine fasciculi forming three volumes, dated 
1610. 

Kuwa-defi Seu (IE ® j^), in eight volumes, a treatise on the dra- 
inatic representations known as Non, without a date. 

The Tsure-dzure Gusa, in two volumes. The first has the colophon 
“ printed by Sugita Riyau-an Gefi-yo ” but without a date. 

Yefi-zbiyu Satsu-yeu a treatise on health and the 

art of attaining longevity. It has a colophon dated Kei-chiyau tsuchi- 
no*to wi, which correspcnds to 1599, but that is more pinbably merely 
the date of the manuscript from wdiieh it w^as printed. 

The Sa-gororao, a romance composed in the eleventh century by 
the daughter the famous Murasaki Shikibu, iu eight volumes, printed 
with the same typs as the Kuwa-defi Seu, 
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Shiu Chiya Rofi (S S IS), a little book in which the respective 
merits of tea and wine are discussed. On the fly-leaf of my copy some 
one has written in the date corresponding to the year 1596, which may 
be the date of its composition, but the print appears to be of a much 
later period. 

The Mu-goh Sen (i^ s two vois., a dictionary of the uses of 
words in poetry, with numerous post-faces, the latest of which is dated 
1603. Upon closer examination of this and numerous other books, of 
which the typography presents a similar appearance, I became more 
inclined to admit the correctness of the statement that they were printed 
with movable types, although at fii-st sight, and without having inspected 
several specimens, the natural conclusion would be the other way. 
But subsequently I met with an edition of the Ise Monogatari dated 
1597, identical in appearance with the books already cited, the colo])hon 
of which reads : “ Zhifi-we-mofi of Miyuki Machi Dohori, Ni-deu 
(at Kiyau-to) printed this with movable types,” thus definitively 
removing all doubt as to the mode in whicli this class of ]x)oks was 
produced. 

Reference has been made to the practice of printing fac-si miles 
of type-printed 1x)oks on blocks, a practice probably suggested by 
considerations of greah^r convenience and cheapness. There is also 
much more chance of mispiiuts wfith movable types than in block 
printing, adde<l to which it was a process whicli roquhed a much 
larger capital. For these reasons printing with movable tyjies 

seiems to have gone out of fashion before tlie middle of the ITtii 

century : as least, I have not met with any liooks produced by the 
aid of this invention bearing a date later than 1629. During the 
present century, however, it ^vas again resorted to for a considerable 
number of works, some of them very voluminous, such as the 
Sf JS iK, in 200 volumes, the K IS ® ^ M ^ in 50 vols., 

the ^ ^ in 100 vols., and the Catalogue of tlie Imjienal 

Library H # ^ # 0 in 60 volumes. Besides these there 
were printed in the same style the Tai-hei-iki (:fc ^ IB), the Hei-ke 
Monogatari, the Nobunaga Ki and others of less imix)rtance. At the 
same time, in the case of such works as the Oho-Mikaha Shi H SI ^0) 
the Sei-dan (i® of So-rai, the Kei-zai Roku (ft S SI) of Dai-zai 
Shiyufi-tai and other books of a political character such as could not 
venture to present themselves to the censors of the press, it >vas no 
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doubt a great advantage to be able to work with types which could be 
conveyed from place to place with ease, and concealed in a small space, 
instead of having to engrave large piles of blocks that would attract the 
notice of the detective ]X)lice. In point of workmanship, liowever, 
the fonts used fall far below those of the 17th century. AVithin the 
last ten years the creation of the very numerous newspaper press and 
the great increase of ephemeral literature have given a new impulse 
to the employment of movable types, which are now manufactured 
by the most improved processes and with a finish of which on 
European type-founder would need to be ashamed, to such an extent 
that they bid fair before long entirely to supersede the old method of 
xylography. 


BLOCK-BOOKS OF THE SAME PERIOD. 

The revival of learning naturally caused a great demand for 
dictionaiies, the necessary implements of study. Among these were 
two editions of the Yii Pien or Giyoku Hen (2;S), under the title 
of 86 S 3£ S, five volumes without a date, and another in 
1604. 

The Shiu-bun In-riyaku :55‘ ® t^) in 1612, a reprint of a book 
already noticed among the block-books of the 15th century. 

Tiie Wa Giyoku Hen 3E W), in three vols., giving the pronuncia- 
tion of each character and its Japanese rendermgs in kataJcana, dated 

1610. 

8etsu-you >ShifLi (ffl two vols., a dictionary of Japanese words 

arranged according to the I-ro-ha, with the correspondmg Chinese 

character opposite, dated ] 597. A nmv edition of the same, at Kiyau- 
to in 1611. 

iShiyau-sai Shifu (E # S), two vols., a dictionary of Japanese 
words ex})lained, with a colophon dated 1597, but tliis is jierhaps only 
the (kite of the manuscript from which it was printed. 

A dictionary of Chinese comix)unds entitled T # two fuse, in 
one vol., date<l 1617. 

Mu Gon Sen ^ tj)) three vols. 

From the middle of tlie 17th century oinvards, great activity W’as 
shown in the multiplication of printed lx)oks, especially in the dopar*t- 
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ments of native history and literature, and before the year 1700 
nearly every work of importance in these branches, as well as in 
Buddhism, Chinese moral philosophy, etiquette and ceremonies and 
even astronomy had thus been rendered accessible to the general 
public. In law, however, scarcely anything was produced beyond a 
reprint of the ^ling penal code and a Japanese exposition of the 
technical terms employed in it. About the end of this period and 
far on into the 18th century, illustrated novels of contemporary 
social life were printed in large numbers by booksellers, the best 
known of whom was Zhiyu-inofi-zhi-ya (+ X ¥ §), but with these 
exceptions nearly all the books published at this time were merely 
reproductions of what had long existed in manuscript, hidden away 
in monasteries and in the houses of the nobles. 


PICTORIAL WOOD-ENGRAVING 

The history of wood engraving in Japan is of course closely 
bound up with that of printed books, and in fact, as is well known, 
the number of illustrated books produced in this country is enormous, 
consequent upon the extreme cheapness of the method. It costs no 
more to engrave a pictorial page than to cover it with letter-press, 
and the popular literature is made up of the two ingredients com- 
bined in about equal proportions. Nearly all the novels of the 
present century consist of illustrations, generally extending over 
two pages, and divided in the centre in a way that is distracting to 
a person unaccustomed to look at pictures by halves at a time, the 
corners of the page, or any blank space in the centre of the illustra- 
tion being occupied by the story. The history of this application of 
the engraver's art is comparatively modern, and the oldest illustrated 
book I have yet met with is dated 1610. But previous to this there 
were engraved woodcuts on a large spale representing the popular gods, 
and to some of these a very great age is ascribed. At Kau-ya-safi in 
Ki-shiu there is still in existence an engraved block representing the 
god Dai-koku, attributed, of course, like almost everything else not 
dating from yesterday, to the celebrated Kou-bofu Dai-shi. It is said 
to be cherished with great care, and impressions were taken from it only 
once in 50 years, when each monastery became entitled to one copy. 

VOL. X. 11 
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Connoisseurs are of opinion that this block is far later than the time 
of Kou-bofu Dai-shi, and they are no doubt right, for the sharpness 
of the outlines precludes the belief that it can be very ancient. The 
same objection cannot be raised to the antiquity claimed for an 
engraved block at Shin-guu in Ki-shiu, representing the gods of 
Kumano, but that has evidently been treated with far less care and 
reverence, as its impressions were formerly distributed to all the 
pilgrims that cared to buy it, so that a century or two would be quite 
enough to efface all the finer lines, and rub down the broader ones 
into indistinct smudges. Such religious pictures are sometimes, 
however, of undoubtedly great antiquity, for at the monastery of 
Kai-kau-zhi at Sakamoto on the bank of Biwa Lake, there is still 
preserved a block representing Amida coming from heaven to meet 
the faithful, dating from 1017, and at a temple at Shibamata about 
5 rl from Tou-kiyau on the Mito road, there is a block on which 
Nichi-reil, who died in 1282, engraved a portrait of the god Tab 
shiyaku Tefi (Indra). The Adzuma Kagami also mentions woodcuts 
of Kuwafi-on under the date of 1186. 

The small roll dated 1504 already mentioned, illustrated with 
woodcuts representing the ways in which the mercy of Kuwan-on 
is exercised, is evidently a fac-simile reprint of a Chinese original, 
at least if we may judge by the costumes of the persons and the 
drawing. The earliest example of a Japanese illustrated book, for 
which the designs were made by a native artist, is a copy of the 
Tse Monogatari of the year 1610, already referred to as a specimen 
of the Idvagana books printed in movable type. The style, 'though 
undoubtedly Japanese, reminds us a little of the contemporary 
Chinese and Korean woodcuts. As an example of the latter the 
illustrated History of Paragons of Virtue Sam-kang Haing>sil To 
(H i! s H) of 1432, its continuation the Syuk Sam-kang 
Haing-sil of 1514 and the Ni-ryun Haing-sil ff K) of 1518 

.may be cited. 

Printing in colours appears to be nearly two centuries old, Sa-* 
kakibara attributes its origin to the year 1695, when portraits of the 
actor Ichikaha Dan-zhifu-rau, coloured by this means, were sold in the 
streets of \ edo for five cash apiece. Before this, woodcuts were rudely 
coloured by hand, as in the illustrate<l edition of the Hou-geii and 
■Hei-ji Monogatari, in six vols , of 1626. At first sight the colours may 
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appear to have been printed, but closer examination shows that they 
sometimes overlie each other, which proves that they were laid on in 
succession with the ordinary hair-pencil. 

The following is a list of the works referred to for the foregoing 
paper : — 


ilTSfStWJ. 

1 vol. 


1 vol. 


10 fasc., IMS. 


1 flisc., MS. 

« « ® ^ t, 

10 fasc. in 3 vols. 


7 fasc., MS. 

^ a §& ia ti, 

1 fasc. (forms the 10th fasc., of the ^ X 
* ¥) MS. 

If. ^ D! a 

6 fasc., MS. 

am, 

1 vol. 

a- S'i'm, 

2 fasc., 1 vol. 


vol. 8. 
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BIEUH OF JAPAK 


(Revised to January, 1882.) 


By T. W. Blakiston and H. Pryer. 


YRfnd February 9, 1882.] 

Fote, — Numbers in brackets refer to Swinhoe^s ‘ Revised Catalogue of the 
Birds of China/ ‘ Proc. Zool. Soc./ 1871. Running numbers are those— 
with interpolations— of the former catalogue published in the ‘Trans. 
As. Soc. Japan/ Vol. VIII., Pt. IT., ^lay, 3880; the arrangement being 
that of Dr. Carl Claus^ ‘ Grundziige der Zoologie/ adopted in the first 
catalogue published in the ‘ Ibis ’ for 1878, a guide to which is given 
below, followed by an index to the genera. 

Since the publication of the last catalogue, the ‘Yama-shita 
Hakubutsii-kwan ' has been removed to the new building of the 
National Museum in Plyeno Park, Tokio, and the ‘ Kaitakushi ’ 
Shiba collection to Sapporo college. The Tokio University has 
made some progress towards an ornithological collection. 


GENERAL REFERENCE. 


NUMBERS. 


Auh and GiiUUmofs ... * ... 

1 

to 

13 

Grehei^ “ Divert 

14 


19 

Sicans “ 

20 

<4 

29 

Duchi 

30 

44 

53 

Merfja)t-'<ers and Cormorant'^ 

54 

44 

60 

Tenv< and Gull^ 

01 

44 

74 

Skua>< “ Petrch 

743 

44 

83 

Plover^ 

84 

44 

91 
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Sandpipers and Oodwits 

StlnU and Plmlaropes ... .. 

Woodcock and Snipe 

Curlews ‘‘ Ibis 

Herons “ Cranes 

Rails Coots 

Game-birds and Pujeons 

Cuckoos 

Woodpeckers and Kingfishers 
Roller y Zosterop^ and Creeper 

SivaUows 

Crows, Jags, and Sta^'lings 

Shnkes, Flycatchers^ and Wawings 
Tits, Nuthatch, and Accentors 

PipiU and Wagtails 

Warblers and Tfre/js 

Robins and Stoneclads 

Thrushes 

Larks and Buntings- 

Fitwhes and S])arrou's 

Grosbeaks and Crossbills 

( )wls 

Kaglts and ILnvks 


NUMBERS. 


.. 92 

to 1034 

.. 104 

114 

.. 115 

‘‘ 120 

.. 121 

127 

.. 118 

‘‘ 144 

.. 145 

‘‘ 151 

.. 152 

“ 162 

.. 163 

“ 166 

167 

- 177 

.. 178 

‘‘ 181 

.. 182. 

“ 188 

.. 189 

‘‘ 203 

.. 204 

“ 214 

- 215 

224 

.. 225 

“ 230i 

.. 231 

246 

.. 247 

“ 254 

.. 255 

265 

.. 266 

“ 279 

.. 280 

290 

.. 291 

“ 296 

.. 297 

‘‘ 305 

.. 306 

“ 326 


INDEX TO GENERA. 


Accentor 



Aland a 

NUMBERS. 

266 

Accipiter 

318 

Alca 

1 

Acred ula 

219 

Alcedo 

175 

Acrid otherus ... 

200 

Ampelis 

213 

Acrocephalus ... 

231 

Anas 

... ... 30 

A^ialitis 

85 

Anser 

22 

A^giothus 

280 

Anthus 

225 

uKgithalus 

221 

Aquila 

306 

Aix 

. 32 

Archibuteo 

312 
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NUMBERS, 



NUMBERS. 

Ardea 


... 133 

Coccothraustes 

... 

292 

Ardetta 


... 131 

Columba 

... 

158 

Ardeola 


... 138 

Colymbus 

... 

18 

Anindinax 

... 

... 238 

Corvus 


189 

Asio 


... 300 

Coturnix 


157 

Astur 


... 317 

Cotyle 


184 

Attagen 


... 75i 

Cuculus 


163 

Bernicla . . , 


... 28 

Cyanopolius ... 


196 

Botaurus 


... 130 

Cyanoptila 


207 

Brachyrampluis 


7 

Cygnus 


20 

Bubo 


... 302 

Cypselus 


186 

Budytes 


... 230J 

Dafila 


36 

Buchanga 


... 212 

Dioniedea 


76 

Bubulcus 


. . 137 

Dryocopus 

... 

171 

Butalis 


... 208 

Emberiza 


268 

Butastur 


... 315 

ErithacQs 

... 

248 

Buteo 


... 313 

Erythrosterna... 


210 

Butorides 


... 137i 

Eurinorhynchus 


114 

Calamodyta 


... 232 

Eurystoinus ... 


178 

Calaraoherpe 


... 237 

Falco 


OiU 

Calidris 


... 110 

Fringilla ... 


280 

Calliope 


... 252 

F ulica 


151 

Capri mulgus 


... 188 

Fuligula 


43 

Carpudacu-S . . 


... 290 

Fulraarus 


79 

Carpophaga 


... 162 

Gallicrex 


'149.1 

Carsaca 


... 33 

Gallinago 


116 

Cecropis ..T 


... 183 

Gallinula 


150 

Ceratoryncha 


... 13 

Garrulus 


198 

Cerchneis 


... 320 

Gecinus 


172 

Certhia 


... 181 

Geocichla 


258 

Ceryle 


... 176 

Goisachius 


129 

Cettia 


... 233 

Grus 


140 

Chelidon 


... 185 

Ilcematopus ... 


93 

Choetura 


... 387 

Halcyon 


177 

Cliaradrius 


... 81 

Halisetus 


307 

Chaulelasmuft 


... 42 

Harelda 


50 

Chlorospiza 


... 284 

Heirococcyx ... 


166 

Chrysomitris 


... 285 

Herod ias 

... 

134 

Ciconia 


... 130 

llimantopus ... 


103.i 

Cinclns 


... 247 

Hirundo 


182 

t 'ircu^ 


... 324 

Ilypotriorcbis... 


321 

Cisticola 


... 235 

Hypsipetes 


257 

naiigula 


... 48 

lantbia 

... 

251 
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LUMBERS. 



NUilBERS, 

Ibis 


125 

Pernis 



316 

Lagopus 


15G 

Plialacracorax 

... 



57 

Lanius 


204 

Phaleris 



4 

Larus 


Go 

Pliasianus 



153 

Larvivora 


250 

Phylloscopus ... 



241 

Leucosticte 


2SS 

Pica 



195 

Lomvia 


11 

Picus 

... 



167 

Limosa 


101 

Pinicola 



291 

Linota 


2^G 

Pipastes 



225 

Ix>bipes 


112 

Pitta 



225 

Lobivanellus ... 


1/0 

Platalea 



127 

Locastella 


237 

Plectophanes ... 



279 

Loxia ... ... 


295 

Podiceps 



14 

Lusciniola 


249 

Porzana 



147 

Machetes 


ni 

Pratincola 



254 

Macrorhamphus 


120 

Procellaria 



80 

Mareca 


35 

Pseudoscolo pa x 



120 

Hergulus 


54 

Pufiinus 



78 

Mergus 


55 

Pyrrliula 



296 

Merula 


2G3^ 

(^uerquediilu ... 



37 

Milvus 


... ... 310 

Kallus 



146 

Monticola 


25G 

Kecurvirostra ... 



103 

Mormon 


‘> 

Kegulus 


... «•» 

246 

JMotacilla 


229 

Rliyncha'a 

« 

... 

145 

Muscicapa 


207 

Kissa 



74 

Nemura 


251 

Ruticilla 



253 

Kinox 


298 

Salicaria 



233 

Nucifraga 


197 

Scolopax 



115 

Numenius 


121 

Schanicola 



278 

Nyctea 


...‘ ... 297 

8cops 



303 

Nycticorax 


128 

Silta 



222 

Nyroca 


47 

Somateria 



51 

tEdemia 


52 

Spatula 



41 

Oreocincla 


2G5 

Spizaetus 



311 

Oriolus 


214 

Squatarola 



91 

Otocorys 


2G7 

Stercorarius . . . 



74.1 

Otis 


152 

Sterna 



61 

Otus 


300 

Strepsilas 



92 

Pandion 


309 

Strix 



298 

Parus 


215 

Sturnia 




203 

Passer 


281 

Sturniif! 



201 

PericTocotus ... 


212 

Sula 




60 

Perisoreus 


200 

Syrnium 

... 



290 
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Tardorna 

NUMBERS. 

34 

Tardus * 

NUMBERS. 

258 

Tchitrea 

211 

Turtur 

159 

Tetrastes 

15o 

Upupa 

179 

Terekia 

lOOJ 

Uragus 

289 

Totanus 

94 

Fria 

10 

Trerou 

161 

Vanellus 

89 

Tringa 

104 

Xantliopygia 

209 

Tringoides 

lOo 

Yuns 

174 

Troglodytes ... 

245 

Zosterups ... 

ISO 


1. Alca TORDA, L. 

Razor-bill. 

Given in the list of the ‘ Fauna Japonica ; ’ no figure. 

The ‘ Fauna Japonica ^ enumerates 199 species of birds, included 
in which are several on the authority of native drawings only. The 
number is likely soon to be doubled, as the present list, although 
reach ieg obo, is still doubtless far from complete, many parts of the 
country not having been worked up. AVe would therefore draw the 
attention of sportsmen and travellers to the desirability of collecting 
s])ecimens, which even if preserved in the roughest manner, may be 
ot much value. The museums of Ja]>an are as yet but scantily 
supplied in the ornithological way, but we are glad to notice that of 
late more attention is being paid to the nomenclature, so essential to 
the scientific value of these collections. 

2. Mormon cirrhatvm, Gm. 

Pacific or Tufted Puffin. Jap. ‘ Etopirika.* 

(Seebolmi, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 21. i 

Specimens in the Sapporo and Hakodate Museums, from the 
Kuril Islands, collected by Mr. N. Fukushi, Director of the Survey 
Department of the Kai-taku-shi, and from Nemoro, X. E. Yezo. 

A very common bird in the Gulf of Tartary in summer. Mr. 
H. J. Snow found it breeding generally on the Kurils, and collected 
the egg. It is a dark-coloured bird. 
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3. Mobmox corxiculatum, Naum. 

Horned Puffin. 

Male and female specimens in the Hakodate Museum. Collected 
by Mr. H. J. Snow, at the Kuril Islands, who remarks that it is not so 
common as the foregoing species, and seldom seen south of Shi mush ir. 

4. Phaeeris cristatelt.a, Pall. 

Crested Auk. Jap. ‘ Eturop umi-suzume.' 
j\[r. H. Whitely obtained two specimens off the east coast 
(‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 209), Specimens in the Hakodate ^luseum from 
the Kuril Islands, collected by Mr. Fukushi. Specimen identified 
by Mr. H. Seebohm. Collected by IMr. H. J. Snow at the Kuril 
Islands, where he found it breeding near the water-line, and obtained 
the egg. 

5. Phaleris mystacea, Pall,=:P. Onit ^ chdiirn -^ Lepechin. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum collected by Mr. H. J. 
Snow at the Kuril Islands. Wing measures 100 milli metises. 

Commodore Perry’s exp?ditian procured examples at Shirnoda 
and in Tokio Bny. (Cassin’s Report Perry’s Expedition. Vol. 2. 
p. 234.) 

Mr. H. Seebohm confirms this species. IMr. Snow noterl it 
breeding on the Kurils, laying one egg. 

5V. Phaleris psittacela, Pall. (?) 

Parrot Auk. 

Two specimens referred provisionally to this species which can 
hardly be mistaken owing to the peculiar fornj of bill, were obtain^ 
during the summer of 1881 by Mr. H. J. Snow on the Kuril Islands, 
where he remarked it was a comparatively uncommon bird, not more 
than half a dozen pairs being met with during a season’s sea-otter 
hunting. These specimens compare tolerably well with Baird’s 
description, but measure rather larger, namely in length about 265 
mm., wing 154. Upper parts and neck dull black, belly white, 
narrow white plumes behind the eye, bill Vermillion, feet dusky. 

6. PiTALERTS PCSILLA, Pall. (?) 

Least Auk. 

The National INI u seam contains a dried specimen from Kaga; and 
in the Hakodate Museum is one collected in that harbour in May. 
Both specimens are w’anting the white over the eye as in M. alle ; tlie 
VOL. X. 12 
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forraer has white bristles under the eye, and on the front near the 
bill ; the Hakodate specimen has a trace in the latter position. 
Length, about 6i inches ; wing. Si to 4 inches. (B. and P., * Ibis,’ 
1S78, p. 210.) 

7. Brachyrhamphus ximi suzume, Tem. 

TemmincVs Guillemot, 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, collected at Hakodate, 
and by Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki. Also obtained by Commodore 
Perry’s expedition at Shiraoda and in Tokio Bay. (B and P., 
‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 210. 

Of this and the following somewhat similar bird, this one is 
probably the more southern species, for it has not appeared among 
the collections made by Mr, Snow at the Kuril Islands. It is well 
figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica,’ where it is shewn with the ridge 
of the bill not so arched as in The Japanese name ‘ umi- 

suzume ’ means sea-sparrow. 

8. Brachyrhamphus axtiqus, Gm. 

Behring’s Dovekie, Black- throated Guillemot, or Grey* 
headed Auk. Jap. ‘ Urai-suzume.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo College Museums from 
Hakodate and Tokio, and in the Tokio Museums. Also obtained at 
Skotan Island, off the east extremity of Yezo, by Mr. N. Fukuslii. 
Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ 

Very abundant in Tokio Bay in winter. Found breeding at 
the Kuril Islands by Mr. H. J. Snow, (Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1807, p. 
209 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p, 166). 

9. BRAcriYRHAMPiiUft KiTTUTzi, Brandt. 

Kittlitz’s Guillemot. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, obtained in Yezo, daplb 
cates of which were referred by the late Mr. K. Swinhoe to this 
species. (‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 166 et 1875, p. 458.) Mr. A. Owston 
has also collected it at Yokohama. 

10. Uria tarbo, Pall. " • 

Black-winged Black Guillemot or Sooty Guillemot. Jap. 

‘ Keima-furi.’ 

Specimens in theTokio, Sapporo and Hakodate Museum collected 
on the coast of Yezo, where it is not uncommon. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 
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1875, p. 458,) Kuril Islands black Guillemots are probably 
referable to the following species, 

lOi. Ueia columba, Pall. (?) 

Pigeon Guillemot. 

Mr. H. J. Snow has collected a number of specimens of black 
Guillemots and their eggs at the Kuril Islands Many are pure 
black, but some liave more or less white on the wing-coverts, and 
on the breast and belly. Baird says that curho is distinguishable 
by being larger than (jy]iUe and coJnmha, having pure black wing, 
and by the white space around the eye. We find specimens with 
the latter mark to be larger, especially in the bill, and rather sooty 
than pure black. We consider therefore that both myho and coIumJHi 
are among the Yezo specimens, while and perhaps carho are 

from the Kurils. 

Mr. H. Whitely included in his list (‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 

210), probably in mistake for this species, besides which there is still 
a fourth known in the arctic seas, C. uniiiflflj Licht., see Newton, 

* Ibis,’ 1805, p. 519. 

11. Uria troile, L. (?) 

Common Guillemot. Jap. ‘Umigarasu.’ 

Specimens and egg obtained near Hakodate, in the Museum 
there, are referred to this species. It is distinguishable from the 
following species, especially by the form of the bill, which is not so 
thick and is longer. These specimens shew the distinctive differences 
so well given by Yarrell, but may possibly turn out to be Lomvia 
troile caJifornko^ Bryant., of which we have no description to 
refer to. 

12. Uria brunnichi, Sab. 

Brunnich’s or Thick-billed Guillemot. Jap. ‘ Ugamo.’ 
Specimens collected in Yezo and the Kuril Islands in the 
Hakodate Museum, have been identified by IMr. Seebohm. 

Mr. Snow preserved specimens of the young when they first take 
the water. One of them is in the Hakodate Museum, and others in his 
own collection at Yokohama, measuring, wing 160, ridge of bill 27. 

121. Uria (?) 

Among Mr. Snow’s Kuril specimens is a G'uilleinot measuring in 
length about 360, the wing 200. Top of head, back, and wings dark. 
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lender parts, side of head and neck white, with undefined narrow 
dark curved line behind eye. Secondary feathers tipped with white. 
Long narrow forehead. Possibly the immature of Una hcnjimn>% 
Gould. 

3 25. IJrta (?) 

In the Hakodate museum is a specimen obtained there in 
August, (original number 1850), and ^Tr. A. Owston has another 
collected at the mouth of the Gulf of Yedo in February of a Guille- 
mot about the size and form of the Black Guillemot, but with more 
or less white on the under parts. Feet dusky red. These specimens 
appear to be in immature plumage, but we cannot attribute them 
to any determined species in this list. 

13. Ceratoriiynciia monocerata, Pall. 

Horn- billed Guillemot. Jap. ‘ Utu.’ 

Very common on the^ioast of Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate 
and Sapporo INTuseums. (Swinhoc, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 166: Whitely 
‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 209.) 

Occasionally obtained in Tokio Bay. Does not appear to range 
far to the north-eastward, Mr. Snow not having noticed it on the 
Kurils proper, but only as far as Skotan Island at the Eastern 
extremity of Yezo. It is a common bird in the Sea of Japan, ranging 
to the Manchurian coast, wliere Mr. Ringer collected it in the 
neighbourhood of Vladivostok. 

N, B . — The nomenclature of the former catalogue for the Grebes 
has to be modified as follows : — 

14. PoDirEPS cORNFTrs, Gm,=A}irifi(^\ (Scop), 

Lath. [613] Sclavonian Grebe, 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, collected there and by 
Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1875, p. 456: 
Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1870, p. 21.) 

15. Podk’Eps C'Ristatus, L. 

[614] Great Crested Gi ebe. 

Mr. H. Whitely included this in his list (‘ Ibis,’ 1807, p. 208). 
Specimens have since been obtained in the neighbourhood of Hakodate 
and from Vladivostok on the coast of IMauchuria, which are in the 
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Hakodate Museum, aud it has lately been collected at Yokohama. 
Specimen identified by Mr. Seebohni. 

15J. PoDICEPS RUBRICOLLIS, Glliei. 

Red-necked Grebe. 

This is included in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ and figured as P. 
mhricollk-inajor. The measurements given are somewhat in excess 
(as also noted by Schrenck on the Amoor) of those in Yarreirs 
British Birds, where it is stated to be interaediate between the Great 
Crested, and Sclavonian Grebes, lias longer and stronger bill in. 
proportion than those, and base of bill is mostly yellow. Mr. 
Seebohm gives from centre of nostril to end of inaudible in 
1.35 to 1.6, — nibrlcolli'< 1.02, .78, and says that the Eastern 

form of yiibncolli's should be about 1.25 inches. There is a specimen 
in the Education Museum measuring in the wing 188 millimetres, 
bill ridge 50, and from the nostril to the point 35, equivalent to 1.35 
English inch. 

IH. PoDiCEPS MINUTES, Lath.=p/u7/q)t Bonn. 

[611] Eastern Little Grebe, Jap. ‘ Kaitsumuri.’ (‘ Nio- 
dori ^ is also a name applied generally to the Grebes.) 

Breeds about Yokohama. Common on ponds and moats in 
Tokio ; also common in Yezo in summer. Specimens in the Tokio 
Museums and in the Hakodate Museum from both localities. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,' 1875, p. 456.) 

Nest built on the waiter, composed of dead-water plants. Eggs, 
3 to 5, always very much decolored, Iro in. long. 

161. PoniCEPS ? 

Probably another fresh-water species obtained near Tokio 
and Yokohama, but as yet undetermined. It is slightly larger than 
iitufulu'f, especially in the bill, which is of the same stout form. 
Specimens in the Tokio University and Education Museum, all with 
white throats. 

17. PoDiCEPS NiGRicoLLis, Brehm.==C. iofrlltis Brisson. 

[612] Eared Grebe. Jap. ‘ Hajiro-kaitsumuri.' 

Common in Tokio Bay in winter, and in Yezo. Also obtained by 

Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki. Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. 

This species is distinguishable by its up-curved bill. (Whitely, 

‘ Ibis,' 1867, p. 209 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,' 1874, p, 163, 1875, p. 456.) 
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18. CoLYMBrs ARCTicus, Linn. 

Black-throated Diver. Jap. ‘ 0-hamu.’ 

Common in spring in Hakodate harbour. Also obtained by 
Mr, F. Ringer at Nagasaki, and observed at Eturop. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. (Whitely, ‘ Ibis," 1867, 
p. 208 ; Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 22.) 

18i. CoLYMBUs ADAMsi, Gray, (?) 

Great White-billed Loon. 

A specimen sent to the late Mr. R. Swinhoe from Hakodate 
was identified by liim as C. ndamslj G, R. Graif. See remark by 
Mr. H. Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 22, who considers this species may 
winter in Japan, and does not doubt Mr. Swiniioe’s identification in 
the ‘ ibis,’ 1877, p. 14(i. We are not aware of a skin in any 
collection in Japan at present. 

19. COLYMBX^S SEPT KNTKIONA Lis, L. 

[615]. Red*throated Diver. Jap. ‘ Abi.’ 

Occasionally obtained in Tokio Bay. Tolerably abundant in 
Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio ]Museums. (Whitely, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 208 : Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 163.) 

20. Cygnus .uusicgs, Bechst. 

[620J Hooper. Jap. ‘ O-hakii-cho.’ 

The common Swan of Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate, 
Tokio and Sapporo college Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 
456.) 

Occasionally obtained about Tokio in winter. Three seen in 
the moat there, among other wild fowl, in January, 1876. Shot also 
at Funagawa in Akita and in Aworaori Bay. 

21. Cygnus BEwiCKi, Yarr (?)=z:m/aor, Pall (?) 

[621] Bewicks Swan. Jap. ‘ Haku-cho.’ (The Chinese 
character ‘ Ko ’ is also applied to this species.) 

A specimen in the Educational Museum seems to agree with 
the figure and description of this st^ecies. One has lately been 
preserved by ]Mr. N. Fukushi at Sapporo, out of two killed there in 
the winter by Mr. L. Bochmer. 

22. Anskr sEorrr.M, Gni. 

[627] Bean Goose. Jap. ‘Ilishikui.’ 
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This goose seems pretty generally distributed throughout Japan. 
Specimens in all the museums. Those in the Hakodate museum 
were collected in Yezo. There seem to be two forms, — a large and 
small, possibly separable. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1875, p. 456.) 

23. Ansek brachyrhynchus, T. 

Pink-footed Goose. Jap. ‘ Ma-gan.’ 

Common in winter in Tokio Bay, Specimens in the Hakodate 
Museum collected in Yezo. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 456.) 

24. Anser albifroxs, Gm. 

[624] White-fronted Goose. Jap. ‘ Karigane.’ 

Common in Tokio Bay ; seen as early as the beginning bf 

October. Passes Hakodate in spring and autumn. Specimens in 
the Tokio, Sapporo College, and Hakodate Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘ Ibis/ 1875, p. 456, et 1877, p. 146.) 

25. xVn.ser erytiiropus, Linn. 

[625] Little White-fronted (ioose. Jap. ‘ Ko-karigane.’ 
A miniature of the preceding si>eeies. Obtained in Tokio and 

Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. (Seebohin, ‘Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 22.) 

26. Axser cygxoides, L. 

[623] Jap. ‘ Sakatsura-liishikui.’ 

Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as A. where 

measurements are given as 700x430, with which the specimen 
referred to in the former catalogue — now in the College Museum at 
Sapporo — agrees, the bill of which measures along the ridge 68, and 
along the gape 63 millimetres. That specimen was obtained in the 
Iburi district of South-east Yezo. There a])pear to be two sizes, as 
in A. m/itum, which may prove distinct. As to the ])iotuberance 
on the bill, which the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ says is confined to the 
domestic variety, Dr. Manning had a specimen with such lump, and 
said that many wild ones shot by him had. Specimens of those 
with bill lumps and without, measuring alike% in the Education 
Museum at Tokio. 

27. AxsER ITYPEnBOREFS, Pall. 

Snow (roose. Jap, ‘ Haku-gan.’ 

In large Hocks in winter about Siinosaki, lokio Bay. Included 
in the ‘Fauna Japonien.’ Two examples which were shot by Mr. 
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Whitfield measured 725 x 425 and 720 x 440. There are said to 
be smaller birds mixe<l with the flocks, which may prove to be J.. 
nlhatus (Ca-W/f). Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museum. 
(B. and R, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 212.) 

28. Berxjcla iiUTCHiNSi, Sw. and Rich. 

Hutchins’s Goose. Jap. ‘ Shi-jiu-kara-gan.’ 

A small species of the Canada goose form inhabiting the 
Pacific coast of North America, and passing via Kamschatka to 
Japan, where it does not seem to be abundant. Identified by Mr. 
Seebohm. 

• Specimens obtained in the neighbourhood of Hakodate are in the 
Museum. Also in the Tokio Museums. Obtained at Yokohama. 

Mr. Snow found this goose breeding on the Kurils, laying live 
eggs. He brought away live examples. 

29. Bernkxa torquata, Jenyns. 

Brent Goose. Jap. ‘ Koku*gun.’ 

Obtained in Tokio Bay. The winter sea-goose of Hakodate. 
Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. (B. and P., ^ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 
212 .; 

Also shot by Capt. H. J. Carre w at Punagawa, N. AV. coast 
Main Island, Sendai and Awomori Bays. 

30. Anas boschas, L. 

[628] Mallard. Jap. ‘ Ma-gamo.’ * 

As in Europe, the common “ Wild Duck ” in Jaj)an. As far 
as we kiiow it does not breed south of Yezo. (Swinlioe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, 
p. 146.) 

S])ecimeus in all the Museums. Mr. Snow says it is not 
numeious on the Kurils. 

31. Anas zonophyncha, Swiidi. 

[629] Dusky Mallanl. Jap. ‘ Kari-gamo.’ 

Of the same form and size as the Mallard, and doubtless often 
mistaken by sportsmen to be female or young Mallard. Can 
always be distinguished by a yellow band across the bill. Seems to 
be very generally distributed. Specimens from both islands in the 
Hakodate Museum. Specimens in the Tokio Museum. A nest of 
eggs was found in x\pril on the lake at Uyeno Park. (Swinhoe, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 164.; 
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Mr. Snow has found a few on the Kurils. Probably the figure 
in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ of A)m-^ poecHorhi/i'iha (Jiybnch) is intended 
for this duck. 

32. Atx galericulata, L. 

[638] Mandarin Duck. Jap. ‘ Oshi-dori.^ 

Breeds in Yezo, and on the Main Island. Is said formerly to 
have built in the trees in Uyeno Park. Common on n arrow", deep 
streams. Dives and hides in the overhanging bamboo thickets on the 
approach of danger. Obtained at Nikko. Specimens in the Tokio, 
Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. rSwinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 457.) 

33. Caksaca kutila, Pall. 

[631] Buddy Shieldrake. 

This bird is figured in native books, and is given in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica ’ list. We have been shown the wing-feathers, but have 
not succeeded in obtaining a complete specimen. 

34. TAKDOKNA CORNUTA, Gmd. 

[630] Common Shieldrake. Jap. * Tsukushi-ganio.’ 

A full plumaged male presented by IMr. F. Ringer, who 
collected it at Nagasaki, is in the Hakodate hluseum. Also obtained 
at Yokohama. 

35. MaRECA PENELOPE, L, 

[634] Widgeon. Jap. * Hidori." 

Sw"arms during winter in the Tokio moats and bay. Obtained 
at Nagasaki. Common in Yezo in spring and autumn. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Tokio and Sapporo Museums. (Swinhoe, * Ibis/ 
1875, p. 457.) 

36. Dafila acuta, L. 

[633] Pintail. Jap. ‘ 0-naga-gamo.’ 

A very common duck in winter in Tokio ; passes Hakodate in 
spring and autumn. (Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 207 : Swinhoe, 

* Ibis/ 1877, p. 147.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Mus(‘ums. 

37. Querquedula grecxa, L. 

[636] Teal. Jap. * Ko-gamo.’ 

Very plentiful about Tokio in winter. Some remain in Yezo 
daring the same season, but most go south. Obtained at the Kurils 
by Mr. Snow, and by hlr. Ringer at Nagasaki. 

VOL. X. IZ , 
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Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘ Ibis,' 1867, p. 207 : Swiuhoe, ‘ Ibis,' 1877, p. 147.) 

o8. QrERQrEOULA OIRCIA, L. 

[637] Garganey Teal. Jap. ‘ Shiraa-haji.' 

One specimen obtained in the Tokio market by l\Ir. Ota, in the 
National Niiseura. Two specimens by Mr. N. Fiikushi at Sapporo, 
Yezo, in the Hakodate Museum, ^tr. Alan Owston has lately 
obtained several examples in the Yokohama market. 

39. Querquedui.a falcata, Pall. 

[640] Falcated Teal. Jap. * Yoshi-gamo.' 

Specimens from Nagasaki, Awomori and Yezo, in the Sapporo 
College, and Hakodate Museums; also in the Tokio I\Iuseums. 
Common in Tokio Bay. (Swinhoe, * Ibis,' 1874, p. 164.) 

40. Querquedula Formosa, Georgi. 

[639] Spectacled Teal, Jap. ‘ Aji.' ^lale and female 
figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.' 

Common in ^Yinter about Tokio. Panges as far as the north 
extremity of the Main Island, if not Yezo. Specimens in the 
Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,' 1877, p. 147.) 

41. Spateea cxypeata, L. 

[632] Shoveller, Jap. ‘ Hashibiro-gamo.’ 

Generally distribute<l from Nagasaki through the Main Island, 
Migrates with the other ducks. Yezo specimens in the Hakodate 
and Sapporo college jMiiseums, also in the Tokio Museums, 
(vSwinhoe, ‘ Ibis,' 1875, p. 457.) 

42. Chafeelasmus streperfs, L. 

[635| Gadwali. Jap, ‘ Okayoshi.' 

Not common among the wild fowl l)roiight to market at 
Yokohama. One obtained in that way is in the Hakodate Museum. 
An exceptionally large specimen shot by Mr. Whitfield north of 
Tokio, January, 1880. Specimens in the Tokio Museums. 

43. Ffekifea MAUILA, L. 

[646] Scaup Duck. Jap. ‘ Nakihashiro-gamo.' 

Common in winter about Tokio. Pemains at Hakodate in spring 
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about the latest cluck. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio 
Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1875, p. 457.) 

Collected by Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki. 

44. Fitligula mariloides, Vigors. 

[646 J] Lesser Scaup. 

Specimen sent from Yezo to the late Mr. Consul Swinhoe was 
identified by him as this species, which has also been collected at 
Yokohama. Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 457 and 1877, p. 147.) 

For distinction besween this and F. nffinis (Eyt) see Swinhoe, 
P. Z. S., 1878, p. 411. 

45. Futjgitla crtstata, L. 

[647] Tufted Duck.^ Jap. ‘ Kinkurohajiro-gamo.’ 

A common duck during winter in Tokio. Migrates to Yozo. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (SeeWnn, ‘ Ibis/ 
1879, p. 22.) 

46. FuLTGULA FERINA, L. 

Pochard. Jap. ‘ Iloshihajiro.’ 

One specimen obtained at Hakodate is in the Museum there. 
Common in the early months of the year about Yokohama. (B. 
and P., ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 214.) The Pochard was included by Mr. 
Swinhoe in his ‘ Revised Catalogue ’ by mistake. 

47. Nyroca ferritginea, Om. 

Ferruginous or White-eyed Duck. Jap. ‘Akahajiro.’ 

A few specimens obtained in Tokio and Yokohama, and Yezo 
specimen in the Hakodate Museum. (Seebohra, ‘ Ibis/ 1879, p. 22.) 
Specimens in the National and University Museum, Tokio. 

48. Ceancfla iiistrionica, L. 

Harlequin Duck. Jap. ‘ Shinorhgamo.’ 

JMore common in Yezo than on the Main Island and still more 
abundant on the Kurils. Specimens in the Sapporo, Hakodate, and 
Tokio Museum. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 147.) 

49. Clangula glaucion, L. 

[643] Golden Eye. Jap. ‘ Hojiro-garao.’ 
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Probably the most numerous kind of sea- duck in Y ezo. General- 
ly distributed about the coast. Frequents the rivers and bays south in 
the winter. Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867. p. 208 : Swiuhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 147.) 

50. HapvElda glacialts, L. 

[644] Long-tailed Duck. 

Common on the coasts of Yezo ; not yet found south. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Sapporo College, and Sapporo IMiiseuras. (^Yhitely, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 208 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis.’ 1877, p. 147.) Mr. Snow notes 
this as the earliest duck going north along the Kurils in spring. 

51. Somaterta dtspaPv, Sparrm. 

Steller’s Western Duck. 

Shot by Mr. H. J. Snow during winter on Eturop, one of 
the Kuril Islands. Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from 
Kamschatka, and the Kurils. (B. and P., ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 215.) 
Mr. Snow has also obtained summer specimens now in the hands of 
Mr. Owston. 

52. G^demia fusca, L. 

[641] Velvet Scoter. Jap. * Kuro-tori.’ 

Common in Yezo; also obiained at Sendai, and occasionally 
about Yokohama. Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo college, 
and Tokio Musenms, (AVhitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 208, Swinhoe, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 457.) 

Mr. Snow has found a few on the Kurils, but says they go 
farther north to breed. It is possible the American form velvet ma 
may occur in Japan, see note to following number. The distinction 
between the two species is very slight. 

53. G^DEMIA AMERICANA, Rich. 

American Black Scoter. Jap. ‘ Kuro-gamo.’ 

Obtained in Yezo, and also in the Yokohama game-market. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 23.) 

Mr. Snow, who has collected several specimens on the Kurils, says 
that this species is generally found thereon the rivers during summer. 
This Scoter was enumerated by the late !Mr. Swinhoe, Ko. 642, in his 
* Revised Catalogue ’ as having been shot on the Yangtze. This was 
an error. The specimen was at a later date (Feb., 1875) sent to Mr. 
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Swinboe, It was not either of the Black Scoters, but one of the 
white- winged species, according to S win hoe the American (E 
velvetina, Cass. (‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 457.) 

54. Mergulus albellus, L. 

[616] Smew\ Jap. ‘Miko-aisa.’ 

Specimens obtained at Yokohama and in Yezo ; the latter in the 
Hakodate Museum. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis/ 1879, p. 23,) 

Specimens in the Tokio Museums. 

55. Merges castor, L. 

[618] Goosander. Jap. ‘Kawa-aisa.’ 

Near Tokio, and in Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo 
and Tokio Museums. (Swiuhue, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 456.) 

56. Merges SEiiRATOR, L. 

[617] Red-breasted Merganser. Jai:^. ‘ Uiui-aisa.’ 
Specimens obtained in Yezo, in the Hakodate Museum. 

(Swinboe, ‘ Ibis/ 1875, p. 459.) 

There are specimens in the Tokio Museums. Mr. Owstou has 
obtained it from Sendai Bay and an example collectcil by Mr. Ringer 
at Nagasaki has been compared. Mr. Snow notes that one or both 
of these IMergansers breed on the Kurils. (N. B. — There is another 
species in China, J/. squamatiiSi Goifld,') 

57. Phalacrac’orax carbo, L. 

[649] Cormorant. Jap. ‘ U.’ 

(heat numbers roost on the trees at Babasaka, in the centre of 
Tokio. Generally found throughout Japan. Specimens in the 
Sapporo, Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinboe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, 
p. 164 : Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 210.) 

We have found considerable difference in measuremeuts of what 
we have hitherto considered this species, but the largest specimens do 
not come above the dimensions given by Yarrellor Baird, the wings 
averaging 13 inches, and bills along ridge 2 1 to 2}. It may be that 
or ca^>i7foi«sfigured in the * Fauna Japonica’ is a good 
species. The ffgures there might be taken for carbo, but the dimensions 
given (32 and 12] inches) are less. Kidgway’s ^ Bulletin of the U. S. 
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National Museum ’ includes six species of cormorants found ou the 
Pacific Coast, and calls bicridatwi of Pallas the Red- faced Cpmorant. 

58. Phalacilvcorax pelagicus, Pall. 

[649i] Resplendent Shag. Jap. ^U-garasu.’ 

Mr. Snow obtained the egg of this species at the Kuril Islands, 
and a fine full plumaged specimen measuring about 700, wing »300, 
bill ridge 55. Bare skin on the face red, white thigh, patches. 
Few white feathers on side of neck. Double crest. Our specimens 
measure from 630 to 710 x 255 to 290. Bill cylindrical, along 
ridge 46 to 51, 

It seems to keep always on the sea, not being found inland. 
Great numbers roost at night on Treaty Point, Yokohama during 
the winter, but do not stop during the summer. Common on the 
coast of Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate, Tokio and Sapporo 
College Museums. (Swinhoe, Ibis, 1874, p. 164, et 1877, p. 147.) 

59. Phalacracorax bicristatus, Pall. 

[650j Double-crested Cormorant. 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica,^ with the bare skin of the 
face yellow. Dimensions given as 653x260 mm. 

Mr. Whitely recorded this species from Hakodate (‘ Ibis,’ 1867, 
p. 211), and examples have been obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Yokohama. For distinctive differences between this and pcUif/imSy 
see Mr. Sw inhoe’s remarks, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 164. 

60. SCLA LFIAORASTRA, Bodd. (?) 

Booby Gannet. 

Given in the list of the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as S. faf<va. 

Specimen and eggs, probably of this s})ecies, from the Bonin 
Islands in the National Museum, Uyeno, Tokio. Sula fiber^ L., is 
given -in Swinhoe’s Revised Catalogue as occurring at Shanghai and 
Formosa, 

61. Sterna fuliginosa, Gmel. 

Sooty Tern. 

Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ Adult, black above, white 
below. Feet dusky. Juvenile, dusky all over, wing about 335 mm. 

62. Sterna minfta, L. (?) 

r6G9| Lesser Tern. Jap. ‘Ajisabhi.’ 
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An example shot in Tokio Bay by Mr. Dare^ probably this 
species, is in possession of one of the authors. To be seen fishing on 
the rivers in summer about Yokohama, ^vhere it breeds. Specimens 
in the Tokio Museums. 

(53. Sterna longipennls, Xordm. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from Yezoand Kamschatka, 
collected by Mr. N. Fukushi. One killed by Mr. H. J. Snow at 
Eturop (Kuril Islands), sent to Mr. H. Seebohm for identification. 
(Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1871h p. 23.) Another obtained at Yokohama 
in May. 

04. Sterna ? 

A wholly white Tern in the collection of the National Museum, 
may be Cfjgi^ Qaadlda (Gmel). (See Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1871). p. 23.) 
Mr, Snow saw a white Tern at the Kurils. 

641. Sterna stolida, L. 

[671] Noddy Tern. 

A specimen obtained by jNIr. Harrison of H. M. S. Modcdc on 
the coast in the vicinity of the gulf of Yezo, in the collection of one 
of the authors at Yokohama, agrees with the figure and description 
of this European species, as does also an example in the Education 
Museum, Tokio. 

65. Larus CRAssiROSTRis, Vieill. 

[656] Black-tailed Gull. Jap. * Umineko.’ 

The most abundant gull throughout Japan. Specimens in the 
Sapporo College, Sapporo, Hakodate, and Tokio Museums. (Blakis- 
ton, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 332: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 164.; It was 
figured in the ‘ Fauna Ja[X)iiica ’ as mtlamirva. 

66. Larls glavcus, Fabr. 

Glaucus Gull or Burgomaster. Jap. ‘ Shiro-kamome,’ 
Specimens obtained at Hakodate, identified by Mr. Howard 
Saunders. (See Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 165 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 23.) Mr. Seebohm says these specimens are in the immature 
plumage to which Richardson gave the name Jiutchimii (See 
Saunders, ‘ P. Z. S.,’ 1878, p. 166.) 

67. hXKiir) GLAUCEliCENS, Licht. 
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Large Grey-winged Gull. Jap. ‘ O-waalii-kamome/ 
Specimens obtained at Hakodate, identified by Mr. Howard 
Saunders. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 165 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 23.) Also obtained at Yokohama. 

68. Larvs cachinnans, Pall. 

[657 J Mediterranean Herring-Gull. 

Several specimens collected at Hakodate by Mr. H. Whitely 
were placed under the name of L, occidental Is, And, (‘ Ibis,’ 1867, 
p. 210.) Mr. Howard Saunders has decided that they should have 
been named as above. (Seebohm, * Ibis,’ 1879, p. 24.) ^Ir. 
Seebohm has lately identified another specimen from Hakodate, and 
one sent by Mr. F. Kinger from Nagasaki is in the Norw’ich 
Museum. Common about Yokohama in spring. 

/>. Reinh, has been obtained in the Ochotsk Sea, and 

may be looked for in Japan. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 24.) 

69. Larus canu-s Linn. 

[654, 655] Common Gull. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, collected in Yezu and 
Karaschatka. Identified by Mr. Ho^vard Saunders as a large race 
of this species, probably L. ulceus of Pallas. (Swinlioe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, 
p. 165: Seebohm. ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 24.) 

70. Larus marinus, L. 

Great Black-backed Gull. Jap. ‘ O-seguro-karaome.’ 
Specimen identified by Mr. Howard Saunders. (Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 164: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 24.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from that locality and the 
Kuril Islands. 

71. Larus leucofierus, Faber. 

Iceland Gull. 

On the authority of a specimen from Yezo, identified by Mr. 
Howard Saunders. (P.Z.S., 1878, p. 166: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, 

p. 24.) 

72. Larus delawarensis, Ord. 

King-billed Gull. 
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A specimen collected by Mr. H. Whitely, at Hakodate, is in the 
collection of Mr. Howard Saunders. (Seebohm, * Ibis,’ 1879, p. 24.) 

73. La BUS RIDIBUNBUS, L. 

[660] Black-headed Gull. Jap. ‘ Yuri-kamome.’ 
Specimens obtained from various localities. Leaves Yezo in 
winter. Assumes black head in April. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
* Ibis,’ 1874, p. 165 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 24.) 

74. Rissa trtdactyla, L. (?) 

Kittiwake Gull. 

Specimens obtained at Nemoro, at the eastern extremity of 
Yezo, and the Kurils in the Hakodate Museum. Another, collected 
at Tokio, is referred to this species or i?. septcntrimiaUs of Lawrence, 
the North Pacific Kittiwake, pending proper identification. An 
example ‘has been forwarded to Mr. H. Seeiwhm. Mr. Snow 
obtained eggs. 

745. Stercorarius parasiticus, L."(?) 

Bufibn’s Skua or Long-tailed Jaeger. 

Specimens obtained during last season by Mr, H. J, Snow at 
the Kurils are referred to this species, which he says is common 
north of Urup, An example has been sent Mr. Seebohm for 
comparison. 

75. SrERCORARius CREPiBATus, Gmel. (?) 

Richardson’s Skua. 

Specimen in the Hakodate Museum, collected at Kuril Islands 
by Mr. H. J. Snow. Larger than the foregoing species. 

75 K Stercorarius ? 

A third species of Skua larger and heavier than either of the 
foregoing collected by Mr. A. Owston in the Gulf of Yezo, measures 
about 550 in length, wing 340, bill 30, stout and strong. The two 
centre tail feathers (not narrowed) 35 millimetres l>eyond the others. 
Back, head, neck, vent, and under tail-coverts dark slate, the last 
spotted with white. White breast with dark spots on the sides. Feet 
black. A specimen has lately been forwarded to Mr. Seebohm. 

75J Attagen minor. Gmel. (?) 

[675] Lesser Frigate-Bird. 
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A single specimen shot by Mr. Consul Quin at Hakodate in October 
is referred to this species, which has been found on the China coast. 

76. DIOHEDEA DEROGATA, SwinhoC. 

[ 674 i] Flesh-billed Black Albatross. Jap. ‘ Kuro-ahodori J 
Common in Yezo at midsummer. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 165.) 
Specimens in the Museums at Tokio and Hakodate. 

77. Diomedea brachyura, Temm, 

[675] Short-tailed Albatross. Jap. ‘ Ahodori.’ 

More abundant in southern than in northern Japan. The 
young resembling D. Derogata. Is figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 
Collected at Nagasaki by INIr. Ringer. Specimens in the Hakodate 
and Sapporo IVIuseums from Yezo, and in the Tokio Museums, Eggs 
from the Bonins in the National Museum. 

79. Fulmaru.s pacificus, Lawrence=r:P. parifiea , And. 

Pacific Fulmar. 

Specimens obtained from the Kuril Islands — where Mr. Snow 
found it breeding— in the Hakoilate JIuseura, and in Mr. Owston’s 
collection at Yokohama. (Seebohni, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 25.) 

80. Procellaria leucorrhoa, Yieill. 

Leach’s Petrel. Jap. ‘ Urai-tsubame.’ 

Specimens from Skotan and tlie Kuril Islands in the Hakodate 
and Sapporo college IVIuseums. One sent to Dr. P. L. Sclater in 
1878. (‘Ibis,’ 1878, p. 218.) Identified by Mr. Seebohra. 

81. Procellaria furcata, Gould. 

Fork- tailed Petrel. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from the Kuril Islands 
referred to this species. An example has lately been sent to Mr. 
Seebohm. Mr. Snow found both these Storm Petrels breeding on 
the Kurils. 

78. Puffinus ffliginosus, Strickl. (?) 

Sooty Shearwater. 

Specimens in the Hokodate Museum collected by Mr. Snow at 
the Kuril Islands. Not seen by him north of Urup. One sent to 
Mr. Seebohm. 

82. PCFFIXrS LELTO^IELAS, T. & S. 

[672i] Shearwater. 
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Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica^ under this name. Bill and 
feet, light flesh ; grey head ; dark back ; belly white. Length 435, 
wing 3*28 mm. Mr. Owston has a specimen obtained near Yoko- 
hama, which agrees with the figure and description in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica ; Mt measures about 500, and the wing is 330 millimetres. 
A specimen in the collection of one of the authors is also from the 
same locality. 

83. PuFFINUS TENUIROSTRIS, T. & S. 

Slender-billed Shearwater. Jap. ‘Umi-karaome.’ 

A specimen obtained after a typhoon at Yoshino, Yamato, 
forty miles distant from the nearest sea, is no\/ in the Educational 
Museum. Agrees with the figure in the ‘ Fauna Japonica dark 
all over, 380x280. Another picked up, very much decayed, on the 
beach at Kamakura. 

84. Charadeius fulvus, Gm. 

[52GJ Eastern Golden Plover, Jap. ‘ Muneguro-shigi.’ 
Common throughout Japan. Specimens in the Sapporo, 
Hakodate and Tokio Museums. Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ 
as C. phuiali^orlenfali^. 

This bird has received the name of oreudaJU) and has also been 
confounded with C. riryinini-^j but the latter is a larger species not 
yet found in Asia. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 162, et 1875, p. 452: 
Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 204 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 25.) 

85. ^Eoialitis cantiana, Lath. 

[531] Kentish Plover. Jap, ‘ Shiro-chidori.’^ 

Specimens obtained in the Main Island and Yezo in the Hako- 
date Museum ; also in the Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, 
p. 330: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 45*2.) 

Common in winter about Yokohama. 

86. ^Egialitis PL act da. Gray. 

[530] Harting’s Sand-Plover. Jap. ‘ Ikaru-chidoiT’ 
Specimens collected in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum ; also in 
the Tokio Museums. Common in winter about Yokohama. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 16*2.) The representative in Eastern Asia 
of JtJ. hiidicula of Europe. 

87. ^Egialitis ctronicus, Gva.=.dAil)ia, Scop. 

[534] Little Kinged Plover, 
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Found breeding on the shors of Yamanaka Lake, Fuji ; obtained 
at Hakodate and Yokohama. Specimens in the Hakodate and 
Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 452: Seebohm, ‘Ibis/ 
1879, p. 2o\ 

88. .S^GiALiTis MONGOLICA, 'PaW—RufioajjiIla, Temra. 

[529] Specimens obtained both from neighbourhood of 
Yokohama, the Kurils and Hakodate in the Hakodate Museum ; 
also in the Tokio Museums. CFJ. g^fffroj/ly which is distinct from 
this species, is said to be found in Japan. It, as well as verrchis, are 
on an average larger in all their parts. See Swinhoe, ‘ P. Z. S.,’ 
1870, pp. 140, 141, 142. fSeebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1S79, p. 25.) 

89. VANKTJ.rS CPJSTATUS, Mcj. 

[522] Lapwing, Jap. ‘ Tagere.’ 

Specimens obtained at Tokio, Xagasaki and Xiigata, and at 
Sapporo and Hokodate in Yezo ; it does not seem to be a common 
bird in Yezo, but is very abundant about Kaw^asaki. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (^Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1870, p. 334. ) 

90. Lobivanellus inornatus, T. & S. 

[523] Spur^winged Plover. Jap. ‘ Kire.’ 

This bird has not been found as far north as Yezo, Specimen 
in the Hakodate Museum is from Tokio, also in the Tokio Museums. 
Breeds about Susaki, Tokio. The male is very vigilant, mounting 
high up in the air and with loud laughing cries driving off any kite 
or hawk directly one appears hovering near where the hen is sitting. 
The eggs are laid among the grass growing on the ridges w^hich 
intersect the paddy-fields ; they are four in number, and resemble 
the lapwing, but are not so pointed. Breeds in April. Figured in 
the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

91. SqUATAROLA HELVETICA, L. 

[525] Grey Plover. 

Common in spring and autumn in Yezo, and about Yokohama, 
but not so abundant as the Golden Plover. Specimens in the 
Hakodate and Sapporo Museums, and in the Tokio University. 
(Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 452.) 

92. Strepsilas interpres, L. 

[558] Turnstone. Jap. , Kio-jo*shigi.’ 
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Seems to be more common on tbe Main Island than in Yezo. 
Specimens in the Hakodate, >Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Seebohra, 
‘ Ibis/ 1879, p. 26.) Collected by Mr. Snow at the Kurils, 

93. H.EMATOPUS OSCULAXS, Swiiilioe. 

[535] Eastern Oyster-catcher. Jap. ‘ Miyako shigi.’ 
Specimens obtained about Yokohama, and in Yezo, in the Hako- 
date and Tokio Museums. (Secl)ohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 26.) Observed 
at the Kurils by Mr. Snow. 

91. Totaxus incakus, Gjh. 

[544] Criey Sandpii)er. > 

This is one of the most common Sandpipers in Japan. Sj[)eciniens 
from various locaL’ties on the Main Island and Yezo in the Hakodate 
and Tokio Museums, and Mr. Snow has collected it at the Kurils. 

It is figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as T. pidroulcntiis, and 
included in Mr. H. AVhitely’s list (^Ibis/ 1867, p. 205) uinler that 
name, and is probably that given by Cassia a.s hrei'ipei< in Perry’s 
Expedition to Japan. 

specimens in spring and autumn plumage, which differ r*onsidera- 
bly, were identified hy the late Mr. K. Swiuhoo. (^fwinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1874, p. 163, et 1875, p. 453.) 

95. Tcxiaxus glottis, L. 

[538] Greenshank. Jap. ‘ Awo-aslii chidori.* 

Common in Yezo, and obtained alx)ut Yokohama. S^iecimens in 
the Education Museum, Tokio, and Sapporo and Hakodate Museums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 453 : Cassin, ' Proc. P, A. X. S./ 1858.) 

95J. Totanus flavipes, Gmel. (?) 

Mr. A. Owston has a Sandpiper with red or yellow logs. 
Length about 235, wing 137 millimetres. In size and color of the back 
agrees with ochropm^ jjut the bill is slightly longer. The under surfiioe 
of the wing is light. Tail and tail-coverts equally barred with black 
and white. Is a smaller bird than glareoluy but like that species has 
the upper surface of the quill of only the outer primary white. Kump 
white. 

96. ToTAxrs calidris, Beclist (?) 

[541] Common Kedshank. ‘ 
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Specimen — probably this species — sent to Mr. H. Seebolim for 
identification ; appears to be not uncommon in the autumn about 
Tokio. 

97. Totanus fuscx's, L. 

[540] Spotted Redshank. 

Several specimens, collected in Yezo, in the Hakodate and 
Sapporo Museums. Also obtained near Tokio ; specimens in the 
Museums there. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 453.) 

98. Totanus ochropus, L. 

[543] Green Sandpiper. 

Examples from Tokio, Nagasaki, and several localities in Yezo 
compared. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 330 : Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ p. 1875, 453.) 

99. Totanus glareola, L. 

[542] Wood Sandpiper. 

Specimens from Yezo and the Kuril Islands in the Hakodate 
Museum. (Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 205; Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, 
169.) 

100. Tringoides hypoleucus, L. 

[545] Common Sandpiper. 

Common on rivers, both on the Main Island and Yezo. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo College Museums. 
Diflerences in plumage attributed to season only. (Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ 
1874, p, 163, 1875, p. 463.; Seen at Eturop Island. 

1001. Terekia ctneeea, Gmel. 

[546] Terek Sandpiper. 

This bird was only obtained for the first time in Japan this last 
year. Mr. P. L. Jouy of the Smithsonian Iststitution identified 
specimens obtained at the Yokohama market. There is an example 
in the Educational Museum, Tokio. 

101. Limosa lapponica, Jj,^Uropifji(di^y (iould. 

[547] Bar- tailed God wit. Jap. ‘ Kojuku chidori.’ 
Specimens from Tokio and Yezo in the Hakodate and Sa 2 )poro 

Museums. Also in the Tokio University. This species is given in 
the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as A. and is probably that noted by Cassin 
from Japan, Proc. Acad. Phil. 1858. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 453.) 
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102. Lbiosa breyipes, G. E. Gray. 

[548] Godwit. Jap. , Sorihaslii chidori.’ 

Specimens collected in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum, Speci- 
men in the National Museum seems very dark ; may be another 
species. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1875, p. 453.) 

Obtained also at Yokohama. 

103. Recurvirostra avocetta, L. (?) 

[536] Avocet. 

This is given in the ‘Fauna Japonica ’ under the name of 
Limosa recurvt rostra. Mr. G. Hamilton states that he saw such 
a bird some years ago at Susaki, Tokio. 

103^, Himantopus ? 

[537] Stilt. 

A Japanese drawing in the National Museum represents a bird 
of this kind. H. candldiis, Bonn., is included in Swinhoe^s ‘Revised 
Catalogue ’ on the authority of Pore David seeinfj one at Peking. 

104. Tringa crassirostris, T. & S. 

[560] pastern Knot. 

A specimen of this bird, which is figured in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica/ was obtained at Hakodate in 1861. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis/ 
1862, p. 330.) It is probably the species included by Cassia as T, 
marjacfy Proc. Acad. Phil. 1858. Specimens since obtained in Yezo 
in the Hakodate Museum, and one in the Education Museum, Tokio. 
(Seebohm, ‘ Ibis/ 1879, p. 26.) 

Common about Yokohama in the autumn, and collecteil by Mr. 
Snow at the Kurils. 

1041 TrIGXA CANUTES, L. 

[561] Knot. 

Specimens collected at Yokohama by Mr. Alan Owston and 
one of the authors, compared with a Euro^^ean example. One 
sjiecimen in the Tokio University. 

105. Trigna ctnclus, Linn. 

[563] Dunlin. 

A number of specimens in the Hakodate^Sapporo and Tokio 
Museums, having the usual variability of plumage and length of bill, 
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those with the longer bills being females. Tokio and Yezo examples 
compared, (Blakiston, * Ibis/ 1862, p. 330 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1875, 
p. 455.) Figured in the ‘ Fauna J aponica ^ as variablUs, Collected 
by Mr. Snow at the Kurils. 

106. Trigna AcumNATA, Horsf. 

[564] Sharp-tailed Stint. 

Specimens from Yezo in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums 
in autumn plumage, and one from Yokohama in spring. Often 
obtained near Yokohama, and has been collected at Nagasaki. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 455.) Good examples in the Tokio 
University. 

107. Trigna ruficollis, Pallas. (I77ij)^salina, Pall. (1811.) 
=aIb€SccnSf Temm. (1824.j 

[566] Stint. 

This species is distinguishable from the Little Stint, T. minuta, 
Leisl., its western representative, by being much more chestnut on 
the throat in summer, and at all seasons by its longer tarsus. 
Q Siberia in Europe,’ p. 232.) The tarsi of the specimens, however, 
in the Hakodate Museum hardly measure over the dimensions given 
by Yarrell for minuta. 

Obtained in Yezo, and at Yokohama and Nagasaki. Specimens 
in the Hakodate and Tokio University Museums. (Blakiston, * Ibis,’ 
1862, p. 330, as T, temmuwki : Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 206, as 2\ 
minuta : Swinhoe, * Ibis,’ 1875, p. 455, as albescens^ 

108. Tringa sub:nunuta, Midd,r=d«?a«eeyis/i<, Horsf. 

[565] Stint. 

This species is distinguishable by its long hind toe. Specimens 
collected in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum. Duplicates were 
identified by the late Mr. R. Swinhoe as T, damaccnsifij Hw'sf, 
(‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 455.) Mr. Seebohra has corrected the error in his 
note in the ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 26, where he called this rujicollis, Pall. 
The preceding species will stand as now given. 

109. Tringa platyrhyncha, Temm. (?) 

[562] Broad-billed Stint. 

Two speciraen^collected at Yokohama and two in the Tokio Uni- 
versity. A female collected at Hakodate in August measure in length 
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184, wing 112, bill 30, tarsus 21 mm. The bill is somewhat curved 
at the end. We think there is little doubt of its being this species, 
though we were at first inclined to consider it too large, going by 
Yarrell’s measurements ; but we find according to Swinhoe (‘ Ibis/ 
1863, p. 412) that Formosan specimens measured, male 172x108, 
bill 31, female 190x109, bill 32. 

A specimen has been sent to Mr. Seebohra. 

110. Caltdris arenarta, L. 

[557] Sanderling. 

Specimens obtained on the south-east coast of Yezo and Yoko- 
hama in the Hakodate Museum. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 454.) 

111. Machetes pugnax, L. (?) 

Ruff. 

A specimen obtained in Yezo, now in the Hakodate Museum, 
is referred to this species. 

112. Lobipes iiyperboreus, L. 

[559] Red-necked Phalarope. 

Specimens in both spring and autumn plumage, collected 
in Yezo, and the Kuril Islands are in the Hakodate IMuseura. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,' 1875, p. 455.) 

113. Lobtpes wiTSONir, Lob. (?) 

Specimens collected by Mr, H. J. Snow on the Kuril 
Islands, where he also found L. hypei'horeuSy in the Hakodate 
Museum. About the same form and size as the American species. 
One sent to Mr. Seebohin for identification. 

114. EraixoRHYNCHus pygm.eus, L. 

[569] Spoon-billed Sandpiper. Jap. ‘ Hira-shigi.' 
Specimens obtained in Yezo of this peculiar bird are in the 
Hakodate and Sapporo College Museums, (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1875, 
p. 455.) Also obtained in Yokohama and by Mr. Ota at Tokio. 

115. SCOI.OPAX RCSTICCLA, L. 

[550] Woodcock. Jap. ‘ Hodo-shigi.' 

The woodcock of Japan in not distinguishable from that of Europe. 
It varies much in shade of plumage, and sometimes is found entirely of 
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a creamy white. It seems to be generally distributed, but is only 
found in Yezo during the warm season. It has been obtained 
breeding at Fujisan, but in all probability the great part go much 
further north for that purpose. Specimens in the Hakodate and 
Tokio Museums. ( Whitely, ‘ Ibis,^ 1867, p. 206 : Swinhoe, ^ Ibis,’ 
1877, p. 145: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 26.) 

116. GaLLINAGO AUSTRALIS, Lath. 

Great Australian Snipe. Jap. ‘ Yama-shigi.’ 

This bird was obtained on Fuji, in June and July, when breed- 
ing. It is common in Yezo, where it was first discovered to be a 
Japanese bird in 1861. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1863, p. 100.) Speci- 
mens in the Hakodate IMuseum. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,^ l'^()3, p. 414, et 
1874, p. 163 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 2<).) 

117. GaLLINAGO SCOLOPAUINA, Bp. 

[554] Common Snipe. Jap. ‘Jlshigi.’ 

Common throughout Japan, including Eturop, one of the Kurils. 
Specimens from several localities in the Sapporo, Hakodate and 
Tokio Museums. The plumage is darker in autumn than in spring, 
owing to which the late Mr. R. Swinhoe considered that some of the 
specimens sent him were the American species, G. wilsouit, hnf these 
have subsequently been carefully compared by Mr. H. Seebohm 
with European examples, who pronounces all to be G. s^olojxtrhm, 
(Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874,’ p. 163, et 1875, p. 454 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 27.) One of the authors has a light fawn-coloured variety. 

This was given in Cassia’s report of Commodore Perry’s 
Expedition as G. sfemira. T., and Mr. H. Whitely included G. 
media in his list (‘Ibis,’ 18(;7, p. 206), which pro])ably referred to 
this species. 

118. GalLINAGO SOLITARIA, Hodgs. 

[551] Solitary Snipe. 

Common at Yokohama; often found on updands. -Found also 
at Nagasaki and a few in Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate and 
Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 146.) 

The late Mr. Swinhoe imagined that an example procured at 
Shanghai in Feb., 1873 was G. separated by B Jiiaparte, 

(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1873, p. 364) ; but after examination of another from 
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the same locality in Jan., 1874, and one from Yokohama furnished 
by us, he considered the species inseparable, (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 
146). From its occurrence about some spring- water creeks which 
remain unfrozen during the most severe winter weather at Sapporo, 
Yezo, it is there known by the name of the “ Winter Snipe.” A speci- 
men in the museum of the college was found to have been labelled by 
a foreign professor from Tokio, “ Scolopax nisticula, var. japonica.” 
Ornithologists beware ! The ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ figure is by no means 
good. 

119. Gallinago gallinula, L. 

[ooo] Jack Snipe. 

This is evidently a rare bird in Japan. Mr. Whitely obtained 
only one at Hakodate i ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 206\ and there is but one in 
the Hakodate Museum, which has been carefully compared with a 
European example. Another was shot by Mr. Olmsted near 
Yokohama in October, 1879, since which Mr. A. Owston has obtained 
several specimens in that locality, and it has been observed on 
Etiirop by one of the authors. 

K, B — The Painted Snipe will be fouml in this order of 
classification betw^een the Cranes and Rails. 

120. PsEi^DOsroi.orAX semipai^matt s, Jerdon. (?) 

[549] One specimen obtained in Yezo, in the Hakodate 
Museum, and another by Mr. Owston at Yokohama referred to this 
s}3ecies, or MacrorJuffnphus griseits, Gmel. of Y. America. (Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 454.) The former, measuring in length 290, wing 150, 
bill 70, with legs and feet olive, and tinged with rust* colour on its upper 
and low^er parts, was killed in October ; wdiile the latter, a March speci- 
men, shews no rust* colour whatever, measures 150 in the wing, bill 73, 
The general appearance of this bird is between a snipe and sandpiper. 

121. Nl MENU'S MAJOR, T. A S, 

[573 ?] Curlew'. Jap. ‘ O-shaku shigi.’ 

Hakodate specimens in the Museum there agree with the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica ’ plate. (Wliitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 205 ; Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 187(h 
p. 334.) A note in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ gives this species as australis 
of Gould, bub Mr. Swinhoe did not recognize this identity. 

121 Ki'MENirs ? 

This, which did net appear in the former catalogue, makes the fifth 
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curlew in Japan. One of the authors and Mr. Owston have both 
obtained it at Yokohama. It is about the same size in tlie bodv as 
major. Is white instead of cream- color on the under-parts, and has 
white lower back, rump, and tail ; the last barred Avith brown. 
There is a specimen in the Hakodate IMuseum presented by Mr. 
Owston, and one has been lately sent IMr. Seebohm h)r identification. 
iV. ialiitletmSy Grnel. (S. R. C. Uso. 574) Avas credited to Commodore 
Perry’s Expedition in Japan fCassin, ^ P. A. Y. S. Phil 1858, p. 
191 to 19b), and it is recorded from Alaska, (^Ridgw. Bui. U. S. K. 
Mus. No. 21). Mj*. S win hoe gives the measurements of a female in 
Pormosa as <123x323, bill 178, tarsus 127, (Swinh. ‘ Ibis,' 1803, p. 
410); and states that it has a striated rump, and is much more 
rufescent than austrfdis, Gould. Our lai’gest example of the latter 
(No. 123 of til is list), is 2\ inches less in length, and over one inch 
less in the Aving. In his ^ Revised Catalogue ’ Mr. Swinhoe gives 
mffescenSf Gould, as a synonym of tahitiensis. Cassin’s so-called 
tahiiims as figured in Perry’s Expedition to Japan, Yol. II. 
p. 228, may possibly be referred to australis, Gould. The text 
and the figure do not agree ; the former stating it to be smaller 
than 2)1 ar opus, Avliereas the outline figure of the liead is considerably 
larger. 

122. XuMENirs MINOR, T. & ^.=)iiinutus, Gould. 

[570] Curlew. Jap. ‘ Sliaku shigi.’ 

This diminutis^e curlcAv is figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

123. XlMENIT'S AX^STRATJS, Gould. 

Cuilew. 

Yezo sjxecimens in the Hakodate IMuseum ; also collected at 
Eturop, and at Yokohama. Identified by the late Mr. R. Swinhoe. 
(SAvinhoe, ' Ibis,’ 187(), p. 334, et 18b3, p. 445.) 

124. NuAtENius piKEOPUs, Lath. 

[571] Wliirabrel. Jap. ‘ Ko-shaku-sliigi.’ 

Obtained both near Tokio and Nagasaki, and in Yezo and Eturop. 
Specimens in tlie Hakodate and Tokio Museums. Although Mr. 
Swinhoe made this No. 571 of his Revised Catalogue in 1871, in 1877 
when he identified the Hakodate birds ?c^p>h(vopus, be considered all the 
China birds as No. 572 of his Catalogue, the Fasten Wliimbrel N. 
uro}yiffjiart'‘,{^()\\\<\~luzo!}lnxs''', Gmel. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 14b.j 
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125. Ibis Nippon, T. 6c S. 

[577] Japan Ibis. Jap. ‘ Toki.’ Jap. in Yezo, ‘ Dau.’ 
Figured in the ^ Fauna Japonica/ Common on the flats 
around the head of Tokio Bay. Breeds in Yezo. Specimens 
in the Hakodate and Tokio Muscaims. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 
455.) 

126. Ibis propinc^ua, Swinh. 

[576] Ibis. Jap. ‘ Kuro-toki,’ ^ Kama-sagi,^ or ‘ Nabe- 
kaburi.^ 

Not uncommon about Omori, Tokio. One specimen from that 
locality in the Hakodate Museum. Not observed in Yezo, and no 
specimen yet sent to Europe for identification. Specimens in the 
Tokio Museums. 

127. Platalea :^iajor, T. S. 

[579] Spoonbill. Jap. ‘ Hiro-sagi.’ 

Not a common bird. 7Jr. li. W Intel y obtained specimen at 
Hakodate (‘ Ibis,^ 1867, p. 204), and another prpcured there is in 
the Museum. Also obtained in the Yokohama market. 

P. minor of the ‘Fauna Japonica ’ is now considered to be only 
a small example of the above. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 27.) 
However, there are examples in the Tokio museums, which, although 
varying little in the wing measurements, Avhich are all about 400 
millimetres, clifter in other particulars. Some have entirely white 
wings, while others have part of the webs of the quill feathers black, 
the shafts black, and the shafts of tlie scapulars black. Some have 
no black on the webs, and the shafts of the quills only partially 
black. Some have long nape plumes, and in others this feature is 
wanting. In the bills, length of tarsus aud middle toe, they also 
differ considerably. 

128. Nyctfcorax griseus, Linn. 

[594] Night Heron. Jap. ‘ Seguro-goi.’ 

Generally distributed in South Japan. Eggs and young obtained 
from a heronry below Kochi Castle, Toso, in July. Nest placed on 
highest branches of tali trees. Eggs a white bluish green color. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo College Museums from Tokio, 
also in the Museums there. iSwinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ l<s77, p. 146.) There 
is a single specimen in the Education Museum at Tokio with whole 
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plumage like an immature Night Heron, ^Yluch has somewhat of a 
crest. It measures in the wing only 170 mm. The bill is 52, and 
middle toe without nail 48, 

129. Goisachius melanolophus, Raffles. 

[595] Jap. ‘ Miso-goi.’ 

This is the Ardea goisarji of the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ with which 
figure it agrees. It has been confounded with the young of the 
common Night Heron. Several specimens obtained about Tokio. 
Example has been sent to Europe for identification. Not yet found 
oil Yezo. Specimen in the Hakodate Museum. 

130. BoTArnrs stelearts, I^ 

[59 fi] Bittern. Jap, ‘ Sankaiio goi.’ 

Observed about Tokio, and collected at Yokohama and Nagasaki. 
Specimens obtained in Yezo in the Sapporo and Hakodate Museums : 
also in the Tokio Museums. (^S win hoe, ^ Ibis/ 1875, p. 455.) 

131. Arretta sinensis, Gm. 

[599] Chinese Little Bittern. 

Specimens obtained in Yezo, at Yokohama and at Nagasaki in 
tlie Hakodate and Sapporo Museums ; also in the Tokio Museums. 
(Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 27.) May be at once distinguished from 
the following species by the legs being feathered quite to the knee 
joint. 

132. Arretta EURHYTiniA, Swinh. 

[5981] Von Schrenck^s Little Bittern. Jap. ‘ Yoslii-goi.’ 
Specimens obtained in Yezo in the Hakodate and Sapporo 
Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1876, p. 335.) Also collected at 
Yokohama. 

133. Arrea cinerea, L. 

[58 4] Co 1 n nio ii Hero n . Jap. ‘Awn* sag i . ’ 

Occasionally seen about Tokio. An example from Nagasaki 
compared. Specimens obtained in Yezo and at Aworaori, in the 
Hakodate, Sapporo College, and Sapporo Museums ; also in the 
Tokio Museums. iSwinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1876, p. 335.) Collected also 
at Yokohama, 

134. Herorias mode^ta. Gray. 

[586] G rent Egret. Japan. ‘ 0-sagi/ 

This bird is generally considered by ornitbologir^ts as only a small 
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race of H, alba of Europe. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis/ 1879, p. 27.) It arrives 
at Tokio in April, and is tolerably abundant. Specimens obtained 
at Hakodate, in the Museum there ; also in the Tokio Museums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1876, p, 335.) Seen at Eturop Island, and 
collected by Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki. 

135. Herodias intermedia, \yagl. 

[587] Egret. Jap. ‘ Chiu-sagi.’ 

Specimens agree with A. egrettoidca figured in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica.’ Bill bright orange, tipped with horn color in summer. 
Specimens from Nagasaki, Tokio and Yezo in the Hakodate and 
Sapporo College Pvluseums ; also in the Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 27.) 


136. Herodias galzetta, Linn. 

[58(S] Littlo Egret. Jap. ‘ Shira-sagi.’ 

A very common bird in the neighboiuhood of Tokio, where it 
is found the year round. Specimen sent to ^Ir. H. Seebohm for 
identification. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 27.) Nests in tall trees. 
Specimens in the Tokio Museums. 

Note . — The three si^ecies of White Egrets here given are all that 
rest on specimens identified by comparison in Europe, but it 
seems probable that a fourth species may exist in Japan. We 
therefore give the following summary : — 

H, modesta . — The largest species. Generally if not always with 
yellow bill. Migrates south of Tokio in winter. Wing 340 to 
380 ; bill ridge 105 to 110 ; middle toe without claw 100. An 
unusually large example measured, wing 445, bill ridge 125, 
middle toe without nail 102, tarsus 195. 

H. intermedia.— Thick yellow bill, long toes. ^Migrates south of 
Tokio in winter. Wing 300 to 310, bill ridge 70 to 75, middle 
toe without nail 76 to 85. 

IL (jarzeita . — Thin dark bill, short toes. Found about Tokio the 
whole year. Wing 260 to 300, bill ridge 70 to 92, middle toe 
without nail 60 to 72, tarsus 110 to 115. Unusually small 
examples measure as low as 247 in the wing, bill ridge 71, 
middle toe without nail -)8, tarsus 90. 
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Mr. Seebolim, in a late letter, giv^es the measurements of inter- 
media as, wing 280 to 305, tarsus 100 ; and garzetta, wing 225, tarsus 
90; but remarks that the bills of tlie two species do not vary much. 

137. Bubulcus coromandus, Bodd. (?) 

[590] Buff-backed Egret. Jap. ^ Ama-sagi.’ 

Seems to be rather abundant in the south, being found in the 
neighbourhood of Osaka in winter, when, according to Mr. Ota, it 
assumes pure white plumage. A s])ecimen in such state is in his 
possession which measures 260 in the wing, the tarsus 90, middle 
toe without nail 70. Has light coloured thick bill. AVhen obtained 
in summer about Tokio, the head, neck, and middle-back are rust 
colour, in which state Mr. Ringer collected a male specimen at 
Nagasaki, measuring in length about 510, wing 250, tarsus 90, 
middle toe without nail 70, bill ridge 59 and yellow. Several 
examples in the museums in Tokio. No specimen yet sent for 
identification to Europe. Is included in the ‘Fauna Japonica,^ but 
not figured, as Ardea rnssata. 

1371. Ardeora ? 

Jap. ‘ KurO'Sagi,’ 

This was given in a note under No. 137 of the former Catalogue. 
Mr. Ringer’s and Mi. Ota’s sj)ecimens have now been examined. 
They are from the Goto Islands near Nagasaki, and from Tsu-sima, 
in the strait of Corea. Male is dark blue-slate color, with narrow 
white line on throat, female light slate. Length 600, wing 300 
millimetres. Mr. Ringer’s si)ecimen measures, wing 280, bill (dusky 
color) 83, middle toe without claw 60, tarsus 70 ; claws short and 
worn. 

138. Butorides macroriiynchcs, Gould. 

[592] This bird has been obtained at Nagasaki by Mr. F. 
Ringer, who sent a specimen to the Norwich Museum, where it w'as 
identified. According to Swiuhoe (P. Z. S., 1871, p. 413) it is larger 
than javanicudj Horsf. A specimen obtained at Hakodate we believe 
to l)e the same species. It measures in length 483 nmi.; wing, 200 
mm.; bill-ridge, 60 mm. Head and neck resemble female Night 
Heron ; wings nearly white, back dark mouse colour, telly white. 
It is probably that given under the name of Ardea seapulariSy Wagh, 
in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 
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139. CiCONIA BOYCIANA, Swiuh. 

Japan Stork, Jap. ‘ Ko-dzuvu.’ 

This ])ird was described as new fiom Japan by the late Mr. K. 
Swinhoe. It is occasionally obtained about Tokio. Tlaere are living 
examples in the gardens of the National Museum, a skin in the 
Educational Museum, and both Drs. Manning and Ahlburg preserved 
specimens. 

The existence of any stork in Cdilna is v<n-y doubtful. (Swiuhot^, 
R Z. S., May, 1873, p. 12, 13.) 

140. Grus communis, Bechst.mc//?e/v'a Bec^isK 

[515] Common Crane. 

Figured in the Fauna Japonica ’ as Grus clnerca hurjirG^riSf 
with top of heafl veraiillion, legs dusky, chin and checks white, other- 
wise slate-color. Is considered to ])e tlie same as the common C5*ane 
of Europe. 

141. Grus leucogakenus, Pall. 

[519] White Crane. 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ in white plumage, with rust 
brown head, and spots of rust over other parts. Vermillion on forehead, 
and reaching behind and ]x?low the eye. Vermillion bill and legs. Is 
considered to be the AVhite Crane of Euroix'. 

142. Grus leucauchen, T. 

[517] Crane. Jap. ‘ Tan-cliO.’ 

Tills is the national Crane of J apan, so commonly given in native 
drawings, and much and deservedly admired. It was formerly only 
allowed to lie hawked with great ceremony by nobles of tlie higlust 
rank. Live examples may lie seen at the National Museum. 
Specimens obtained near Sap}X)ro, Yezo, as late as January, in the 
Sapporo Museum, and others in tlie College Museum there. Also in 
the Hakodate Museum. A lino male example collected by Mr. Ringer 
at Nagasaki in Januaiy, measured in longtli about 1350, wing 040, 
bill 185, tarsus 290. 

143. Grus monachus, T. 

[516] Crane. Jap. ‘ Nabj-dzuru.’ 

Not uncommon in the neighbourhood of Tokio, from which locality 
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is a specimen in the Hakodate Museum. Figured in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica/ White head and neck, no vermillion nape, otherwise dark 
lead colour, legs the same. 

144. Grus axtigoxe, Linn. (?) 

Crane. Jap. ‘ Mana-dzuriu’ 

This is the most abundant Crane, and is a choice game-bird wdtii 
the Japanese. It is distinguished from the joung of ^ Tancho ’ by the 
long tertial plume feathers being white, having no black throat, color 
of legs being pink, and the vermillion Mow the eye. It is a lead- 
coloured bird, wdtli white l)ack-neck riglit dowm between tlie slioulders. 
Length a])Out four feet, wing 23 inches, bill 5L Tliere is a specimen 
in the Museum at Sapporo procured in Yezo. From the description 
sent Mr. H. Seebohm of a specimen from Tokio in the Hakodate 
Museum, he considers it to be G. anti^one, (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, 
P. 28.) 

It is singular that this Crane is not included in tlie ‘ Fauna 
Japonica.’ 

145. Rhyxch.ea bexcjabexsis. L. 

[556] Painted Snipe. Jap. ‘ Taraa-sliigi.’ 

Tliis bird is known to sportsmen in the south, but probably does 
not reach Yezo. It has been found Ijreeding on Fuji-san. Example 
from Nagasaki has l^een compared. Specimen from Yokohama in the 
Hakodate Museum ; also in the Tokio Museums. (Sw inhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1877, p. 14G.) 

140. Pai.lus iXDK'rs, Blyth. 

[009] Indian AVater-Rail. Jap. ‘ Kuina.’ 

Generally distributed throughout Japan, including Yezo. Some 
breed alwut Yokohama. SjXicimens in the Tokio, Hakodate and 
Sapporo College Museums. When the * Fauna Japonica ’ wms 
published it w’as not considered distinct from the Euroj)ean species A, 
aqmdicw^, and w'as included in Mr. FI. AVhiteley’s list also under this 
name. (Swinlioe, ‘ lids,’ 1874, p. 163.) Mr. Swinhoe drained 
aquaticKS in China, wdiich he distinguishes l>y I)eing somewhat smaller, 
having yellow^ iris, rc«l ])ill, and wanting the facial mark. Wo arc 
unable to di tect any difh'rence betw'eon our S]XK?imcns and a European 
example w’lueh w’e have. (Swdnhoe ‘ Ild^,’ 1873 p. 363). 
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147. POHZA^^V ERYTHHOTnORAX, T. S. 

[605] Eed-brea steel Rail Jaj), ‘ Hi-kuina,’ 

This Rail is likewise geneially distributed. Specimens in the 
Sapjx)ro, Hakodate, and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ^ Ibis,’ 1862, 
p. 331 : Swinhoe, ^ 1874, p. 163.) Figured in the ^ Fauna 

Japonica.’ Examples of botli those Rails collected by Mr. Ringer at 
Xagasaki are in the Xorwich Museum. 

148. PoRZAXA pyg:mea, Xaum. (?) 

[606] Bail Ion’s Crake. Jap. ^ Hiine-kuina.’ 

A specimen obtained in Yezo, now in the Hakodate Museum, 
was referred to this species (Swinhoe, ^ Ibis,’ 1876, p. 835), but this 
name will probably not stand, our examples being considerably 
smaller than Baillon’s Crake of Europe. This was also noted by 
the late Mr. Swinhoe in his ^ Revised Catalogue of the Birds of China ’ 
(Pro. ZooL Soo., May, 1871), where he remarked that Pallas’ name 
of viimdci should apply. Yarrell’s measurements converted, are, 
165x102 millimetres, whereas our specimens Tneasure 152x82; and 
a fully develoj^Kxl adult obtained by Mr. Ota at Shidzuoka not over 
90 in the wing. A Nagasaki male example collected by Mr. Ringer 
con^paros exactly with the Yezo and Yokohama six>cimens. We have 
lately sent one to Europe for proper comparison. 

149. PoRZAXA Exc^uisiTA, Swinh. 

[6061] Button Crake. Jap, ‘ Shima-kiiina.’ 

Sjxicimens collected in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum. Tlie late 
Mr. R. Swinhoe, who descrilx^d this bird, identified a S})ecimen sent 
him. (‘ Ibis,’ 1876, p. 335.) The species is figured in the ‘ Ibis/ for 
1875, pi. HI. Examples obtained at Yokohama agree with those 
from Yezo, except in Ijeing less rufous. 

1491. Gaetjcrex cristata, Lath (?) 

[602] \ s|X'cimen eolleet(Ml by 31 r. F. Ringer at Nagasaki 
has the heavy hill, long tarsus, long narrow hind toe, and long tertials 
of an example collected on the Yangtsze river by one of the authors. 
It Is not in mature plumage, and wants the red skin on forehead. It 
was eolleetod in June, and is marked as a female. "Wing 162, tarsus 
62, middle toe without nail 65, hind toe witliout nail 27. 
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150. Gallixula chloropus^ L. 

[603] Moorhen. Jap. ‘ Ban/ 

Found both on the Main Island and Yezo. Specimens in the 
Hakodate and Sapporo College Museums compared with European 
examples. Also in the Tokio Museums. TB. P., ‘ I])is/ 1878, p. 
225.)^ 

151. Fulica atra, L. 

[610] Coot. Jap. ‘ O-ban.^ 

Common on the rivers north of Tokio. Specimens sliot at 
Hakodate and Yokohama. Figured in tlie ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as F, 
atra japonlca. Specimens in the Tokio Museums. (B. and P., * Ibis/ 
1878, p. 225.) 

152. Otis tarda, L. (?) 

[514] Great Bustard. Jap, ^ Xo-gan.^ 

A bird supposed to ]>e a Great Bustard was brought into the 
Hiogo market quite fresh in Decemlxjr, 1876. It weiglied 13} j)Ounds. 
It probably was of this s]yjcies, which is found at Shanghai, Hankow, 
and Peking in winter, according to Swinhoe’s ‘ Bevised Catalogue,’ (P. 
Z. S., 1871, p, 402), where he notes having a female from Shanghai 
‘‘smaller than the ordinary Euiopcan lard, and more broadly banded 
with black on the upper parts/* and mentions a small species observed 
by Pere David near Peking. 

Japanese were aware of the existence of a Bustard, and gave 
the Shimosa plains to the eastward of Tokio as one of the localities 
wdiere it was to l)e found, but wo were unalde to obtain any 
exainjdes until last year Mr. Edwin Dun of Sa])poro w’as fortunate 
enough to kill two while out shooting with one of the authors on 
the 11th and 13th Xovem])er, near the mouth of the Iskuri River 
on the north-Avest coast of Yezo. These two specimens were preserved. 
One of them is mounted in the Sapporo IMuseiira, and the other 
has l)een sent to Mi. Seelx)hm in Ix)n(lon for proper identification. 
They both apj)ear to Ije in their second year, say ateut eighteen 
months old. The organs of generation were not clearly discernable 
in either, owing to damage of the pints by shot, ljut one Six.‘med 
to l>e a young ft>male. The ciops and stomachs contained herbs 
(cviFineduy dandeltony etc.), and grasshoppers. Tliere was no 
sign of the water-pouch, mentioned by Yarrell as belonging to 
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the jiialo, in either; nor do they agree with his description of 
adults of 0. hivda, but wo arc iucline<l to believe they would 
correspond with birds of that species of the age we take them to 
1)6. The princii^ai points of difference from YarrelPs description are 
as follo\vs : 

First Example. (Sappoio Museum specimen) young ffmale ? 

Ijength 790 mm. -(—ol in.'). 

Wing 480 inm. (—18.75 in.). 

Bill along gape (>5 mm. (—2.5 in.). 

From front of nostril to end of bill, 25 mm. (—1.0 in.). 

Tarsus, 120 mm. (=::4.75 in.). 

Middle toe with nail, G2 mm, (—2.44 in,), ' 

Extent of outstretched wings, 1550 mm. (—61 in.). 

2n<l and 3rd piimaries the longest, 5th equal the 1st. Iris 
(4 eye, da;k hazel. Legs, feet, and bill, dusky-slah^ lower 
mandible light' ‘:^t. Weight, 6 pounds. Chin, pure wliitc, 
Yeck, delicate lavender. All uir.ler parts white. Pilmary 
quills white, running into dusky towards the tips. There 
are no plumes from the chin, nor bare space under where 
tlicy should ho. A few mottled woodcockdike featheis 
on the top of the head. On the inner webs of each 
of the third, fourth, and fifth primaries, just where they 
suddenly narrow, about eight inches from the end of 
the wing, a small S][X)t of white. Theio is more black 
oil the ]>ack than there should Ixi in an adult, tlie 
wing-coveits arc turning white, the centre tail feathers 
not hc'ing yet ti})pod with it. Evidently changing in 
most paits from the wooflcock-like plumage of an immature 
bird. 

Sicond Example (spec. Xo. 2756 sent to Mr. SeeMim). 

Length, 810 mm. 32 in.). 

Wing, 483 min. (—19 in.). 

Bill along ga]X', 75 mm. (:=:::3 in.). 

Front of nostril to end of bill, 28 mm. (=1.1 in.). 

Tarsus, 120 mm. (^=4.75 in.\ 

Middle to'c and nail, 64 mm. (— :2.5 in.). 

Extent of outstretelicfl wings, 1550 mni. (=61 in.). 

2nd and 3rd ])rimaries equal, and longest 1st equal to 6th. 
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Eye, feet, bill, and legs, same as first example. Weight, 7} 
pounds. 

In general character of plumage agrees with first example, but Is 
apparently more matured. The white spots on the primaries 
occur on the third, fourth, fifth, an*] sixtln The tail feathers, 
of which there are twenty, are more developed, the outer ones 
being broadei’ and nearly white, with nndistinct black bands 
near the ends, the whole gradually getting darker towards 
the middle ones, four of which shew no white at all. There 
is consider al)ly more white on the vdngs generally, e&];ecially 
on the coverts and tertials, some of which are nearly fully 
white.' Scapulars are of the same colour as the back. The 
reddish stone-colour and little dark mottling extends more 
than half way up tlie hind neck. On the head is an indistinct 
dark line from the bill over the forehead to tlie uaix'. 

Since the a]x>ve vas written, Mr. Ringer has sent us a stjecimeii 
of evidently an older bird, labelled ‘‘ male, December 1880.^’ It 
measures in length a]x)ut 970, wing GOO, tarsus 155, and has slight 
throat plumes ; so that the priority of preserving a speeimen is in 
favour of Mr. Ringer by nearly a year. It was obtained at lasuhai, 
fifteen miles nortli of Nagasaki, afhir a gal<^ of wind. 

153, rilASIANU>S VERSiCOnOR, ^Tei]l. 

Green Pheasant. Jap. ‘ KijI.’ 

General throughout Kiusliiu, and the southern islands, and as far 
as the northern extremity of the Main Island, hut dcwjs not inliabit 
Yezo. It readily interbreeds with the Chinese F. iorunafiiSj the hybrid 
Ix^ing a remarkably fine bird, surpassing in beauty and weight either 
of its parents. A female in male ])]umage was sliot ])y Mr. Dare in 
Novemlier, 1877, Mtun^ others have since been obtained, mostly 
mules ])etwecn versicolor and torqualus. 

Some Japanese contend that the Green Pheasant Ls not ix)lyga- 
mous, ])ut our o^v^ o])sorvations do not confirm this improhahlc 
l)eculiarity. Specimens in tho Hakodat(j and Tokio Museums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ I1)is/ ls75, i\ 452). Eggs, 5 to daik olive, very much 
depressed. (B. & P., ‘ Ihis,^ 187S, p. 22G.) 

154. PlIASIANFS Sn:MMERRlNCU, T. 

Copixu' Pheasant. Jap. ‘ Yaniadori.’ 
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The range of this species is similar to the last, not crossing the 
Strait of Tsugaru into Yczo. It fivquents the plains and higher 
parts of the mountains inclifferently. The Japanese have succeeded 
in olitaining in captivity liyhrids of this ' and the Green Pheasant. 
Of a pair which we have seen, the female is large, the male 
small, blit of very gorgeous plumage. In lootli, the tail of the Green 
Pheasant was i:>resent, and the hen, except for her size, liad little to 
distinguish her from that species. Eggs 5 to G, alx)ut 2 inches 
long, and resemhh^ a pullet’s egg, white, witli a tinge of reddish. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, (B. & P., ' Ibis,’ 
1878, p. *220.) 

1541, Phasianus toequatus, Gmel. 

[479] China Ring-necked Pheasant. 

The eldei Mr. Ota iiifonns us that all the pheasants on Tsu-sima, 
in the Strait of Corea, are of this species, 

155. TeTRASTES bon ASIA, L. 

[506] Hazel Grouse. Jap. ‘Yczo Rai-cho.’ Jap. in 
Yezo, ‘ Yamadori.’ 

Tills wood-grouse— which is a Eiuojxian species — seems not to be 
found south of the 8trait of Tsugaru sejiarating Yezo from the Main 
Island. 8|)eoimcns in various museums, ail from Yezo. (Blakiston, 

‘ Ibis/ 1862, p. 329 : Wliitely, ‘ Ibis/ 2867, p. 204 : B. & R, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1878, p. 226.) 

Writers on Japan have confused this bird with both the Ptarmigan 
and Pheasant. See ‘ Evidence of the Glacial Period in Japan ’ 
(Trans. As. Soc. Jap., 1<S80), and ‘ Uni xjaton Tracks in Japan/ 
Doubtless ' Rai-ehO ’ applied by Suuthcui Japanese, and " Yamadori ’ 
by Japanese on Yezo, by which the Ptarmigan and Copjx'r Plieasant 
arc also known, has tended to the confusion. 

156. Laoopus mutus, Gould. CJ 

Ptarmigan. Jap. ‘ Rai-clio.’ 

Some specimens of what ap}Kjar to Ixi this sjxjcies in the collection 
of the National Museum are from Kaga ; it is also said to be found at 
Ontake, on the lx)rders of Shin-shiu. We are very anxious to obtain 
examples for proper comparison with the European bird, and would 
draw the attention of travellers in mountabous parts of Japan to the 
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desirability of collecting. Ligopiis mutus was included in the ^ Fauna 
Japonica ^ on the authority of a Japanese drawing. 

156i. Lagopus ? 

Mr. H. J. Snow was fortunate enough during the past summer 
to obtain a Ptarmigan (possibly a AVillow Grouse, L. alius, Gm., or 
rup&^tns, Gm.) on Sumshu or Pervi, the nearest island of the Kurils 
to Karascliatka. It measures in the wing 200 mm., and is white, with 
the exception of the black tail feathers, and line through the eye. Ho 
has taken the s]:>ecimen to England for examination. 

157. CoTURNIX JAPONICA, T. tfc S. 

[5081] Red-throated Quail. Jap. ' Udzura.’ 

The quail is found more or less thioughout Japan. It migrates 
not th ward in spring and southward in autumn, Iteing abundant in 
Yezo duiing summer, where an o',*casional one is found during a mild 
winter. It has been observed breeding in the vicinity of Yamanaka 
Lak^^, at the hx)t of Fuji, and alxait Tokio. 

Specimens in the Tokio, Hakodate and Saptx)io Museums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 12(3 and 452.) 

1571. COTURNIX COMMUNIS, Boim. 

[508] Common Quail. 

Mr. R. Swinhoe considered the South China Inrd— without the 
red throat — as (^oimunns, while that olttained by him at Chefoo, 
whicli he compared witli Hakodate spt'citncns, as japonica, (Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 12() and 452.) Mr. F. Ringer collected sj-tecimens at 
Nagasaki in Januaiy and December, which apjx}ar to agree with the 
South Cliina bird, and similar ones have since I^ecn obtained near 
Yokohama. We have sent specimens of Iwth forms to Mr. Seebohm 
who says, I do not IHicve in the two <puiils,” and considers the two 
specimens sent, as adult male and female of connniinis ; while on the 
otlicr hand male and female examples sent by Mr. Ringed have Ikjcu 
named at the Norwich Museum ivs japonica. The light throated ])irds 
are larger and heavier in tlm body. The ])latc in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica ’ appears to include lx)th. 

158. CoLUMBA LI VIA, Tcinm. (?) 

[465] Rock Pigeon. Jap. ‘ KuAura-Ixito.’ 

A blue rock i)igcon which breeds in the famous cave of B^jutensama, 
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on Enosliima, may be of tbis or an allied species. There is a specimen 
in the Museum of the college at Sapporo, obtained probably from the 
south, the locality not being given. 

159. Tcrtuh gelastes, Temra. 

[470] Eastern Turtle-Dove. Jap. ^ Kiji-bato.’ 

Remains all the year round on the plains, but is most abundant 
in winter. In Yezo only in summor. It breeds in the neighbourhood 
of Yokohama even as late as November, Mr. J. Dare having found a 
nest with eggs on the 4th November, and Mr. G. H. Olmsted one 
containing fully fledged young on the 25th of the same month. 
(Whitely as T, rnjneola, ‘ Ibis/ 1867, p. 204 ; Hwinhoe, Gbis,' 1874, 
p. 162.) Observed on Etiirop Island. There are specimens in tlie 
Tokio, Sapporo, Hakodate, and Sapporo College Museums. ^ 

160 . Tt’rtur risorius, L. 

[472] Barbary Dove. Jap. ^ Sliiiako-bato.' 

This six^cies, wliich also inhabits Xorth China, arrives about 
Tokio in April, and is often brought alive to market in large numbers. 
Light fawn-color varieties are found, the same as in China. It 
breeds very late, young birds being obtained in Xovemlier. Xot yet 
procured in Yezo. (Swinhoe, ^ Ibis,’ 1876, p. 334 et 1877, p. 145.) 
Specimens in tlie Tokio and Hakodate Museums. 

160L Tt'rtur ? ^ 

Mr. Alan Owston has specimens of a dove smaller than risoniis. 
Length alx)ut 233, wing 132. Head slatc-bliie, dark hind neck 
collar. Rump, primaries, and tail, dark slab^blue. Back, wing- 
coverts, breast, ami lK*lIy, flne plum-chocolate. Sai<l bv the dealer 
to have been killed in a wild state. A specimen has Ixien sent to Mr. 
Seebohm. 

161. Treron sieboldi, Temm. 

Siebold’s Green Pigeon. Jap. ' Awo-bato.’ 

This bird seems peculiar to Japan, is figured in the ‘ Fauna Japo- 
iiica' and received its name as a tribute to its discoverer. It belongs 
to the Sphmoc'jrcns group of the fruit-eating pigeons of the Malay 
archipelago and India, lieing represented in Formosa by T. and 

woriKs, Xo. 461 and 462 of Swinhoe’s ‘ Revised Catalogue.’ Ihe native 
hunters attract it within shot by imitating its long and varied ‘ coo. 
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In Yezo it is found only during summer, where its seems to prefer 
moderately high wooded bluffs adjoining the sea-shore, on the sands 
of which it frequently alights. (Whitely, ^Ihis,’ 1867, p. 204: 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p, 452.) Specimens in the Tokio, Hakodate 
and Sapporo Museums. 

162. Carpophaga ianthina, T. & S. 

Crow Pigeon. Jap. ^ Karasu-bato.’ 

Formerly abundant on Sarusliima, Tokio Bay. The ‘ coo ’ is 
loud and is accompanied by the bird sprea<ling its tail and clashing its 
pinion feathers together. Seen also in Shikoku. A sjx)cinicn collected 
by Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki measures in the wing 250 mm,. Tliis is 
a purple and green-bronze bird figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ wliere 
the measurements given are 360 x 230 mm. We believe it is, like the 
foregoing, ]X)culiar to Japan. It Ix3longs to the lanthcenas gioup of 
the Malay archipelago and Pacific Is]an<]s. Sc^e Wallace, ‘ Ibis/ 
1865, p. 369. 

163. ClX’TU.US C'ANORT'S, L. 

[458] Cuckoo. Jap. ‘ Kako.’ 

Tlie Japan lard is probably identical w itli the European Cuckoo, 
its habits and note Ijeing the same, but by some ornithologists it has 
been called C. canorinns, or the eastern form of the common Cuckoo. 
Our specimens show variaticn in thickness of the breast-bars, but some 
compare exactly with English examples. Tliey are all, however, 
readily distinguishable from hhnahyamis, Xo. 165 of this list. It is 
wramon about Fuji-san, and inliabits Yezo in summer. It was 
obtained at Hakodate by Commodore Peny’s Exjxdition. (Blakiston, 

‘ II)is,’ 1862, p. 325 ; AVhitcly, ' Ibis,’ 1867, p. 195 : Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 451.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums from various 
localities. 

164. CixTLvs roLiocEPiiALVs. Lath. 

[459] Cuckoo. Jap. ‘ Ho-to-to gisu.’ 

Tins bird is a miniatui’c of the prof‘(‘diiig s^xcics, hut is easily 
separable, as the traverse bars on the ])reast are mucli broader and the 
centre tail feather has seventeen alternate white spots, the first six 
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l)eing nearly opposed and the last pair teing confluent. Tliere is only 
a slight indication of spots on the tail of C. canorus. The male is very 
mucli smaller, measuring only GJ inches from the shoulder to the end 
of the pinion feathers against S} inches in C( morns. The female is large 
and measures 7:] indies fiom the sliouhlor. The chin and throat are 
grey, the breast and belly vdiite, with broad traverse black bars ; under 
tail coverts plain, with a rufous tinge. Immature birds spotted. The 
lireast of the female is nearly black. 

Tlie note is very dlfterent from the Ciickor>, lieiug the syllaliles 
‘ ho-tnk-tuk ^ constantly repeated as it flies from Ixish to bush. It Is 
very restless, seldom remaining in the same place for a minute. 

This bird has the unfortunate reputation of possessing wonderful 
medicinal qualities, and is much hunted liy tiie Japanese, a paste 
made of the burnt feathers lielng used as a salve for cuts and 
woumls, and the liird roasted whole or rediical to charcoal is eaten 
as a cure for consumption, eyodisease and other <lisorders. It is 
mentioned hy Kaempfer, who calls it a night bird, and has fortunately 
given a drawing of it with the Japanese name in Chinese characters. 
He was quite right in so calling it, as it is very active on 
moonlight nights. Specimens in the Museums at Tokio, Hakodate 
and Sapporo. 

165. Cre rnrs iiiMALAVANrs, Vigors. 

[460] Cuckoo. Jap. ^ Tsu-tsu-dori.’ 

Tliis bird almost exactly resembles C, j)oUoc€})linIuSy but is much 
larger, the wing measuring (S inches from the shoulder. It has the 
same number of spots on tlie tail, but they are not so largo. Tlie bill 
is shorter an<l I’atbor more curved. Its note Is very deep and can Iw 
heard for a long distance. It resembles the syllables ' hoo-hoo ’ twice 
in succession and then a pause. Specimens in the Museums at Tokio 
ami Hakodate. It has l)een collected at Nikko, Fuji, and Oyamn, 
and is not uneommon in Yezo. 

Mr. SecWmi obtained this ciiekoo in Sil)oiia (‘ Ibis,’ 1878, 

|>. 326 \ wliei'o his <lescription of its note agrees perfectly with tli^ 
alx)ve. 

1651. CVVVLVS IIYrERYTIlErS, Gould. (?) 

[456] On (lie authority of Mr. H. &?el>ohm, who mentions 
two skins brought from Japan hy Jlr. Hey wood Jones Ibis, l87<'>, p. 
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327), but we are incliriecl to believe tliat they belong to one of the four 
species otherwise enumerated in this list. We ]x^lieve wo saw these 
s]^)ecimens, but do not clearly rememljer which of the four s}x.oies they 
were. 

166. Heirococ’Cyx fugax. Hoisf. 

[455] Cuckoo. Jap. ' Jiu-ichi.’ 

Tlie back of the male is slaty Ijlack, incliuLug to rufous. It has 
a white collar partially extending round the back of tlie nock, the tail 
is barred like a hawk, and the la-east is white, witli scattered brown 
feathers and with large longitudinal dark brown strqx^s. The female 
is darker on the back ; the breast is a uniform reddish l.nown without 
stripes. It measures 8 inches from the shoulder to the end of the 
pinions. ^ 

It is not so common as the other Cuckoos, but fully makes up 
l^y extra vociferousness and activity. The male is fond of perching 
on the summit of a dead tree, spreading out its wings, elevating its tail 
and repea tuig the word ^jiu-ichi’ (Jap. for 11), at first slowly an<l 
then gradually faster and faster, until it cannot articulate any 
longer. It then tumbles off its perch, flits to another, and repeats the 
performance. 

Tlie Japanese are superstitious concerning this bird, as it is 
seldom seen near dwellings, and they lielieve that its visits to 
them portends an earth(|uake, as its cry is thought to resemlJe the 
word ‘ji-shin’ (Jap. for ‘ earthr|uake ^), and it goes by the name 
of the ‘ Ji-shin-cho,’ ie., ‘Earthquake bird,’ in some parts of the 
country. 

Specimens in the Museums at Tokio, Sapporo and Hakodate, 
obtained at Nikko, Oyama, and Fuji. It occurs also in Yezo. 

167. Pk'us ^fAJOR, L. 

Great Spotted ^Voodpecker. Jap. ‘ Akagera.’ 

This is a European species. It inliabits the Main Island, tlie Kurils 
and Yezo, and has Ireen found breeding on Fuji. AVhile the light paits 
about the face, throat and breast in Yezo examples are nearly white, 
southern specimens arc deeply tingal with ]Jro^vn. In two six)eimens 
from Nikko, in the Education Museum, only tlie two central tail feathers 
are entirely Iilack. This peculiarity, however, is not confinefl to birds 
fioni that district, as we find some Yezo examples exhibiting the same 
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character. Specijnens in the Ilalvodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘ I])is.^ 18G2, p. 325 : Whitely, ‘ Ibis/ 1867, p. 195 : 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1875, p. 451 : Sec])olira, ‘ Ibis/ 1870, p. 29.) 

16S. Picus PiPRA, Pall. 

Siberian Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. 

Specimens olitainod at Sapporo, in Yezo, l)y Mr. Fukuslii, 
in tbo Hakodate Museum, and one in the college Museum at 
Sapporo. 

Of a skin sent to Mr, H. Seebolim, that gentleman remarked 
that it was iiiterme<liate in color and size lietwecn P. minor of Noith 
Europe and Asia, and the small dingy race of 'West and Southern 
Europe. (Sccljohm, ‘ I])is,’ 1879, p. 29.) In a later paper on the 
ornithology of Siberia (‘ I])is,’ 1880, p. 181) he calls it and 
says that ‘‘'compared witli tlie Soiith-Eiiropean fiom it is an exadlent 
sjxjcies.” He distinguislics it by teing slightly larger than minory 
“ the whole imdorparts unspotted silky white, with the exception 
of the under tail-coverts, which arc slightly streaked with Idack. 
The outside tail feathers have two rudimentary cross ])ars. The 
transverse bars on the back and rump are also nearly obsolete. 
The wing measures 3.75 inches and the tail 2.5. This species 
is tiio Pievs himsclmfknuis of Cabinis, Bonaparte, Sundcvall, 
and Malherbe.” Oiu s}X)cimcns do not show these distinctions 
clearly. 

169. Pi( us LEUCONOTUS, Bechst. 

hi te-1 )acked Woodpecker. J ajx ‘ O-akagera . ’ 

This is also a Euu)pean s^xicies, and inliabits Southern Japan as 
well us Yezo. It is the largest of the black and white woodjxx*kers in 
tills country. Xortlierii and southern examples do not differ. 8])ecl- 
mens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 325 : AVhitcly as uralenm, ‘ Ibis/ lr’^67, p. 195 ; 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,^ 1875, p. 451.) 

Curiously enough, these European siKscies of S]X)tted woodpeckers 
foun<I in Japan do not occur hi China, I)Ut are there represented Iry 
mandfirinu'^y iiKfJoj'fHfJcSy pcrofjii, and iasiflaros ; the last, confined to 
Formosa, is a small but close ally of h wvnolws. 

Tliere is a s^icciinen In th(‘ education Museum at Tokio CKillected in 
Yamato, south-west of Osaka, of the same size as female Imconotns, 
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measuring in the wing 152 mm. It has red head and general 
resemblance to tlie male lexiconotuSy but has much more black on the 
breast, and the white in the middle of the back is almost wanting. 
It may possibly be a localized race if not distinct species. 

170. Picus KisuKi, T. & S. 

Japan Spotted Woodpecker. Jap. ‘ Ko-gera/ 

This species, which is supposed to be peculiar to Japan, was 
discovered by Siebold and figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ It has 
lately been placed in the genus LjUfjiplQiis. (Hargitt, ‘ Ibis,’ 1882, 
p. 30.) It seems generally distributed throughout the country, 
including Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio jMuseum. 
(lllakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1802, p. 325 : Swinhoo, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 451 : 
Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 29.) 

It is distinguishable at once from mhior or pipra by the absence 
of white forehead, and its short tail. 

.Vs far as our observations go, this seems to be the only 
mirjratorii pecidkrr Japan bird found on Yezo. The others, which 
w’ere enumerated in the introduction to the former catalogue (Trans. 
As. Soc. Japan, May, 1880), namely au'olccra, Acrehda 
frb'irfjata, Gart'\dw< japonlcii'^, Plxt^^'kinus i'trAcoIor, and 
-ociH.Hf rriugi ^ — are confined to the main and southern islands, the 
Strait of Tsugaru seeming to be a zoological boundary. The migra- 
tory species of course not being obstructed by the strait, are common 
to both islands, depending on the season of the year. So far as yet 
discovered (omitting cfirpoliaga ianth/m, wdiich is possibly a non- 
migratury pigeon), they are; — Treron SlcLoldl, Alanda japonicUy 
Emhciiza varlahdlsy Eniheriza EJmbenzH pcr^onata, Chloro^- 

jdza hanxinddhay Stunila pjjrrhogaii/'^, PijpAi}de-'< amauroilsy Anfhu^ 
icipotucu-^y Pinis vai-vi-'<y Zosterop-'< j((po)dcti-'<, S>jrnauii iufo'<ceii>i and 
stirtonotHs. Most of them have representatives in allied species 
on the main land of China, and it is wdth a view to exhibit the 
identity and non-identity of the birds of the Japan islands with those 
of the adjoining continent that w'e have given the numbers of Swin- 
hoe’s ‘ Revised Catalogue ’ in this list. 

It must be remarked, however, that although evidence seems to 
point out the Strait of Tsugaru as a good zoological — and partially 
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botanical — line of clemarkation, yefe there are instanies of non- 
migratory birds not found in China but occurring in Japan in a 
lower latitude, that are identical with European species, they not 
having undergone modification while forced by the cold of a glacial 
period to seek refuge in this eastern corner of Europasia. Of tliese, 
Sitfa ctiropca is a good instance, its representatives in China being 
& riUo-^a, S. and & cumin See Sw inhoe’s ^ Revised 

Catalogue of the Birds of China,’ Proc. Zool. Soc., ^lay, 1871. Of 
such birds as are common to China and Japan, even although they be 
noiMuigratory in the proper sense of the expression, there is nothing 
to ])e wondered at that Europasiau species should occur, because the 
Strait of Corea cannot be accounted a serious obstacle, when the 
furious westerly and north-westerly winds which sweep across that 
region from the Mongolian steppes are considereil. But there is 
another way of looking at the question of peculiar Japan birds, both 
migratory and non* migratory. For instead of these species being 
modified from existing Europasiau forms, they may be remnonU of 
former species, whicli had been crowded out on the continent, but 
not necessarily so in Japan, because the former land connection of 
the present islands having been probably only to the north — say 
between {Sakhalin and the present mouth of the Ainoor — would 
admit only of pressure from the north, which pressure would cease 
in the earlier period of the change from the Avarm to the glacial 
epoch. On this point the proper identification of the Ptarmigan of 
central Japan mentioned under No. 15G is much desired, for it may 
turn out to be a localized species like the Scotch grouse of tlie Britisli 
Islands, the original progenitor of which is supposed to have been 
the Willow grouse of the arctic. 

171. Dryocopus martius, L. 

[439] Great Black Woodpecker. Jap. Mvunui-gora.' 

This is the European species. Is common in Yezo, but not yet 
found South. Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 325 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 451.) It is 
one of a few species of land birds which appear in Japan to be confined 
to Yezo and the Kurils. The others are Tdrtfdn boiuiAa, the Hazel 
Grouse ; two other AVoodpeckers, PicU'^ jApui, and Gtcihm canm ; the 
Raven, C\ conu ; Gaf^ndas Lrandt:^ and AcraUda mudcdcu It b 
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worthy of ;(;emark that these all belong to the northern part of the 
Europasian continent, Yezo not reckoning a single peculiar species. 

172. Gecinus CANES, Gra. 

[440] Grey-headed Woodpecker. Jap. * Yania-gera.’ 
Also a European species, which in Japan seems to be confined 
to Yezo, its place on the Main Island being taken by an essentially 
local species, G. aicohera. Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo 
Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p, 325 : Whitely, ‘ Ibis/ 1867, 
p. 195 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 451.) 

173. Gecinus aw^okera, T. & S. 

Japan Green Woodpecker. Jap. ‘ Awo*gera.’ 

Described and figured in the ^ Fauna Japonica.’ May 
be distinguished by its scarlet moustache. So far only found 
on the Main Island, but probably inhabits the southern islands 
also. 

Specimens from Yokohama in the Hakodate IMuseum ; also in 
the Tokio Museums. (B and P., ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 229.) 

While the two preceding species, which do not appear on the 
Main Island, are identical with Euroj)eau found in North China, 
thi s is represented hy two distinct species, f/acmi and iancola, in 
middle Ciuna. (S. K. C., Nos. 441 and 442.) 

Nole, — Midhrij finis ricjiards is given in Wallace’s ‘ Island Life ’ 
as occurring on Tsu-sima. (P. Z. S., 1879, p. 386.) We await 
response to an enquiry made concerning this. 

174. Yx^NX JAPONICA, Bp. 

[445] Eastern Wryneck. Jap. ‘ Arisu.’ 

Obtained in Yezo, at Nagasaki, and Fuji. Specimens in the 
Sapporo, Hakodate and Tokio Museums. Given in the * Fauna 
Japonica ’ as Jipu lorqtiila 

This bird also inhabits China. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 
162.) 

175. Alcedo bengalensis, Gm. 

[78] Indian Kingfisher. Jap. ‘ Kawa-senii.’ 

In the East this kingfisher, which is figured is the ‘ Fuuua Japo- 
idea,’ assumes the place of that of Europe, aiid to ordinary observers 
might be taken for it. It varies slightly in size and color. Seems to be 
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generally distributed throughout Japan, including Nagasaki, Eturop 
and Yezo, in which latter localities it is only, however, a summer 
visitor. Eggs white and round ; nest in a hole in a bank. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1862, p. 325 : Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 196 : Swiiihoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1874, p. 152.) 

176. Ceryle guttata, Vigors. 

[80] Kingfisher. Jap. ^ Kawa-chu.’ 

This fine kingfisher was given in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as C. 

It frequents mountain streams, generally in pairs, both 
on the Miun Island and Yezo ; is occasionally found on the latter 
island in winter. Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio 
Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 449.) 

177. ITai/’von coromanda, Bodd. 

[77] Kingfisher. Jap. ‘ Kio-roro.’ 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as Alccdo coromanda- 
major. 

The brilliant plumage of this bird is sure to attract attention. 
It is very vociferous in rainy weather, when its mournful cry 
‘ kid-roroj can be heard at a long distance. It is not uncommon on 
Kiushiu and the Main Island, and is found also during the summer 
season in Yezo. Specimens in the Sapporo, Hakodate and Tokio 
Museums. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 29.) 

178. Eurystomus orientalis, L. (?) 

[74] Jap. ‘ Buposo.’ 

Until lately we were inclined to regard the Japanese Buposo as 
a mythical bird. It is well known by name, but reported to be very 
rarely seen, and we thought it might be the Pitta mentioned in the 
‘ Fauna Japonica.’ In May, 1879, the elder Mr. Ota procured a 
specimen at Nagasaki, which is a Enrysfoma-^ and probably orientalis; 
the wing measuring 178. The younger Mr. Ota, on seeing this 
specimen, remembers having found a feather of this same bird on 
Koya-san in Kii some years ago. It has been collected on Askold 
Island near Vladivostok, in Russian Manchuria, which is in Latitude 
42"^ 45', being farther north than the extremity of the Main Island 
of Japan. (‘ Ibis, 1880, p. 373.) 
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179. UPUieA EPOPS, L. (?) 

[82] Hoopoe. Jap. ‘ Yatsugashira.’ 

This bird was included in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ^ on the authority 
of a Japanese drawing. M. Maximo vitch noted having seen it at 
Hakodate in 1861. (Blakistoii, ‘Ibis/ 1862, p. 327.) A specimen 
obtained off the south-east coast of Yezo in the Hakodate Museum, 
is referred to this species pending careful comparison. (B. and P., 

‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 230.) 

180. ZoSTEPvOPS JAPONICA, T. & S. 

Japan Zosterops. Jap. ‘ Mejiro.’ 

Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.' Common in winter on the 
plains in the Main Island, associating with flocks of Tits. It is a 
favourite cage-bird with the natives. Obtained also at Nagasaki 
an 1 in Yezo, and by Commodore Perry’s Expedition. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio INI use urns, (See])ohm, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 290 

180J Zosterops ? 

Mr. Alan Owston obtained from a native bird-dealer a zosterops 
said to have been taken somewhere in the interior. It is of the same 
general appearance japoniett, but is larger. The wing measures 
63 and the bill 13 mm. The bill is also wider, and feet larger an<l 
stronger. Length of the skin about 130 mm. 

180]. ZO.'^TEROPS. (?) 

In the National ^luseum are two live specimens of a bird of 
this or a closely allied genus, from the Bonin Islands. They 
are larger than tlie ordinary Zosterop-'^t and have partially black 
faces. 

181. Certhia familiaris, L. 

[96] Tree Creeper. Jap. ‘ Kibashiri.’ 

Specimen from Hakodate was pronounced by the late Mr. 11. 
Swinhoe to be of the pale race of A moorland ; those obtained in 
Yamato seem smaller and darker. (Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 196: 
Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 152.) A specimen obtained at Nikko 
agrees with Yezo examples. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums.* 
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182. Hirundo gutter alis, Scop. 

[66] Swallow. Jap. ‘ Tsubakuro.* 

Ornithologists differ as to whether the common Swallow 
of China and Japan is sufficiently distinct from the European H. 
nistica to rank as a species or only sub-species. Its habits seem 
to be the same. It is generally distributed throughout the Japan 
Islands in summer. Xest often in a house, where a shelf is 
provided for its accommodation. Eggs 5, long, white, spotted 
with red. (Swinhoe, * Ibis/ 1874. p. 151: Seebohra, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 29.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums, where is 
also one of jH. eryilirogadra, Bodd,, obtained by Mr, N. Fukushi 
at Petropaulski in Kamschatka, so it is quite possible the American 
bird may occasionally find its way to the Kuril Islands, if not 
to the Main Islands of the Japan group. It is noteworthy that, 
considering the near approach of the twD continents at Behring’s 
Strait, few, if any, of the land birds of America occuy in this 
country. As the ornithology of Japan becomes better worked up, 
it may be expected that some stragglers at least will be found. 

183. Cecropis eryhropygia, Sykes. 

[68] Daurian Swallow. Jap. * Yama-tsubakuro.’ 

Mr. H. Seebohm considers japonlca and ardivita as only 
synonyms for this species. (* Ibis,’ 1879, p. 30.) 

It is common about Tokio, wdiere it builds a long bottle-shaped 
nest under the eaves of buildings. Eggs six ; white. Not yet found 
in Yezo, Specimen in the Hakodate Museum from Tokio ; speci- 
mens also in the museums there. It has only lately been discovered 
at Yokohama, although there have long been many suitable places 
for it to breed. The first nest was noticed in 1878. 

184. COTYLE PJPAPJA, L. 

[70] Sand Martin. Jap. ‘ Tsuua-muguri-tsubame.’ 

So far, the only localities where this bird has been collected in 
Japan are Hakodate and at Sapporo in Yezo, at which latter place 
Mr. N. Fukushi obtained a large scries. It is probably to be found 
in many other places. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Sap^wro Museums. (Seebohm, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 30.) 
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185. ClIELIDON BLAKISTONI, SwillllOe. 

Black-cliinned Martin. Jap. / Iwamaki-tsubaine.’ 

This s^^ecies was collected first at Hakodate, where it breeds in 
numbers under overhanging cliffs and in caves. It was described 
and named by the late Mr. R, S win hoe in the proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London, 1862, p. 320, and in the * Ibis,’ 1863, 
p. 90, and was figured in the ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, PI. ATI. It has been 
since found in ether parts of Japan — Fuji, Nikko and on the 
summit of Ominesanjoin Yamato — l)eing the common high mountain 
and cliff- martin of the countiy. It is very abundant at Ciiiusenji, 
where it may be seen flying over the lake and about the Kegon 
waterfall in tliousands. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Aluseiims. (Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 151.) 

Eggs white; nest outwardly of mud, lined with grass and 
feathers, generally placed in a cranny of rock. 

In China it is represented by an allied species C. hfgopoda^ 
Pall., (S. R. C., No. 73), described in error by the late Mr. Swinhoe 
as wliiieleyij and figured on the same plate in the ‘Ibis’ as the 
Japan species. 

186. Cypselps pac ificus, Lath. 

[61] White-runiped Swift. Jap. ‘ Nairi-tsubame.’ 

Found on Kiushiu, the Main Island, Eturop and Yezo. This 
species is also common at Ciiiusenji. Specimens in the Hakodate 
Museum. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ Ls76, p. 331: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 31.) 

187. ClEETFEA f’AUD^CUTA, Lath. 

[64] Swift. Jap. ‘ Ama-tsubame.’ 

This h irge heavy-bodied species is found in the Nikko mountains. 
It is common in Yezo in summer. Specimens in the Aluseums at 
Hakodate and Sapporo. (Swinlicep ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 448.) 

188. Cappjmuu^us jr/rAKA, T. A S. 

[57] Goatsucker. Jap. ‘ Yotaka.’ 

This distinct species was figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ 
where, owing to the Dutch pronunciation of the letter ‘j ’ the specific 
name w’as spelt jVa/cv. It has been collected from various localities, 
including Yezo and Nagasaki. 
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Specimens iu the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
‘ Ibis/ 1867, p. 195 : Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,^ 1876, p. 3310 

Eggs 2, wliite, patched with grey, placed on the ground. The 
female is without the ^Yhite spot on the wing. 

189. CORVUS JAPONENSIS, Bp. 

[35 2 J Japan Crow. Jap. ‘ Haslubuto^garasu.’ 

This is the coininonest bird of the Crow family in Japan. It is 
intermediate in size between the Carrion Crow and the Raven, and 
may always be distinguished by its very heavy bill. Entirely white 
and brow’n varieties are occasionally found. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Tokio, Sapporo and Sapporo 
College Museums. (Blakiston, * Ibis/ 1802, p. 325 : Whitely, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 200.J 

Eggs five, green, with darker patches ; cannot be distinguished 
from the nest species. Both build a large nest of twigs in trees. 

Figured in the ^ Fauna Japonica ’ as C. ,naci‘orhjnchw<y 
and considered by Mr. Sharpe only a race of that widespread 
form which, under the titles of C. lecoilkuifn or nKfcrorhyneha, 
is spread over the greater part of Asia.” (B. M. Cat., Vol. III. p. 
42.) 

It is not w’ithout hesitation we mention that a former university 
professor in this country contends that tlie Japan Crow is only a 
variety of the Raven of Europe, Coi t its cora.c. Even a cursory 
examination, we should have thought w’ould hardly have admitted 
of such a supposition. C. ^ora.r measures 660 x 440, bill 75 (average). 
C. measures 550x347, bill 60(average), although the 

bill of the latter is proportionally much thicker, and the ridge more 
arched. C. coina has wedge-shaped tail; japOiten-'-is half round. 
The reflections of the idack plumage are difierent, and the distinctive 
elongated and pointed throat feathers are wanting in Jajtoneih'-is. 
Both tiiese, as well as C. c are found at Eturop Island, where 
the Japan Crow is called ^ ’ to distinguish it from the 

Raven. Specimens may be seen together in the IlakcKlate and 
Sapporo jMuscums. ]Modcra ornithologists place one iu the genus 
Of/'vusy and the other iu that of 

190, Coiivu.s omoNi:, L. 

[355 J Can ion Crow. Jap. ‘ Ila.'^hibosO'garasu.’ 
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This is the common CTov/ of Europe. It seems to be generally 
distributed throughout Japan. Found breeding about Yokohama 
and in Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1874, p. 159.) 

Mr. Swinhoe was of opinion (‘Ibis/ 1874, p. 159) that this 
species only occurred in China on a small island near Hainan, its 
place in China generally being taken by (7. sinensis^ Gould, but we 
observe by the British Museum Catalogue, dated 1877, that the 
latter is not recognized as a distinct species. 

191. CORVUS CORAX, L. 

Raven. Jap. ‘ Watari-garasu.’ 

Specimens of this bird obtained at Eturop, the largest of 
the Kuril Islands, in the College Museum at Sapporo and in 
the Hakodate Museum, the latter shot by Mr. H. J. Snow. 
(vSeebohm, ‘Ibis/ 1879, p. 31.) Mr. Sharpe does not admit C. 
r')}'oniro:c of East Siberia as a distinct species. (B. M. Cat. Vol. 
HE. p. 327.) 

192. CoRVUS PASTINATOR, Gould. 

[356] Eastern Rook. Ja}). ‘ Miyaina-garasu.’ 

As yet the Rook has only ]:)eeu obtained about Tokio an<l tlu‘ 
South. Sp citnens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Secbolnii, 
‘Ibis,’ 1<S79, p. 31.) A specimen in the British Museum was 
collected by Captain St. John at Nagasaki. 

This species ditiers from G. /y of Europe, in having the 
heatl and neck glossed witli purple, and the bare space round tlie 
base of the bill of nuicb smaller extent. 

193. CoRvrs DAUiiicrs, Ball. 

[357] Jackdaw. Jap. ‘ Kokumaro-garasuJ 

A live specimen was found in a bird shop at Asakusa, Tokio, 
agreeing ^^it]l tlie figure in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,' BJ. XLL, where it is 
shewn with white hind neck passing before the wing shoulder, and all 
breast and belly, (trey at the back of the eye. Other parts black. 
It measures 300 to 320x220 to 240 mm. IMr. Scebohm (‘ Siberia in 
Europe d mentions the white vent as a distinctive rnaik of this species, 
])Ut in the British 2tluseum Catalogue it is given as black. He calls 
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the bird found by him in the valley of the Petchora, C, moneduh, 
sub. sp. collaris. 

194. CoRVUS NEGLECTUs, Schleg. 

[358] Swinhoe’s Jackdaw. 

This was figured in the ‘ Fauna Japouica ’ as the young of 
dauriciis, but the late Mr. K. Swinlioe drew attention to it as a 
distinct species in the proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London, 1863, p. 305. ■ 

Specimen in the Hakodate Museum from Osaka agreeing with 
PL XL. of the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ Dark all over except neck-collar. 

195. Pica pica, B. M. Cat. (?) 

[350] Magpie. Jap. * Hizen-Karasu.’ 

A Magpie was included in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ under the 
name of P. varia-japonleciy from a Japanese drawing. The Japanese 
say that such a bird exists on the island of Kiushiu. There are 
specimens in the Hakodate Museum of a magpie collected by 
Mr. N. Fukushi in Kainschatka. Two specimens are given from 
Japan in the Britisli Museum Catalogue, but the collectors’ names 
are not mentioned, so that we have no means of judging as to their 
authenticity. 

Messrs. Dresser and Sharpe, who have examined a large series 
of examples from various parts of the world, have arrived at the 
conclusion that there exist but tliree species of magpie, the two 
others being confined to Algeria and California. 

196. Cyanopolics cyani s, Pall. 

[351] Blue Magpie. Jap. * Onaga-dori.’ 

This ])ird, which is iigured in the ‘ Fauna Japouica,’ is not 
uncommon on the Main Island, even as far as tlie northern extremi- 
ty, but it has not been noticed in Yezo. Frequents marshy places. 

Specimens in tlie Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swiuhoe, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 145.) The European s^iccies, confined to the southern 
part of the Spanish pe ninsula, is recognized as distinct, under the 
name of C. coohi. Bp. C. cyanu" appertains to eastern Asia only. 

197. Nccifraga caryocatactj s, L. 

[348] Nutcracker. Jap. ‘ Hoshi-garasu,’ 

A specimen taken to Loudon in 1862 was identified as the 
Euroi)€aii bird. It is common on Fuji and in Yezo. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 

* Ibis/ 1862, p. 326.) Noticed by Mr. Snow on one of the Kurils. 

198. Garrull's BRAN DTI, Evesiu. 

[343] Brandt's Jay. Jap. ‘ Miyama-kakesu.’ 

This bird was discovered to be a resident in Yezo in 1801. It 
has not ])een found on the Main Island, wliere its place is taken by 
G. j(ipoiucu.'>, (Blakiston, ' Ibis,' 1802, p. 320: Whitely, 'Ibis,' 
1867, p. 200 and PL IIL: Swiuhoe, ' Ibis,' 1875, p. 450.) 

It is found in North China, and across Siberia as far as the 
Urals. Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo I^Iuseums, and 
an exchanged example is in the Education Museum at Tokio. 

199. Garrulfs JAPONicrs, Bp. 

Japan Jay. Jap. ‘ Kakesn.' 

This Jay, which was given in the 'Fauna Japonica ’ as 
Gart'ifla< f/lan'kirlu'' japoniru.^^ one of the birds peculiar to Japan, 
and <|uite a local species, not having yet been found north of the 
Straits of Tsugaui separating the Main L-land from Yezo. 

Specimeiis in the Biitish Museum from Nagasaki, ami from 
various localities in the Hakodate and Tokio 5 1 use u ms. (Swinhoe, 
'Ibis,' 1877, p. 14L) 

1991. Garrulus sinen^i^, Gould. 

[341] The Cliina Jay is here include(i, because the British 
iMuseum Catalogue gives a specimen collected at Nagasaki by 
Captain St. Jolm. 

We would here mention that the view taken ])y us in the 
introduction to the former Catalogue (Trans. As. Soc. Jap., Vol. 
VIII., p. 177'j, and referred to under No. 170 of the present list, 
has been endorscfl ])y Professor John IMilne (Evidences of the 
Glacial Period in Japan. ‘Trans. As, Soc. Jap.' 1880), who 
reasoning mo-tly on j)hysical and geological grounds, arrives at 
the conclusion that in all piobability the sti’alts separating severally 
Yezo from the 31 a in Island, and Sakhalin from Yezo, were 
not in existence during the warm period antecedent to the glacial 
e[>och. Thus were atforded facilities for an unbroken inarch of 
animal life from the continent into the then peninsula of Japan. To 
enlarge further on the subject here would be out of plac*-, but it would 
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be interesting to know whether geological observations accord with 
a line of demarkation observed by Mr. George Lewis in respect to 
coleoptera, across the Main Island between the gulfs of Owari on 
the south and Tsuruga on tlie west coast. Also whether any 
botanical distinction can be found between South and North Yezo, 
taking a line across from YubiUs on the south-east coast to the 
mouth of the Iskari on the north-west ; this marked strip of 
depression, where not composed of river alluvium, being generally 
mountain detritus and volcanic cinder beds. Two instances of 
ditference of flora do exist, we believe, in the beech and northern 
hinoki ; the former, which is a common forest tree in the 
neighbourhood of Hakodate being absent in the region around 
Sapporo and to the northward ; and tlie latter, a species of rctintj-^pora 
very abundant about Aw'omori gulf, being confined on Yezo to the 
mountains lietween the Strait of Tsugaru and Esase on the Sea of 
Japan, the existence of which conifer on Yezo has generally escaped 
the notice of botanists. 

200. Garrulus LiDTiir, Bp. (P. Z. S., 1850, p. 80, pi. 17.) if) 

Lid t Ids Jay. 

The existence of this species as Japanese does not seem to be 
doubted (see letter by Mr. W. A. Forbes, ‘Ibis,’ 1878, p. 491). It 
is included in the British Museum Catalogue, Vol, IIL, p. 102, 
simply “Habitat, Japan.” On the authority of Count Salvador! 
two specimens were olitained “ in the interior of Japan.” They 
were placed in the Zoological gardens at Florence, and one was 
leinoved to the Jardin d’Accl. in Paris. Mr. Seebohm informs us 
that its nearest ally is G. Innccolafiis of the Himalayas, from 
which it differs in having the head and ear-coverts rufous instead 
of black, and the primary coverts barred with black and blue 
instead of white. It is singular that so remarkable a bird should 
luive escaped Japanese collectors. We have not been able to trace 
it at all. 

Note , — The Siberian Jay, Peri-‘nreu- infaiHus, Bp., belonging 
to the genus of the American Jays, is said to extend its range to 
Sakhalin. If so it might occur in Yezo. 

ilr. Alan Owston found the Cdiinese Mina AcrlfJotheres 
L. (Swinh. Rev. Cut. No. o(j2), breeding on the Bluff at Yokohama 
in July 1881, probably escaped cage birds. A specimen was carefully 
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compared with China examples in the collection of one of the 
authors. It is possible the colony may become permanent. 

201. Sturxus cixeraceus, T. 

[3G6] Greyish Starling. Jap. ‘ Muku-dori.’ 

Breeds in holes in the fir trees about Kawasaki and Tokio, 
where it stays all the year round. Eggs pale blue. Is common in 
Yezo during summer. (Whitely, ‘Ibis/ 1867, p. 200: Swinhoe, 

' Ibis/ 1874, p.'l59.) Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.' 

Specimens in the IMuseums at Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio. 

202. Sturnus sericeus, Gmel. (?) 

[367] White-headed Starling. Jap. ' Chosen muku-dori.’ 
Figured in Commodore Perry's Expedition report, from China 
specimens. 

One specimen obtained by Mr. Ota (taxidermistj of Tokio from 
a bird-catcher is now in the Educational Museum. We think its 
existence in a wild state in Japan very doubtful. 

203. Sternia fa^rriiogexys, T. & S. 

Red-cheeked Starlet. Jap. ‘ Sliima-nniku-dori.' 

Generally distributed and migratory. Specimens in the Hako- 
date, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. ( Hlakiston, ‘Ibis,' 1862, p, 
327: Whitely, ‘ Ibi^,' 1867, p. 201: Swinlioe, ‘Ibis/ 1874, p. 
159.) 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.' Observed at Eturop, one of 
the Kuril Islands, in September. Collected at Nagasaki. 

This species of starlet is not known in China, where its place 
is taken by S. and S. fkinrtcifs, Nos. 364 an<l 365 of Swinhoe’s 

‘ Revised Catalogue.' 

201. Laxius becepitalus, T. & S. 

[299] Bull-headed Shrike. Jap. ‘ IModzu.’ 

Builds near Yokohama in March. Stays all the year round in 
the plains. Eggs five or six, yellowish white, speckled with light 
brown ; nest of dead grass and twigs, lined with finest grass. 
Obtained also at Nagasaki and in Yezo. ‘ 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘ Ibis,' 1867, p. 200; Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 450.) 

This is the only Shrike figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.' 
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205, Lanius srPERCiLiosus, L. 

[301] Eastern Red- backed Shrike. Jap, ^ Aka- mod zu.’ 
This replaces J>. Iffeephabf^ ou the plains at the foot of Fuji. 
Obtained also in Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio 
Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 450.) 

Tsest large, made of dead grass ; eggs 5 to G, white, with a shade 
of brown ; spots- large, of liver color. 

2051. L VNius ? 

One of the authors has an example collected near Yoko- 
hama, of what appears to be an immature male of a shrike about 
the size of super eiliosit-'^, no white ou the wing, red tail, but W’ell 
defined slate-grey head. Somewhat like specimens w^e have of 
lucioneims (S. R. C. Xo. 302) from China, but more distinctly 
defined and brighter slate-grey head, 

200. Lanius exci bitor, Vig. Sub-specics, major, Pall. (?) 

[294] Great Grey Shrike. Jap. ‘ 0-modzu.’ 

A single specimen obtained at Hakodate, in the Museum there, 
is referred to this species pending proper identification. (Seebohm, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 31.) jMeasures 247x115 mm. 

207. Cyanoptila cyanomepana, T. 

[333] Flycatcher. Jap. ‘ Oruri.’ 

This was figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as two distinct 
species, the male as Muscicapa mdanoleuca, and the female as 
Musclrapa gukiris. It is migratory and is found in Kiushiu, 
Shikoku, ]Main Island, and Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199.) 

208. Butalis latirosteis, Raffles. 

[325] Small Grey Flycatcher. Jap. ‘ Shiraa-modzu.’ 

This was included in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as Mumcapa 
eiaer€o<ilba. It is common throughout Japan, including Yezo and 
the Kurils in summer. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 

* Ibis,’ 1802, p. 317, as clacrco-alba : Whitely. ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199, 
ciaerco-alha : Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 159: Seebohm, ‘Ibis/ 
1879, p. 31.) 
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208J. Butalis siberica, Gmel. (?j 
[323] Siberian Flycatcher. 

There are some specimens in collections ^vliich seem to differ 
sufficiently from htHrostrU to induce* us to include this species, but 
leave it doubtful i)endlng comparison of specimens in Europe. Mr. 
Swinhoe gives the dimensions of examples o])tained at Cliefoo as 
126x80 mm., and mentions that “the immature bird is darker in 
plumage than the adult, and is at once distinguishable by small 
arrow-headed yellowish spots that speckle its upper parts, larger on 
the rump and upper tail-coverts. Its Ineast and belly are mottled 
with blackish spots on a white ground.’’ Two specimens in the 
Education iVIuseum measure in the wings 87 and 00 millimetres, 
against 70 of two examples of hdiostrh standing alongside of them. 

209. Xaxthopygta xarcissixa, T. 

[329] Narcissus Flycatcher. Jap. ' Kibiiak!.’ 

This species does not always migrate, as a specimen was 
obtained noith of Tokio in December. It is common in Yezo 
during summer. I he female was figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica ’ 
as iV. liyhcliaris. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio IMuseums. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1SG2, p. 318 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 159.) 

210. Erytiirostkrna liteola, Pallas. 

[327] Kobin Flycatcher. Jap. ‘ Ko-tsubanie.’ 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as Masncapa mutiny dd, and 
identical also with M, rvfirpda, Midi. Ibis,’ 1879, p. 218,) Mr. 
Ota always contended that it was found about Kioto, but we had 
not seen a specimen until this last year we found a full plumaged 
one in the Museum at Sapporo, Yezo, obtained in that locality, 
which agrees perfectly with the excellent figure in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica,’ where it is said there is no diderence in color of the .sexes, 
but the young are not so bright. This, however, is proliahly an 
error, as Mr. Swinhoe has pointed out that Pallas’ bird as figured 
l)y Middendorf was the winter plumage, and rnfliavri, procured at 
Penang, the female. (‘Ibis,’ 18Go, p 40.) 

211. Tciiitrea pRiNCErs, T. 

[339] Long-tailed Flycatcher. Jap. ‘ SankochO.’ 

Thi., the most beautiful of tlieFlycateliers iuhabitiug Japan, l.as 
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been collected at Nagasaki and is very common on Fuji. It has 
not been found to reach Yezo in its migrations. Eggs 5, long, 
white, spotted with red. Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (B, & P., ‘Ibis,’ 
1878, p. 234. j 

212. Pericrocoxus c ineueu-, Lafr. 

[315] Grey Minivet. Jap. ‘ Raifuri ’ — ‘ Sanshiyokui.’ 
Common on Fuji and in Yamato. Not known in Yezo. 
Flight and note resemble the grey Wagtail, for which it might 
easily be mistaken owing to similarity of plumage. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 31.) 

J^ofe, — BudianffiL Walden (S. R. C. No. 308), is 

given in the British IMuseum Catalogue (Vol. HI. p. 252) as in- 
liabiting Japan, but no reference to specimens or authoiity is made. 

213. Ampeeis gaeruea, L. 

[286] Bohemian Waxwing. Jap. ‘ Ki-ren-jaku.’ 

This European species, which inhabits North China, is not 
uncommon in Yezo. It has lately been obtained in the Yokohama 
market. 

Specimens in the Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 158.) 

214. Ampelts iiri:NicurTEKA, T. 

[287] Eastern Wax wing. Jap. ‘ Ili-ren-jaku.’ 

Tins species, which is found in North China and Formosa, 
inlm])its ])oLh the ]\fain Island and Yezo, but on the latter is not so 
Common as tlic foregoing species. Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. (AVhitely, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 200.) 

Yo/r*. — There are Japanese figures of an Oriole said to lie found 
in Kiushiu, which being the nearest tiortion of Japan to China, is 
the most likely locality; possilily ‘ S. U. C\’ No. 290, now called 
B. IM. Cat., Vol, III. p. 197. 

215. PAPvrs ATER, L. 

Cole T i t . ' ; Jap. HI i- ga r a . ’ 

Seems to be generally distributed on tiic Main Island and Yezo. 
b locks of ibis bird, 7’ i ' u- ii. * t ^ Af j > ii^>' h Zo''f* r'-'p-' jtifMika 
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and JUyjulu^s Japonicus common in the winter on the plains. Speci- 
mens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis/ 
1862, p. 321 ; Whitely, ^ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 198 ; Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, 
p. 155 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 31.) 

This is a European species, and the smallest of the Tits in 
Japan — smaller than P. minor. Its nearest ally is P. ‘pekinensis, 
David, of China. For distinctive differences see the last two references. 

216. PARUS PALtrSTRIS jAPONicrs. 

[183] Marsh Tit. Jap. ‘ Ko-gara.’ 

Common on the mountains of Fuji and Oyaraa and in Yezo. 
Collected also by Mr. Snow at the Kurils. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 321: Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1^67, p. 198: 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 156 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ TS79, p. 32.) 

Was in former published lists given as P. kcunsckatkcth^i^ tind P. 
b'jreali^, but ^Ir. H. Seebohm, who has examined examples irom ail 
across the continent of Europe and Asia, comes to the conclusion that 
tliose names must only stand as sub-species. He enumerates them : — 
P. Linn. Back brown. Black of head extending to the nape. 

English Skins are the brownest. Those from Italy and Asia 
Minor, a shade paler, cannot be distingui»hed from ChineseSkins. 
P. pnlw'triSy sub. spc. Sely.s. Back grey. Black of head 

extending to nape. Korway, K. Russia, and Western Siberia. 
P. p<dusi, f<ub. spc. him chalk fiiP, B]). Back ])ale slate-grey. 
Black of head extending on to upper back. Koi th-eastern 
Siberia. 

P, paludi sub. spc. J^/jjoiiicns. Back grcyiahdjrown. Black of 
head extending on to upper l)ack ; funning an intermediate 
link hetwQfiu. 2''iludri's and horcff^i'<. 

The only distinction between examples from Yezo and the 
Main Island, is that the latter have the black of the head slightly 
brown, whereas the former are deep bright black, but this may be 
attributable to season. 

In Wallace’s ‘ Island Life ’ there is a map given illustrative of 
the distribution of Purus palustru<, its sub-species, and con-species. 

217. Pares minor, T. A S, 

(17’>] Lc.-ser-Tit. Jap. ‘ Shi-jiu-kara/ 
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Breeds liigli up Oyarna and in Tokio. Seen commonly on 
the plains near Tokio in winter. Common in Yezo and on the 
Main Island. Figured in ‘Fauna Japonica.’ Collected by Mr. 
Ringer at Nagasaki, from whence he sent a specimen to the Norwich 
Museum, 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 18(57, p. 198 : Swlnhoe, * Ibis,’ 1874, p. 15G : 
Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1 n 79, p. 33.) For ditlereuce from P. major of 
Europe, see last two references. Eggs white, spotted with rod ; nest 
built in a hole of a tree or rock. 

218. Pares varies, T. & S. 

Japan Tit. * Yama-gara.’ 

Figured in the ^ Fauna Japonica.’ Keeps in the mountains 
both summer and winter in the soutb. Is not uncommon in Yezo 
during summer, A favourite cage-l)ird with thednpanese, who use 
it for performances in shows. So’ far not found out of Japan, but 
an allied species, P. (aafamivLidt is, Gould, was discovered by Mr. 
Swinboe in Formosa. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sappoio and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 18()2, p. 821 : Swinboe, Ibis,’ 1874, p. 155.) 

219. Acredela trivirgata, Temin. 

Japan Jjong- tailed Tit. Jap. ‘ 0-nagu.’ 

This, which is figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ seems to be 
essentially a South Japan bird, — that is to say, not ranging beyond 
the Strait of Tsugarii separating Yezo from the main island. It 
I)reeds on Fuji and visits the lower country around Tokio and 
Yokohama in winter. It is represented in China by ^jlaitcogularis, 
S. R. C. No. 185. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston 
and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 235.) 

220. Acredela caedata, L. 

Long-tailed Tit. Jap. ‘ Shima-o-nagu.’ 

This isThe European species, which in Japan has not been yet 
found south of Yezo, where it is most abundant in winter when the 
head is pure white. Spring examples appear to be assuming a dark 
headj^burhuvel no indication of the decided black stripe over the 
eye as in irltirgaln. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. (Swinhoe, 

' Ibis/ 1874, p. 156.; 

221. .Kgitpialus roNsoBruNUs, Su inhoe. 

[189] This Ijird was described by the kite Mr. R. Swiahoe 
from China as a new species, but Mr. H. Scebohm inclined to 
consider it only a sub-species of A. privhiJensis of Europe. The only 
specimens known in Japan are in the Hakodate iVIuseum, collected 
by Mr. F. Ringer at Nagasaki in February. (Scebohm, ‘Ibis/ 
1879, p. 33.) 

222. SiTTA EUROFEA, L. sub. spc. rrulcasU^ Licht.“^CCHVr<^s‘, 

Gould^ir/‘0'>v7//^^, Doiiffj). 

Nuthatch. Jap. ‘ Ki-mawari.' 

Specimens collected in Yezo sent to ELiro]}e for comparison, 
although named S, rosellifi and 8. urnh iWi^ are, according to>See])ohm, 
only the European bird. (Blaki-ton, ‘ Ibis/ 1862, p. 322 ; 8\\ inhoe 
‘ Ibis/ lSi)3, p. 99 ; ATJiitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 196: Swinhoc, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1874, p. 152 ; Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, ]). 34.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 

The southern Japan ibrni of this bird is mucli more rufous on 
the belly than noithern specimens; it varies consideruldy in this 
repect, some specimens being almost entirely rufous aud others from 
the same locality showing very little colouring. Northern specimens 
rarely have a trace of this colour. Dr. Sclater in the ‘Ibis’ for 
18()5, p. 309, considered tliat, as in Europe, ai'>m was probably the 
southern, aud urcdni'C that of Yezo. We have placed British killed 
specimens alongside Japanese. The contrast of the dirty, dingy 
appearance of the former, with the fine, clean, bright looking Japan 
birds is very striking. Three dilierent species (S. R. C. No. 93, 91, 
and 9o) have been obtained ])y Pure David at Peking. 

223. Ac('Extou liUBiDLs, T, & S. 

[D4] Accentor. Jap. ‘ Kaya-kugun.’ 

Given in ilie ‘Fauna Japonica ’ under the name (4 
h!o/hfhr(^ ruhfdff^. Several obtained at Nikko, Oyama and Fuji in 
wintei, and uho by !Mr. H. Whitely at Hakodate. Tins bird comes 
very close to the hedge sparrow of Europe, i)ut the distinctive 
differences are apparent when specimens are compared together, 
which we liuve done. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
‘ Ibis/ 18B7, p. 198.) 

224. Accentor erythropygius, Swiuh. (?) 

[1G9] Swinhoe’s Accentor. Jap. * Iwa-liibari.’ 

A live specimen obtained by Mr. Ota, something resembling 
A. aljnmiSf is attributed to this species, which occurs in Xorth China 
and Eastern Siberia. Found high up Fuji-san. 

Specimens in possession of the authors, and one may be seen in 
the museum at Hakodate. For figure, see ‘Pro. Zoo. Soc.’ 1870, 
PI. 9. (Seebohm, ‘ If3is,’ 1879, p. 31.) 

225. Anthus macueatls, Hodg. 

[210(?")] Eastern Tree-Pipit. Jo]). ^ Eindzui.’ 

This Pipit breeds commonly on Fuji ; egos five, whitey-ijrovvn, 
patched with red-1 )ro\vn. Very abundant on the plains in pine 
an tat ions in winter. Also found in Yezu, and at Nagasaki, from 
which locality iMr. Ringer sent a specimen to the Norwich ^Museum. 

The late iMr. R. Swinhoe iden titled a specimen sent him C Ibis,’ 
1877, p. 141), as Pipn4cs Sykes, which ^Ir. H. Seebohm says 
is only a synonym of the European bird Atdhm L., fiom 

which mcwulatiu^ is distinguishable in being much greener on the 
back, an<l somew’hat more spotted on the underparts. It was 
figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as A. arhorcu-^. (Seebohm, ‘Ibis,' 
1879, p. 34.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. 

Nest generally placed on the ground, made of grass, line<l with 
fine grass, or the fruit stalks of moss, 

2251. Anthus ? 

In the museum at Sapporo is a Pipit collected there in June. 
It is a larger bird than about tlie size of jajxmicw'i, 

measuring in the wing 82 millimetres. The bill is heavy and large. 
Legs about the same as japoniens^ but bind claw curved like 
viaenlahi'^. It has no yellow or olive tinge at all. The black 
breast'Spots are large and well defined, on a pure white ground. 
The throat is white, with only some small obscure spots ; and side of 
face light, compared to other Pipits. 

Mr. Seebohm mentions (‘Ibis,’ 1878, p. 342) that the Siberian 
Pipit, Anthus (jusiavi, Swinhoe, (S. K. C., No. 211) has been found 
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north of Kamschatka, and on Behring Island. And in ‘ Siberia in 
Europe’ he says it breeds on the tundras beyond the limit of forest 
growth from the valley of the Petchora to Behring’s Strait, and 
passing through S. E. Siberia and E. China on migration, winters 
in the islands of the Malay archipelago. 'He notes : — The long hind 
claw was like that of the meadow-pipit, and the general character 
of the bird resembled a large and brilliantly-coloured tree- pipit.” 
(Siberia in Europe, p. 1G5.) Mr. S win hoe gives the measurements 
of a female obtained at Chefoo, 149x84. (‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 442.) 

226. Axtiius JAPOxicrs, T. & S. 

[208^] Japan Pipit. Jap. ‘ Ta-hibari.’ 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Japouica,’ In winter commonly about 
Yokohama. Specimens from several localities in Yezo and tlie 
Kurils. The non-identity of this Pipit Avith the winter plumage of 
Avas shewn by ^Ir. Swinlioe (‘ Ibis,’ 1875. p. 449), but Mr. 
H. Seebohm considers it the same as A. h>ihvicianii-'<j Gm., of North 
America. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio IMuseums. 
(Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1897, p. 198: Swinlioe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 419 : 
Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 34.) 

A, prcdm^s of Europe, which occurs in China and Formosa, 
lias been recorded from Alaska, and consettuently might range 
through the peninsula of Kamschatka, and along the chain of the 
Kuril Islands to Japan. 

227. Axnics cERvrxrs, Pall. 

[208] Red- throated Pipit. 

One of the authors collected specimens in September on Eturop 
Island ; also obtained on the Kurils by Mr, Ftikushi in July, Avhich 
latter have apricot colouring on the throat. (Seebolini, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 34.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. 

228. Axtiius v 

Pipit. 

A specimen collected by Mr. N. Fukushi in May at Sapporo in 
Aezo, in the Hakodate Museum, measures 165x89; is of the same 
size and form of the bill and feet as }f( ponies Also agrees with that 
species in the markings of the tail feathers and form of wing, but differs 
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from autumn and winter specimens— the only ones we have to 
compare it with — in the whole uuderparts, side of neck, and line 
over the eye being fawn-color, and in the scarcity and indistinctness 
of the spots on the breast and sides, besides being lighter and less 
distinctly marked on the upp^r parts. Mr. Ota also obtained at 
Tokio in November, (selected out of n number oi A, japonietis) sl 
specimen which nearly agrees with that from Sapporo, but has more 
spots on the throat and breast ; these are, however, as in the other, of 
elongated oval form and confined to the centres of the feathers. 
Professor Newton in his edition of ‘ Yarrell ^ mentions that the late 
Mr. Swinhoe obtained ^4. f^pIpoleWf^lu. (S.Il, C, No. 207) from the 
Kuril Islands. 

229. Motacilla lugens, T. & S,=Japu)nca, Swinh. 

[197] Japan Pied Wagtail. 

There are specimens from Tokio, Nagasaki, Yezo and Kams- 
chatka in the Hakodate and Sapporo ]\ruseurns, also in the Tokio 
Museums. (Blakiston, ^Ibis,’ 1802, p. 319, as .* Whitely, 

‘Ibis,’ 1807, p. 198, as lurjens: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1874, p. 156, as 
japonim: Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 34. 

2291. Motaciela amueexsis, Seebohm. 

Mr. Seebohm mentions a skin in Mr. Dressers collection 
obtained in Japan by Mr. AVhitely (‘Ibis,’ 1878, p. 346). Doubt- 
less some of the specimens in the Hakodate Museum might be 
attributed to this species, but although able to separate them into two 
groups depending on the size of the bill, we do not otherwise feel 
competent to decide. For an exhaustive dissertation on the nomen- 
clature of these allied species, see Seebohm on the ornithology of 
Siberia, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 345 to 351, where a figure of ami(t’en^'<is is 
given on PI. IX. 

230. Motacilla boarula, L. 

[202] Grey AVagtail. Jap. ‘ Ki-sekirei.’ 

This is the same as M, )iiclaiiope of Pallas, and miphurca of 
Bechstein. It breeds on Fuji and in Tokio in the thatch of houses. 
Eggs dirty white, spotted with greyish brown. It inhabits the 
neighbourhood of Nagasaki and also Yezo. Specimens in the Hako- 
date and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 318 : Swinhoe, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 157 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 35.) A specimen from 
Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki has been identified at the Norwich Museum. 
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230J. Buda^tes a’iridis, Gm,—r‘lnci‘eoc(iinUn-^, Sav. (?) 

[200] Green AVagtail. 

Mr. H. J. Snow collected at Ketoy Island, one of the Kurils, 
in August, one specimen, and five eggs light blue>green, of a short- 
tailed yellow Wagtail T^itli elongated hind claw, provisionally 
attributed to this species which belongs to the pahearctic region. 
Besides B. cili‘coIn>-f Pall., and B. talcanw^^, Swinh., the late Mr. 
S win hoe also included B. flacu-^f (Linn) among the birds of China, 
which has been also recorded from Alaska. This last is a very 
closely allied species to virldi^, taking its place in the British Islands 
and temperate Europe, and it is quite possible that the allotment of 
fliivm to China and north-west America may be in error, 

231, Ecbocepiialus orientalis, T. & S. 

[112] Eastern Reed-Thrush. Jap. ‘ 0-yoshi.’ 

The largest of tiie Reed- warblers ; seems generally distributed 
wherever there are leed beds throughout Japan, including Yczo, 
during summer. Male very vociferous, singing during moonlight. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, (Blakiston, 
‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 317 ; Swiuhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 153.) 

232, Acrocephalus BisiRTGirEPs, Swinhoe. 

[115] Schrenck s Reed- warbler. Jaj). ‘ Ko-yoshi.’ 

This is the same as Calamodyfu maacld, Bchrenck. In habits 
and song it is something like the preceding species, but frequents 
the kaya instead of reeds, and is quite a small bird. Inhabits the 
Main Island and Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio iMuscums. (Swiuhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 151, as C. rnaadci : Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 18711, 
p. 35.) 

233, Cettia ( Antans, T. & S. 

[117] Japan Nightingale. Jap. ‘ Ugulsii.’ 

This is well known to all Japanese, and is a common cage-bird 
with them, being valued for its song, which is not extensive, but the 
few notes are sweet. Commences to sing about Tokio the last week 
in February. Is resident throughout the year in Southern Japan, 
but summers only in Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio 
Museums. (Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 197 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis/ 1879, 
p. 35. ) 
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Mr. H. Seebohm is of opinion that canians and caniillam are 
but one species, the smaller examples usually females. This opinion 
is deferred to, and coii 3 e(|ueutly S'Alcarla of the ‘ Fauna 

Japonica ’ included in former published lists (Blaklston, ‘ Ibis/ 1862, 
p. 318, and Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 197) is here omitted. 

234. Cettia squahiceps, Swinhoe. 

[129] Svvinhoe’s Bush -war bier. 

Several specimens obtained at Fuji in summer. Specimens in 
the Hakodate Museum, collected in Yezo, and one in the National 
Museum from Kioto. {^Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 155, et 1877, p. 
205, pi. IV.) 

235. CisTicoLA cuRSiTANs, Frank. 

[109] Fan-tail ^Varbler. Jap. ‘ Senniu.’ 

Mr. H. Seebohm has named a specimen sent him as above, 
which he remarks is a prior name to C, sc/iccn/co/a, Bonap.; and an 
example from jMr. Ringer at Nagasaki has been identified at the 
Norwich Museum. Young birds have a yellowish tinge. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums from Tokio. 
(Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 37.) 

Builds a deep, frail nest by w'eaving together the leaves of the 
karja wdth the down from the tiow’cr of the same plant. A bird 
observed building in October. Remains about Yokohama all the 
year round. It is singular that this species, wdiich seems so 
abundant, was not collected by Siebold, while the following 
comparatively rare one wms ; hrunnlceps is possibly most common in 
the south-west 

2351. CiSJTCOLA BRUNNICEPS, T. A S. 

B rowm-headed ^Ya r b ler. 

AYe have formerly omitted this species, figured and described 
in the ‘Fauna Japonica,’ having confounded it witii the foregoing. 
There is a specimen in the Hakodate Museum collected by Mr. Ota 
at Tokio, and another in the National Museum. 

236. CloTKOIA ? 

iMr. Ota and one of the authors have collected this bird, the 
former at Shidzuoka, and the latter near Yokohama. It is larger 
than either of the two preceding species, measuring in length from 130 
to 135, and in the wing 55 to <*0. It is marked on the upper parts like 
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cnrdtfAa-<y but duller. The tail is reddish-browu, each feather darkest 
in the middle, and indistinctly crossed by narrow dark-brown bars. 
The wing-form is that of Cettia caatam. 

237. Locusxella fasciolata, Gray. 

[113, 114] Gray’s Grasshopper Warliler. 

This Mr. H. Seebohm says is the true name for Calamochjta 
of Wallace, and Cahmoherpc ja)ui(jfifa of Swinhoe, figured 
in the British Museum C atalogue, Yol. Y. pi. Y. 

Specimens only yet obtained in Yezo in the Hakodate 
Museum. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1876, p. 332 : Scebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 
35.) 

238. LoCL STELLA OCIIOTENSIS, Midd, 

INIiddendorf’s Grasshopper War])lor. Jap. ‘ Shima-senniu.’ 
The late Mr. R. Swinhoe identified a specimen from Hakodate 
as LocndcUa suhceithlola (‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 153) which he had pre- 
viously considered to be L. or]Lotc)i4s. {‘Ibis’ 1863, p. 98) He 
also describ(3d Arundlnax hlnkhhjni in the ‘ Ibis/ for 1876, p. 332, 
fig. 1, pi. Ylir., as a distinct species. Mz\ H. Seebohm, however, is 
of oj)iuion that the former is the adult, and the latter the young of 
one species. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, pp. 14, 36.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from various localities in 
Yezo, and by Mr. Fukushi from Eturop. Mr. Seebohm has also an 
example from Urup, another of the Kuiils. 

239. Locustella lanceolata, Temm. 

[124, 127] Temminck’s Grasshopper Warbler. 

The late Mr. R. Suiuhoe identified this from a speciim n sent 
from Hakodate. (‘Ibis/ 1875, p. 449.) He also was coiiviiiccfl 
that X. /'.'O/;// fCassin, Proc. Pliil. Ac. S., l^SO'S, p. ;](ij was 
identical with this specie.s, which opinion is shared by ^Ir. II. 
Seebohm. (‘ lids,’ 1879, p. 36.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum from Yezo. 

240. LL>crNioL.v i uscata, Elyth. 

L133J Elyth’s GrassAVarbler. 

1 tie occurrence in Japan rests on some authority — we are in 
ignorance of \\hat— given by Elyth in the ‘Ibis’ for 1867, p. 2-3. 
(Seebohm, ‘ Eds’ 1.''77, p. 83 : Erit. Mii.s. Cat. Yol. Y. p. 128.) 
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241. Phylloscopus coboxatus, T. & S. 

[135] Teinminck’s Crowned Willow- Warbler. Jap. ‘ Me- 
boso.’ 

The most common of this genus, both on the Main Island and 
Yezo. Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 
‘ Ibis/ 18G2, p. 317 : M^hitely, ‘ Ibis/ 1867, p. 197.) 

242. Phylloscopus xaxthobryas, Swinhoe. 

[136] Swinhoe^s Willow AVarbler. 

Specimens obtained on Fuji, and in Yezo. One sent to Mr. H. 
See boh rn for identification. Reseinldes the preceding, but is larger 
and greener ; the song is dififerent, being very soft and sibilant. 
Observed breeding high up Fuji-san in July. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, and in the 
British Museum is a skin collected by Capt. St. John at Hakodate. 
(Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 36.) Mr. Seebohm says this differs from 
the following (horodis) “ in being on an average somewhat larger, in 
having a slightly longer bustard primary, and af rdl the 

olive-green tint on tlie upper parts, which P. horcall'^ only has between 
the autumn and spring moults.” 

243. Phylloscophs borealis, Blasius. 

[138] Arctic AVillow- Warbler. 

The late Mr. R. Swinhoe said he had seen a specimen in the 
Leyden Museum from Nagasaki (‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 333), and Mr. H. 
Seebohm mentions skins in the collections of Lord Tw'eetldale and 
Mr. Dresser from tlapan. (‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 36.) 

This bird is now ranked as Amei ican, having been recorded from 
Alaska. (Ridgw. Bui. U. S. Natd Mus. No. 21.) 

244. Phylloscopus texellipes, Swinhoe. 

[134] Pale-legged Willow- Warbler. 

Mr. H. Seebohm mentions a specimen labelled “ Hakodate, 5 
May, 1865 ” as being in Lord Tweeddale’s collection. (‘ Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 36.) This specimen would probably have been collected by Mr. 
H. Whitely, but the species was not included in his list published 
in the ‘ Ibis,’ for 1867. 

Mr. Seebohm considers this to be P. Swinhoe, with 
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pale legs, and wants investigation. However, it is included in the 
British Museum Catalogue. 

245. Troglodytes ivmQXTvSf Temm. 

[lOOJ Japan Wren. Jap. ‘ Misosazai.’ 

Seems to be generally distributed throughout Japan, including 
Yezo. Southern examples are generally darker and smaller than 
Northern. Mr. H. Seebohm considers the Japan Wren as inter- 
mediate between those of Cashmere and Nepal, and the Canadian 
species. (‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 37.) Given in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis/ 1874, p. 152.) 

2451. Troglodytes ? 

During the past summer IMr. H. J. Snow collected a single 
specimen in the Kuril Islands of a Wren, which we consider a 
distinct species from the foregoing. It is larger in all its parts; the 
feet are a dark dusky color, and the tinge of the plumage less rufous. 
It may be AnortJLifra (dasm^is, Baird, of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands, or A. j Kiel fiat y Ridgw., of the Pacsfic coast of North America. 
The latter together with Anodinua (new genus) the Japan 
Wren given above, are figured in the British Museum Catalogue, 
Vol. YI. pi. 16. 

246. Regull's jAi'ONiccs, Bp. 

[143] Japan Kegiilus. Jap. ‘ Kiku-itadaki.’ 

Specimens obtained on the Main Island, Kiusliiu and Yezo, in 
the Hakodate and Tokio IMuseums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 
320 : Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 106 : Secbolim, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 37.) 

Very common on the plains about Yokohama in winter. 
Included in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as ct 

247. CiNCLrs pallasi, T. 

[23')] Pallas’s Dipper. Jap. ‘ Kawa-garasu.’ 

Common on mountain streams Ijoth on the Main Island and 
\ezo. Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapi)oro, and Tokio xMuscums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 449.) 

248. Eritiiacus akaiiige, T. A S. 

1158] Japan Robin. Jap. ‘ Komadoii.’ 
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Breeds on high mountains on the Main Island. Has been 
collected at Nagasaki. Is a favourite cage-bird with the natives. 
Siebold, in the * Fauna Japonica/ reversed the native names of this 
and the following species. M. Maxiinovitcli mentioned having 
obtained a specimen of this bird at Hakodate. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakistoa 
and Fryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 239.) 

The figure given of E, ^ihllan-'^j Swinhoe, in the British Museum 
Catalogue, Vol, V. pi. XVII., is very like the female of this species, 
except the white throat and generally lighter underparts. 

249. Erithacus komadori, T. & S. (?) 

Corean Robin. Jap. ‘ Aka-higi.’ 

This species rests on the authority of the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ 
but native ornithologists say that it is not a resident in Japan, those 
occasionally seen in cages being obtained from Corea, which is borne 
out by the fact of its being the most expensive live bird sold by the 
dealers. The ‘Fauna Japonica ’ gives it as of the same proportions 
as akalugc, JMale entirely bright chestnut above ; black nose, throat, 
and breast. Belly \^hite. Female duller above, and marked like 
an immature shrike below. 

250. Larvivora cyane, Pall.— E/7t/<ac?^s eyancu^^^ B. M. Cat. 

[151] Blue and White Robin. Jap. ‘ Ko-ruri.’ 

Breeds on Fuji but is not common. Specimens obtained at 
Hakodate and Sapporo in the Museums there. (Blakiston and 
Fryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 239.) Specimen in the Educational Museum 
at Uyeno, Tokio. Is very shy and wary. 

251. Iantiiia (nemura) cyancra, PalL 

[154] Rol)in Bluetail. Jap. ‘ Ruribitake.’ 

In winter only about Yokohama ; in summer high up Fuji and 
in Yezo. Also found at Nagasaki. Figured in the ‘Fauna 
Japonioa.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio ]\fuseuins. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 318 : Whitely, ‘ Ibis,' 1867, p, 197.) 

252. Calliope camtscii vikensis, Gm =EntIiacus c'flUojx^, B. M. 
Cat. 

[162] Siberian Ruby-throated Robin. Jap. ‘Xogoina.’ 
Several specimens from Yezo and the Kuril Islands in the 
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Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. (Blakiston and Fryer, ' Ibis," 1878, 
p. 239.) (£. calUope, ‘ Fan. Jap.") One male specimen, a cage bird, 
purchased at Tokio, has the throat bright orange, with three or four 
of the feathers only touclied with carmine. We do not find this phase 
of plumage mentioned in the description in the new British Museum 
Catalogue. IVlr. F. Ringer has obtained this species at Nagasaki. 

The arctic Blue-tliroated Robin E, cceriilecuht-^ (PalLj should 
appear in Japan, being a pahparctic species ranging sometimes acro>s 
Behring’s Strait, and occupying China generally. 

253. RuriCTBLA aurorea, Pall. 

[145] Dauriaii Redstart. Jap. * Jo-bitaki." 

Numbers winter on O- shim a (Yries Island). Found also at 
Nagasaki, and in Yezo during the summer season, and occasionally 
in winter. Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica." 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 318 ; Swinhoe, ‘ lins,’ 1875, p. 449.) 

Common about Yokohama in the autumn, but not al)undant in 
winter. 

254. Pratincola indk'A, Blyth.—P. ir.aurif, Pall. 

[167] Indian Stonechat. Jaj). ‘ Nobitaki.’ 

Closely allied to the European species rnhicola. Broe<]s on F uji 
ul)0ut Yamanaka Lake. Found at Nagasaki ; very plentiful during 
summer in Yezo ; collected by 3Ir. Snow at the Kuiil Islands. 

Specimens in tne Hakodate, Sapporo, ami Tokio IMuseums. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis," 1862, p. 318; AVhitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 197 : 
Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 155.) 

Mr. Seebohm Siberia in Europe,’ p. 117) calls the bird he col- 
lected in Si))eria, — whicli he says ranges from the Petehora to the 
Pacific, wintering in Persia, India, Burmah, and S. China, the 
Siberian Stonechat, I\ nmifra, Pall. In his ‘ Contributions to the 
Ornithology of Siberia’ (‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 8) he gives it as P. Indtea, 
Blyth. AVe supjx>se from this (‘Siberia in Europe" having been 
published in 1880j that he discovered Pallas" name to be prior to 
Blyth’s. The distinguishing features from rulkola of western 
Europe Swinhoe gives, are black axillarics, and unspotted rump, 
while he notes that “Chinese specimens are more rust* colon red on 
the uppers parts, and especially on the rump, than Indian ones.” 
(Swinhoe, ‘ P. Z. S.’ 1871, p. 360.; 
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255. Pitta., Sp. inc. (?) 

[2921] Ground Thrush. 

Pitta nympJia of the * Fauna Japonica ’ is hasecj on a drawing 
taken by a Japanese artist at Nagasaki from a bird said to have 
been brought from Corea. Tho late Mr. R. Swinhoe found such a 
bird in a cage at Chefoo. ’ (‘ Ibis/ 1874, p, 446.) 

256. Monticoea solitaria, Mull. 

[230] Blue and Red Rock-Thrush. Jap. * Iso hio-dori.* 

Found about rocks on the coast. Very abundant on Hatsu 
shim a, Idzu. Occasionally seen about the roofs of houses in the 
settlement of Yokohama in winter. Common during summer in 
Yezo. Obtained also at Nagasaki. Very common on the Bonin 
Islands, examples from whence are large in the bills. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums and 
in the British Museum from Japan. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis/ 1862, 
p. 319: Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, 
p. 157.) 

Between the so-called con-species, 3L extending from 

south Europe to south China, and M. soUtarla of Manchuria, China, 
Japan, Formosa, and the Malay Archipelago, there are intermediate 
forms known as M. affinis and M, eyanns solitaria , of which last a 
skin is given in the British Museum Catalogue (from the Leyden 
Museum) as from Japan. (B. M. Cat., Vol. V., p. *319.) 

257. Hypsipetes amaurotis, T. d' S. 

Brown-eared Bulbul. Jap. ‘Hio-dori.’ 

This bird, familiarly known by foreign residents as the 
‘ Screecher,’ seems generally distributed throughout Japan, being 
found at Nagasaki, the island of Sliikoku, the country around 
Yokohama, Yaniato, etc., and in Yezo, where an occasional one has 
been observed even in winter. It also inhabits the Bonin Islands, 
the examples from whence are large and dark. Specimens in the 
Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis/ 1862, 
p. 320 : AVhitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 
158.) Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

Nest placed in a bush, made of twigs, moss and roots, and line4 
with finer roots ; eggs 5, pinkish white, spotted with liver-red. 

This genus is largely represented in China. See Swinhoe’s 
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* Revised Catalogue/ Nos. 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, l)ut this, 
particular species is confined to Japan. 

258. Turdus sibericus, Pall. 

[224] Siberian Thrush. Jap. ‘ Mame-jiro.’ 

This bird was figured only in its immature plumage in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica,^ and was doubtfully recorded in that state from Hakodate in 
1861. Adult birds have now been collected at Fuji, and one identified 
by Mr. H. Seebohm. A fine songster. According to Prof. Newton’s 
edition of ‘YarrelP this bird has been known to occur once in England. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, and in the National 
Museum at Tokio. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p. 98 : Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 37.) 

One of the authors has a good example of the female of this 
species. It has olive back, and is distinguishable from most other 
thrushes by the spotting of the breast being reversed ; the Avhite being 
in the centres of the feathers and the dark on the outsides. In fact 
being light spotted on a dark ground, instead of dark spotted on a 
light ground, something after the manner of i/. soUtana, Mr. 
Seebohm remarks : “ T, siherkus may always, old and young, be 
distinguished by its having the basal half of the inner webs of the 
secondaries and most of the primaries white in adults, and buff in 
female and immature birds.” 

This, the following species, and Oreocincia varia (No. 265), are 
now classed in the genus of Ground Thrushes, ^eockldo^ Kuhl. To 
avoid confusion we have made no change in the running numbers 
used in the former catalogue. 

258J. Geocictila terrestris, Kittlitz. 

Kittlitz's Ground Thrush. 

• In the British IMuseum Catalogue this is given as described from 
the Bonin Islands in 1829, by Herr von Kittlitz, naturalist of a 
Russian Expedition to the Pacific. Specimen in the Leyden Museum. 

259. Turdes paleidi^s, Gmel. 

[218] Pale Thrush. Jap. *Shiropara.’ 

This thrush was given in the ^Fauna Japonica ’ as Tardus dauUor^, 
and Mr. H. Whitely, following this example, adopted the same name 
for a specimen obtained by him at Hakodate. (‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199.) 
Specimens have since been obtained on the Main Island and at 
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Nagasaki. (Blakiston and Fryer, ‘ Ibis/ 1878, p. 240 : Seebohm, 
‘ Ibis/ 1879, p. 37.) Specimens in tlie Hakodate Museum, and 
National Museum. 

Not uncommon in bamboo thickets in winter a]x)ut Yokohama, 

260. Tfrdus cardis, T. 

[223] Japan Thrush. Jap. ‘ Kuro-tsugu ’ and ^ Ko-ke.’ 
Well figured on plates XXIX. and XXX. of the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica.’ 

It is valued by the Japanese as a cage-bird for its fine song. 
Breeds commonly on Fuji. Nest almost wholly of moss, and often on 
a stump or against the side of a tree. Eggs five, of a greenish or 
reddish white, patched all over with amber-bimvn. Found also at 
Nagasaki and in Yezo. Mr. See]x)hra gives as a distinguishing featui’e 
of this species, the axillary and under wing-coverts being dark slate- 
grey in the fully adult. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 319 : Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199.) 

261. Turdus naumanni, T. 

[214] Red-tailed Fieldfare. Jap. ‘ Akajinai.’ 

This Thrush does not seem to be abundant. Mr. Ota has obtained 
it from Fuji-san, and st>ecimens in the Hakodate and Sapporo 
Museums, collected in Yezo, have been com})ared with Cliina examples. 
(Blakiston and Fryer, 'Ibis,’ 1878, p. 241.) 

This species was formerly confounded with T, ftiseahis. (See 
Editor’s note, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, 319 and Plate X.) T. nijicolUs is a 

very closely allied S|)ocies inhabiting IiKlia, SilxTia aiKh China ; for 
distinctive differences of which see ' British Museum Cat.,’ Vol. V., p. 
270. 

262. Turdus ob8( urus, Gmel. 

[220] Pale Eyebrowed Thrush. 

This was figured and descriljed in the ‘ Fauna Ja|X)mca ’ as T, 
l>allem, and is a common species in China and Silxria. The Museums 
in J apan arc without examples, but since the date of the former Catalogue 
it has been obtained by one of the authors and Mr. Owston at Yokohama. 
It is somewhat smaUer than petUidn-iy which it much resembles, but has 
some cliestnut on the breast, and vtiualhj a white line over the eye, and 
has the apjxa ranee of a cross between iKdltda-i and chnjiolam* See 
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Swinlioe’s Chefoo, ‘ Ibis/ 1874, p. 443. There is a specimen in the 
British Museum collected at Nagasaki by Capt. St. John, R. N. 

263. Turous chrysolaus, T. 

[219] Blown Japan Ouzel. Jap. ‘ Akapara.’ 

This Thrush varies much in the darkness of the throat. {Specimens 
from Nagasaki, A^okohaimi, and T'ezo, in the Hakodate Museum, have 
lieon compared with China examines. Also in the Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 199 : Blakiston anl Fryer, ' Ibis,’ 1878, p. 
241.) 

Breeds on Fuji ; sweet songster ; sceu in tlie j)lains about Yokohama 
in winter, generally solitary. Nest placed in buslies made of grass, 
moss and twigs ; eggs 5, light bluish-green, speckled all over w'ith small 
spots of reddish-browm. 

Specimens in the British Museum from Japan. (B. M. Cat., Vol. V, 
p. 275 ) The plate in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ is very incorrectly colouretl. 

2631. Turbus Hortulorum, Sclater Q)::z^camphelli, Swinhoe^ 
clirysopleuru^, Sw inhoe. 

[221] Swinhoe’s Ouzel. 

The existence of this China, and perhaps Amu Hand Thrush in this 
country is uncertain. Mr. Seelx)hm mentions an example by Perry’s 
Ex|K)dition in the Philadelphia Museum from Japan. (P. Z. S., 1879, 
p. 805), but the British Museum Catalogue, Vol. \\ only refers to this 
as a doubtful record. It had been confounded with an Indian ally, T. 
yrotoinomeh^jm, Cab.^ {=disn)niH'<j Blyth), and given three different 
names, having betai described by Dr. Sclater (‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p. 196), and 
twice by Mr. Swinhoe (Am. Nat. Hist. 1873, p. 374, and ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, 
p. 444, pi. XIV.) besides ])eiug ascribed to T. of Bonaparte. 

Tlie confusion has l)ecn “ straightened out” ))y Mr. Seebohm, see ‘ Pro. 
Zool. Soo.’, 1879, p. 803, w*here figures of (z=L(UmmiU}f) 
appear on pi. LXIV. w4iicli can ]>t} compared witli that of liovtidonini 
‘Ibis,’ 1874, pi, XIV. la general ap]x3arance it is 
not unlike rlmpohius, for which it might 1x5 easily mistaken. It is 
meludetl in tlie genus Mernla — the tyjxi of whiHi is the Euroix^an 
Blackbird — which einliraccs a large numlior of Tliruslies (or, as they 
arc sometimes callofl, Ouzels) from various parts of tlie w’orld, and to 
which, accx)rding to the new British Museum catalogue, Nos. 259, 260, 
261, 262, 263, an<l 264 of this list pro|X3rIy Ijelong. 
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264. Turdps F0sc^\tus, Pall. 

[215] Eiistern Fieldfare or Dusky Ouzel. Jap. ‘Choma/ 

The most common sjx^cics of Tlirush in Japan. Very abundant 
m ^vinter a]x)iit Tokio and Yokohama, and some found in winter in 
\ezo. Also o])tiiined at xSagasaki. Specimens in the Sapporo, 
Hakodate, and Tokio Museums. (IMakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 319 : 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 157,) We do not know where this breeds, 
probably to the northward, as it arrives in numbers about Sapporo in 
^Qzo in Octol^er and Yoveml)er. 

This thrush occasionally assumes a pied variety of plumage, an 
example in which state may bo seen in the National Museum. 

265. Oreo(;inci.a vaeia, VwW.-nziGtvf^iclila varia. B, M. Cat., Vol, 

V., p. 151. 

[226] White’s Thrush. Jap. ‘ Nuyejinai.’ 

This fine species of Ground-Thrush is exposed for sale in consid- 
erable numbers in the Yokohama market in wintei ; it is also found at 
Nagasaki and in Yezo. S|m*imcns in the Hakodate and Tokio 
Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 144.) 

Obtained at Fuji in July, where it was most probably breeding. 
It has no song, onlj" a soft plaintive whistle consisting of the syllable 
‘ see,’ which can be heard for a long distance ; very shy, but can easily 
1x5 attracted by imitating its whistle. 

Tliere are examples from Japan in tlie British Museum. 

266. Al AUDA JAPONICA, T. S. 

Japan Lark. Jap. ‘ Hibari.’ 

Tlie S2X)cies under this heading, figureil in the ' Fauna Japonica,’ 
is common throughout the country, including Yezo, and has Ixx5n fouixl 
breeding on Fuji. Six^jirneiis in the Hakodate, Sap}X)ro, and Tokio 
Museums. (Blakistoii, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 327 : Whitely, ^ Ibis,’ 1867, 
p. 203: Swinhoe, ‘ I1)is,’ 1874, p. 161, et 1877, p. 145.) 

Nest placed in the grass ; eggs 5, thickly siX)cklc<l with dark brown. 
Tliere Is some variation in size, Imt all the examples sent to tlic late Mr 
K. Swinhoe were pronounce<l to 1x3 of the oues[X‘cics, and that not known 
as an inhabitant of the neigli]x)ring continent of Asia, iKnng repre- 
sented in China by A. cidiiw^ S. R. C. No. 416, with which species 
some of our s[)ecimeus so nearly cuniixu-e that we are unable to descriljc 
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the distinction. It is possible cceUvox occurs in Japan, although we 
sent Mr. Swinhoe a fair assortment of examples, males measuring from 
172 to 178 mm. in length, and from 102 to 109 in the Aving ; females 
153 to 178x93 to 118. 

266J. Alauda cantarella, Ep. (?) 

[415] Intermediate Lark. 

We have examples from Xemoro at the north-east extremity of 
Yezo, and tlie Kuril Islands, of a larger Lark than japonwa, which in 
form and size differs little from the Skylark of Europe, but from which 
at first glance it is distinguishable by the absence of the yellowish tinge 
of the under parts. Specimens measure from 181 to 205 millimetres in 
length, and 113 to 122 in the wing, hind claws from 16 to 25. Tliere 
ap|X)ars to be an indistinct hind neck collar. The outer tail feathers 
are generally wholly white, the next pair white on the outer webs. A 
fair average specimen has been ssnt to Europe for identification. IMr. 
Swinhoe found A. cantarella at Chefoo and Shanghai, and remarks: — 
Of size and form of Alainla arcen'<l'<y L., but paler, without any sign 
of the greenish-yellow with wliich English larks are tinged in winter.^’ 
He obtained arcenn’^ at Shanghai, and the same was collected by Pere 
David at Peking. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p. 95, 1875, p. 122, ‘ P. 
Z. S.,^ 1871, p. 389.) 

267. Otocorys alpestris, L. ( ? j 

[423] Shore Lark. 

.Mthough inhabiting America as well as Eurojx,', and being 
common in Mongolia, this bird is only entitletl to a place in this 
catalogue from being included in the ‘ Fauna Ja})oniai ’ on tin; 
autiiority of a Japanese drawing. 

268. Em BEE rz A ciorsrs, Bp. 

[407] Jaj)an Meadow-Bunting, Jap. ‘ Ho-jiio.^ 

This is the mast almndant Bunting on the Main Island, and one 
of the few l)irds wliuh remain on the plains to ])ree<l. It seems 
tMjually common in Yezo, and is found also at Nagasaki. Piebald 
and other varieties aie not uncommon. It is the E, cl aides of the 
‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

S|)ccimcns in tlie Hakodat(\ Sapjwro, and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston. ‘ I])is/ 1^62, p. 32<S ; AVIiih^lv, ‘ Il«s,^ 1867, p. 202: 
Swinhoe, ‘ Il)i>,’ 187-1, p. 161 : Sec‘lx)hm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 38.) 
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Nest made of dry grass, lined with fine rootlets, placed on or near 
the ground ; eggs 5, wliitish to ])rownis}i- white, and sci*awled over with 
black ; very variable. 

Mr. Seebohm mentions in the ‘ Ibis ’ for 1880, p. 188, that E, 
Qioides is labelled in the Leyden Museum fj oni Japan. Its occurrence 
is quite possible, but examination of s 2 >ecLmens collected of late years 
in this country show that all adult examples of the Japan Meadow 
Bunting have black, or very dark brown ear coveits, a distinguishing 
feature — together with pale chestnut lueast scarcely darker than 
the belly — in ciopds, notwithstanding tlie figures in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica^ show the male with black, and the female brown as 
“ chides y 

209. Emberiza fucata, Pall. 

[400] Painted Bunting. Jap. ‘ Ho -aka.’ 

Bree<ls on Fuji. Common in winter aioiind Yokohama. Toloia- 
bly abundant in Yezo. Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japoni(\a.’ 

Specimens in tlie Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio I\Iusouras. 
(Blakiston, ^his,’ 1802, p. 328: Wliitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1807, p. 202: 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. lOl.j 

270. Emberiza elegaxs, T. 

[403] Bunting, Jap. * Miyama-ho-jiro.’ 

This is not a common bird, but tlie most ]>eautiful of tlie Japan 
Buntings. It, is said to be obtained at Nikko, and also in the 
neighbourhood of Nagasaki. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, obtained from 
bird dcalei's. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 145.) 

In the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ plate ai-e three figures, with no white 
shoulder patch, nor black on the chin. All with yellow line over the 
eye, with streaked baclcs, and heavy Iirown cluxdc-patches ; and 
tlierefore not to Ixi confoundiMl witli aureola. 

271. Emberiza rfstk a, Pall. 

[401] Bustic Bunting. Jap. ‘ Kashira-daka.’ 

This bunting is very common in the Southern part of the IMain 
Island in winter, and in Yi^zo in summer. It ranges across Siberia 
to nortlx-east Europe, and an occ^asional straggler lias IxHrn tak(‘n in 
England. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ^Ihb; im, p. 328: Wliltely, ‘Ibis,’ 1807, p. 202: 
Swinhoe, ‘I])is,’ 1874, p. 101.) 

There is a lx?autiful briglit spring example in the Hakodate 
Museum, collected bj Mr. X. Fiikushi in Kamschatka. The plate in 
the ^ Fauna »Taponica ’ is very poorly coloured. 

272. E.mberiza person ata, Pall. 

Masked Bunting. Jap. ‘ AAVoji.’ 

A very common bird all the year round about Tokio. Breeds on 
Fuji ; nest generally placed on the ground, made of dead grass. Eggs 
five, whitish, with brovm patches and darker sjxjts. Common in Yczo, 
where it seems tlie earliest in spring and latest in autumn of all the 
Buntings, some few remaining during winter. CoIliK*ted also on 
Eturop Island. The figure in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ is not sufficiently 
Iffack-face^l for an adult in spring. 

Specimens in the Hakolate, Sapporo, and Tokio Miis^*ums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,* 1874, p. Iffl.) 

Although so abundant in Japan, this Ininting does not reach 
China, but is replaced there by i<pfidffcyhah, Pall. (S. K. C. Xo. 402), 
a smaller bird. 

273. Embiuiiza aureoi.a, Pall. 

[307] Yellow-breasted Bunting, Jap. ‘ Sluma-awoji.’ 
Specimens obtained hy Mr. X, Fukushi in Yezo, and one procured 
at a bird shop in Tokio, aie in the Hakodate Museum. (Blakiston 
and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 243.) 

Sj>ecimons obtained at Sapporo (Yezo) In July in the ‘ Kairaku- 
yen ’ Museum there, measure in length 140 millimetres, wing 72 to 75. 
Ope, which is evidently an old bird, has the wliite shoulder-patch and 
ehestnut hroast-coliar distinct ; top of head and whole ])ack fine dark 
Inlght chestnut ; with forehead, round the eyt^s, and throat, black. 
Another, not nearly so well develo]:)ed in colors, and in wlrich the wliite 
shoulder-pntch is entirely wanting, proved a male on diss<^ction, possibly 
only one yciar old. Messis. Alston and Harvie-Brown in their ‘ Notes 
from Archaug(4 ’ (^ Ibis,’ 1873, p. 03), mention finding this bunting 
breeding in invnatare plu’uage. The above specimens have Ixien 
carefully compared with China examples. 
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274. Emberiza vartaeilts, T. & S. 

Bunting. Jap. ‘ Kuroji.’ 

Rather common on Oyama in winter. Also obtained in Yezo. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘ Ibis/ 1875, p. 450.) Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ Example 
from Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki has been identified at the Norwich 
Museum. 

275. E^fberiza sulfhurata, T. A S. 

[399] Bunting. Jap. ‘ Nojiko.^ 

Seems to be a southern bird, being common on Fuji in June and 
July, few l)eing fonml in Yezo. It is a cage-bird with tlie natives. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 

^ Ibis,^ 18G7, 203 : Blakiston and Piycr, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 243.) 

In the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ where this bird is figured as 8 ul 2 )hurea, 
the distinctive white ring round the eye, so observable when the bird 
is alive, is omitted. 

276. Emberiza rutila, Pall. 

[398] Ruddy Bunting. Jap. ‘ Shima-nojiko.’ 

Although a China species, this ])cautiful bunting still rests as 
Japanese, only on the authority of the figure in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ 
where it is shown with the back-head, throat, and part of breast, 
chestnut. Belly yellow. No wdiite iving patch, 

277. Emberiza yessoensis, Swinh. 

Yezo Bunting. Jap. ‘ Nabikaburi.’ 

This Reed-Bunting is found in grass swamps in Yezo during 
summer. It has also been obtaineil at Fuji in July and appears 
common in the neighlxmrhood of Tokio in the winter season. Specimens 
in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. AV^hen first discovered, in 1861, 
it was taken to be E. minor, Midd. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p. 99.) 
The late Mr, R. Swinhoe, however, described it (‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 161), 
and it has since been figured in the ^ Ibis,’ 1879, pi. I., where Mr. H, 
Seebohm has appended some remarks at p. 39. 

278. Emberiza sciioeniclus falustris, Savi. 

Tliick-billed Reed Bunting. Jap. ‘ 0-jorin.’ 

Common in the Yokohama game- market in winter. Found in Yezo 
in summer. Tlie late Mr. R. Swinhoe described a specimen sent him 
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frora Yezo as a new species under the name of Sehoenicola pyirhiilim, 
and it was figured in the ‘ Ibis ^ Q Ibis/ 1876, p. 333, pi. YIII ), but 
Mr. H. Seebohra considers E.paludris of Savi, and S.pyn'htduui as only 
forms of the Reed Bunting of Europe E, sckoenichis, differing solely 
from that type in having thicker bills, and not entitled to rank above 
sub-species (Seebohm, ^ Ibis,' 1879, p. 40) ; for whose interesting 
remarks on the several forms of E. schoemdus, see ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, pp. 
39, 40, 41. The China representative is E, pcismina, V^l.—pciUad , 
Cab. No. 411 of 8. R. Cat. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. Tliousands 
congregate in the reed l)eds, together with tlie foregoing in winter. 
This bird is one of Mn "Wallace’s examples of discontinuous distribution, 
given in ‘ Island Life,’ p. 83. 

279. Plectrophanes nivalis, L. 

[412] Snow Bunting. Jap. ‘ Uki-hojiro.’ 

A specimen is in the Hakodate Museum, obtained in that neigh- 
bourhood, and a living example was received by the Zoological >Society 
of lA>ndon from Japan. 

280. Fringilla montifringilla, L. 

[373] Brambling. Jap. ^Atori.’ 

Large flocks are found in winter near Yokohama and Tokio and 
it is not uncommon in Yezo, It is the same as the European species. 

Specimens in tlie Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 201 : Swinhoc, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 160.) 

281 Passer montani^s, L. 

[380] Tree-S|iarrow. Jaji. ‘ Suzume.’ 

Tliis is the common house-sparrow of Japan as well as China, and 
has the ]ieculiarity of males and females being alike. Eggs very 
variable. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 327 : AVhitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 202 : 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 145.) 

282. Passer rutilans, Temm. 

[381] Russet Sparrow. Jap. ‘ Niunai-suzurae.’ 

Tliis may called the wild sparrow of Japan, being generally found 
in uncultivated districts. It doubtless migrates. It is occasionally 
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biDUght mto the Yokohama market from Koshiu. It is not uncommon 
ill Yezo. This species is well figured in the ^ Fauna Japonica ’ under 
the name of P, 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, 
‘ Iliis/ 1862, p. 328 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1877, p. 145.) 

283. Chlorospiza kawarahiba, T. & S. 

Japan Golden wing. Jap. ‘ Kawararhiba.* 

This bird is very well figured in the ‘ Fauna Jaj)onica.^ Yezo 
si)ecimens identified by the late Mr. R. Swinhoe. (^Vhitely, ‘ Ibis/ 
1867, p. 202 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 160.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. Breeds on Fuji, 
where it has been obtained in summer singly and in pairs. Beak, fiesli 
colour in summer. It is larger and less brightly colored than the 
following species. Examples of both this and the following specnes 
from Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki have lieen identified at the Norwich 
Museum. 

284. Chlorospiza sinica, L. 

[375] Cliina Goldenwing. 

This is the Fringilla kawarahiba-miaor of the * Fauna Japonica.’ 
It is found in China, while the former species in not, that is to say 
unless they have been confounded. Mr. H*. AVhitely included this in 
his Hakodate list, and considered it the most common of the two species, 
(‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 202.) We have examined specimens from Yokohama, 
Tokio, Fuji, O-yaraa and Nagasaki, and there is a good series in the 
Hakodate Museum. 

The measurements given in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ converted are — 
kawarahiba — 148 X 90 ; Kaxvarahiba-m inorzznsinka — 128 x 80. Mr. 
H, Whitely’s are respectively 146 + 90 and 131x83. 

Very gregarious, keeping together in flocks of a hundred or more, 

285. CfIRYSOMITRIS SPINI’S, L. 

[374] Siskin. Jap. ‘ Ma-hiba.’ 

This bird, extencUng in range across the whole continent of Eiudix) 
and Asia, is common in Jajian, including Yezo. It is cauglit in large 
numbers by the natives for caging. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museum^. 
(Blakiston, ^ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 327 ; Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 201.) 
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286. Linota linaria, Linn. 

[379] Mealy Redpoll. Jap, ‘ Beni-Liba.' 

Specimens from Yezo were identified by tbe late Mr. R. Swiuhoe 
as ^giotlnis borealis ^ Temra. (‘ Ibis/ 1874, p. 160), and it is 
generally admitted that this bird is an inhabitant of Xorth China and 
Japan. 

287. Linota eufescens, Yiell. (?) 

Lesser Redpoll. Jap. ‘ Ko-lx?ni-hi])a.’ 

In the Hakodate and Sap[X)ro Museums are sixiciinens oolle(ie(l 
ill Yezo of this or the prece<ling species, or lx)th. The late Mr. R. 
Swinhoe considered that one of the si)ecimens sent him was this 
species, which he called yEgiofhus linaria, L., and his note says : — 
“ This s^XKiies is easily distinguished from the Inst liy its smaller 
size, by having less white on the rump, and scarcely any edging 
to its tail feathers. The Hakodate skin agrees with home-shot 
specimens.’^ ('Ibis,’ 1S74, p. 160.) On the other hand Professor 
Alfred Newton, in the number of his new (“dition of “ Yarroll’s 
British Birds,” puldi&hed Novcmlx^r, 1876, considers this species to 
be confined to Western Eurojie. There is another form, jSyiothm 
exilipeii^ of Dr. Cowes, smaller than the ^Mealy Redpoll, which 
one of the Japan birds — if there arc really two — may turn out 
to be. 

288. Leucostk TK RRUNNEiNueiiA, Brandt. 

[377] Oround FiiK.h. Jap. ‘ Hagi-mashiko.’ 

This bird is common in flocks alx)ut Hakodate in winter, and lias 
I)cen found there as late as May. Mr. N. Fukushi obtained it on the 
Kuril Islands in July. Inhabits Nikko in winter, where a specimen 
was collected by one of tlie authors. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Saiiporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1807, p. 202 : Swuihoe, ' Iliis,’ 1875, p. 450.) 

289. UrAGCS SANGITNOLENTUS, Temiii. 

Long-tailed Rose Finch. Jap. ‘ Beni-mashiko.’ 

Figured in the ‘ Fauna Jajxinica.’ 

A common bird in \ezo, at Nikko, and Fuji-san. Hpicimens in 
the Hakodate, Sap|x)ro and Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ' Ibis,’ J862, 
p. 328 : Whitely, ' I])is/ 18<)7, p. 20:> ; Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. lOO.) 
Mr. biiow has s^X'cimens from the Kurils. This had Ixien considered 
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one of the birds peculiar Jaj^an, ])ut we oliserve that it has lately been 
obtained at Askold Island on the Manchurian coast ))y M. Jankowski. 
See ‘ Ibis/ 1880, p, 373. 

290. Carpodacus roseus, Pall. 

[392 J] Rose Finch. Ja]^. ^ O-mashiko.’ 

Specimens shot in Yezo ; others purchased from jjird sliops in 
Tokio. The late Mr. R. Swinhoe, to whom one was sent, pronounced 
it to ])G of this si^icies. Ibis,’ 1877, p. 145.) 

SjKicimeus in the Hakodate and SapiX^ro Museums, and in the 
Educational Museum, Tokio. 

291. PiNicoLA ENUCLEATOR, Linn. (?) 

Pine Grosbeak. Jap. ^ Ginzan-mashiko.’ 

Tlie s^xicimen mentioned in the former catalogue as in the 
Raitakiishi collection at Tokio, no^v removed to tlic college museum at 
Hap|X)ro, it ap^x^ars was not olitained in Yezo as there stated, but is 
from one of the Kurils. It seems to agree with Yarrcll in measure- 
ments and other particulars. 

Regarding P. erylhrina (SS. R. C.’ Xo. 390), also referre<l to in 
the last list, one of the authors purchased at Tokio what is this or one 
of the five or more other s])ecies known in Xorth China, It was a 
cage bird, very ]X)ssiI)ly imported. 

292. COCCOTHRAUSTES VULGARIS JAPONICUS, Bp. 

[384] Japan Hawfinch. Jap. ‘ Himi.’ 

8een about Yokohama in winter ; tolerably common in Yezo. 
S[X 3 cifnens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. (Whitel>% 

* Ibis,’ 1867, p. 201 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, ]>. 160.) 

The separation of this, which was figures 1 in the ‘ Fauna 
Japonica ’ as distinct from the Euro]X3an sjXicies, C* vuhjaris, Pall., 
is questioneil by ornithologists, but the late Mr. R. Swinhoe retained 
the name in his pajxr on the Birds of Chefoo ’ (‘ Ibis,’ 1875, 

p. 121.) The Japan bird assumes the dark bill in summer as with 
C, vulgarid, 

293. COCGOTIIRAUSTES PERSONATUS, T. & S. 

[386] Masked Grosteik, Jap. ^ Ikaru.’ 

Tliis bird, descrilxjd originally from Japan in the ^ Fauna Jajx)uica, 
like the preceding and following sixjcies, is also an inhabitant of Ciiina. 
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It is found commonly on Fuji in July. It has a pleasing note, and is 
capable of being made very tame. Examples also obtained in Yezo. 
(AVhitely, * Ibis/ 1867, p. 201 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1877, p, 145.) 
Specimens in the Museums at Tokio and Hakodate. 

204. CoCCOTHRAUSTES MELANURUS, Gmel. (?) 

[385] Black-tailed Grosbeak. Jap, ‘ Shiraa-ikaru.’ 

The Educational Museum has a specimen obtained from a bird 
deiiler in Tokio alx>ut the size of japonicus. The bill is yellow, tipped 
with black. Head and neck black all round as far down as 12 
millimetres behind the eye. 

205. Loxia albiventeis, Swinh. 

[304] Swinhoe's Crossbill. Jap. ‘ Isuka.’ 

The late Mr. R. Swinhoe descriljed the representative in North 
China of the common Crossbill of Furope, L. €urvir(h'<tm, L., as a 
distinct species, (P. Z. S. 1870, p. 437.) Omthologists doubt the 
wliite Ixjlly distinction l^eing sufficient to give it more than a sul>specific 
rank. It can stand, however, till farther observation clear up the 
(juestion. Out of a collection of specimens made in Yezo, and now in 
the Hakodate Museum, Mr. S\^inhoe’s identification of the Japan bird 
was made. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 450.) Mr, Snow obtained what 
appears to be the same at the Kurils. 

Very common in the year 1878 about Tokio and Fuji. Specimens 
in the Museums at Tokio and Hakodate. 

201). Pyrehvla orientaijs, T. & S>.z=i(/ 7 nmventri'^, Lafr. 

[388] Eastern Bullfinch. Jap. ‘ Teri-uso.’ 

Valued much by Japanese as a cage-bird. Found in winter 
a]x)ut Yokohama; heard on Fuji in July. Not uncommon in Yezo, 
\ ery numerous on Eturop in September. Specimens in the Plakodate, 
Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. Mr. Ota considered one of his speci- 
mens from Nikko as unusually large. It measured 168x86, but we 
find a series of Yezo examples range from 147, to 105x77, to 80. 
(Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 328 ; AVhitely, ‘ ll)is,’ 1867, p. 203: 
Swinhoe, ' Ibis,’ 1874, p. 160.) 

This Bullfinch, which is figured in the * Fauna Japonica,’ represents 
in the extreme East the common sjxjcies of western Europe, P. ndgarix^ 
between which and more to the northward, from Scandinavia as far as 
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the watershed of the Yenesay aud Lena, occurs the ^Northern Bullfinch, 
P. Tubicilla, Pall. (Seebohm’s ‘ Siberia in Europe.’) 

297. Nyctea scandiaca, L. 

Snowy Owl. 

A live specimen brought into Hakodate, obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood on 29th Nov., 1879, is probably the first recorded instance 
of this bird in Japan. 

298. Nixox JAFONicus, Bp. 

[43] Brown Hairy-footed Owl. Jap. * Aoba-dzuku.’ 

This peculiar owl was described in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as 
Strix hirmta japonicci. It is not uncommon in summer about Yoko- 
hama, and a specimen in the Sapporo College Museum is said to 
have been obtained in Yezo. Mr. R. Swinhoe remarks in his 
Chefoo notes (‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 433) that the northern race is larger, 
deeper coloured, aud less rufescent than that of Southern China. 
Mr, Sharpe, in the British Museum Catalogue, has given a great 
series of measurements and considers all the varieties of India, 
Malaya, and Ciiina as N. scididatay and probably also the Japan 
bird, but of which there appear to be no specimens in the British 
Museum. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. 

299. Syrnium rufescens. T. & S. Fau. Jap. 

Owl. Jap, ^Fukuro.’ 

Mr. H. Seebohni has named a specimen sent him as S. iimknse, 
sub-species fuscesceih^, (‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 41, and 1880, p. 180.) 
Fuscescens and nifescem are synonymous names, one being used in 
the text and the other on the plate, in the ‘Fauna Ja]>onica.’ In 
China this genus is only represented in the west, whez’e occur S. 
nivlcolum and davidi, Nos. 51 and 52 of Swinhoe’s ‘Revised 
Catalogue.’ 

This is the most abundant owl met with in the neighbourhood 
of Tokio and seems common at Nagasaki, It is found also in Yezo, 
where the specimens are lighter than those from the south. Speci- 
mens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
‘Ibis,’ 1867, p, 194: Blakiston and Fryer, ‘Ibis,’ 1878, p. 246.) 

Nest in a hole in a tree; eggs two or three, very round, white 
but generally soiled ; 2 inches long and 5 inches in circumference, 
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300. Asio AcciPiTRiNrs, Pall. 

[55] Short- eared Owl. Jap. ‘ Ko-mimklziiku.’ 

Tolerably common in Yezo, obtained also in the Yokohama 
market. Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. (Whitely, ‘Ibis/ 
1867, p. 195 : Blakistou and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 346 : Seebohm, 
‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 41.) 

This is the Otm hrachyotu^ of many ornithologists ; is found 
nearly all the woild over, and is a migratory bird. 

301. Asio OTUS, L. 

[54] Long-eared Owl, Jap, ‘ Tora-fu-dzuku.’ 

Not uncommon about Yokohama; also found in Yezo. Speci- 
mens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. (Whitely, 
‘Ibis,’ 18G7, p. 195: Blakiston and Pryer, ‘Ibis,’ 1878, p. 246: 
Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 41.) 

This is the Ohis vulgaris of former nomenclature. It inhabits 
the greater pai t of the continents of Europe — Asia and Northern 
Africa. The North American representative is usually considered a 
distinct species. 

302. Bubo ignavus, T. Forster. 

[44] Eagle Owl. Jap. ‘ Shima-fukuro.’ 

This is the I>. M(a'lmus of most authors ; it also inhabits Europe 
and Asia. 

The National Museum possesses a live example, and specimens 
obtained in Yezo are in the Museums at Hakodate and Sapporo. 
(Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ Ibis,’ 1878, p. 247.) 

303. Scops stictonotus, Sharpe. 

[46] Owl. 

A specimen sent from Hakodate was pronounced by the late 
Mr. R. Swinhoe as of this species, distinct both from S. sunia and S. 
japonicm. No. 46 of Sw inhoe’s ‘ Revised Catalogue ’ was given as 
S, mnia, Hodgs., but the British Museum Catalogue refers Mr. 
Swinhoe’s China specimens to this species. We have rufous and 
non-rufous specimens. The latter Mr. Swinhoe remarks are generally 
females.. The most rufous example we have seen is in the National 
Museum. Mr. Ringer collected a very rufous one at Nagasaki, 
which is a male, and in the dried state has the toes nearly black. 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Meseiiras. (Swinhoe, 
abis/ 1875, p. 448.) 

3034. Scops japonicus, T. & S. ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

Japan Small Horned Owl. 

Mr. Swinhoe had a specimen in his collection by Mr. AVhitely 
from Hakodate, which Mr. Sharpe considered as the true S. 
japonieiis, larger than stldomtuB. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 434, 
and 1875, p. 448.) Mr. AVhitely’s specimen measured 197x165. 
The ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ gives 155 mm. for the wing and says the 
tarsi are feathered only as far as the base of the toes. The 
Hakodate Museum specimens of stictonotus measure in the wings, 
males 140, females 150 with bare toes. 

In the British Museum is a specimen of S. japonicus collected 
by Capt. St. John at Nagasaki. Both and K/po/uVi/s are 

only given by Mr. Sharpe in the British Museum Catalogue the rank 
of sub-species of Scops giu. Mr. Swinhoe also included in his 
‘ Revised Catalogue,’ as No. 50, S. lianihroeclcij another of the sub- 
species, small and rufous, at first sight to be mistaken iox japoniem^ 
as occurring in Formosa. 

304. Scops sEMixoRQrEs, Schleg, 

[47] Owl, Jap. ‘ O-ko-no-ha-dzuku.’ 

In our former list (Trans. As. Soc. Jap. Vol. 8, pt. 2) we 
separated this Owl under two numbers, 304 and 305. Since then 
we have sent specimens of both forms to Mr. Seebohm, who considers 
the larger and darker bird to be the true semilorques of Schlegel ; 
and the smaller, as given below, phimip^is of Hume. When the late 
Mr. Swinhoe named a specimen sent him from Hakodate sanitorques 
(‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 448), he remarked that it seemed small. 

In the British Museum are two specimens of semitw'ques from 
Nagasaki, and an example sent by Mr. Ringer from the same locality 
to the Norwich Museum \vas there given the same name. In the 
Hakodate Museum are specimens from Nagasaki and Yokohama, 
and there are examples in the National Museiira, The dimensions 
given in the British Museum Catalogue are 253 x 185. Our 
measurements of the wing average 189 mm.; those of the ‘Fauna 
Japonica’ have so wide margins, namely, length 216 to 243, wing 
162 to 189, that they possibly include both this and the following 
species or sub-species. 
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305. Soops SEMITORQUES, sub. sp. PLUMiPEs, Hume. (?) 

Mr. Sharp, in the British Museum Catalogue, gives Mr, Hume’s 
Himalayan bird only sub-specific rank, stating the dimensions as 
217x170. There are specimens attributed to this species in the 
Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums from Yezo and the Main 
Island, while the larger bird — the true semitorques — has not appeared 
among Yezo examples. The wing measurements give an average 
of 167 mm. 

The actual identity of this small form with ^lumvpes will of 
course remain an open question until more specimens have been 
compared, but we have no hesitation in considering the large and 
small Japanese birds as sufficiently distinct to be of different .species. 

306. Aquita ohrysvetus, L. (?) 

[3] Golden Eagle. Jap. * Inu-washi.’ 

This is included in the ‘Fauna Japonica ’ as A. fidva on the 
authority of a Japanese drawing . Two fine live examples in the 
Zoological Garden of the National Museum at U^^eno, and one 
obtained in the Yokohama game market, are attributed to this species. 

307. Haliaetus aleicilt.us, L. 

[6] White-tailed Eagle. Jap. ‘ O-jiro-washi.’ 

This is the common fishing Eagle of Japan. In Yezo it is 
numerous on those parts of the coast most frequented by salmon. 
It also breeds there. The Ainos keep it in confinement in wooden 
cages, in the same way as they do young bears. 

A live specimen from Sakhalin was presented to the Zoological 
Society of Ijondon. ]Mr. Ringer has collected this Eagle as far 
south as Nagasaki. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo College, Sajiporo, and 
Tokio Museums, where are examples in the dark immature, as well 
as in the adult state. 

308. Haetaetus pelagicup, Pall. 

[7] Northern Sea Eagle. Jap. ‘O-washi.’ 

The existence of this fine Eagle in Japan,— the authority of the 

‘Fauna Japonica ’ having been doubted by some ornithologists, is 

confirmed by the Educational Museum having received a specimen 
from Ko-shiu, and the Sapporo Museum from Urakawa on the S. 
E. coast of Yezo. The figure in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ omits the 
white shoulder-patch. 
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309. Paxdion haltaetus, L. 

[14] Osprey. Jap. ‘ Misago,’ 

The Osprey builds near Yokohama on Saru-shima, where it 
remains the year round. Specimens collected by Mr. F. Ringer at 
Nagasaki agree with one in the Hakodate Museum collected in Yezo. 

The late Mr. Swiuhoe obtained this species in various localities 
in China, including Hainan, Formosa, and Chefoo, but remarks in 
his Birds of Chefoo (* Ibis,’ 1874, p. 427), that according to Schlegel 
the smaller bird of the Southern hemisphere is the prevalent species 
in Japan. We have examined specimens from Nagasaki to Kams- 
chatka, and find them to average — -males 515 x 496, females 560 x 473, 
quite large enough for liaUaelii^, The ‘Fauna Japonica ’ gives no 
figure, but calls it P. haliaeia>^ ot ientalls. 

310. Milvus melaxotis, T. & S. 

[23] Black-eared Kite. Jap. ‘Toni])i.’ 

This common bird in the East is found in numbers throughout 
Japan. It is very useful as a scavenger. The nest is often place<l 
in a Cryptoineria^ and is composed of a large platform of sticks, with 
bits of rag, paper, etc., for lining. Nidification in the neighbour- 
hood of Tokio commences early in March, the young, however, not 
leaving the nest before June. Lays two large eggs of a dull white, 
with liver-coloured blotches. Very numerous at Eturop Island, one 
of the Kurils, during the fishing season. 

Mr. Tanaka of the National Museum considers there are two 
sizes of this Kite. The smaller one most abundant in the city of 
Tokio, and the larger frequenting the sea shore. Foreign ornitholo- 
gists distinguish three races according to colour and size, namely, 
f/ovinda, melanotls and affinh\ Both light and dark are figured in 
the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo College, Sapporo and 
Tokio Museums. (Blakiston, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 314 ; Whitely, ‘ Ibis,^ 
1867, p. 194: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 150.) 

Mr. A. Owston believes he has seen a Swallow-tailed Kite. 

311. SnizAErvsxipALEXsis, Hodgs.=6' orknialis, T. &S. ‘Fan. Jap.’ 

[10] Eagle Buzzard. Jap. ‘Kuma-taka.’ 

This fine bird breeds on O-yama, where it remains the year round 
it can easily be attracted within shot by imitation of a monkey’s cry. 
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Specimens obtained in Yezo, where it has been killed in winter, in 
the Hakodate and Sapporo Museums. Also in the Tokio Museums. 
Mr. See]x)hm remarks in a recent letter, “ The question is now 
settled. A bird in the plumage of your skin was sent alive from 
Japan to the Zoological gardens, and has moulted into the adult 
plumage of the Indian bird.” 

382. Archibuteo lagopus, Gra. (?). 

[8] Rough-legged Buzzard. Jap. ‘ Keashi-nosuri.’ 

Two specimens obtained at Hakodate, in the Museum there, are 
referred to this species. They measure 580 x 450, to 460, one being 
a female, and the sex of the other doubtful. 

313. Buteo jAPONicrs, T. & S. 

[9J] Japan Buzzard. Jap. ‘ Aka-nosuri.’ 

There is little doubt as to this bird ranking as a species, though 
it was considered by some ornithologists as late as the publication 
of the Brit. Mus. Catalogue in 1874, as B, plnmipe-^, Hoclgs. Mr. 
Swinhoe obtained the irxxQ juporikax at Chefoo (' Ibis,’ 1873, p. 364), 
and it now stands in his ‘ Rev. Cat.’ as No. 9J. Mr. J. H. Gurney 
is of opinion that the pale form figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ as 
immature is merely a less rufous phase of plumage. A specimen 
was sent to Mr. Seebohni early in 1878. 

There is a very light coloured example in the Museum at 
Sapporo, which a native falconer distinguishes as ‘ Shiro-nosuri,’ 
from the ordinary reddish form known as ‘ Aka-nosuri.’ We have 
examples in three distinct states of plumage and can match exactly 
the two figures in the ‘ Fauna Jai^nica.’ A female collected by 
Mr. Ringer at Nagasaki compares with our light coloured examples, 
and one of his specimens has been identified at the Norwich Museum. 
Mr. Snow collected this species at the Kuril Islands. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo, and Tokio Museums. 
(Blakiston and Pryer, ‘ Ibis/ 1878, p. 248 : Seebohm, Mbis,’ 1879, 
p. 41.) 

314. Buteo hemilasius, T. & S. 

Buzzard. Jap. *0-nosuri.’ 

This large species rests on the authority of the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 
where it is figured and descril)ed with semi-feathered tarsi. The text 
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gives the measurements as 620 + 480 ram., mentions that the scales 
on the tarsi are different from lari(rpu.^, and that it had been referred 
to A. dropliiaius, Hodgs. jMr. See boh m says it- is a good species, 
and quite distinct from A. aquilum^ Hodgs. (‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 42). 
The British Museum Catalogue notes that B. he^nilcmm may be 
considered a gigantic edition of B. plui)iip€J<, under which species * 
Mr. Sharpe placed B. japonkwi. 

315. Butastur IN' Die rs, Gmel. 

[13] Javan Buzzard. Jap. ‘Sashiba.’ 

Very common in Yaiuato and Shikoku, where it is almost the 
only Hawk to be seen at certain seasons. As yet not found north 
of Yokohama. Collected by Mr. Kinger at Nagasaki. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, 

‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 42.) 

It was given in the ‘ Fauna Japouica ’ as 

which now drops into a synonym only, as well as B. pjjrrho^en^'^, 1. & S. 

316. Pernis APiYOiius, L. (?) 

[22] Honey-Buzzard. Jap. Haehi-kuma.’ 

When the ‘ Fauna Japonica ’ was published this was considered 
to be identical with the Honey Buzzard of Europe, which is doubttul. 
Regarding the distinction between aplcoiiis and ptUovhjyiclhm of 
India, see remarks by Mr. J. H. Gurney, ‘Ibis,’ 1880, pp. 195, 196. 
According to Professor Newton’s ‘ Yarrell,’ there is a Japan example 
in the Leyden Museum. 

317. AsTUR rALUMRAlUUS, L. 

[25] Goshawk. Jap. ‘ O-taka.’ 

This is the bird most used by the Japanese for hawking, a sjwrt 
which w'as much practised in the feudal times, but is little kept up 
now. 

Obtained at Nikko, Tokio, Yokohama, and in Yezo. Specimens 
in the Hakodate, Sap 2 )oro, and Tokio Museums. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis, 
1879, p. 42.) 

The change of plumage in passing from the young to the adult 
state was observed in an example kept alive for some years in the 
garden of the Kaitakushi ofiice at Shiba, Tokio. 

318. AcCTPiTER NISUS, L, 

[27]' Sparrow-hawk. 
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This is a common bird both on Kiushiu, the Main Island and 
Yezo. It is also used for hawking. The Japanese call the male 
‘ Konori ^ and the female ‘ Haitaka.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo and Tokio Museums. 
(Biakiston, ‘Ibis/ 18()2, p. 314: Whitely, ‘Ibis/ 1867, p. 194.) 

Authentic specimens from Japan are in the collections of Lord 
Tweeddale and Messrs. Salvia and God man. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis, 
1879, p. 42.) 

319. Accxpitek ori^VRis, T. & S. 

[29] Hawk. Jap. ‘Tsurne/ 

Figured in the ‘ Fauna Japouica.’ Obtained in Yezo by 
Commodore Perry’s Expe<litioD, (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p. 443.) 
Other specimens since obtained. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 42.) 
It is considered by some as only a large form of A. lirgataSy Temm. 
The ‘Fauna Japonica’ measurements are : — Male 270x169, female 
324x198 for gidaris. The British Museum Catalogue gives for 
lirgaiii-i, male 280xl(i9, female 330x188. A specimen sent to Mr. 
Seelx)hm, which he pronounced to be a young male gukiri^t measured 
299 X 188. In the Isational Museum at Tokio are several examples 
measuring : — Adult male wing 170, young male 160. Females 195. 
All have four bars shewing on the tail beyond the coverts. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums, and examples 
obtained from Tsuriiga, Nikko and Nagasaki. 

320. Cerchneis tinnunculi s japonicus, T. & S. 

[19 1 Japan Kestrel. Jap. ‘ Magiiso-daka.’ 

Deferring to opinions of leading ornithologists, this bird is 
only given the rank of a sub-species of the European Kestrel, See 
Gurney on Kestrels, ‘ Ubis,’ 1881, p. 4*35. It seems common enough 
in the south, including Nagasaki, but examples have not yet been 
obtained in Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo College, and Tokio 
^Museums. (Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,’ 1879, p. 42. ) 

Eggs 5, reddish-white, patched with red-brown ; often builds in 
a hole in a clitfor blutf. 

321. HyPOIRIORCIUS SUBBUTEO, L. 

[17] Hobby. Jap. ‘ Chigo-hayabusa.’ 
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Tolerably abundant in Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate 
Museum. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1875, p. 448: Seebolmi, ‘Ibis/ 1879, 
p. 42.) 

322. Hypotriorchis .esalon, L = F . B. M. Cat. 

[18] Merlin. Jap. ‘ Kocho-geubo.^ 

Very common on the Main Island, and probably the most 
numerous hawk in Yezo. Full pi urn aged males are seldom obtained. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tokio Museums. (Swinhoe, 
‘ Ibis/ 1877, p. 1J4 : Seebohra, ‘ Ibis,' 1879, p. 45.) 

N.B. — Erifthropus amuren-nii was wrongly admitted in the 
catalogue of th^ Birds of Japan publislied in the ‘ Ihis,’ 1878, p. 
249, and 1879, p. 309, which notice has unfortunately been referred 
to by Mr. J. H. Gurney, ‘ Ibis,' 1882. p. 148. Mr. H. Seebohm 
mentioned in a letter under date 25th September, 1878, that our 
specimen sent him (Xo. 1520) was only a full plumaged subbideo, 
differing from others previously identified in having unspotted 
chestnut thighs and more slate-color on the back. 

323. Falco peregrinus, Tunst.=F. co umimisj B. M. Cat. 

[15] Peregrine Falcon. Jap. ‘ Hayabusa.' 

This widely distributed bird, although resident in Japan, is 
believed not to be used by the natives for hawking. lias been taken 
near Yokohama. 

Specimens collected in Yezo are in the Hakodate Museum, and 
Mr. AVhitely's examples from Plakodate in the British Museum. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,' 18G2, p. 314: Whitely, ‘Ibis,' 1807, p, 194: 
Seebohm, ‘ Ibis,' 1809, p. 43. ) Mr. Snow mentions the Peregrine 
as very common on the Kurils in summer. 

324. Circus cyaneus, L. ^ 

[35] Hen-Harrier. Jap. ‘ Chochi.' 

Common in the winter at Susaki, Tokio ; in summer in Yezo. 
Specimens in the Hakodate, Sapporo College and Tokio 
Museums. Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,^ 1875, p. 418.) Mr. Snow' collected thi« 
at the Kurils. 

325. Circus spiLONOTUs, Kaup. 

[34] Harrier. 

Specimen obtained in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum. One 
produced at A wo moil was identified by Mr. R. Swinhoe. (‘ Ibis,^ 1877, 
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p. 144.) For figure and measurements, see * Ibis,’ 1863, PL V. an<l 
p. 214. Also in the Tokio I\Iiiseums. 

326. Circus ggruginosus, L. 

[33] Marsh Harrier. 

A female example collected at Hakodate in 1861 was identified 
by Mr. J. H. Gurney. It measured 600x430 millimetres. Eye, 
chocolate brown. Feet and cere, light yellow. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 
18G3, p. 98.) In Professor Newton’s edition of ‘ Yarrell ’ a specimen 
is mentioned from Japan in the Leyden Museum. There is one in 
the Tokio University, two in the Education Museum, and one of the 
authors has examples shot in the neighbourhood of .Yokohama and 
Tokio, one of which in the total dark chocolate plumage attributed 
to the birds of the first year is a female measuring 440 In the wing ; 
the others in the plumage of the second year measure 425 and 450 
in tlie wing. The British Museum Catalogue gives the wing 
measurements as 407 and 432, and Newton’s ‘Yarrell’ as low as 
370. 

Note. — Mr. Ringer having lately forwarded to us the remainder 
of his collection which we had not previously examined, the following 
species require the additional locality of Nagasaki noted against 
them : — 
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The reference under No. 128 of this list to a bird in the plumage 
of an immature Night Heron should apply to a specimen of BatorkJes 
viacrf/rltymlim (No. 138) in the Education Museum, which is in 
winter plumage, and agrees with specimens collected by JTr, Ringer 
at Nagasaki ; the Hakodate example is in summer dress. 
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NOTES ON THE KORO-POK-GUKU OR PIT-DWELLERS 
OF YEZO AND THE KURILE ISLANDS. 

By J. Milne. 

[Read January \2th, 1882], 

In a paper on the Stone Age in Japan read before the British 
Association in 1879, and now published in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society (May, 1881), I endeavoured to show that 
the kitchen-middens and other spoor of the early inhabitants of 
Japan were in aU probabihty the traces of Ainos, who at one time, 
as is indicated by written history, populated a large portion of 
this country. In a subsequent paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Stone 
Implements from Otaru and Hakodate, with a few General Re- 
marks on the Prehistoric Remains of Japan ” (see Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, VoL VIII., Part I.), I 
brought forward additional evidence to show that the Ainos 
once covered Japan, and that they had left behind them as 
indications of their presence the various kitchen-middens 
which have been described by Prof. Morse, H. von Siebold, 
myself and others. In these papers I adduced evidence to 
show that farther to the north, in Yezo, the remains of a 
race of pit-dwellers were to be seen, and made the sugges- 
tion that, as the Japanese advanced from the south and 
drove the Ainos step by step towards the north, so the Ainos 
encroached upon the territory of the pit-dwellers, who probably 
disappeared in the direction of Kamschatka. In fact, in certain 
parts of Japan, as for instance in South Yezo, we have distinct 
evidence of three successive populations, — the older or pit- 
dwellers, the middle or Aino, and the newer or Japanese. In 
other parts we only find the remains of the Aino and the modern 
Japanese, and in others again we have only one of these races. 
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In thepe respects the successive phases of the human tide which ‘ 
has swept across Japan finds its analogy in other countries. Tlie 
resulting phenomena which are exhibited to us by this struggle 
for existence are not unlike the phenomena which are presented to 
a geologist when studying the rocks. One formation has succeed- 
ed another; In certain localities the remains of an old formation 
have been left clear and distinct ; in others, only outhers and 
small patches of the earlier deposits remain for investigation. 
Sometimes even the outliers have disappeared, and all that is left 
are fragments of the older rocks, which have been inooiporated 
in the formations which have succeeded. In cases like the latter, 
where the processes of degradation have entirely obliterated a 
formation, its existence is only to be proved by inference. 8o it 
is vuth the pit-dwelleis ; they themselves have disappeared and 
their former existence is only to be proved by the relics which 
they have left behind them. In the Kurile Islands we have 
abundant evidence of the former existence of these people. In 
Northern Yezo the evidence, although plentiful, is, so far as I* 
have seen, hardly so abundant as it is farther north. As Tve come 
still farther south, the evidence becomes scantier, and when wo 
reach Xipon, so far as I am aware, it remains to be discovered. 

Attention was first called to the pit-dwellers of J apan by Mr. ' 
T. Blakiston in an account of a journey round Yezo, given by him 
to the Royal Geographical Society of Gr*cat Britain (July 27th, 
1872). 

It was in consequence of a conversation with Mr. Blakiston ‘ 
that, in 1878, when I first visited Nemuro in Northern Yezo, my ’ 
attention was directed to a collection of pit's in Bentenjima, a 
small island forming one side of the harbour at that place. In 
consequence of the wearing away of the sides of these pits, their ' 
form is usually very irregular, varying from plans which are rect- 
angular and square to those which are elliptical or circular. At 
the time of my visit these were thickly covered with a tall rank 
vegetation which offered great difficulties to exploration. In 
consequence of this and the shortness of my stay in Nemuro, I 
was only enabled to make a superficial examination. Whilst ♦ 
looking at the various scarps round the edge of the islundj fdf - 
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attf^ntio'i was attracted to traces of a small kitchen-midden, ex- 
actly opposite .tp the town of Nemuro. at the back of a small shed 
which hbs been built for the purpose of storing coal. By digging 
into this, I found mam^ broken shells, a few bones, some 
fragments of pottery, 23 small arrow heads and a complete 
vase. The shells in general appearance were similar to those 
found m the neigh Doming sea. The fragments of pottery were 
identical in their general character, but simpler in design, with 
those found in the kitchen- middens discovered farther south, 
which 1 asciibe to the Ainos. 

3 'he vase with the exception of its being more rounded, is, in 
respect to its tize, form, and simplicity of design, not unlike the 
vase of which I have given a photograph and description in the 
Transactions of this ^Society (Vol. VIII., p. 72, Photograph V. 2) 
The arrow heads vary in their lengths and bieadths from about 
one and five eighths inch by one-half inch, to about three- 
quarters of an inch by half an inch. 

Here, as in previous descriptions of flint implements, I have 
used the word about intentionally. I have done this; 1st, because 
it is difficult to give measurements of roughly chipped instru- 
ments, especially when the same are curved, without appending 
descriptions of the directicms of the measurements ; 2ndly, absolute 
measurements of flint implements do not appear to be of great 
importance; and 3rdly, the ultimate dimension which a flint 
implement assumes when its manufacture is complete, depends to 
a great extent upon the size of the primary flake and is therefore 
to some extent a matter of accident. The smaller of these arrow- 
neads are triangular in shape, whilst the larger are of a lancet 
form; the two forms, however, merge into each other. One of 
these arrow-tips is made of obsidian, and the remainder are made 
either of a reddish jasper or dark coloured siliceous rock. I also 
found aj row-heads and chips of obsidian on the mainland in and 
about !Nemuro. and since that time man}" other evidences of a 
stone age have from time to time been picked up by the residents 
of that place. 

In a north-easterly iireclion from Xemuro, also on the coast 
groups of pits have been found. One noticeable place where pits 
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occur in large numbers is at Kusuri. The pits at this place were, 
during the past year, explored by Mr. P. Mayet, but so far as I am 
aw are without j; nything of note being discovered. 

The most southern locality with which I am acquainted at 
which pits have been discovered is Sapporo. These also have 
been examined by digging in and around them, but like those afc 
Kusuri, they do not appear to have yielded any trace of their 
former inhabitants. It may be remarked that these pits occur 
near to the banks of a small stream, at a considerable distance 
from the sea-board. From what I saw of them, when on a visit to 
Sapporo during the past summer, they appeared to be much more 
degraded and in consequence more circular in form than those 
which I had previously seen farther north. The place where I 
have seen the greatest number of pits, which pits I may remark 
are, above all others, in the best preservation, is in the Island of 
Iterup. Here at Bettobu, a small fishing station on the north - 
w’est side of Iterup, pits of various shapes and sizes are very 
numerous ^ and I do not think that I should be over-estimating 
their number in saying that along a length of sea-board of less 
than tw o miles there were at least 1,000 pit-dwellings. Average 
dimensions of one of the rectangular pits would be 20 by 15 feet, 
w ith a depth of three or four feet. Many of these pits are situated 
on a patch of level ground above a cHff like bluff overlooking the 
sea. Some of these had a depth of at least six feet. This extra 
depth may possibly have been due to the extra shelter which was 
required by those who were living at a high level as compared 
with those who dwelt upon the lower ground. The pits on the 
lower level are chiefly situated along the sides of what appears to 
have been an old river course. Some of them are near to the 
banks of a small stream. At one point where the banks of this 
stieam had been cut back towards a group of these pits, I found 
fragmentsofpotterylikethatfiomNemuro. chips of obsidian, and 
a tolerably well-formed flint arrow-headalmost one inch in length. 
Farther south, on the same coast, at a fishing station called 
Eubets, similar pits were observed. On the top of a bluff over* 
looking the banks of a rivulet there was an isolated conically* 
formed pit perhaps 15 or 20 feet in depth* 
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This, then, completes the few facts which I have been able to 
collect about the pits, and the question now arises as to who were 
their originators. The answer to this may, I think, be obtained 
by travelling farther north, until we come amongst the present 
iiuid/uitants of the Kuriles. These are few and migratory. In 
1878, when I visited the Northern Kuriles, I saw on the Island of 
Shumshu one small group of these people, who, including men, 
women and children only numbered 22. The men were short in 
stature^ had roundish heads and short thick beards. None of 
those whom I saw had the long beard which characterizes many 
of the Ainos in Southern Yezo, nor were their features so well de- 
fined. They called themselves Kurilsky Aino, spoke a language 
of their own and also Russian. Their dress, although made of 
skins, was European in form. The upper garment, which is 
shaped like a shirt, is made of bird skins (puffins) , with the feathers 
inside. On the back it is ornamented with the plumes of the 
yellow puflfin and its edge is trimmed with fur seal. The men 
wear the garment tied in at the waist, with a belt of sea-lion hide. 
For lower garments they seem partly to have depended on calling 
vessels, — some of the men boasting of a pair of European trowsers, 
and one or two had also a shirt. Moccasins made of sea -lion skin 
cover the feet and legs up to the knee. From what they said, it 
would appear that they were in the habit of crossing in their boats , 
which are built of wood, to Kamschatka. Their food consisted 
chiefly of a few beiries, the eggs and flesh of sea birds, seals and 
other meat. Sea -otter is the favourite dish. They said that 
two years previously the remainder of their tribe had migrated to 
the south, but to which island they had gone they could not tell. 
This branch of the tribe was subsequently discovered by Mr. J. 
Snow, a gentleman who has had a large experience on these islands 
and to whom I am indebted for much information. During the 
winter of 1879 and 1880 they lived on Matua. They were last 
heard of in Rashua and Ushishir, but where they may be during 
the coming summer it would be impossible to say, as they often 
migrate, carrying with them all their property. Mr. Snow tells 
me that the oldest man amongst these people says he came from 
Saghalin. Altogether there are now about 60 or 60 people, 13 of 
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whom are men and 18 women. If these, together with the people 
I saw on Hhumshu, are the whole of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Kurile Islands, they may be reckoned at under 100 souls. 
Farther to the south, in Iteiup and Kunashiri, there are a few 
Japanese and Aino families who migrated there for the purpose of 
salmon fishing. Dui ing the last summer a station was established 
on Urup. The greater portion of this latter population only re- 
main in the Kuriles during the fishing season. 

Xow the chief point in connection \\ ith these people to which 
I wish to draw attention, is" that they construct houses by making 
shallow excavations in the ground, which are then roofed over 
with turf, and that these excavations have a striking resemblance 
to the pits which we find farther south. This custom of making 
a dwelling place out of an excavation in the ground belongs, I 
believe, to certain of the inhabitants of Karilschatka and Sagha- 
lin. iMr. Ernest Satow has very kindly given me the following 
translation from the “ Kita Yezo Dzu-setsu.” VoL 2, f. 8, respect- 
ing the pit-dwellers of Saghalin, written about the year 1800. 

“ For a distance of 50 or 60 ri in the south of the island, the 
construction of the dwellings is in no way dificT-ent from that 
which ift found in the island of Yezo. Further to the north cases 
of resemblance to the dwellings of the distinct tribe, called Smel- 
enkur. are found, but not more than one or two out of ten. 

i^ome of the barbarians of the island, when winter comes 
on, take to living in pits (lit., hole dAvelling). But this depends 
on the temperature of the locality, and it must not be supposed 
that all cf them do so; it is simply that those w^ho live in pits are 
driven to do so by the impossibility of otherwise resisting the 
cold. About the 9th or lOlh moon, when the snow has begun to 
lie, they construct these dwellings, in which they remain until the 
2nd or 3rd moon of the following year, wKen they quit them 
before the snow is yet melted, and reoccupy their ordinary/ dwel- 
lings. For if they do not, they become liable to disease. 

‘'In constructing a pit -dwelling they begin by selecting a 
spot at the base of a hill, and excavate the earth to a depth cf 
three or four feet. Inside this they plant posts, as shown in the 
accompanying woodcut, and roof the building with the bark of a 
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L ce. over which they lay the leaves and branches of trees and 
plants, A sort of projecting roof is const i acted over the entrance, 
where a flight of steps gives ciccess to the interior. By its side 
they build a fire-place, in the centre of which a hole is left, com- 
municating with a passage dug to the outside of the house under 
the projecting roof in oidcr to let the smoke out of the house, as 
they dislike its being kept indoors. 

. Inside the pit, but on the outside of the holes, they con- 
struct benches on three sides, which are coveied with matting, 
and serve both as seats and for sleeping on. The centre of the pit 
is Wt as a mud floor, without any matting. On entering the pit, 
they do not remove their foot gear (calitd kfri in their language), 
but stepping down on the mud floor; sit down on the matting 
outside the posts to carry on conversation. 

During the depth of winter, while the snow lies thick on the 
ground and the cold is very severe, they light a fire in the middle 
of the mud door, and seat themselves round it, but usually the 
pit is so w^arm inside that it is unnecessary’ to make a fire, and they 
merely have an earthenware vessel in m hich they keep a little fire 
to light their pipes at. 

OutvSide the hut, under the projecting roof, they have 
shelves on which they keep their domestic utensils and food, but 
all their more valuable property and stores are put away in their 
store-houses.” 

In Vol. IV., f. 70., speaking of the iSmelenkur, the author 

says 

‘‘ This race of savages also sometimes lives in pit-dwellings, 

where the temperature requires it Those who live in 

pits build such huts in exactly the same style as the houses oc- 
cupied in summer, but there is only one door, and no other means 
of entrance and exit. A window is cut in the roof to admit 
light. The bench runs round three sides of the interior, but in 
stead of being built up with stone, is constructed of boards. A 
hearth is made in the centre of the hut. besides which there is 
no fire-place, and by the side there are shelves on which their 
various utensils are kept. 
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“ The author only saw the outside of these pit-dwellings, and 
is ignorant of what the inteiior may be like. He has there- 
fore only drawn the outside, and omitted what he did not see ; 
but they in no way differ from the pit-dwellings in the southern 
part of the island.” 

When we take the facts of the modem Kurilsky dwelling in 
pits and that in the neighbouring countries of Kamschatka on the 
one hand, and Saghalin on the other, similar customs are still 
extant, in conjunction with the observation that, as we travel 
from the south towards the north, the pits become more numerous 
and are in better perservation, it would seem to be almost con- 
clusive that the modem representatives of the ancient pit-dwel- 
lers are to be found amongst the Kurilsky or their neighbours in 
Kamschatka and SaghaUn. 

This is a view which I advanced in previous writings on this 
subject, and my only excuse for reiterating the same is that the 
observations made in Iterup seem to be an exceedingly important 
link in the chain of evidence necessary to the complete establish- 
ment of my views. 

The only evidence with which I am acquainted which is op- 
posed to the views just expressed, is a statement of the Ishikari 
Ainos communicated to me by Mr. J. Batchelor, who say that in 
former times their ancestors dwelt in round huts, and the pits 
which we see at the present day are the remains of these. If the 
Ainos had a written history, this statement would certainly carry 
weight, but it appears to me to be quite possible that this state- 
ment may be the result of speculation, there being a necessity of 
giving an explanation for the origin of the pits after their atten- 
tion had been attracted to the same. From subsequent en- 
quiries amongst the Ainos, which enquiries were made with the 
especial purpose of discovering who the pit -dwellers were, Mr, 
Batchelor says that the pit-dwellers are called by the Ainos the 
Koro-pok-guru, which is, literally, people-having-depressiona ; 
or, to translate freely, people who hve in holes. The Ainos 
say that the Koro-pok-guru lived in cone-Hkc huts, built over 
holes dug in the earth. Inside these huts they had as many 
as five or six fire-places, in the midst of which they slept. They 
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knew the art of pottery. They were short in stature, and the 
Ainos say that they exterminated them. 

The vast number of pits which are met with in Iterup may 
possibly indicate that at one time this island supported a large 
population. It is, however, also possible that the Koro-pok-guru, 
like their neighbours, the Ainos, may perhaps have had the cus- 
tom of destroying a building after a death had occurred in the 
same, and in this way the ground occupied by a small tribe might 
rapidly assume the character of a district which had been thickly 
inhabited. 

The fact that a race of people should have gradually migrated 
towards the more inhospitable regions of the north, or that the 
members of a race who dwell in the south should have more rapid- 
ly become extinct than those of the same race who dw^ell in the 
north, finds a parallel in the Esquimaux, w^ho lived in corres- 
ponding latitudes on the western shores of the North Atlantic. 

In 1874, while in the northern part of Newfoundland, I visit- 
ed the house of an Esquimaux who was probably the most south- 
ern representative of his race. This Esquimaux (who may yet be 
dwelling in the latitude of Paris) is the remnant of a race which 
800 years ago were much more numerous on the Atlantic sea- 
board than they are at present, and according to David Cranz, in 
his ^‘Historic von Gronland,” they only made their way to 
Greenland in the middle of the 14th century. 

How many years it is since the Koro-pok-guru dwelt in 
Iterup we are at present unable to say. Japanese with whom I 
spoke, who had lived in Iterup for 20 or 25 years, had no know^- 
ledge of them. 

Many persons in Yezo with whom I have spoken respecting 
the origin of the pits, said that they were dwelling places of Ko- 
shito or Kobito, which they translate as dwarfs or small people. 
On enquiry from others, however, I was assured that Koshito was 
ft corruption from Koshto, which w^as derived from the Amo 
name for these people. The meaning of the word Koshto is ? 
question I will leave to the philologist. Another question of 
interest which arises, is as to who were the makers of the flint 
implements and pottery which I found in the neighbourhood of 
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the pits ? When I first found flint implements and pottery near 
to the pits on Bentenjima. I was inclined to regard them as being 
of Aino origin, it being an historical fact that the Ainos in the 
neighbourhood of Nemuro used flint implements and manufac- 
tured pottery until late in the last century. I may also add^ oi^^ 
the authority of Mr. Batchelor, that the Ishikari Ainos state veiy; 
definitely that some four centuries ago their ancestors used flinty 
arrow-heads. Since that time they have changed from flint tO; 
bamboo, because the latter is much easier to work and is better^ 
adapted to carry poison. These southern Ainos. however,^ aie> 
said never to have kno'wm the art of pottery, although ' the 
people they exterminated, the Koro-pok-guru, were familiar with^ 
the same. - 

Taking these facts in conjunction with that of fragments of; 
pottery and flint implements being found near to the pits in Iter-- 
up, it would seem to be equally possible for these particular ob-* 
jects to be the spoor of the Koro-pok-guru as of the Aino. - ' 
Seeing that the two peoples lived so close together, it 
not unlikely that they practiced similar arts, although they 
have been two distinct races. - , 

Notwithstanding the fact that, in Japanese literature, wo;, 
have many reference to tsuchi-gumo,” 'which is, literally, 
earth spiders/’ or dw^ellers under ground,” residing far south 
in the islands of Japan, it seems likely that these were the AinOvS* 
w ho dw elt in caves or rude huts partly constructed of earth. Had 
they dw^elt in pits, such as vre find in Yezo, it seems probable that*; 
the remains of such might yet be found in Nippon, and also that 
the Ainos of the present day would have retained amongst them ; 
some indication of their former method of constructing their 
dw^elling places. Until evidence of this description is brought’- 
forw^ard, I think we must regard the Koro-pok-guru as the ances^- . 
tral represen tativ’es of some of the more northern natives, whilst • 
the authors of the shell-heaps of Nipon w’ere the Ainos. - . 

In previous papers relating to the archaeology of Japan, I 
have already brought forw^ard evidence to show that the • 

tors of the shell-heaps of Japan and Yezo are now represented hj ; 
the Ainos. Prof. Morse^ who has^ done sc much m tracing 
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the arehfpological history of Japan, inclines to the belief that the 
shell-heaps are of pre-Aino origin. In these heaps Prof. Morse 
found a number of human bones, and amongst these, fragments 
of platycnemic tibia. Eather than the .peculiaritiesof thesebones 
being an indication of great antiquity, as Prof. Morse apparently 
regards them, they appear to indicate a want of antiquity, and 
to show a connection with the Ainos, who seem to be character- 
ised by the flatness of their tibia. 

This statement, which I have previously made, was based 
upon an article in the RussiscJie Revue 10 Heft, III. Yahrgang, 
Materialien zur Anthropologic Ostasiens ; Anutschin— first point- 
ed out to me by Mr. Henry von Siebold. In this article, amongst 
a quantity of valuable material relating to the Ainos. we read the 
following : ‘‘ With reference to the anatomy (of the Aino) it is 

remarkable that the humerus as well as the tibia have a very 
striking form ; they are marked by an extraordinary flattening 
(ausserordentliche Abplattung) such as. up to the present, has 
never been noticed of these bones in any people at present in 
existence. On the other hand, this peculiarity of form has been 
observed in the bones of extinct people found in caves.” 

Who the Ainos are it is difficult to say. Like the Ostiaks 
of the Yenesei, they remain amongst the nations of doubtful posi- 
tion. Oscar Peschel, in his Races of Man,” thinks it not im- 
possible that they may be related to the Aeta, an aboriginal popu - 
lation of the Philippines. If this should be confirmed, they are 
then probably connected with the Papuans. 

The luxuriant growth of beard and hairiness of the Papuan ; 
the decoration of utensils and implements with carvings; the use 
of the bow and arrow, all of vhich are wantiiia: amongst the 
Asiatic Malays ; the use of earthen vessels and the forms of the 
same; the traces of cannibalism detected by Prof. IMorse in the 
shell-heaps, are characteristics common to the Aino and the Pa* 
puan. 

Quite recently, I may add. Dr. L. Doderlein. in his paper on 
Oshima (see Mitt, der deutschen Gesell. fiir Xatur und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens, Parts 23 and 24) appears to have discovered 
another liok in the ohaiji in the aborigine, of the island 
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he describes. As compared with the Japanese, these people 
have pointed chins, thin lips, large eyes and are very hairy. The 
women, like the Aino women, tattoo the backs of their hands, 
commencing the operation when young. In these and other 
respects, these people seem to be totally different from the Japan- 
ese, but to resemble the Aino. 

In fact, in Japan itself, especially in Satsuma, there appears 
to be a round-faced, large-eyed, somewhat hairy tj^e of in- 
dividual who may possibly be related to the aboriginal stock, 
which in former times peopled Japan. Certainly this particular 
type is distinct from the type which finds an exaggerated re- 
presentation in popular pictures and in the painted faces of the 
actors in the theatres, where we have a long, oval face, eyes which 
are exceedingly oblique, and a nose which is slightly aquiline. 
With regard to the relative hairiness and bodily differences of 
these two types, one of which for convenience w^e may call the 
aboriginal and the other the aristocratic type, I will leave it to 
the physiologist to decide. 

Assuming that a connection of this description should be 
established (and that search for a connection in that direction 
should be made appears to be not without reason), in early times 
we may imagine a Papuan race extending from New Guinea 
through the Philippines to Japan, making pits and practising 
cannibalism, as is testified to us by the sheU-heaps even as far 
south as Satsuma. In the north this nation came in contact 
with a race of Northern Asiatics, now known to us as the Koro- 
pok-guru. During subsequent periods this line was gradually 
invaded: in Japan by a Mongoloid nation probably coming 
from the direction of Korea;* in the Philippines and Formosa by 
the ancestors of the Malays. Over the greater portion of the 
invaded territory the original inhabitants succumbed, and all 


>In a paper read before the Anthropological Society already referred 
to, which was written in 1878, I suggested the possibility of a portion of 
the Japanese being of Polynesian origin. In consequence of conversations 
with Mr. Ernest Satow and others who have made extensive studies of the 
Japanese. I am inclined to think that the suggestion that the greater 
portion of the Japanese came from Korea is the more probable of the two. 
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that remains,— like the Aino, the A eta and the aborigines of 
Formosa and Oshima, are fragments of what was once a more or 
less continuous line. Whilst this invasion was going on. the Aino 
of Japan and Yezo made his way into the territory of the Koro- 
pok-guru, who are now represented by some of the inhabitants 
of Saghalin, the Kuriles, and perhaps also of south Kam^ohatka. 



ON TWO JAPANESE METEORITES. 


By Edward Divers, M. D. 


[Read Fehriiary 9, 1882,] 

These meteorites are the propert}^ of a gentleman, IMr. Nao 
taro Nabeshima, formerly Daimyo of Ogi, or Koshiro. in the pro- 
vince of Hizen. They are heirlooms in his family, and used to be 
in the care of the priests of one of the family temples in Ogi, 
called Fukuchi-in Gomado. After the revolution the temple was 
closed, and the meteorites were re.stored to the keeping of their 
present o*WTier. 

In the family archives there is a record of these stones hav- 
ing been entrusted, some j-ears after their fall, to a priest named 
Jishobo, which is dated the 7th day of the 11th month of the 1st 
year of Yenkio (December 10th, 1744). Jishobo ’s receipt for 
them is also preserved. They must therefore have fallen about 
150 years ago. 

They used formerly to be among the Oj ' crings annually made 
in the temple in Ogi to Shokujo (Tanabata tsu me) on her festival J 
the 7th day of the 7th month. There is mention of them hav- 


1 This festival celebrates the meeting of Tanab iti tsu me, popularly- 
styled Tanabata Sama, and her consort, who, in Chinese astronomy, are 
represented by the constellations Kengiu and Shokujo {Aquila and Lyra). 
They are separated by the Ama-no-gawa, or river of Heaven (the Milky 
Way), a vast river in the sky, the overflowings of which are said to form 
the source of the Yangtse river in China. Across the river of Heaven 
there is neither bridge nor ferry ; but once a year, on the night of the 7th 
day of the 7th month, Kasasagi, an immense jay, comes and spreads its 
wings across; and over these as a bridge, Shokujo and Kengiu meet. 
Kengiu, the Neatherd, preside '=• over arms (the constellation being also 
called Kako, the river-drum), a c Shokujo, the weaver, over weaving and 
other feminine arts. 
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irig fallen on this day in the year, but thej?- were connected with 
her worship by the belief that they had fallen from the shores of 
the Silver River, Heavenly River or Milky Way, after they had 
been used by her as weights with which to steady her loom. 

For the above particulars I am indebted to my friend and 
former pupil, Mr. Nakano, now one of the instructors in Kobu 
Dai Gakko (Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo). 

The meteorites are somewhat similar in appearance, being 
angular masses, evidently fragments, irregular quadratic pyra- 
mids in shape. The apex of the pyramid in the large stone is 
is obliquely truncated, as is also one of the basal angles of the 
smaller one. In the smaller one, the region of the rounded-off 
apex shows a number of small pits or depressions. Faintly 
marked thin ridges and streaks are to be seen on both stones, 
radiating with some regularity from about the centre of the base 
over the basal edges towards the apex. The edges and faces are 
all rounded off, and have a very thin, nearly black, coating, such 
as is generally found on meteorites. This coating in the larger 
stone is entire, except at one corner, where it is, however, only 
slightly broken away. The smaller one has its surface more 
damaged, and has therefore been used for the chemical analysis. 
The interior of the stone is light grey in colour, earthy, porous, 
somewhat soft and interspersed with particles of metallic iron 
and a few of iron sulphide. No other minerals have been clearly 
made out. 

The black coating, which is hard and somewhat shining, is 
readily attacked by hydrochloric acid, ver}" slightly effervescing, 
with a weak smell of hydrogen sulphide, and seems to be formed 
of iron partly oxidized and sulphurized. It is just such as might 
be caused by the friction of cosmic dust, probably of like compo- 
sition to the meteorites. This friction, which may have been 
goin^ on for a long period during the flight of the stones through, 
space, would also, have produced that rounding off of their edge«i 
and faces which has already been mentioned and which is so- 
marked, *. 

The larger meteorite weights 5.6 kilogrammes and the small- " 
or- at first weighed about 4,6 kilogrammes. Their specific gravity 
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is 3.62, as determind in a fragment of the smaller one, without* 
however, any special precautions having been taken to displace 
any air in its pores. 

The chemical composition of the smaller of the meteorites 
has, by my direction, been determined with much care and 
skill by Mr. T. Shimidzu, one of the students of the Kobu Dai 
Gakko at present educating as a chemist. 

PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION, 

ELEMENTAKY, 

Oxygen 33.18 

Iron 26.13 

Silicon 17.16 

Magnesium 14.02 

Sulphur 2.15 

Nickel, with trace of cobalt 1.99 

Calcium 1,39 

Aluminium 1.00 

Sodium 0.72 

Manganese 0.57 

Chromium 0.28 

Tin, with trace of copper 0.16 

Phosphorus 0.15 

Postassium 0.13 

99.01 

WITH THE OXYGEN DISTRIBUTE!). 

Iron 15.35 

Nickel, etc 1.75 

Manganese 0.18 

Tin, etc 0.16 

Iron monosulphide 5.91 

Iron chromite 0.61 

Phosphoric oxide 0.34 

Silica 36.75 

Magnesia 23.36 

Iron monoxide, as silicate 8.84 

Lime 1.94 

Alumina 1.89 

Sodium oxide 0.97 

Potassium oxide 0.16 

Manganese monoxide 0.51 

Nickel oxide 0.30 

99.01 
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HINEBALOGICALLY ABBANGED. 


Nickel*iron 17.43 

Iron sulphide 5.91 

Silicate, sol, in hydrochloric ac., Oilvin 32.89 cont. silica 13.10=39.83% o. 

the silicatef 

Silicates, insol. in acid 43.16 cont.silica 24.30=56.30% of 

the silicate. 


Iron chromite 0.61 

100-00 


These meteorites belong therefore to that large class which 
are formed of particles of iron disseminated through a granular 
earthy mass, and which contain about three -tenths of their 
weight of iron in the free and combined states. Professor Nor- 
denskjdld has shewn (Jahrbuch f. Min., 1879, p. 77) that if the 
quantities of oxygen present are neglected, many members ot 
this class exhibit even the same proportions between their 
elements. On recalculating the composition of the Hizen meteo- 
rites in accordance with this plan, it is found to be practically 
identical with that of the cementing substance (I.) of the Orvinio 
meteorites, which fell near Rome on August 31st, 1872 ; and to 
differ but little from the granular matter (II.) of the same meteo- 
rites, as weU as from other meteorites. Among these is one which 
fell in this coimtry in Tajima, on the 1 8th of February, 1880, and 
of which an analysis by Dr. 0. Korschelt is to be found in a re- 
cent number of the Transactions of the German Asiatic Society 
(Mitt der d. Ges /. Natur^und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, III. 204). 
The calculated numbers are contained in the following table : 



HIZEK. 

ORVINIO. 

TAJIMA. 

Iron 

39.70^ 

I. 

II. 

43.65 

Manganese 

0.86| 

1 44.70 43.29 

. . 


Tin 

0.22 1 


42.55 

. , 

Sulphur 

3.27 


. . 

1.10 

Phosphorus • . . . 

0.22 


. . 

0.30 

Chromium 

0.43 



2.25 

Silicon 

26.06 

26.09 

26.65 

24.47 

Magnesium 

21.30 

21.28 

20.18 

19.56 

Nickel (and cobalt) 

3.02 

3.16 

4.71 

3.86 
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Calcium 2.11 2.46 2.56 2.80 

Aluminum 1.53 1,75 1.91 1.37 

Sodium 1.09. 1.59 1.10 0,38 

Potassium 0.19 0.38 0.34 0.26 

100.00 100.00 TOO.OO 100.00 


The interesting fact is thus seen that meteorites which fell 
in this count!}" one hundred and fifty years ago have the same 
composition as some of those which have fallen recently both 
here and on the other side of the world. 

NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS. 

Some of the particles of the iron were slightly rusted from 
age. If allowance could have been made for this absorption of 
oxygen and water from the atmosphere, the difference of the 
total found from one hundred would be less than it is. The por- 
tion used for the determination of the silica in the parts soluble 
and insoluble in acid, was small, and was taken separately from 
the portion, very much larger, used for the main analysis. It is 
therefore not surprising, when the structure of such a meteorite is 
considered, to find the sum of the two quantities of silica about a 
half per cent greater than the total determined in the main quan- 
tity. The metallic part of the meteorite was separated from the 
earthy part by mercury" cMoride solution. The portions for 
analysis were removed from the meteorite by a steel drill at a 
part where the coating had been broken away, in order to damage 
the meteorite as little as possible. The drill was examined before ' 
and after use under a magnifier to obtain the assurance that it 
did not sensibly contribute its ovm substance to the dust obtained. 
A small fragment was rubbed down by a practised worker to 
serve for microscopic examination, but the earthy matter was too 
soft to resist the tearing strain of the tenacious iron particles. 



NOTE ON THE HOT SPRINGS OF KUSATSU. 


By Edward Divers, M.D. 


[Read April 12. 1882.] 

Analyses of several of the hot springs of Kusatsu by Dr. 
Martin were published in 1876 in the 31 ifiheil ungen der deutschen 
Cresellschaft, and a note myself in 1878 in the Transactions of 
this Society, on the quantities of hydrogen sulphide in these 
waters. Mr. Kawakita, M. E.. one of the instructors in chemis- 
try in the Imperial' (^ollege of Engineering, has latety, at my re- 
quest, made a partial examination of samples of these waters, 
which I collected some 3^ears ago. 

'In the Neis^i 7109 / 2 *. r very acid water, he has found quantities 
of sulphates, largely sulphuric acid, and of hydrochloric acid, 
which are almost the same as those found b}" Dr. Martin; namely, 
total sulphates equal to 3.24 parts of h3^drogen sulphate per 1000, 
and hydrochloric acid 0.85 parts per 1000. Dr. Martin’s work 
on the subject was not followed further, as it became evident that 
the water we had was practicall3^ the same in composition as that 
which ho had examined. 

The quantity of phosphoric acid, or hydrogen phosphate, 
was determined and found to be 0.009 per 1000. 

Boric acid has been detected both by its action upon tur- 
meric, and by its green flame ; but its quantity has not been 
estimated. The discovery of the presence of this substance in 
theHakone Yumoto water, and thereby" of its existence in Japan 
by Mr. Mitsuru Kuhara (Trans, of this 80c., 1879, p. 310), the 
detection and quantitative estimation of it in the hot springs near 
Ojigoku (Hakone), by Dr. Geertz (Trans, of this Soc. 1881), and 
its presence in the Kusatsu waters here announced, prove it to 
be a common constituent of the hot springs of Japan, as it is 
of the suffioni of Tuscany and elsewhere. 
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I have further to report the presence of arsenic in this water. 
On standing for some time in closed vessels, the water yields a 
bright yellow deposit of sulphide of arsenic. This deposit, which 
contains, besides, a very little sulphur, has been obtained to the 
extent of one part per miUion of the water. The formation of 
the arsenic sulphide in the water on standing is due doubtless 
to the fact that the waters of Kusatsu are mixtures of cold, 
highly acid, water, containing arsenic oxide in solution, and of 
hot water and steam containing hydrogen sulphide. On cooling 
and standing, such a mixture should yield the insoluble arsenic 
sulphide, by the interaction of the arsenic oxide and hydrogen 
sulphide. 

The occurrence of arsenic in the Kusatsu waters serves to 
explain much of the efficacy in the treatment of skin diseases, for 
which these w aters are celebrated. 

The w ater of Tnki no yu, another of the Kusatsu springs, ha<t 
been examined for boric acid and arsenic sulphide, and found to 
contain both of them. 
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NOTES ON THE AINU. 


By J. Batchelor. 


[Bead March 8, 1882.] 

Comparatively speaking, very little indeed is, in fact, known 
of the Ainu, commonly called Ainos. 

It seems almost superfluous to remark, that from time im- 
memorial the Japanese people have, as a nation, ever looked 
down upon the “ vile and ignominious Aino,” with a supremely 
haughty contempt and scornful ridicule, and have continually 
regarded them as being far beneath their regard; and that the 
language, customs, manners, and religion of such a race are ut- 
terly unworthy of any minute, extensive, and careful investiga- 
tion from them. Hence it is that so very httle is really known of 
the Ainu by the Japanese ; and so much that is untrue, ridiculous, 
and derogatory to them has been spread abroad and persistently 
perpetrated by their lofty masters,” so that those who take an 
interest in the investigation of this peculiar people and the various 
branches of its life and history, can hardly expect to find much 
that can be called “ reliable information ” in Japanese quarters. 

Foreigners, on the other hand, who have been desirous to 
know as much of this race of people as can be known, have been 
greatly hindered from personally prosecuting any studies in this 
direction by the jealousies of the Japanese people, constitution of 
government, and the difficulties of the language; and what has 
been said of the Ainu has either been written at a distance from 
them or upon a very slight acquaintance with them ; and so it is 
that so little is generally known of the Ainu. Miss Bird’s re- 
marks upon the Ainu are perhaps the best that have been written 
in English. 
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The following pages are simply “ Notes on the Ainu.” They 
are the results of but six months study of the subject, five of w^hich 
were spent immediately with the Ainu themselves. To these 
notes will succeed the waiter’s vocabulary of Ainu words, which 
he collected at Piratoru. 


THE NAME. 

1. This race of people-does not call itself Aino or Ainos. The 
people know themselves as Ainu, Ainu utara. Ainu is singular, 
and utara is a plural suffix ; Ainu, how^ever, is often used when 
speaking of them collectively. The meaning of the word is un- 
known. 

2. The word used both by Japanese and also many of the 
Ainu themselves to signify “ women,” is me-no-ko. The word is 
of Japanese origin ]\le-no-ko ; the corresponding Ainu term is 
utaragesh. singular, and utaragesh utara, plural. The writer 
prefers to speak of this nation by the term Ainu ; not Aino or 
Ainos, 


ORIGIN. 

1. As to the origin of this nation, the Ainu themselves know 
nothing for certain. The most doubtful have often put the ques- 
tion to me thus,— “ Did our ancestors come down from heaven, 
shoot out of a tree, or grow' up from the earth ?” 

2. Others again, who have come most into contact with the 
Japanese, ask w hether the traditions concerning the Ainu descent 
from the Bear, or the “ large white dog ” are facts; and some in- 
deed appear really to believe that such are true accounts of their 
origin. 

3. The older Ainu have a tradition to the effect that a person 
named Okikurumi was the true Ainu ancestor. He descended 
from heaven to a mountain in Piratoru^ many years before the 
Japanese knew^ or were known by the Ainu. Okikurumi had a 


iMany persons write Biratori ; the proper pronunciation of the word 
IS PWatoru, “ Pira means cliff Torji,” to stay. 
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wife wlio was called * Turesh/’ and w^ho is always known by 
name— “ Okikurumi Turesh Machi.’’ Okikirumi Turesh Machi 
bore a son whom they called Wariunekuru, and from Wariune- 
kuru the Ainu are said to have descended. 

.4. Another tradition tells us that the Ainu had been in Sara 
(not Saru as is generally wiitten ; Sara means a plain) long ages 
before Okikurumi came amongst them. This person was sent by 
the Creator (Kotau kara kamoi) lor the express purpose of bene- 
fiting the Ainu. His special commission was to teach rehgion 
and law. which being taught, he returned to heaven and has 
neither been seen nor heard of since. 

Whilst executing his commission Okikurumi married Turesh 
Machi who, in due time, brought forth her first and only child, 
Wariunekuru, for that w^as his name, was instructed by his father 
to teach the arts. Accordingly, he taught the Ainu how to make 
cloth, to hunt and fish, how to make poison and set the spring- 
bow in the trail of animals. What became of Wariunekuru is 
now quite unknowui, but tliis celestial family terminated in him, 
for he left no afispring. 

5. Some of the Sara Ainu say that their forefathers camo 
from the islands which lie to the north-^ast of Karafto or Sagha- 
hen, meaning thereby the Kurile Islands. The Kurile Islanders 
are said to be “ quite as hairy as the bear/’ and this accounts for 
the hairiness of the Ainu. 

Wherever the Ainu originally came from, or whatever may 
have been their origin, all agree that on coming to Yesso, they 
first lived at Piratoru, 

THE ABORIGINES. 

1. On spreading abroad from Piratoru, the Ainu came into 
contact with a nation of “ dwarfs ” who dw’elt in cave-like huts 
built over round depressions dug into the earth. The huts were 
first covered with the bark of trees, and over this again this nation 


^Turesh is the Ainu word for one’s younger sister. Machi signifies 
“ yile.” ’ WTiether Okikvirumi married his sister or not is now unknown. 
Tho nJQ^nipg.hoth of Okikiirumi and. Waiiunekuru is xuiknown. 
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placed earth. Inside the huts the dwarfs had as many as five 
and six fire-places dug into the earth, amidst which they slept 
during the night. They clothed themselves >vith the skins of 
animals. The Japanese speak of this nation as “Ko-bito’’ — 
little men, dwarfs ; but the Ainu call them Koro-pok-guru/’ 
men-having-depressions. 

2. This nation are said to have known the art of making 
pottery, and used flint heads to their arrows. Indeed, wherever 
the depressions are found, there, if one will dig a few inches 
beneath the surface of the earth, or w ill search old rubbish heaps, 
he is almost certain to find old pottery and arro\ -heads, 

3. The Koro-pok-guru are said to have been fairly numerous, 
how numerous is not now known; but there are, in many places 
upon Yesso. remains of w^hat must have been very extensive 
villages. The largest one the writer has yet seen is at Kotoni 
near Satsuporo. 

4. The Ainu are said to have exterminated this race in war- 
fare. 

5. In ancient times, the Ainu are said to have built round 
huts over depressions dug in the earth, similar to those of the 
Koro-pok-guru . But in after years, when they came into contact 
with the Japanese and thereby grew more ‘‘ enlightened and 
civilized/’ they changed the shape of their huts and built them 
as now^ seen. If this be so, it is hard to see why they should 
distinguish themselves from this nation by designating them 
Koro-pok-guru, men-having depressions. 

6. About four or five generations ago, the Ainu say that their 
ancestors, hke the Koro-pok-guru, used flint instead of bamboo 
arrow heads. About that time ago they changed from flint to 
bamboo because it is much easier to work and better adapted to 
carry poison. 

7. The Ainu know nothing of making pottery, and have 
never heard that their forefathers did. 

LITERATUEE, 

1. The Ainu have no existing literature nor any knowledge 
what ever of characters by which to remember dates or to record 
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historical events. All history is transmitted by ever changing 
tradition, and aU things are said to have happened Deeda, e., 
in ancient times. 'No person knows his own age. Numbers are 
remembered by tying knots in a piece of straw, bark or skin. For 
instance, one knot to signify ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred, as the 
case may require. 

2. Most Ainu assert that their ancestors knew nothing of 
writing or books, and aU say that they never knew anything of 
hieroglyphics. 

3. Some, however, make the assertion that the great Yoshi- 
tsune took all the Ainu books and writing materials awaj^ with 
him when he left Sara. But there is not a vestige of paper, book, 
pen, or ink amongst the Ainu now, or even a word in their lan- 
guage for these things. Paper is '‘kambe;’’ book, ‘‘kambe sosh,’’ 
plainly— with the exception of “ sosh,” — words of the Japanese 
language. It would seem quite improbable that Yoshitsune 
should so completely have deprived them of all literature and 
knowledge thereof. 

SUMMARY. 

1. It wiU therefore appear from the Ainu account of things, 

(а) that the Ainu probably came from the Kurile Islands to Yesso; 

(б) that they made Piratoru their capital and first dwelling place ; 
(c) that a nation whom the Ainu found in Yesso and called Koro- 
pok-guru are the real aborigines of this Island ; and (d) that both 
the Koro-pok-guru and the Ainu belong to the flint age of Japan. 

2. What is to be thought of the tradition concerning Old- 
kurumi, his wife Okikurumi Turesh Machi, and their son Wariu- 
nekuru, the writer is not prepared to say. We will only remark 
that this ancient family is not to be confounded with Yoshitsune 
and Benkei, for these are always represented as having Jived 
many ages after Okikurumi came amongst them. 


PART II. 


POPULATION. 

1. Invery ancient times the Ainu are said to have been much 
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more numerous than now. For they not only inhabited 'Yesso, 
but also a great part of the Island of Nippon. As the Ainu trav- 
elled towards the south, they fell in with the Japanese, with 
whom they fought many hard battles, were conquered and diiven 
backtoYesso. And when the Japanese came to this island, some 
battles were fought at Ushmgesh, ^.e., Hakodate. 

The Ainu always regard the Japanese as foreigners and in- 
truders, and call them by the name “ Bhisam. ’ ’ which is applied to 
any nation, and “ shamon.^' by which they specially designate 
the Japanese. The Ainu do not know the origin of either of these 
words. 

2. The Ainu of the present day divide themselves into three 
families — the Sara Ainu, the Ishikari, and the Usu. There is a 
slight difference in their language, but nothing material. The’ 
Ainu can furnish us Math no statistics; we must therefore depend 
upon the Japanese official information on this point, which is to- 
the effect that. — 

3. The Ainu are scattered over the eleven provinces of Ishi- 
kari. Shiribeshi, Iburi, Hitaka, Tokachi, Teshio, 0-shima, Kushi- 
ro, Nemoro. Chishima, and Kit ami. and the statistics for the 10th 
year of Meiji number 16,637 souls. 

The births and deaths during one year were as follows 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Male 

. .141 

Male 

..166 

Female 

..163 

Female 

..161 

Total 

. .304 

Total 

. .327" 


It must be remarked that the births and deaths in the four 
provinces of Kushiro. Nemoro, Chishima, and Kitami are, on* 
account of their uncertainty, not here given. 

The following are those Ainu who emigrated from Saghalien ] 
to Isuishkari : men, 377 ; women 373. Total 750. 

4. It is generall}^ believed that the Ainu are still decreasing 
yearly. 

POSITION. 

1. The social position of the Ainu IS the same as that of the 
common people of Japan. This is more nominal llifin* practicai. 
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2. The Ainu despises the Japanese as much as the Japanese 
does the Ainu, and the Ainu will always prefer to live right away 
from the Japanese village. 

3. Indeed, the Ainu are not very social even amongst them- 
selves. One village does not like to marry into another, and 
between the different districts, viz., Sara, Usu. and Ishikari, there 
is no reciprocal unity or love. Notwithstanding, Sara has always 
been regarded as the seat of the Ainu chief, 

ANCIENT GOVERNMENT, 

1. In ancient times every village was governed by three 
chiefs, subservient to Sara. These chiefs never had absolute 
authority ; all crimes were submitted to the judgment of as many 
members of the community as cared to be present. 

2. The crimes recognised by general consent were, theft, 
adultery, incest, murder, suicide, infanticide, disobedience to 
parents, and idolatry, as well as exposure of person. 

3. The Ainu never had any capital punishment. All the 
lesser crimes were punished with beating. In ease of murder the 
offender had his nose and ears cut off, or the tendons of the 
feet were cut in two. The Ainu had no prisons, or even the name. 

- -ELECTION OF CHIEF. 

1. Chieftainship is hereditary. The eldest son carries on the 

line ; if he dies, the. second succeeds. In case the line dies out, 
the Ainu assernble and elect another family. Generally the rela- . 
tions of the deceased are chosen.. The government never passes 
to women. , , 

2. A bear feast is generally got up when a new chief is chosen. 
There is much. drunkenness, singing and dancing.. Jlravery and a 
sound body and mind are the only necessary qualifications for the 
office. 

APPEARANCE. ' 

1. In physical appearance, tHcr Ainu are superior to their 
Japanese masters. As a nation, their men would measure about 
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5 feet 7 inches in hight ; they are both stout and squarely built, 
and are well proportioned. Their foreheads are high and the 
facial angle measures about 70°. The eye is dark-brown and 
medium in size, but, excepting when hunting, very dull and ex- 
pressionless. They have open countenances and high cheek 
bones. The nose is short and broad, and the face lacks length. 

2. As everybody has remarked, the Ainu are very hairy. 
Indeed they are remarkably so. I have seen one old man so 
completely covered with grey hair that his body could hardly 
be seen. Many, however, are not more hairy than other people. 

3. The Ainu never shave after a certain age ;they havethere- 
f ore, fine large whiskers and moustaches. The hair, both of men 
and women, is cut off level with the shoulders at the side of the 
head, but at the back it is cut in the shape of a half circle. The 
hair is black. The eyebrows are very shaggy. 

4. The Ainu have not such a bilious colour to their skin as 
the Japanese; but then, they hardly ever wash, so it is difficult to 
say what the real colour of their skin is. 

5. The Ainu women tattoo their mouths, arms, and in some 
cases their foreheads. It is said to be a very painful process, on 
which account it is necessary to operate gradually. It is done 
thus :-*-A pot is placed over a fire made of birch bark and kept 
there till well blackened. The operator then takes a sharp knife 
and cuts dashes into the part to be tattooed, then she takes some 
of the blood which flows from the wound upon her finger, rubs it 
into the black adhering to the pot, and then works it well into 
the cut place. The individual is thus marked for life. 

The tattooing process is commenced at childhood and finish- 
ed after marriage. Both the upper and lower lips are tattooed 
simultaneously. 

The Japanese authorities have forbidden the practice, but 
the prohibition is entirely disregarded by the Ainu, because, saj’ 
they,— “ Our ancestral mother— Okikurumi Turesh Machi— was 
thus tattooed and commanded us to keep up the practice.” 

CLOTHING. 

1. The Ainu clothe themselves as much as they are able, with 
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Japanese material made up after the coolie fashion. But the real 
Ainu dress, both of men and women, is a long garment made of 
the bark of the elm tree ( JJlmus Montana), It is spun and made 
up by the women, and is very hard and rough. It has two long 
sleeves in it, reaches nearly to the feet, is folded round the body, 
and tied with a girdle. This material is called by the Ainu 
Attushi. 

In addition to this, the women wear an under garment, or 
smock, made of Japanese cloth. The girdle of the Yesso Ainu is 
made of the same material as the dress. But the Karafuto 
Ainu women wear a girdle made of leather and ornamented with 
rings and Chinese cash, which they probably get from ^Janchuria. 

2. During the winter the Ainu clothe themselves in the skins 
of animals, and wear deer skin leggings and boots. Those who 
live upon the sea-shore make boots out of the skins of salmon. 

ORNAMENTS. 

1. The Ainu are all exceedingly fond of wearing ear-rings, 
and every person, when a child, has his or her ear bored v ith an 
awl, so as to admit a ring. Where rings cannot be obtained, a 
piece of cloth is worn. The Ainu, not being able to make rings, 
buy them from the Japanese. In very ancient times the Ainu are 
said to have worn wooden ear-rings, made out of the grape-vine. 
This nation wears ear rings because Okikurumi had ear rings 
when he descended from heaven. 

2. In addition to this, the Ainu women prize bracelets very 
highly, and are very proud of necklaces of beads. Japanese 
merchants take advantage of this, and sometimes sell a twenty- 
five sen ring for about three yen, and a ten sen bead for two yen. 

ARCHITECTURE . 

1. Ainu architectirre is by no means in a very advanced state 
at present. The huts are of different sizes, the larger of vliich 
are about twenty feet square. There are no divisions inside the 
hut. The huts are thatched with tall reeds and aiundinaria. 

The fiie-plaee is iQ the emtre ; the left-hand side is sacred to the 
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to the family ; the head is for any permanent visitors, and the 
right-hand side is reserved for occasional callers. The huts 
have no chimneys, consequently there is always plenty of smoke. 
A hole, to answer as chimney, is left in the angle of the roof, and 
another as window in the east end of the hut. Generally, the 
houses have two doors, about five feet six inches high; one is 
entered by a low porch, which answers as wood-house and dog- 
kennel. 

2. The Ainu have no public halls, hotels or temples. 

In building the huts, the roof is first made, then lifted up 
and placed bodily upon poles stuck into the earth. 

FUKNITTJRE. 

1. The Ainu do not indulge in very elaborate furniture. 
They have a few iron pots which they have purchased from the 
Japanese, seme woeden spoons and boT\ls and ladles. The men 
use moustache lifters while drinking, and eat with chop-sticks; 
the women use wooden spoons, in general. 

2. The Ainu have no chairs or stools of any kind to sit upon.' 
The floors of their huts are spread with large mats made of rushes, 
and upon these are placed other mats called kina, made of flag. 
These are the seats. 

3. The sleeping places of the heads of the family are on the 
left hand side of the hut. A few plant: or boards are placed 
upon the earth ; around these, poles are stuck into the earth, 
and a kind of frame-work made, upon A\hich to hang mats, 
bkins are used as bed-clothes. 

FOOD. 

1. Ainu food is animal and vegetable. The animal food 
consists of venison, fox. wolf, badger, bear's flesh and, when they 
can get it, beef and horse flesh. They eat all kinds of fish and 
fowl. They always roast or boil their food. 

2. They cultivate gardens in which they grow all kind of 

vegetables, as turnips potatoes, vegetable marrows, beans, pump- 
kins and millet . SI illet is .the staple iood.-- ^ Th^ •manyi’ 
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kmd of herbs and roots, which they get from the mountains. 

LABOUR. 

1. Many of the men are engaged by the Japanese as horse- 
keepers. or in the fisheries. In the winter the men go to the 
mountains to hunt; in short, the men provide all the animal food. 

2. The w'omen have to go to the gardens and provide all the 
vegetable food, to make all the clothes, draw the w^ater, and be 
the slave of the man. 


HABITS. 

1. The Ainu are extremely dirty, and hardly ever think of 
washing either themselves or their clothes ; so that the odor they 
carry about with them is by no means of a pleasant nature, and 
they also have insects about their persons. The wTiter stayed 
with an Ainu family six weeks on one occasion and two months 
on another, and during the w’hole time he never once saw the 
family wash either themselves or their cooking and eating 
utensils. 

2. The men are great drunkards. They think of nothing 
but how to obtain sake. Drunkenness is thought to be the 
supreme happiness for which man is made, for w hy, say they, 
did God make sake if not to be drunk ? 

3. The women, on the other hand, are very laborious indeed » 
and almost provide for the wants of the men. 

INTELLECTUAL ASPECT. 

1. The older Ainu, to use their own expression, know 
nothing, understand nothing.’’ Of course, everything has been 
against them; no literature, and despised and taken in by the 
Japanese. The intellect is sadly undeveloped and neglected, 
but. the capacity is there notwithstanding, and they are quite as 
capable as the Japanese* 
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2. Within the last three or four years, the Japanese authori- 
ties have established a small school or two for the Ainu boys. 
One at Isuishkari and another at Piratorii. Some boys have also 
been instructed at Satsixporo. The Ainu boys are said to sur- 
pass their Japanese schoolmates in ability. But when the Ainu 
leave school they generally return to their old mountain lives and 
habits. 


COSMOLOGY. 

1. The Ainu consider the world to be round. It is one large 
sea, in the midst of which are many worlds. The Ainu have no 
word for the Mhole universe or Kospi^os. They speak of MosJiiri 

all worlds or countries ; or Ainu Moshiri.” “ Sha- 
mon Aoshiii, ’ — the Ainu vorld. the Japanese world. That the 
world is round is proved by the rising, course, and setting of the 
sun.^ 

2. Though the world of ^Moshiri is thought to be floating in 
the midst of the sea. yet in some way it is said to be founded upon 
the back of a fish, called 2Jo-sJnri ikkeire chep. Ikkewe/’ the 
spine, back-bone ; chep.” fish. Earthquakes are the result 
of the movements of this fish, and have no connection with inter- 
nal fires. 

3. The milky way is the river of the ixods, thunrler their 
voices, and lightning the shining forth of their glory. 

4. The appearance of a comet is I’egarded ''vith fear and con 
stemation, for it is th( aight to be the sure harbinger of some dread- 
ful calamity, as for in::;tanre, war, disease, famine, death. 

5. An eclipse is thought to be the dying of the sun or moon, 
and is utterly unaccountable. It is much feared . lest the lumi- 
nary not coming to life again, all living beings should perish. 


RELIGION. 


1. All religious ideas are very vague and uncertain. The 
Ainu are PohTheists. God the Creator of all things is :upreme. 


QMoehiri ; iVLo, to swim ; ehiri, 6arth=SwirQining earth. 
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and all the rest are subject to him, Next in order to the Creator 
is the sun-god, or the god whose province it is to take care of the 
sun his god is called “ Tokap chup kamoi/’ and he dwells in 
the buii. Next is '' Kunne chup kamoi ” the god of the moon. 
Then “ Abe kamoi,” the god of fire. Then the bear, water and 
mountains. 

2. The chief of a village is the priest thereof and performs 
all religious ceiemonies. When he is unable to attend a funeral, 
the chief sends a substitute. At worship, oilerings called '' Inao’’ 
are given to the gods, also libations ol wine. Inao ” are whit- 
tled willow sticks and shavdngs. One large Inao is always placed 
at the east end of the hut for the sun -god ; here too is a window 
that the Ainu may w orship tow ards the eu'-t. Inao are hung all 
round the hut inside; generally one or more are stuck into the 
the fire-place, and ahvays at every spring of w ater. 

3. Before eating, thanks are alw^ays olTcred to the gods, and 
prayer is made that the food may benefit the recipient. 

4. When sick the fire god. w ho is thought to be a great puri- 
fier, is called upon thus : — “ Abe kamoi, Yekoingasa wa en-kore,’^ 
O Fire-God condescend to look upon me. 

5. Heaven and hell are thought to be beneath the earth— in 
Pokna moshiri, the lower world. The spirit, which is thought to 
be natural^ immortal, either receives punishments or rewards in 
Pokna moshiri. The wicked are supposed to be harassed by the 
evil spirits— nit ne kamoi — in this place. Volcanoes are said to 
be hell, and volcanic eruptions the outpourings thereof. What 
the rewards of the righteous are, the Ainu have no idea. 

6. The Ainu know nothing of a resurrection of the body. 
They do not believe in metempsychosis, 

7. The Ainu speak cyf a great flood which took place many 
ages ago ; all of the Ainu were drowTied with the exception of a 
very few. How many were saved is not known. Those who 
escaped death did so by climbing a tall mountain. Whether this 
tradition has reference to Noah’s flood, or to one like that which 
happened in the northern part of Greece, while Deucalion was 
King of Thessaly, the writer is not prepared to say. 
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A NOTE ON GEOGRAPHY, 

Formerly Yesso or Hokkaido was divided where thelshikati 
valley now is. The lower island was called Madomai, and includ- 
ed all the land from Hakodate to Usu, Mororan and Volcano Bay. 
The northern island was called Maski Shoya, and extended from 
1 shikari to Shoya on the north and west, thence round to Mom- 
betsu on the east. The whole of the Ishikari valley, together 
with the adjacent mountains on the south and east, were under 
water. After a time an earthquake, which lasted one hundred 
days, turned the earth upside down, gave rise to mountains, and 
the earth arose out of the sea. The earthquake was a wave 
movement. Before this time there were no volcanoes in Yesso, 
blit Avhen the quakiiig ceased the volcanoes rose as follows : — 1st, 
Abut a at Usu; 2nd, Sawara at the entrance of the straits east of 
of Hakodate; 3rd, Paiumai at Pomakmai. 
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Bv" J. Batchelor. 


\^Read March S, 1882.] 


A 

A, So. 

A, Sign of interrogation. As, An a ? 
la there ? ]VIaka nak hawe an a. 
What did you say ? 

A, Interjection, Ah! Oh! As, A e se- 
ta, Ail! you dog! A kukon nisliipa. 
Oh, my lord ! 

A, You ; he ; your ; his. A is con- 
tracted from aoka and becomes a 
only in composition. 

A, Yes. 

A, To sit. 

Aba, A relation. 

Aba-utari, Relations. Utari is the 
plural form. 

Abe, Fire. 

Abe ari, To make a fire. 

Abe guru. To draw near to the fire. 

Abe kis, A fire-brand. 

Abe merimeri, A spark. 

Abe ni. Fire-wood. 

Abe nipek, A flame of fire . 

Abe oi, A fire-place. 

Abe op, A small fire box. 

Abe rui. The fire is burning. 

Abe samta. In front of the fire. 


Abe samta sat ke. To dry before the 
fii'e. 

Abe ukopoye. To stir the fire. 

Abe ush. The fire is out, 

Aohapo, An old man. 

Aha, Tares. 

Ahun, To enter ; as, Chisei orun a- 
hun. To enter a house. 

Ahunge, To put in; to sow; cause to 
enter, as, Tiye ahunge. To sow seed . 
Ahunra sambe. An owl. 

A hup kara, To receive. 

Machi ahup kara, To take a wife; to 
marry. 

Ahup karambe, A present. 

Ahup kara pei, A present. 

Ahupte, To bring us. 

Ai, A thorn. 

Ai, An arrow. 

Aibi, Mother-of-pearl fish. 

Aikap, Cannot. 

Aikap na, Could not. Na, Sign of 
past tense. 

Aino, The Ainoa. 

Airamasu, Pretty. 

Ak, To shoot. 

Akbe, A trap. 

Akbe o mok, A trap bait. 
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Akbe imok omare, To bait a trap. 
Akbe yokore. To set a trap. 

Akem nu, To turn upon ; requite ; 
revenge. 

Aki, Younger brother, 

Akihi, Y^ounger brother. 

Akihi utari. Plural of former word. 
Akkari, To surpass; than. 

Akoiki, To scold. 

Aku, To drink. 

Akup bone, (plural) Knuckles. 
Amam, Garden stub; as, millet, 
rice, beans. 

Amama, The same as above. 
Amam-chikap, Sparrow. 

Ambe, A thing. Added to any noun 
it gives it an abstract meaning ; 
as, Retara, white; Retara ambe, 
whiteness. 

Ambe, Third person singular of 
verb ‘to be.’ An, to be ; pei, a 
thing. Ambe, a thing that is. 
Ambochichi, To pinch. 

Ami, Finger-nail. 

Aniore, To let be; not to touch. 
Amukiri, To know. 

Amukiri, To have tasted. 

An, To be. 

An, Night. 

An a. Is there ? 

Anhe, There is. 

Anak, Sign of nominative case. 
Anak ne, Same as above. 

Ane, Small; thin. 

Ane ambe, A small thing, or small- 
ness. 

Ane pel, A small thing. 

Ane kut, A small girdle. 

Ane toambe wa ek. Bring that small 
thing liere. 

An guru, A person; man. 

Ani, It; that. 

Am a nakka, Although it is so. 

Ani wa ek, Bring it here. 


Ani ya, Is there ? 

An korachi. Just so; exactly. 

An koto mambe. There is; it is; he is. 
An nankoro. There will be. 

An noshiki. Midnight. 

An obitto. All night. 

An ontomta, Half the night. 

Anu, To put; to place. 

Amin, Another person. 

Anun ekoro pish. To covet. 

A nun koro pei. Things belonging to 
another. 

Anushi, To lodge; stay at a place. 
Anushiki, A room ; place. 
Anushikita, A stopping place. 
Anushikita an a. Is there a place to- 
stay ? 

Anro, Let be. 

Anwa, Being. 

An ya, Is there ? 

Anoko, You; he. 

Aoka utari, They; you. 

Aoka yaikota. You; yourself; he; 
himself. 

Aota, The next door neighbour. 
Aota utari. Neighbours. 

Apa, A door-way. 

Apa otki, A mat hung before the 
door. 

Apa sarare, To open the door. 

Apa shi, To shut the door. 

Apa ushta, A door. 

Apka, A male bear. 

Apakash, To walk. 

Appene, Awkward. 

Apto, Rain. 

Apto as, It rains. 

Apto as noni an, The appearance of 
rain. 

Apto okaki an, The rain has passed 
away. 

Apto as shiri an, It is rainy ; it i» 
rainy weather. 

Apto ran. The rain descends. 
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Apto ran, It is raining. 

Apto rui, It is raining, 

Apun no, Gently. 

Apun no apun no. Very gently. 
Apun no mokoro, sleep gently; 

good night. 

Apun tek, Gentle. 

Apun tek guru, A gentle person. 
Aputki, A mat made of rushes. 
Araka, Pain; as, Rekuchi araka. 
Headache. 

Arapari, To send; cause to go. 
Arashiune, Once. 

Arawa, Seven. 

Arawa ikashima wa. Seventeen. 
Arawanbei, Seven things. 

Arawa niu, Seven men. 

Arawan otutanu, Seventh. 

Arawan pa, Seven years. 

Arawan to, Seven days. [fire. 

An, To light ; as, Abe ari. Light the 
Ariki, To come. 

Arikimne, Quite; thoroughly. 

Ariki an. He is come. 

Ariki an ro, Come thou. [tense. 
Ariki na, Same as ek* — came— past 
Ariki nangoro. Will come. Nangoro 
is the sign of the future tense. 
Ariki rui ne, I have come. 

Ariki wa. Coming. 

Arupa, To go. 

Arupari, To send. 

As, To blow. Kera as. The wind 
blows. 

As, To Come down. Apto as, It rains. 
Asama, Foundation. 

Asara, A clam. 

Ashi, To stand. 

Ashikai, Able; can; clever. 
Ashikipech, The finger. 

Ashikipech ami. Finger-nails. 
Ashikif)ech orun gane, A finger-ring* 
Ashikup, A wheel. 

Ashin, To go out; go away. 


Ashinge, To root up; pull up. 

Ashi ni, A tomb; monument, 

Ashin no. Newly; at the beginning; 

commencement . 

Ashinru, A water-closet. 

Ashipa, Deaf, 

Ashirambe, A new thing. 

Ashiri, New. 

Ashiri, If not. 

Ashiri chup. Next month; or, the 
new moon. 

Ashiripa, Next year; or, the new 
year. 

Ashiripi, New things; things of this 
year. 

Ashit, The next. 

Ashit chup , Next month. 

Ashit ne. Five. 

Ashit ne hott ne, A hundred; five 
score. 

Ashit ne ikashima wa. Fifteen, 
Ashit ne mui, Five bundles. 

Ashit ne niu, Five men. 

Ashit ne otutamu, Fifth. 

Ashit ne pa. Five years. 

Ashitoma, Fearful; Dreadful. 
Ashitoma itak, Dreadful talk. 

Ashit shin ne. Five times. 

At, To be. 

Assap, An oar. 

Asuru as. Famous. 

Ataye, Price. 

Asuru as tek guru, A famous man. 
Ataye arapari, To pay. 

Ataye hanke. Cheap, 

Ataye kara. To pay. 

Ataye noturu. Dear; expensive, 
Ataye yupke, Dear; expensive. 

At chin. To throw, as a spear. 
Atereke, To move along, as a frog; 

to walk along. 

At kochi, Atail of anything. 

Atu, To vomit. 

Atuhu, A sash of a bag. 
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Atui, The sea. 

Atui tomo tui. To go a voyage. 
Atusa, Naked. 

Attuslii, Aino cloth, 

Attushi kara. To make cloth. 
Attushi kara pi, A loom. 
Atturareke, The half of anything, 
Atpahita, Beginning. 

Ayep, To be called. 

Ayashta ire, To learn. 

Ayo, Exclamation of pain. 

c 

Chacha, An oldperson. 

Chacha, To saw. 

Chakkeri, Deity. 

Charange, To judge. 

Charange guru, A judge, 

Chari, To sprinkle. 

Chashi, A fence. 

Chashi kara. To enclose; make a 
Chep, A fish. [fence. 

Chep akoiki. To fish. 

Chep chiporo. Fish spawn. 

Chi, Withered; dead. 

Chi, To cook, Chi nisa. Cooked. 
Chi, Private parts. 

Chiai, A cork; stopper, 

Chiehikap, A hawk. 

Chihoki, Merchandise. 

Chikap, A bird of any kind. 

Chikap etu, The bill of a bird. 

Chike ne wa. Surely; certainly; 

Ah , to be sure! 

Chikiri, The leg. 

Chikisap, To bore a hole. 

Chikoikip, Animals. 

Chikoro, Ours. 

Chikoropei, Our things. 

Chikubava, A black beetle. 

Chikuni, A tree. 

Chikuni ham. Leaves, 

Chikuni tek, Branches of a tree. 


Chimi, To clothe. 

Chimi ambe, Clothing. 

Chini, Dead wood; a dead tree. 
Chiniga, A step. 

Chinita, Nightmare. 

Chip, A boat. 

Chipiak, A snipe. 

Chip kuta, To turn a boat upside 
down, 

Chipo, To push a boat along with a 
pole. 

Cliip nauta, Fore part of a ship. 
Chiporo, Fish-spawn, 

Chip orowa yan, To land; go ashore. 
Chip orun. To board a ship. 

Chip sange. To launch a boat. 

Chip wende, A shipwreck. 

Chip yan. To draw a boat ashore, 
Chirai, A kind of fish. 

Chira manreip, A bear. 

Chire, To burn, as one’s finger. 
Chiron nup, A fox. 

Chisei, A house; a bear’s den. 

Chisei asama. Foundation of a house, 
Chisei kitai, Roof of a house, 

Chisei koro guru, A house-holder. 
Chisei koro kat ki mat, A mistress; 
hostess. 

Chisei nomi, Jap. Yachiri. 

Chisei ufuge, A conflagration, 

Chisei un. In the house. 

Chisei un ahun. To enter a house. 
Chisei un ahupute. To bring in doors. 
Chish, To weep; cry . 

Chize, The private p8u*t8. 

Chomba, A measure. 

Chokai, I. (Said by the Ainos to be 
Japanese.) 

Chorobogi, Beneath; below. 

Chup, The sun; a month. 

Chup ahun, Sunset. 

Chup hetuku, Sunrise. 

Chup kamoi. The sun-god. 

Chup kes. Afternoon. 
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Chup ram, Just before sunset; late 
in the afternoon. 

Chup ri, About mid-day. 

Churup chup, January. 

E 

E, As. 

E, Yes. 

E, To Eat. 

E, You or yours. Contracted from 
Eani, Your. 

E, Denotes subtraction in the nu- 
merals. 

Eami, A Jay, 

Eani, You. 

Eani eshaot. You; any. 

Eanikoro, You. 

Eani yaikota. You yourself. 

Ean no. Useless. 

Eashiri, If he is not. 

Ebui, A bud. 

Ebuike, A flower. 

Ebui pirasu. To blossom. 

Echi, I; you. 

Echikikippo, A tomtit. 

Echi koro, Your. 

Echi kai. Carry, 

Echinge, A seal. 

Echi ramu. You wonder; think, 
Echitari, Ye, 

Echi utari. Same as above. 
Echiutarikora, Your. 

Edasa, Too much; over. 

Edasa chi, Over-cooked. 

Edasa pup. Too much boiled. 

Een, A shark, 

Ehabapu, To save; keep back. 
Eham, To oppose; defeat. 
Ehobitte, A knot, 

Ehobitte kara. To tie a knot. 
Ehoshi maki. Behind. 

Ek, Come (imperative), 

Ekashi, Father-in-law. 


Ekatai rotke. Odd; funny; pleas- 
ant; nice. 

Ekeshim ne. To and fro. 

Ekeshim ne, ap-kash. To walk to 
and fro. 

Ekimne ne, To work. 

Ekkorun na. To have come, 
Ekochake, Before. 

Ekon rui ne, You have. 

Ekaro. Thine. 

Ekoroka, Head downwards. 
Ekuraku, Black ; darkness. 

Eman, A hat. 

Emanri, A raspberry. 

Emko, Half. 

Emush, A sword. [sword. 

Emush ahunge. To sheathe a 
Emush at. The sash by which a 
sword is suspended. 

Emush nip, A sword hilt. 

Emush shirika, A sword sheath. [E, 
En, You; contracted from Eani, En, 
Ene, Kind; that kind; this kind. 

Ene itek. This kind of talk. 

Ene ambe, A thing like that, or you. 
Ene ambe kopan, I do not want 
such a thing as you. 

Enedora, Anger. 

Ene hawashi. This kind of talk. 
Enedara na sokeri. To become angry. 
Enekari, To meet and talk together. 
Ene okaibe, A fellow; rascal. 

Enka, Over; above. 

Enkara, Make thou. 

Enkasuki, Upon. 

Enkata, Upon. 

Ennukari, To show; show thou. 
Enukara, Dull. 

Eokok, To run against. 

Epakashi, Doctrine; instruction. 
Epakashi nu, To learn; lit., to hear 
doctrine. 

Epakashi nuri. To teach; lit., to 
cause to hear doctrine. 
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Epichiu, To kick against. 

Epish, Length. 

Eramasu, To like; be fond of. 
Eregush, A codfish. 

Eremu, A rat. 

Eremu akbe, A rat-trap. 

Eremu kina. The plantain grass. 
Enisa, To lend. 

Esaman, The river otter. 

Ese an. To consent. 

Eshi, To answer. 

Eshi, Close thou; shut up. 
Eshikarun, To remember. 
Eshikarun guru, A person who re- 
members well. 

Eshiharun, Homely. 

Eshina, To sneeze. 

Eshiri, This morning. 

Eshirikik, To knock down. 
Eshirihorari, To suppress; to press 
down. 

Eshok chaki, A wooden poker. 
Etakasure, Very. 

Etara, To pierce. 

Etaye, To draw out, as a sword. 
Etaye, To twist. 

Etoi, A diseased head; head disease. 
Etoita, To sow. 

Etoko, Formerly; before. 

Etokota, Formerly; at the former 
time; before. 

Etoriraphip, Polygonatum. 

Etoro, Mucus of the nose. 

Etoro, To snore. 

Ette, To give; hand over. 

Etu, The nose. 

Etu kepushbe, A cover for the nose 
of anthing. 

Etu hishima. To be surprised. Lit,, 
to seize the nose. 

Etun, To borrow; to take. 
Etupiriba, To wipe the nose. 
Etupui, The nostrils. 


Etu tanne kikiri; Mosquito. Lit., 
long nosed fly. 

Eturu bak, To agree. 

Eturu bak ambe. An agreement, 
Eturu bak isam. There is no agree 
ment, 

Etiiru bak pei. Agreement. 

Eturu bak shak. Disagreement. 
Eturu bakshomo. There is no agree 
ment. 

Eturu bak shomoki. They do not 
agree. 

Eimi, Your home. 

Ewange, To use. 

Ewara, To blow with the mouth. 
Ewon ni. To wash, 

Eyok, To sell. 

Eyok bei, Merchandise. 

F 

Fu, Raw; green. 

Fu amama. Uncooked rice, 

Funa, Who. 

Funara, To search. 

Funata, To find. 

Funi, A green tree. 

Furaye, To wash . 

Fure, Red. 

Fure ambe, Redness. 

Fure doi. Clay; red earth. 

Fure kane, Copper. 

Fure shisam, A foreigner. 

Fushiko, Old. 

Fushiko ambe. Old things. 
Fushikotoi, Ancient. 

Fushikotoi ambe. Ancient things. 
Fushikotoi wa no, From ancient 
times. 

Futa, A lid. 

Futa unu, To put a lid on. 
Fuyutok, A flute. 
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H 

Hachi, To fall. 

Hachiri, To push down, 
Hachi-maki, A towel. 

Hai, To be suprised; startled. 
Haina, A line. 

Haina gane. Wire, 

Haine, An ascent. 

Haita^ To miss, as a mark; care- 
less; a fool. 

Haita guru, A careless person. 
Ham, A leaf, 

Hamesu, To put on, as a lid. 
Hangu, The navel. 

Hanke, Near; cheap. 

Hanke ko. Distant; far. 

Hanke ko moshiri, A distant country . 
Hanke no ariki. To draw near. 
Hopo, Mother. 

Haprapchup, March, 

Hapuru, Soft. 

Haraki so. Right-hand side of the 
fire place. (Visitor’s place.) 
Haram, A lizard. 

Hariki, The left. 

Harikika, Cotton. 

Hariki mon. Left-handed. 

Hariki sama. The left side. 
Harikitek, The left hand. 

Ham, Vegetables. 

Hasa, To yawn. 

Hat, A grape. 

Hat piye. Grape pips. 

Hat pungara. Vine (Vitus cordifolia) 
Hauke, Tired. 

Haukkepi, Cheap. 

Hauke no etak. To murmur. 
Hawashi, Talk. 

Hawe, The voice, 

Hawe an. To say. 

Hawe as. To hum as a wasp. 

Hawe sange. To roar. 

Haye kuhaina, Oh, my foot 1 
Hayi, Exclamation of paim 


Hebashi san, To go to the south. 
Hebara ampa. To go to the north. 
Hebututu, Down-hearted. 

Hechaka, To clear away as a fog. 
Hecha weri, To undo. 

Heisei, To breathe; murmur. 
Hekachi, A youth. 

Hekachi ramhoro. Childish; boyish , 
Hekachi utari. Youths. 

Hekattara, Children. 

Hem, Or. 

Heman, What; how, 

Hemanda, What; how, 

Hemanda gun. Why; for what rea- 
son, 

Hemban, Quick. 

Hemban no. Quickly, 

Hembara, When. 

Hembara ne yakka, Whenever. 
Hembarata, Sometime. 

Hempak no, How many. 

Hemesu, To ascend, as a mountain , 
Hempak, How much. 

Hempak ni. How many men. 
Hempak no. How many. 

Hempak pei. How many things. 
Herikashi, Upwards. 

Heruki, A herring. 

Hese, Breath. 

Hese mawe, To breathe. 

Hene, Also; and. 

Heporap, A butterfly. 

Heresarisa, Rough; disorderly. 
Heruku, To grow; bri ng forth ; 
rise, as the sun. 

Hetuku chike, A spring; origin. 

Hi, In. 

Hike. In referenve to; if; when. 

Hi ne. Why; how; thus. 

Hikii, In order that. 

Hiri, To be doing a thing. 

Ho€kshitari, Same. 

Hok, To buy or sell, 

Hoito> A beggar. 
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Hokoyuk, A bear. 

Hoku, Husband. 

Hoku sak guru, A maid. 

Hokush, To be careful. 

Homa, Spawn. 

Home, To brush away. 

Homeru, A scar; a wound. 

Honi, The stomach; belly. 

Honi araka. The stomach-ache. 

Honi por. Stout. 

Honkoro, To conceive. 

Honoye kina, Spriea palmata. 
Hopuni, To arise; stand up. 

Hopuni, To fly. 

Horikashi, Downwards. 

Horoka, Backwards; back. 

Horoka arupa, To go back. 

Horoka hoshipi. To return. 

Horoka suwach, A wooden hook. 
Horosei, Stall. 

Hose, To fell, as a tree. 

Hoshari, To face about. 

Hoshi, Leggings. 

Hoshiki no. Before. 

Hoshiki numani, Day before yes- 
terday. 

Hoshiki ara. To stop; cease. 

Hoshiki tani, Beratum album. 
Hoshipi ; To return; go back. 
Hoshipiri, To send back. 

Hotakpa, To kick. 

Hotanu, A visit. - 
Hotanu kara. To pay a visit. 

Hot ku, To stoop down. 

Hotku wa arupa,' To' go along 
stooping . 

Hotuipa, To call. 

Hott ne. Twenty. 

Hott ne nui , Twenty men. 

Hoyobn, To run away, 

Huchi, An old woman. 

Humba, To grate. . 

Humbe, A whale. . 

Hnmbe e. Blubber. 


Humbe reki, Whale’s bristles. 

Humi, A sound; noise. 

Humirui, A grouse. 

Hun, Who. 

Hun na, W^ho. 

Hunakta, W here. 

Hunakta ambe ne an. Where are 
they ? 

Hunna koro bei, W^hose things? 
Hunara, To ask; seek; find. 

Huraha, A smell. 

Hurana wen, A stink; bad smell. 
Hut, Exclamation of surprise (men). 
Hut ne. Narrow. 

Huttat, Arundinaria. 

T 

I, Eat thou. 

Ibe, To eat. 

Ibe ambe. Food. 

Ibe an. Eat thou. 

Ibe insa. Have eaten. . 

Ibe ri, To feel. , , 

Ibeniiguru, A great eater. * /- * 
Iberusui, Hungry. 

Ibone guru. His or your children. 
Ikokka guru, A mad person. 

Ibui, Grass. 

Ibui ke, A flower. 

Ibui ke hechirasa. To blossom. 
Ichakkeri, Dirty. 

Ichanui, The salmon trout. 
Ichimimi, To cock the eye. 

Ihok, To sell; do business; to buy, 
Ihureri, To dye. • - * ♦ 

Ika, To boil over. 

Ikara, Ornamental needle-work. * . 
Ikarakara, To ornament. 

Ikakoro, To step over, 

IkavShima, Much; over; plus. 

Ikasui, Aid; help. 

Ikayuk, A quiver. . , . . ^ ^ 

Ikema, A plant used for. medical • 
purposes^. ^ v* v 
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Ikem nu. Persecution. 

Ikem nu guru, An enemy; perse- 
cutor 

Ikesh, Possessions. 

Ikesh koro guru, An heir. 

Ikesamba, To hunt. 

Ikewe, The backbone. 

Ikeure, To hew. 

Ikiri, A seam. 

Ikiri kechaweri. To pick out a 
seam 

Ikiri kara, To seam. 

Ikiya, To knock over; spill. 

Ikka, Theft, 

Ikka kara, To steal. 

Ikkakuru, A thief. 

Ikkeukum, To bend the back. 
Ikkeuturu, To straighten the back 
upright. 

Ikkewe, The spine. 

Ikkewereugi, Stooping; a bent spine. 
Ikmaure, To belch; be sick. 

Ikoba, A fault; mistake. J 

Ikohonoye, Punishment. 

Ikoisamba, To imitate. 

Ikokandama, To deceive. 

Ikokka, Mad; crazy. 

Ikokka guru, A mad person. 
Ikombap, A caterpillar. 

Ikone guru, A sick person, 

Ikoni nanu. Pock marks. 
Ikoramgoro, To be well disposed to- 
wards, 

Ikorampa, Punishment. 

Ikoro, Riches; money. 

Ikorokoro guru, A rich person. 
Ikoshunge, To deceive.. ' 

Ikre, Against. 

Iku, To drink. 

Ikuambe, Drink. 

Ikuhonne, Cowardly. 

Ikuhonne guru, A cowardly person. 
Ikunne yot. To stun. 

Iku rusui. Desire to. drink; .thii^ty* . 


Ikuri, To cause to drink. 

Ikusa, To cross over, as a bridge. 
Ikushipi, A pole; door-post. 
Ikushita, There; yonder. 

Ima, To roast. 

Imakahita, After. 

Ima orit, A spit for roasting upon. 
Imi, Clothes. 

Imi kara. To make clothes. 
Imikara guru, A dressmaker. 
Imok, A bait. 

Imok omari. To bait. 

Inam, Wliich. 

Inambe, Which thing. 

Inambe niyakka. Either, 
lana. What. 

Inan niyakka. Whatever. 

Inao, An Aino idol. 

Ine, Foiu. 

Ine, Where is it ? 

Ine otutan ne. Fourth. 

Ine samba. Square; four-sided. 

Ine hott ne. Eighty ; fourscore. 

Ine shin ne. Four times. 

Ingara, To look; see. 

Iriwak, One’s relations. 

Ingarhike, If or when one sees; or 
in reference to seeing. 

Iniseya, A hand-net. 

Inkarabobo, The pupil of the eye. 
Inne, Large; as, Inne kotan, A 
large village. 

Inonno, Prayer. 

Inonno itak, To pray, 

Inu, To hear. 

Inu hike. In reference to what I 
heard. 

Inuno, Easy to understand. 
Inukuri, Incapable of doing any- 
thing. 

Inunukashiki, To bear with . 
Ipawetenke, To command. 
Ipishike, To.count. 

Ipokash. Ugly. ...i 
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Irairagiri, Thanks. 

Irairagiri ambe, Thankfulness, 
Irairagiri ka iramushikari, Un- 
grateful. 

Irairagiri tek. Thankful. 

Irairagiri tek guru, A grateful man . 
Iram, Together. 

Iramaure, To hunt. 

IramasLire, Pretty. 

Irambotarare, Noisy. 

Irambotarare tek guru, Noisy per- 
sons. 

Iramisamka, To lead astray, 
Iramkit tarara. Suspicious; afraid; 
fearful. 

Irampokiwen, Pity. 

Irampokipiwen tek guru, A pitiable 
person. 

Iranakka, A hindrance; a difficulty. 
Irangarapte, How do you do. 
Irangarapte iyaiko irushikari, A 
salutation. 

Irara, Sly: cunning. 

Irat, Not able to find. 

Irenga, Disposition, 

Irenga atte. To be on good terms 
with. 

Irenga wen. Not to be on good 
terms with; indisposed. 

Iriwak, One's relations. 

Iroho, Colour. 

Ironne, Thick in number. 

Irushika, Anger. 

Irushikari, To make angry. 

Irusa, To lend. 

Isa, To reap. 

Isaika, Easy. 

Isam, Is not. 

Isama, Is not. 

Isamak ye, There is not. 

Isam aikap ambe ne. Must; neces- 
sary. 

Isamkotomamb^ It is not. 

Isbif A bird'B tiail. 


Ishikoro, Belief. 

Ishikoro an. To believe. 

Ishitaiki, To stretch anything. 
Ishinirep, A ghost. 

Ishitaiki ni, A straining stick. 
Ishikoro shomoki. To disbelieve. 

It a, (Jap.) A board; plank. 

Itak, A word; speech. 

Itakambe, A speech. 

Itak bei, A thing spoken; a person’s 
speech. 

Itak hoshipiri. To countermand. 
Itak kashi, A tale; a story. 

Itak kashi guru, A tale-teller. 

Itak ni sa, Said; spoken. 

Itak un uni. To splutter in speak - 
Itangi, A cup. [ing , 

Itasare, To exchange; change. 

Iteki, Stop; cease (imperative). 
Iteki earupa. Don’t go. 

Iteki kara, Don’t make. 

Iteki nep ye, Don’t say anything. 
Itek'ka, A forbidding ; prohibi- 
tion. 

Itek'ka kara, to prohibit, 

Itomo, Peace. 

Itomo kaitak. To make peace. 
Itomo kaitak guru, A peace- maker. 
Ittone, To go and come. 

Itunnap, An ant. 

Ituyetuye, To winnow, 
lunin, To be in pain, 
lushini, Acanthopanax ricina tolia. 
Iwakbe, To bury. 

Iwan, Six. 

Iwan otutanne. Sixth. 

Iwange, Health. 

Iwange, To use. 

Iwange aikap. Useless. 

Iwange okaya. Have you health ? 
Iwan shin ne, Six times. 

Iwashi, Sardine. 

Iwatobe ni, Acer tartarioiipa. 

Iw®u, BriwatDije. 
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lyai. Danger. 

lyai a. Be careful. 

lyaiko irushikari. May you be well. 

lyapo. Father. 

lyatte, An ornament. 

lyomanrei, An Aino feast. 

lyak be, A sickle. 

lyoshi no. At last; lastly. 

lyoshiun. Afterwards. 

lyushipi, Fat of any kind. 

K 

K, I; prefix; contraction of Kani, I. 
Ka, In ; at the time of. 

Ka, Sign of objective case. 

Ka, Thread; cotton. 

Ka, Although. 

Ka, To make. 

Kachiu, To throw, as a spear. 

Kai, To carry, 

Kaite, An anchor, 

Kaitepusu, To draw up anchor. 
Kaite range. To cast anchor. 

Kaki, Also. 

Kakihi, Younger brother. 

Kakka, Or. 

Kakush, To cross, as a bridge. 
Kam, Flesh. 

Kama, (Jap.) A kettle. 

Kama, To step over. 

Kambi, Paper. 

Kamiyashi, A ghost. 

Kampaushi reki. Movistache. 

Kamoi, God. 

Kamoi humi. Thunder, 

Kamoi imeru. Lightning. 

Kamoi moshiri, Heaven, 

Kamoi pungara, Shizoopliragma 
hydangioides. 

Kan, I am. 

Kana eki. To plane* 

Kando, Heaven. 

KAado orowa ran. To doioood from 


heaven. 

Kando orun rikin, To ascend to 
heaven. 

Kane, (Jap.) Metal. 

Kane kik guru, A blacksmith. 

Kane koroka. Although it is so. 
Kane tsuchi, A hammer. 

Kankan, The intsetines, 

Kani, I. 

Kani ku shaot, I run away. 

Kanit, shuttle. 

Kanna, Again. 

Kanna itak, To repeat. 

Kanna sui. Again; lately. 

Kanro, Make thou. 

Kapa chiri, An eagle. 

Kapin, A sea-gull. 

Kapu, Skin ; bark of a tree. 

Kapu noye. To pinch. 

Kapu kara. To peel. 

Kapuri, To skin, 

Kara, To make. 

Karakara, To stroke, as the beard ; 
to comb. 

Karakari, To roll. 

Karaku, Nephew. 

Karapi, A maker. 

Karimpa ni, A cherry tree. 

Karimpa ni kaop, A cherry. 

Karop, A bag. 

Karush, A mushroom. 

Karushi, A terry. 

Kaseshiki, To spread over; to 
spread a cloth. 

Kashi, Towaids. 

Kashike, Towards. 

Kashiki, A jug. 

Kashioiki, To provide for. 

Kashi seshiki. To cover. 

Kashkep, To clear away. 

Kashup. A ladle. 

Kasui, Help. 

Kata, Above; upon. 

KaUuxnati Mistresa of a housOf 
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Katu, Behaviour. 

Katu, Reason. 

Katuhu, Shape; form. 

Katui ush. Crazy; mad. 

Katu kara, To behave well. 

Katu kara guru, A polite person. 
Katu wen. Misbehaviour. 

Katu wen guru, An impolite 
person. 

Kaukau, Hail. 

Kaukau as. To hail. 

Kaye, To break . 

Kaye, A sail. 

Kaye ni, A mast. 

Kaye koro. To set sail. 

Ke, I. 

Ke e, I eat. 

Kechi, To groan. 

Keki, The under part of the knee. 
Kem, A needle. 

Kem, Blood. 

Kema, The leg. 

Keman, A famine. 

Kema nan. Foot -ache. 

Kembui, The eye of a needle. 
Kemi, Rare; scarce. 

Kemi ambe, A precious thing. 
Kemi naka rushika. Grave; solid. 
Kem nu. To turn against; revenge. 
Kem nu, To bleed. 

Kem nuri, To cause to Vdeed. 

Ken asu tun guru, A viper. 

Kene, The elder tree. 

Kenituk, To sprout, as a seed. 
Kenuma, Hair of the body. 
Keoripak, Inconvenient. 

Kera, Sweet. 

Kera an. To be sweet. 

Keramu an, I understand. 

Keramu peutok, I do not under- 
stand . 

Keri, Shoes. 

Kerikeri, To scrape. 

Kes, Every, 


Kes, To kindle. 

Kesamba, To follow. 

Kesanchikara, Every night, 
Kesanchikara kesanchikara. As 
above. 

Keschup, Every month. 

Keseki, The end. 

Keshup, Head. 

Kesorup, A peacock. 

Kespa, Yearly. 

Kesto, Daily. 

Kesto kesto. As above. 

Kesup, The head, 

Keutomo, The mind; soul, 

Keutomo isam, Soulless. 

Keutomo koshine. Thoughtless. 
Keutomo okeri, A matured soul. 
Keutomo pase, Thoughtful. 
Keutomo sok guru, A fool. 

Keutomo urenga. United; peaceable. 
Keutomo urenga shomoki. Disunit- 
ed . 

Keutomo yupke. Strong-minded. 
Keweram, Short. 

Keweram guru, A dwarf. 

Keweri, Tall. 

Keweri guru, A giant. 

Ki, To do. 

Ki, A lousp. 

Ki, Used es a suffix always signi- 
fies action. 

Kik, To beat. 

Kiki, To scratch 

Kik kik, Exclamation of surprise 
(women), 

Kikin ni, A tree the Ainu use for 
Kikiri, A fly. [tea 

Kim kim. To lick. 

Kim ram, To torment. 

Kimta, Mountain. 

Kina, A mat. 

Kina, Bushes. 

Kinnai. Grass. 

Kinnai ebui, A flower. 
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Kinup, A plane. 

Kinup, The kidneys. 

Kira, To run away. 

Kirai, A comb. 

Kiri, Marrow. 

Kiri, To know. 

Kiri bone, A marrow bone. 

Kiripa, To turn over. 

Kiroro, Health; strength. 
Kirorokoro, To have health. 
Kirorokoro guru, A healthy person. 
Kiru, To roll over. 

Kisakisa, To bore. 

Kisara, The ear. 

Kisatturu, Ear-wax. 

Kiseri, Tobacco pipe. 

Kiseri ukye ka, To light one's pipe. 
Kishima, To lay hold of; seize. 
Kishimatek, To fear. 

Kitai, A mountain. 

Kitesh, Name of a climbing plant 
(convolvulus). 

Ko, The privates. 

Kobecha, A wild duck. 

Kochi, Flat; level. 

Kochikara, To make level. 

Koiki, To catch. 

Koiki, To scold. 

Koipak, Greedy. 

Koishum, Foam; froth. 
Kokandama, To deceive. 

Kokari, To wTap up. 

Kokka puta, Knee-cap. 

Kokka saba. The knee. 
Kokkashirotke, To sit upon one's 
haunches in Japanese fashion. 
Konchi, Hat; cap. 

Kongane, Gold. 

Konkoni, Feathers. 

Konoburu, To like; be fond of; 
wish for. 

Konobutek, Pleasant; nice. 

IKonru, Ice, 

Kopan, To dislike. 


Kopashirota, To insult. 

Kopoye, To mix: put into. 

Koraclii, Like; as, 

Koranak ne. Because. 

Kore, To give. 

Kore an w a, Have you given ? 
Koro, To have; possess. 

Koroka, But. 

Koroku, Petasite japonicum , 
Koropei ambe, Possessions. 
Koropok, A race of dwarfs who are 
said to have inhabited Hokkaido 
before the Aino. 

Koroshaki, Forward; fast. 
Koro-tari, Possessors. 

Koro wa, With; by means of; 
possessing. 

Koshik kote. To take a fancy to, 
Koshi machi, Daughter-in-law. 
Koshne, Light. 

Koshne kara, To lighten. 
Koshunke, Deception. 

Kota, To put on. 

Kotan, A town; village; city. 

Kotan guru. An inhabitant. 

Kotan kara kamoi. The Creator. 
Kotan utari, Inhabitants. 

Kotan utara. Inhabitants. 

Koteka, In front of. 

Kotchaki, To place in front of. 
Kotchakita, To write for ; perform 
the duties of an amanuensis. 
Kotchakita ki guru. Amanuensis. 
Kotki, Sexual intercourse. 

Koto kai, A servant. 

Kotukka, To stick on. 

Kotukka, To light, as a pipe. 

Kow en, To hate. 

Ku, I; Contracted from Kuani, I. 
Ku, A bow. 

Kuani, I. 

Kuani yaikota, I myself. 

Kuan no, Straight. 

Kuan no as, Upright, 
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Kugoro, My; mine. 

Kui km, To gnaw. 

Kui tok, A wild goose. 

Kuka, A bow string. 

Kukon, My; mine. 

Kuku ekaot, I myself. 

Kumadaki, One’s sister. 

Kumichi, My father. 

Kumiush, Mildew. 

Ku ne wa, I that am. 

Ku neru we ne, I am. 

Kurd, Thus; as much as. 

Kuni kuran. Probably. 

Kunip, Business, 

Kuni un. To my home. 

Kunne, Black, dark; night. 

Kunne ambe, Blackness. 

Kunne chup, The moon. 

Kunne ibe. Supper. 

Kunne wa. Sunrise; daybreak; lit;, 
the departure of night. 

Kunne wa ibe, Breakfast. 

Kunne shik num, The black of the 
eye. 

Kupita, To unstring a bow 
Kupka, A mattock. 

Kuru, A person. 

Kuru ki. Gills of a fish. 

Kuru konoburu. Philanthropic. 
Kurukonoburu ambe, Philanthropy. 
Kuru konoburu guru, A philan- 
thropist. 

Kuru kowen, Misanthropic. 

Kuru kowen ambe, Misanthropy. 
Kuru kowen guru, A misanthropist. 
Kurukpe, Dew. 

Kush, To pass over. 

Kush ta. Opposite; the other side. 
Kusu, In order to: reason; cause. 
Kusuwept, A pigeon. 

Kut, A girdle. 

Kuta, To spill. 

Kutari, We. 

Kutclii, The kokuwa, a fruit. 


Kutek guru, A servant. 

Kut korasui. The loins. 

Kuttoko, Upside down. 

Kuwa, A stick. 

Kuwaba, To bite. 

Kuw'ari, A spring bow. 

Kuye awa, A thing spoken, said. 
Kuyekai chup, December. 

Kuye pan, To do business. 

Kuyu po, Elder brother. 

M 

Ma, To roast. 

Ma, To swim. 

Machi, Wife. 

Machi ahup kara. To many. 

Machi hi, Wife. 

Machikap, A water fowl. 

Machi sak guru, A bachelor. 

Maka, To oi)en. 

Maka nak, What, 

Makiri, A small knife. 

Makta, Away; on one side. 

Makta anu. To clear away. 

Makta, ari. To clear away. 
Makuntapsr.do, Muscles of the arm. 
Maratto, A feast. 

Marek, A hook used for fishing. 
Mashikin, Much; too; over. 

Mashikin no pon, Too little. 
Mashikin no poro, Too much. 

^lat. Woman ; female. 

Mata, Winter. 

Mat etun, To take a wife; marry. 
Mat kachi, A girl. 

Matne, Female. 

Matne bo, A female child. 

Matne seta, A bitch. 

Mail, The seed pod of a rose-bush; 
a >)ur. 

Maushiro, To whistle. 

Mausok, To yawn. 

Mawe, Breath. 

Mayaike^ To itch. 
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Mayaiki, Spots; pimples. 
Mayaikislilyeye, The itch. 

Mean, Cold. 

Mechakka, The skull. 

Mekaslxipi, Back fin of a fish. 
Menbiro, Garfic. 

Memke, To shave. 

Menoko, A woman. 

Menoko ram guru. Womanish. 
Meraike, To be cold. 

Mi, To clothe; wear. 

Mi ambe, Clothing. 

Michi, Father. 

Miki, To bark, 

Mina, To laugh. 

Mina kane. To smile; pleasant. 

Mo, Gentle; peaceable. 

Mo, Row. 

Mo chip, A row boat. 

Moashiki pech, The little finger. 
Moi moi, To shake; to tremble. 

Moi moike. To cause to move; to 
move. 

Moire, Slow; late. 

Mokiuta chup, April. 

Mokonrusui, Desirous of sleep. 
Mokonrusui tek, Sleepy. 

Mokoro, To sleep. 

Mokurup, Fin of a fish. 

Mom, To flow along, as a river, 
Momambe, A female deer 
Momauta chup, June. 

Monak, To wake up. 

Monan, Busy. 

Monian, Work; labour. 

Monin, Rotten. 

Mono a. To sit . 

Mono okai. Quiet; still. 

Monraige, To work; labour. 
Monraige guru, A labourer. 

Mose, To mow; cut; reap. 

Mose, A nettle. 

Moshima, Another; other; alone. 
Moshima anike. The other. 


Moshima okai. To let alone. 

Moshiri, A country; island, 

Moshiri ikkeme chep, A fish upon 
which the world is thought to rest. 
Moshirikes, The east. 

Moshiripa, West. 

Moshit chup ok, The north. 

Moshit chup ka. The south, 
Mosliiiun utara, Inhabitants of a 
country. 

Moshosho, To rouse up. 

Mosomoso, A maggot . 

Mososo, As above. 

Mot olio. Origin. 

Mui, A winnow. 

Muisak, To sweep. 

Mukara, An ax. 

Mukaru shi. To cut ; to chop. 
Mukkau ne ni, A pole ; a beam. 
Mukku, A musical instrument. 

Man, Grass; weeds. 

Muncliiro, A kind of millet, 
Mimosuraushi, A dunghill; a rub- 
bish heap. 

Munosura ushikehe. As above. 

Mun risei. To need. 

Munrishpa, To need. 

IMuyak, A badger. 
iMuye, A bundle, 

N 

Xa, Sign of past tense. 

Na, Sign of comparative. 

Na, Yet; again. 

Na ane, Thinner. 

Na fu, Underdone. 

Nahenpak no. How many more? 
Nai, A small stream. 

Nai yau. Branch of a stream; tri- 
butaries. 

Nak, Where. 

Nakun, To where. 

Na isam. There is not yet. 
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Xam, To cool, as water. 

Namha, Capsicum. 

Nan, To ache. 

Nanchiu, Manchu ; Chinese. 

Nangoro, There will be. 

Nangorona, I will!. 

Xanta, Fore part of a boat. 

Nanu, The face. 

Na ohak, Shallower. 

Xapon, Yet a little; more. 

Kapon no onteri, Wait a little. 
Ne,An affirmative partic/e. 

Ne, Together. 

Xe, Where. 

Xe, Who; which. 

Xe, And. 

Xeakka, And: also; even. 

Xeakiie, If. 

Xehipak no, As much as this. 
Xekoii, What ; \\hy. 

Xekusu, Because. 

Xe manu, Who are called. 

Xen, Who. 

Xenburi, Wliose fault. 

Xengoro, Whose. 

Xen neyakka, Anybody. 

Xen neyakka isam, There is some- 
body. 

Xepakno, How far. 

Xepka. Sonieihing. 

Xepka isam, Xotlimg. 

Xep ne a, What. 

Xep neakka. Anything; everything. 
Xep neakka nika shomoki, Disobe- 
dient. 

Xep nep. Anything whatever. 

Xep ta, \\ liat. 

Xep ta neakka, Whatever. 

Xeta, Where. 

Xeta neakka, E\erywhere. 

Xeta neakka isam, Xowhere. 

Xeta ka, Anywhere. 

Xetobakj, The body. 

Xetobaki rui guru, A big person. 


Xe umpoku, Some time or other. 
Xeun ne akka. Certainly. 

Xeun neun. Various. 

Xewa, And; also. 

Xeyak aye, They say that. 

Xi, Wood, 

Xi periba. To cleave wood. 

Xichit ne, The cramp. 

Xiham, Leaves of a trees. 

Xi hose, To fell a tree. 

Xika omari. To hang upon a tree. 
Xikaop, Fruit, 

Xikaopeni, To ripen. 

Xikapu, Back of a tree. 

Xikara, A ladder. 

Xikikora, To fold up. 

Xilvonda, The knot of a tree. 

Xima, A tray ; trough. 

Ximaki, Teeth. 

Xin.aki koni. To break one's teeth. 
Xirnak ukerere. To gnash the 
teeth. 

Ximara, Half. 

Ximba, To lead; to draw. 

Xiimi, To climb. 

Xin, To melt. 

Xinara, A hill. 

Xinkari, An ear-ring. 

Xinge, Call. 

Xinu, To prick. 

Xinum, A walnut. 

Xi osshi. Heart of a tree. 

Xip, A handle. 

Xipek, A flame. 

Xipeki, Bright; sparkling. 

Xirei, Tatooing material. 

Xisa, Sign of past tense. 

Xisao, Hollow. 

Xisao chikuni, A hollow tree. 
Xisap, Suddenly. 

Xisatek, Daybreak. 

Xise, To dip; sip up. 

Xise wa ibe, To catch up and eat. 
Xisei, A valley. 
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Nisen, Acorn. 

Nishap shomo. Not for a time. 
Nishatta, To-inorrow. 

Nishatta numani. To-morrow even* 
ing. 

Nishi. To ladle out. 

Nishiinu, Lonely. 

Nishinrit, Root of a tree. 

Nishipa, Lord; master; sir. 
Nishiram, Misty; thick. 

Nishite, Hard. 

Nishi te kara, To harden. 

Nishomap, Intention. 

Nishu, A mortar. 

Ni soro, Sky. 

Ni SOSO, Scenery. 

Nit, A thorn. 

Nitan, To take long steps. 

Nitat, A swamp, 

Nitek, Branches of a tree. 

Nit ne kamoi. The devil -star. 

Nit ne tairum, Thatietium thunber- 
gii (Med.) 

Nituman, Trunk of a tree. 

Niu, A man. 

Niurak chup, September. 

Niurkka, Sap. 

Niuen, To growl. 

Nujakka, Even; also; and. 

No, An adverbial ending. 

Nochiu, The stars. 

Noibe, Brains. 

Noine iki. To become. 

Noitek, Tiring. 

Nokaha, A map; photograph. 
Nokaha kara, To photograph; draw 
a map. 

Noke, Testicles. 

Noko, A saw, 

Noku, An egg. 

Noku arare. To hatch. 

Nokkoro, To lay an egg. 

Nomi, A chisel, 

Nomi, A feast on the completion of 


a house. 

Noni, Saliva. 

Xoni, Appearance. 

Xoni au, There is an appearance. 
Noporo, The forehead. 

Noshiki, Middle. 

Noshihiki, Half. 

Notakam, The cheek. 

Notknn, Jaw-bone. 

Not a kap, A tool of any kind, 
Notoan, Calm (of the sea), 

Notowen, Rough (of the sea). 

Noya, Wormwood {Artemisia vulga- 
ris). 

Noyap, The temples. 

Noye, To twist; to wind, as cotton, 
Nuchat tek, Joyful. 

Nu, To hear. 

Nui na. Pride. 

Nui nush. To brush. 

Nukara, To see. 

Nukara humi wen, Unsigntiy. 
Nukari, To show. 

Nukara wen. Ugly. 

Num, A ball. 

Nuraa, Hair. 

Numani, Yesterday, 

Numani onumani. Last evening. 
Numa ush. Hairy. 

Numi, Square measure. 

Nunike, To choose; to separate. 
Numpa. To bind. 

Nu nisa, I heard, 

Nu nangoro na, I shall hear. 
Nunume, A broom. 

Nununup, To sweep. 

Nupka, Wilderness; forest. 

Nure, To note. 

Nuru we ne, I heard. 

Nutukkari, To turn round. 

Nuwap. To give birth to. 

Nuye, To write. 

Nuwa, Hearing. 

Nu yan. Listen. 
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O, To ride. 

Oa, A frog. 

Oara, One. 

Oarakema, One leg. 

Oarashik, One leg. 

Oata, Animal seed; semen. 

Oara shiu ne. Once. 

Oatereke, To hop, as a frog. 

Oatteki, One-handed. 

Oattuye, To cut off. 

Oauch, An ear-ring. 

Obashuma, Preaching; ancient 
Obesa, Inquisitive. [things. 

Oboso, To pass tixrough, as water, 
Ohak, Shallow. 

Ohari, To empty. 

Ohau, Aino stew. 

Ochiki, A tray. 

Oha, Empty. 

Ohetu, To pour out. 

Oheuke, Side ways . 

Ohoho, Deep. 

Ohon, A long while. 

Ohon no nukara. To stare. 

Ohon no roku. To sojourn; to live 
at a place. 

Ohon no uturu, For a long time. 
Ohunak, A few days ago; shortly ; 

previous. 

Oibebi, Plenty. 

Oikush, To leak. 

Oira, To forget. 

Oishi, A bird's tail. 

Oitaksat. A mistake. 

Oitak sat au, To make a mistake. 
Oka, To let alone. 

Okai, To be at a place. 

Okaiugiri, Purposely. 

Okai wa sliikasliima. To take care of; 

to commit to the care of, 

Okaki, To cease; leave off. 


Okaki an. Leave off; pass away, as 
rain. 

Okakita, Presently; by and by. 
Okamoi, Syphilis. 

Okamoi koro. To have syphilis. 
Okapikuira, To go steadily. 

Okari, Around. 

Oka sambe ka. To take care of. 
Okari ap kash. To walk round. 
Okash kamoi sak, Unhealthy. 
Okau, To hide. 

Okau, To put to; to put on. 

Okeri, To ffnish. 

Okewe, To drive away; to hunt. 
Okikurumi, Said to be the name 
of the Aino ancestor. 

Okira, Strength. 

Okirasak, Weak. 

Okirashinu, To be strong, 

Okkai, A male. 

Okkai ramgoro. Manly. 
Okkairamgoro guru, A manly per- 
son. 

Okoima, Wine. 

Ok suto. The back of the neck . 
Okuchichi, A valley. 

Oman, To go. 

Omanri, To send. 

Omap, To put. 

Omari, To put in. 

Omaukush ni, Styrax sp. 

Omke, A cold, 

Omke wara, To take cold. 
Ommekka, The thigh. 

Omoikoro, Adultery. 

Omoikoro guru. An adulterer. 
Omoi nu. To commit adultery, 
Omompe, Trowsers. 

Omonneurei, To praise. 

Onaha, Uncle. 

Onere, To know. 

Ongami, To do worship; make 
obeisance. 

Onnaichi, Bottom, 
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Onnaige, Kernel of a nut. 

Onne, An old man. 

Onnere, To know; remember. 
Ontaru, A bucket; pail . 

Onumani, Evening. 

Op, A spear. 

Opa ship ship, Equisetum xylochae- 
tum. 

Opattek, To burst, as a volcano. 
Opeka, Straight. 

Opumbaki, A shrimp. 

Opush, To tear. 

Oputuge, To push. 

Oripak, A trouble; difficulty. 
Oroitap, To read. 

Oroma, To be in. 

Oroomari, To put into. 

Oropak, As far as. 

Orota, When. 

Orowa, And; from; after; that. 
Orun, To; unto; into. 

Orusi ahun. To enter in. 

Orushipe, News. 

Osa, A room. 

Osansanke, Loose; flux; not tight. 
Osek, Next. 

Osek chup. Next month. 

Oshiki, Inside of anything. 

Oshiki araka, The gripes. 

Oshi koni, To overtake. 

Oshima, To go in; enter. 

Oshimaki, The back. 

Oshirush, Game. 

Oshoyumbe, Fate. 

Osoma, Human excerment. 
Osoroho, The anus; posterior. 
Ossherike, To be surprised. 

Osshi, Heart of a tree. 

Ossoraki, To be sorry for. 

Osura, To throw away. 

Osura ambe, Unless. 

Ota, Sand. 

Otaru, Sandy. 

Otchike, A plate; tray. 


Oterike, To kick. 

Otke, A spear. 

Otobi tuye, Bald headed- 
Otta, In; into. 

Otta omari; To put into. 

Ottenna, Aino chief. 

Oturok, Between. 

Otuye kara. To call. 

Ou, To dig. 

Ouri, To bore a hole, 

Ouse, Before. 

Ouse arupa. To go on before. 

Ouse omanri, To send on in front. 
Oushike, A place. 

Oya, Other; another. 

Oyaitak, Irony; derision. 

Oyake, Outside; abroad. 

Oyaketa an, To be abroad; out- 
side. 

Oyaketa oman. To go abroad. 
Oyakk, To beg pardon. 

Oyamokuto, Odd; funny. 
Oyamoshiri, Foreign countries. 
Oyamoshirun guru, A foreigner. 
Oyapa, Another year. 

Oyashiru, The day after to-morrow, 

p 

Pa, A year. 

Pa, Smoke. 

Pa ashin, A chimney. 

Pa emgo. Half a year. 

Pai, Bushes; brush-wood. 

Pai an. Go. 

Pai anro. Let us go. 

Pai ash, (plural) Let us go; or we go. 
Paikara, Spring. 

Paka ne guru, I; A fool. 

Pakari, To measure. 

Pakari kane, weights. 

Pake sara. Proud. 

Pake sara guru, A proud person. 
Pak ne. As far as. 

Pak no. As far as; as much as. 
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Pak no ke. Sufficient. 

Pan, Sweet . 

Pana, Lo\v; below. 

Pana, Dust. 

Pancho, A mechanic. 

Paporo, Old. 

Paporo wa. State of being old. 
Papush, Lips. 

Papush turiri, To pout the lips. 

Para kina, Lysichitoni kamschat- 
kease. 

Para ori, The instep. 

Parateki, Back of the hand. 

Paro, The mouth. 

Paroho, Mouth. 

Paroho nuye, To write what anoth- 
er saj^s. 

Paroho sange, To speak for or 
against. 

Paruknat, Disobedient. 

Parumbi, The tongue. 

Parunum, To kiss. 

Paru seshiki, To shut the mouth. 
Paru yupke, Proud. 

Pase, Heavy. 

Pase no kara. To render heavy. 

Pase orushipi, Important news. 
Pashi, Cinders. 

Pasna, Dust made by stirring the 
fire. 

Paspas, Charcoal. 

Pasukuru, A crow. 

Patek, Only. 

Patoi turiri, To make faces. 

Pawe tok, Wise; discreet. 

Pei, A thing. 

Peikampe huttari, Senecis palmatus. 
Peikanke, To float. 

Pekoatne, An instrument for sepa- 
rating the threads in weaving. 
Pana, Upper; above. 

Pena, Origin. 

Pene, Kind. 

Peni, Liquid; fluid. 


Peni, Inland; covmtry, 

Peni un utari, Countrymen; moun- 
taineers. 

Penram, The chest; breast. 

Pera, The lips. 

Perabasui, A spoon. 

Perai, A fish-hook, 

Perangai echipo, A row'-boat. 
Pereke, Any broken thing; rubbish. 
Pereke, To leak. 

Pereke, A ray of light. 

Periba, To split; cleave, as wood. 
Perinke, Sticky, 

Peripa, To wipe. 

Perupa, To smash. 

Pet, A river. 

Petchi ne. Wet through. 

Pet ka shu, To cross a river. 
Petpena, Origin of a river. 

Petput, Mouth of a river, 

Petsama, Bank of a river. 
Petsamata, By the side of a 
river. 

Peturara, Steam. 

Peyau, Branch of a river. 

Peucia, A street. 

Peuchi shuma, A flint, 

Peurep, A bear's cub. 

Peutek, A negative particle. 

Pi, To untwist. 

Piapa, Millet. 

Pietuk, Archangelied goneline. 
Pinne, Male. 

Pinne ran. Two-year old bear, 
Pinne seta, A dog. 

Pinni, Ash tree; Fraxinus. 

Pinunu nakara. To peep. 

Piota, Coarse sand. 

Pira, A bank. 

Pirakka, Clogs. 

Pirasa, To spread out; extend; 

blossom. 

Pin, A wound. 

Pirika, Good; well; safe; sure. 
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Pirika no enkore. To look upon with 
favour. 

Pirika, no yai nu. To tliink well of. 
Pirikar ne, To be good, 

Pirika wa. All right; all safe; state 
of being well. 

Piriku paraho eauge, To speak for. 
Piriomori, To wound. 

Piro, A hurt; a pain, 

Piro omari, To hurt. 

Pirn, To wipe. 

Pishi, To enquire. 

Pishikata, To and fro, 

Pishikata apkash. To walk to 
and fro. 

Pishita, The sea-shore; beach. 
Pishita utari. Persons who hve by 
the sea-shore. 

Piske, To count. 

Pita, To untie; undo; unstring a 
Pituru, Fresh. [bow, 

Pituru chep. Fresh fish. 

Pituru kam, Fresh flesh. 

Piuchi, A flint. 

Piye, seed. 

Po, Small. 

Po, A child. 

Poat, Menses. 

Poho, A child. 

Poi, Little; snaall. 

Poi shuma. Pebbles. 

Poka, Only. 

Poki, Vagina. 

Pokna, Under; below. 

Pokna moshiri. Hades. 

Pomparupi, The tliroat. 

Pon, Small. 

Pone, A bone, 

Poneik, An inch. Distance from 
point to first joint of thumb. 
Pone ik, A joint. 

Pon hame, A soft voice. 

Pon machi. Concubine. 

Pon no, A little. 


Ponottena, An under-chief. 
Ponpaki, A toad. 

Pop, To boil. 

Popke, Hot. 

Poppe, Sweat; perspiration. 
Poppeta shin. To perspire. 
Poppu, A bamboo. 

Popush, A blister. 

Poro, Large. 

Porohawe, A loud voice. 
Poromachi, Wife. 

Poro no. Many. 

Poron no. Too much. 

Poron no iberi, To gorge. 
Porooshi-ke pech, The thumb. 
Poro no an. There are many, 
Poro-ottena, The highest chief. 
Posak, Barren; childless. 

Poso, To psas through, as water, 
Pu, A godown. 

Pui, A hole. 

Pukusa, Album sp : (mi toriatis). 
Puma kore, To reward. 

Puni, To lift. 

Punkara, A grape-vine. 

Punkara hat, A grape. 

Punkan, Crataegus sp. 

Punke, To guard. 

Puri, A custom. 

Puri, Nature. 

Puri, Very. 

Puri wen. Very bad. 

Piu*i yupke. Fierce; wild. 

Push, To explode, 

Pusu, To draw up. 

Put, Mouth of a river. 

Putuye, To push away. 

Puyara, A window. 

Puyara otki, A mat hung before 
a window. 

R 

Rabokita, When. 

Rachitara, Slowly. 
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Rachitara ap hash, To walk slowly. 
Rai, Death. 

Raihetuhu po, A still-born child. 
Raike, To kiU. 

Rai korachi, Unsightly; abominable. 
Rai korachi okai, To be at the point 
of death. 

Rai kuru netobaki, A corpse. 

Rai nisa, Dead. 

Rai okeri, Dead. 

Rai Oman, To die. 

Raka, Use. 

Raka an, To be of use. 

Raka isam. Useless. 

Raka sok. Useless. 

Rakka, Seal, 

Rahuru, A fog; mist. 

Ram, Low. 

Rama, Mind; soul; spirit. 

Rama chi. The spirit; soul; mind. 
Ramachi sak guru, A fool. 

Rama okamba, Thought. 

Rama okamba tek, Thoughtful. 
Rama okamba tek guru, A thought- 
ful person. 

Rama sak guru, A fool. 

Rametok, Brave. 

Rametok koroguru, A brave person , 
Ramma, Often. 

Ramma rasuma, Very often. 
Ranama shiyeye guru. An invalid. 
Rammokka, Fun; a joke. 

Rampoki wen, Piteous; pitiable. 
Ranarama, Scales of a fish. 
Ramrama, To bruise. 

Ramu, The heart; mind ; soul. 
Ramu am, Careful; thoughtful. 
Ramu aye, To praise. 

Ramu pirikari, To revive, 

Ramu riten, Pleased; high-spirited. 
Ramu shikarun, To remember. 
Ramu shiroraa, Comfort. 

Ramu shiroma tek. Comfortable. 


Ramu shiroma lek guru, An easy 
person; quiet man. 

Ramu tuye. To be excited. 

Ramu tuye ri. To excite. 

Ran, To descend. 

Ranke, To let down, 

Ranoshima, To sink. 

Ranrange toi. Mire. 

Rap, Feathers, 

Rara, The eye-brows. 

Rara, To dive. 

Raraku, Slippery. 

Rarempok, The eyelids. 

Rat, Phlegm. 

Rat chako, A swamp. 

Rayochi, A rainbow. 

Re, Thiee. 

Rechikari, A small three-legged 
instrument. 

Rehott ne. Sixty. 

Re ikashima hott ne. Twenty-three. 
Re ikoshima wa, Thirteen, 

Reipun, To go, 

Reipun moshiri. An island in the 
midst of a river. 

Reki, Whiskers; beard. 

Reki hi. Whiskers. 

Rekkup, Wings. 

Rekte, To play, as music. 

Rekuchi, The head. 

Rekuchi araka, Headau^he. 

Rekuchi nimba, To seize the throat . 
Rekutumbe, A necklace, 

Ren, Three men. 

Re ni. Three men. 

Rengai ne. Many. 

Remuye, Three bundles. 

Rera, Wind. 

Rera as, To blow. 

Rera €ks shiri an. The wind is blow- 
ing; windy weather. 

Re samata. Three-sided; thirdly. 
Re shiu ne. Three; three times. 
Retara, White. 
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Retara pas, White ashes, 

Retatt chiri, A swan. 

Retattshik num. The white of the 
eye. 

Reuke, To be bent. 

Reushi, To stay; lodge, 

Reushiri, To cause to stay at a place. 
Rewe, To string a bow. 

Reye, To lend. 

Reyena arapa. To go stooping. 

Ri, High. 

Ri, To pull up or off. 

Ri, A causative suffix. 

Riahamush, An evergreen plant. 
Riari, To provide. 

Richi, Veins. 

Rikin, To ascend. 

Rikita, Above. 

Riri, Motion. 

Riri, A wave. 

Riri shiye tuye, Ebb of tide. 

Riri ya. Flow of tide. 

Risei, To pull up, as weeds; to pluck 
out. 

Rishipa, To gather; to pluck off. 
Riten, Soft. 

Riten toi. Soft earth, 

Riuka, A bridge. 

Riuriu, Rough, as the sea. 

Riya, To pass time, 

Riya, Old. 

Rokan, To sit. 

Roku, To abide; dwell. 

Roro, Head of the fire-place. 
Roeoku, Candle. 

Rosoku beheri. Candle-light. 

Rcsuki shinot, A dance. 

Rotta a. To sit at the head of the 
fire-place. 

Ru, To melt. 

Ru, A road, 

Ru chup ka. East side of the road . 
Ru chup pok,West side of the road. 
Bui, Deea^ expensive. 


Rui, To burn. 

Rui ambe. This kind of thing. 
Ruige, To sharpen; to grind. 

Rui no. Sign of superlative. 
Ruirichi, Jugular vein. 

Ruki, To swallow. 

Rukopi, Cross-roads, 

Run nu, Lower. 

Ruri, Sufficient. 

Ruri sak. Insufficient. 

Ruop, A squirrel. 

Ruri yupke. Firm; strong. 

Ruri yupke guru, A fine person. 
Rush, Skin. 

Rusui, Desire. 

Ru tom. Square place inside the 
fire-place. 

Ruturai an. To lose one’s way, 

Ru wa akeri. To vanish from sight, 
Ruwe ni yakka, If. 

Riiye, Great. 

Ruye ashipikichi. The thumb. 

Ruye ni. Thick wood; a forest. 

s 

Saba, The scalp. 

Saba, numa. Hair of the head. 

Saba karakara. To comb the hair. 
Saba ne guru. Superiors. 

Sabe ne utari. Superiors. 

Sak, Not; without. 

Sak, Summer. 

Sakanke, To cook by boiling. 
Sakanram koro, Quarrelsome. 

Sak ne. Before. 

Sak ne pa, Last year. 

Sak noshiki, Midsummer. 

Samambe, A kind of fish — sole. 
Samba, The side, 

Sambe, Heart; pulse. 

Sambe tok tak. The beating of the 
heart or pulse. 

San, To go down. 

SandOk To down. 
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Saniki, Descendants. 

Sanke, To give; bestow. 

San ni. To think of; consider. 

Saraha, Tail. 

Saraki, A rush. 

Sarampa, Adieu; good-bye. 

Sarare, To open. 

Sarorum, A crane. 

Sarush, A tail. 

Sat. Dry. 

Sat chep, Dried fish. 

Sat kam. Dried flesh . 

Satke, To dry. 

Satpe, Phlegm. 

Sat tek chep. Dried fish. 

Saya, A wasp. 

Saya seta, A wasp’s nest. 

Sayo, Food for the sick. 

Sei, To carry. 

Seikachi. A lad. 

Sekora nakkne. If it is so. 

Sekoro, Thus; so. 

Sekoro, That whirh; those who. 
Sekoro a yep. Those called. 

Sempi, A hammer. 

Sempi omari, To hammer in. 
Senkaki, Cloth. 

Sep, Broad. 

Sepa, Afterwards. 

Seri, Wild parsley. 

Serimak, Health. 

Serimak koro. Healthy. 

Sen umbo, A tobacco pipe. 

Senimbo uhiye ka. To light one’s 
pipe. 

Sesek, Hot. 

Sesekka, To heat. 

Seshi, To close; shut up; to stop up. 
Seta, A dog. 

Seta koro ni. Burdock. 

Setu, A nest; seat; chair. 

Seturu, The back. 

Seuri, The throat. 

Seyepo, A snail. 


Shama, Side of anything. 

Shamaketa, Near. 

Shamata. By the side of. 

Shamon, Japanese. 
vShampetSLi noiba. Hungry, 

Shan, A shelf. 

Shaot, To run away. 

Shattek guru A consumptive person . 
Shep, Broad, 

Sheppa, Guard of a sword, 

Shi, Horse dung. 

Shi, High. 

Shibe, The autumn salmon. 

Shihumu yara. To knock at a door. 
Shikan matki, To go round, as a 
wheel . 

Shikai, A nail. 

Shikari, Round. 

Shikarip, A wheel. 

Slukashima, To keep; govern. 
Shikashiina wa okai. To commit 
to the care of another. 

Shikehe, Luggage; goods. 

Shiki. Carax sp. 

Shiki, The eye. 

Shiki maka. To open the eyes; 

wake up, 

Shiki nak. Blind. 

Shiki num. The eye ball. 
Shikirukire, To twust. 

Shikisaisa, To shake one’s self, as a 
dog. 

Shikiutu chup, Tlie month of May. 
Shikka muk. To close the eyes. 
Shikkeruru, To roll one’s eyes about. 
Shikkeu, A corner. 

Shik no. Full. 

Shik no omari, To fill. 

Shik nu, To live. 

Shiko, Sight. 

Shikoba, Example, 

Shikopop, To rust. 

Shik rap, Eyebrows. 

Shik raparapa To wmk: blink. 
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Shik shamu. To squint. 

Shim, A spring. 

Shima, To bind. 

Shimauta chup, July. 

Shimon, The right . 

Shimon samata, The place on the 
right-hand side. 

Shimon samba, The right side . 
Shimon teki. The right hand. 
Shimoye, To tremble; shake ; move. 
Shimpui, A well. 

Shina, To tie up. 

Shinai, A main river. 

Shinau chup, November. 

Shine, One. 

Shine an chikara, One niglit. 
Shineba otutanne. Ninth. 
Shinebeshi, Nine. 

Shinebe sambe, Nine. 

Shinebe shiune. Nine times. 

Shine ikashima wa. Eleven. 

Shine keutomo goro. Unanimous. 
Shine shiune. Once. 

Shine ni, One man. 

Shine otu tanu. The first. 

Shinepei, One thing. 

Shine utari, Relations. 

Shingep, Small fire-wood. 

Shini. To rest. 

Shin ke an. To be tired. 

Shinki humi. Tired. 

Shin na an^ To be different. 

Shinnai, Different. 

Shino, Truly; certainly. 

Shinot, A song, 

Shinot saki. To sing. 

Shinri, Root of a tree. 

Shinrit, Ancestors. 

Shinrush, Moss. 

Shin toko. Lacquer -ware (Aino trea- 
sures). 

Shio, Flat; level. 

Shioka, Past; behind. 

Shio kara, To level; to ffatton; 


spread out, 

Shioka an, In the past. 

Shippo, Salt. 

Shiramborori, Stubborn. 
Shirambororori tek guru, A stub- 
born person. 

Shirapa, To leak. 

Shiraraha, To become calm. 
Shirarapesh, Rough; unsettled. 
Shirau, A large horse-fly. 

Shiri, True. 

Shiri, Sign of superlative degree; 
very . 

Shiri. Instead of. 

Shiri, The earth; world. 

Shiri, The weather. 

Shiri an. Sign of present tense. 

Shiri wen, Bad weather. 

Shirika, A scabbard; sheath. 
Shirikashike, The outer side of 
anything. 

Shiriki, A substitute. 

Shiriki, Painting; varnished; 

spotted; coloured. 

Shiriki yousep, Variegated. 
Shirikikunne, Dark; evening; lit., 
earth blackening. 

Shiri kunne an. To be dark. 

Sliiri ne. Truly; in truth. 
Shirionuma, Evening. 

Shiripa, The point of anything, 
Shiripekere, Daylight. 

Shiripirika, Fine weather. 
Shiripokike. The lower side, 

Sliiri shimoye, An earthquake, 

Shito, Flower. 

Shiritokkoro, Pretty. 

Shirokari, Silver. 

Shiroteriki, To stamp with the foot. 
Slurotek teriki, To stamp with the 
foot. 

Shirotke, To sit down with a 
thud. V 

Shiruhiye, A bonfire. , , ,« 
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Shirukuyeka, To make a bonfire. 
Shirukuru, A poor man; a bad 
man. 

Shimnin, An echo. 

Shiso, The left-hand side of the fire- 
place, where the master sits. 
Shitaigi, To beat. 

Shitaigi omari, To knock down. 
Shit nu. To live. 

Shitoma, Fear; dread. 

Shitomasak guru, A fearless person. 
Shitomatek guru, A timid person, 
Shitte, Full. 

Shitte no omari. To fill. 

Shittumu pekere. Daybreak. 
Shitirriri, To stretch one’s self. 

Shiu, Bitter. 

Shiuku, A male bear. 

Shiune, Adverbial ending for nu- 
merals; time or times. 

Shiunin, Yellow. 

Shiumi gane, brass. 

Shiwende, Slow in walking. 
Shiyetok em, The future. 

Shiyetok ramu, To think of the fu- 
ture. 

Shiyeye, Sickness. 

Sho, So. 

Shomo, No. 

Shomo itak. Silent. 

Shomoki, It is not ; he does not . 
Shomowa, No. 

Shomoyaikotanu, Disrespectful, 
Shonoke, Loss in business. 

Shoshipa, To gird up. 

Shotki, A bed. 

Shoukk, To borrow. 

Shu, A saucepan* 

Shu, To cross, as a river. 

Shui, Again. 

Shui, A hole* 

Shukup, To grow; be living, 

Sbukus, The weath 0 r. 

Sbuxoa, A 0toxm, 


Shumumke, To wither, 

Shune, An Aino light. 

Shune kara, To make a light 
Shunge, A lie; fraud. 

Shuop, A box. 

Shupe, To boil. 

Shupki, Bulrush. 

Shupun, A kind of fish. 

Shupuya, Smoke. 

Shusam, A kind of small fish. 

So, A waterfall. 

Soi, A kind of fish. 

Soita, A board. 

Soita, Outside; without, 

Sokeri, To become , 

Sokoni, Elder tree. 

Son, True . 

Son am be. Truth. 

Son no. Truly. 

Soroma, A fen; brake. 

Sui. A short time since; lately, 
Suku peni, Saphoro japonica. 

Sum, Fat. 

Sunopa, Bumex. 

Sura, To let alone. 

Surugu, Poison. 

Surugu iberi wa raige, I o poison . 
Surugura, Aconitum. 

Susu, Willow tree. 

T 

Ta, To ; to a place. 

Ta, This. 

Ta, A suffix denoting time or place 
Ta, To draw, as water. 

Ta ani, Here; on this side. 

Ta ani un arupa, To go on one side 
Tai, Thick; great. 

Taiki, A flea. 

Taipe, Dregs; sediment. 

Takataka, A grasshoppej* 

Tak ne. Short. 

Tak 8ep, A vock. 
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Tambako, Tobacco. 

Tambako iku, To smoke. 

Tambako kotukka, To light one’ s 
pipe. 

Tambako opi, Tobacco pouch. 
Tambei, This thing. 

Tambei-epakita, From now. 

Tambei gusu. For this reason. 
Tambene, This kind; thus. 

Tambene no chomo ne ya. Is it so or 
not ? 

Tamtui, Intestines. 

Tan, This. 

Tanchup, This month. 

Tane, Now; this, 

Tane chuk, This autumn. 

Tane pak no. Till now. 

Tanguru, This person. 

Tanne, Long. 

Tan to, To-day. 

Tap, A mushroom. 

Tapan, This here. 

Tapere, The shoulder blade. 

Tapkara, To dance. 

Tapne, Plain; distinct. 

Tapne, So ; really; indeed, 

Tapne an. It is so; it is plain, 

Tapne a ya. He says so. 

Tapne an akka. Nevertheless; 

although it is so. 

Tapne ka ne neru we ne. That is 
plain. 

Tapne ne koro. It being so. 

Tapne shomo ne. It is no^ so. 

Tapne tek amhe, That is plain; it 
is so. 

Tap suto. The shoulder. 

Tara, A sling for carrying bundles. 
Tarai, A dog trough. 

Tase, Breath. 

Tase tuye wa raige, To suSocate. 
Taskoro, Hoar frost. 

Sickneas, 


Tasum ° ani, | Mulberry tree {mura 

alba)y^rn'^^ j 

Tat, Birch bark used as candles. 
Tata, Exclamation of surprise, 

Tata, To chop, 

Tat'^ni, Birch tree. 

Tatjjashipi, A torch. 

Te, Now; here. 

Teda, Here. 

Teda niyakka. Anywhere. 

Tede wa no, From here. 

Teedo, Ancient. 

Teeda wa no. From ancient times , 
Teine, Wet; damp. 

Teine pok na moshiri. Hell, 

Tek, An adjectival ending. 

Tek ani wa arupa. To lead, 

Teke, The hand. 

Tekepe, The hand, 

Tek kochi, The wrist. 

Tek kotoro, Palm of the hand. 

Tek kup. Wings. 

Tek mika, Back of the hand. 

Tek oshipi. Gloves. 

Tek popush, A wart; corn, 

Tek sam, By the side of. 

Tek sambe. The pulse of the hand. 
Tekturi, To lift up. 

Tek unbe, Gloves without fingers. 
Tek ungane. Bracelets. 

Tek utomokite, To clap the hands. 
Tern, A mile. 

Tern, A stretch of the arms length • 
ways . 

Temkoro. To embrace. 

Teoro, Here. 

le^ro-nukanro, Look here. 

Teorota, At this place; here. 

Teppo. A gun. 

Tere, To wait. 

Tereke, To jump. 

Tereokai, To leave waiting, 

Teseki. Remainder. 

T© un, Here. 
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Teuna, An adze. 

Teun guru, Family. 

Te wane. From now. 

To, A nipple; the female breast. 
To, A lake. 

To, A day. 

To, That. 

Toambe, That. 

Toada, There. 

Toani, There. 

Toanguru, That person. 
Toanushi, Yonder. 

Tobesambe, Eight. 

Tobeshi, Eight. 

Tobeshi ikashima wa, Eighteen. 
Tobeshi otutanne. Eighth. 
Tobeshiune, Eight times. 
To-emkota, Half the day. 

Toi, Earth. 

Toikuri, To suckle. 

Toita, A garden. 

Toi mok. An earth-wTom. 
Toitanne chup, February. 

Toitai, Earth. 

Tokap, Day. 

Tokap chup, The sun . 

Tokap noshike. Mid-day. 

Tokeri, Ail day. 

Tokes, Evening; sunset. 

Tokitok, To chirp, as a bird. 

Tok koni, A snake. 

Tokombone, The ankle bone. 
Tokui, A friend; comrade. 
Tokushish, Salmon-trout. 
Tomari, A harbour, 

Tomon, A nipple, 

Tomotuye, Breadth. 

Tomotuye, To cross, as a river. 
Tono, Government. 

Tononishpa, An officer. 

Tonto, Leather. 

Tontone, Hairless. 

Tontonippo, A wild boar. 

Top, Bamboo. 


Tope, Milk. 

Topen, Sweet. 

Topse, To split. 

Toraune, Idle. 

Toraune guru, An idle person. 

Torara, Leather. 

Tosepa, Exclamation of surprise, 
Toshiri, A grave. 

Toshiri anushiki, A cemetery. 

Toshira omari. To bury. 

Tu, Two. 

Tuima, Far; distant. 

Tuitanke, A small measure; two 
cups. 

Tuhott ne. Forty. 

Tukara, A sea-otter. 

Tukap, A kind of fish. 

Tukap kane, Wire. 

Tukpa tuk}ia, To peck, as a bird. 
Tukan, To shoot; strike; hit. 

Timi, To straighten, 

Tuman, Trunk of a tree. 

Tumi, War. 

Tiniukoro guru, A soldier. 

Tumno, Strong; wild. 

Tumu an. Often; manj’^. 

Tumu an no issam, Rarely; not 
Tun, Two men. [many, 

Tiinashi, Quick. 

Tunashi i o. Quickly. 

Tunashi tunashi no, Very quickly. 
Tunchi, To interpret. 

Tun ne, Oak tree. 

Tun ren. Two or three men. 

Tu otutanu, Lccond. 

Tup, To shoot, as a star. 

Tupe, Two things. 

Tiira; To take \\ ith one, as company, 
Turayenu, To lose one’s way, 
Turesh, Sister. 

Turi, To lift up. 

Turi, To give over. 

Turiri, To push out. 

Tur use shiyeye, Acontagious disease,' 
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Tu8a» A sleeve. 

Tusa, Elbow. 

Tushu shiki. To tremble; to shake. 
Tusu guru, A doctor. 

Tushiune, Twice. 

Tutanu, The second. 

Tutkopak, To take leave. 
Tuwareke, To cool; refresh. 

Tuye, To cut. 

Tuye tuye. To brush. 

u 

U, Prefix denoting ‘collectively.’ 
TJhuye, A fire; to burn . 

Uhuye ka, To light; burn. 

Uhuye nuburi, A volcano. 
TJimakita, By degrees. 

Uk, To take; pick up. 

Ukau, To clear away; put away; to 
hide away. 

Ukau biuki. To love; help; com- 
fort; treat kindly. 

Ukauka, To sew. 

Uki rosore. To sit cross-legged, 

Ukk, To open. 

Uko, Prefix denoting a collective 
plura; together. 

Ukoe, Food eaten; eaten with rice 
or millet. 

Ukoiki, To quarrel. 

Ukoirum, Together; wdth. 

Ukoiram paian. To go together. 
Ukoirushka, Not pitiable. 
Ukokarakari, To roll up inabundel. 
Ukokarau, To associate. 

Ukopoye, To mix; to stir. 

Ukorachi, Like; as 
Ukorambo, A cough. ^ ' 

Ukoram, An agreement; council 
Ukoram koro. To agree; to hold 
council. 

Ukoram koro guru. Councillors, 
Ukotamse, Generally; for the most 
part. 


Ukowe pekeri. Conversation. 
Ukowe pekeri au koro. To hold 
conversation. 

Ukoyaisambe bokash, To scold. 
Ukuran, Last night. 

Umangi, A beam. 

Umbipka, To reject; disbelieve. 
Umta, Hinder part of a ship. 

L'n, To. 

Una, Ashes. 

Unara, To seek for. 

Une kari. To meet; talk together. 
Une no, The same. 

Une no an, To be the same. 

Une no ambe. The same thing. 

Un alum. To enter in. 

Uni, Home. 

Uni un karapa, I am going home. 
L’^nu, To place upon. 

Unuye, To tattoo. 

Upara, Soot. 

Uparush, To smoke, as fish. 

Upas, Snow. 

Upas as, To snow. 

Upas as noni an. The appearance of 
snow. 

Upaskuma, Preaching; ancient tall:. 
Upas rui. It is snowing. 

Upas shiri an, It is snowing. 

Upaure, An argument. 

Upaure koro. To hold an arg^iment. 
Upen, Raw. 

Urai, A fishing apparatus. 

Uramu, Friendly. 

Uramye, To praise. 

Urara, A fog; mist. 

Ureliasama, The sole of the foot. 
Ureipak chup, October. 

Ure n ekka, The instep. 

L^renga, Peace. 

Urenga kara. To make peace, 
Uresliipa, To provide for. 

Uureutoro sama, The side of the 
foot, ^ - 
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Uruki, An insect that adheres to 
the body. 

Usarai, To share; to divide. 

Usat, Cinders. 

Usei, Hot water. 

Usei maro, Underdone. 

Ush, To draw on, as boots. 

Ush, A bay. 

Ush, To go out, as a fire. 

Ushamata, Neat; close. 

Ushamata okai, To be at hand. 
Ushi, To pickle. 

Ushikiwa, From. 

Ushinnai, Different . 

Ushipari, To speak; tell. 

Ush'ka, To put out. 

Usliko, Old. 

Ushgesh, Hakodate. 

Usui, To tatoo. 

Uta, To master. 

Uta ni, A piston. 

Utaragesh, Woman; female. 
Utaragesh utara. Women. 

Utaren, Both. 

LTtaren tek koro. To take with both 
hands. 

Utari, Sign of plural number, 

Utek wa ariipa, To send. 
Utorosamne, Sideways. 

Utorosamne ariipa, To go sideways. 
Uturu, Between; time; space. 
Utuyashi, Reconciliation; comfort; 
love. 

Utuyashi kara. To reconcile. 
LTtuyash karap, To comfort; help. 
Uwa, Don't understand, or know. 
Uwatte, A crow d. 

Uwe, A plural prefix. 

Uwe, A degree. 

Uwe, To speak. 

Uwechi, Frost-bitten. 

Uwekarapa, To collect together; to 
congregate. 

XJwekareri, To hold up; save: to 


gather together ; collect. 

Uwe oripak, To despise. 

Uw ekarapari yan, Superlative 
causative, 

Uwe mukarushi, To chop wood 
(plural), 

L^wepakita, By degrees. 

CTw epeperi, New's. 

Uweshikarum, To desire to meet. 
Uweshin nai, Diiferent from each 
other. 

Uwetunan kara. To meet; regain, 
Uw’omap, To pet. 

Uw^onneri, To know. 
Uw’omonnuru, To praise. 

Uwoshi, To overtake. 

Uw'oshi, To strengthen by tying 
together. 

Uw’oyap, Different. 

w 

Wa, Ten. 

Wa, From. 

Wa, Sign of participle. 

Wa, State of Ijeing. 

Wakka, Water. 

Wakkahetuhu shike, A spring. 
Wakka pena, spring. 

Wakka to, To draw water. 
Wanbe, Ten. 

Wanbo sliiune, Ten times. 

Wa 111, By means of. 

Wa ni, Ten mon. 

Wano, From; since. 

Wappa, A box. 

Wariunekuru, Son of Okikurumi. 
Washiune, Ter times. 

Watte, Many. 

Wattesh, Straw. 

Wayasak, Foolish. 

Wayashi, Wisdom. 

Wayashinu, To be wise. 

We, To spe^k; tell. 
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Wen. Bad. 

W en ambe neruwe ne, It is bad. 
VVenhe an, Something had; some 
trouble. 

Wende, To destroy; make bad. 
Wen no kara, To render bad. 
Wenparoho sange. To speak against . 
Wenpuri, Bad customs or habits, 
Wenpuri ki, To do bad things. 
Wentarap, A dream. 

Wo, A span. 

Woi, Aino call of distress. 

Y 

Ya, Sign of Interrogation. 

Ya, A fish net. 

Yai, Thought. 

Yai, Danger. 

Yaibuni, To deride. 

Yaichimani, To go to stool. 
Yaietokoiki, To deride. 

Yaikap, Awkward. 

Yaikapte, To make angry. 

Yaikane, Lead. 

Yaikata rengai ne. To do as one 
likes. 

Yaikepte, Dangerous. 

Yaikiki, To scratch, 

Yaiko, The heart; feelings. 
Yaikopuntek, Gentle-spirited; 

pleased; rejoiced. 
Yaikoshiramshinta, To consider. 
Yaikopak, To be sorry. 

Yaikopekeri, To decide; determine. 
Yaikota, One’s self. 

Yaiko tanu, A trouble. 

Yaikotanu guru, A troublesome per- 
son. 

Yaikota-yaikota, Each person, 
Yaikoyoni, To draw in, 
Yaimonekote, An accident. 

Yai no. Sickness. 

Yai nu, To think. 


Yaiotu pekari, Stingy; miserly. 
Yaiotupekari guru, A miser. 
Yaipeka, To travel by land. 
Yaipeka, To hold up; keep from 
falling. 

Yaipuni, Fun; to poke fun at, 
Yairamatte, To be wary. 
Yairamekoto, Liveliliood; a family, 
Yaisanmo, Without business; hav- 
ing nothing to do: an idle person. 
Yaisamne. Unmixed. 

Yaisampi pokash. To be in trouble. 
Yaisliikoba, Fearless. 

Ya is hill naire. no avoid, 
Yaishioropa, To repent, 
Y^aishitoma, Fear; ashamed; shy. 
Yaiseitoma sliomoki. There is no 
fear, or chance. 

Yaitobari, Dangerous. 
Yaitomotonio, To dress and cleanse 
one’s self. 

Yaitunashika, To be in a hurry. 
Yaitunaslnka guru, A hasty person, 
Ya it live tuye. To shake one’s self. 
Yaiyakane, Iron. 

Yaiyampi, Luggage. 

Yaiyaya kara. Crazy. 

Yaka, To point at. 

Yaka yaka. To point at. 

Yakka, Even. 

Yakka pirika. Very well; all right. 
Yakun, If. 

Yak ni. If. 

Yam, A chestnut. 

Yan, To come. 

Yappi, To throw at. 

Y'arampi, A rag. 

Yaruru chup, August. 

Yattui, A hawk. 

Yaushikep, A spider. 

Ya ye mukarnshi, I cut, or chop. 
Yayomonnurei, Self-praise; vanity. 
Yayerap, To tell. 

Yayoyaka, Mad ; crazy. 
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Ye, To say. 

Yeliosliiki, To be drunk. 
Yehosliikitek guru, A drunkard. 
Yokon nure an, To be surprised. 
Yokore, To set, as a trap. 
Yonguru, Hiccough. 

Yontekkam, Calf of the leg. 
Yoropui, The anus. 

Yoshikate, To love. 

Yotobekare, Covetous. 

Yotta, Most. 

Yotta pon, Smallest. 


Yottta poro, Largest. 

Yoyan, Imperative ending. 
Yuaikara, To flatter. 

Yukara, A tale-teller. 

Yuki, A brace used in building. 
Yukk, A deer. 

Yukka, Whatsoever. 

Yukkam, Venison. 

Yupke, Strong. 

Yupkiri, To plant; sow; scatter. 
Yupteki, Laborious. 

Yuptek guru, A laborious person. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON MOVABLE TYPES IN KOREA AND 
EARLY JAPANESE PRINTED BOOKS. 


By Ernest Satow. 


[Bead June 21, 1882.] 

In a paper entitled On the Early History of Printing in 
Japan,” vhich I had the honour of reading before the Society in 
December last, I gave some facts collected from Japanese biblio- 
graphical works, relating to the early date of the mvention of 
movable metallic types in Korea. Since then I have been en- 
abled, through the courtesy of Mr. Shigeno, the Director of the 
Imperial Historiographical Bureau, to examine two of the early 
Korean printed books mentioned in that paper, namely the Sun- 
tzu Shih-i Shia Chu of 1409, and the Li-tai Chiang Chiein Po-i of 
1437, and have obtained copies of the post-faces forming part 
of these volumes, M^hich furnish further details as to the history of 
the invention. They belonged originally to the hbrary of the 
Tokugaha Shiyau-gun (the Momiji Yama Bun-ko), which was 
kept in some buildings in the garden of the castle of Yedo, At 
the revolution of 1868 the greater part of the books came into the 
possession of the Mikado, and are at present under the charge 
of Mr. Shigeno, who has expressed his \villingness to exhibit them 
at his residence to any one desirous of inspecting them. 

The first named of these, the Sun tzu Shih i Shia Chu, is in 
three volumes, and has the colophon Jc ISI ^ 0 B ^ or 

“ printed on the day of the 4th moon of the 7th year of Yung- 

lo,’’ that is between the 16th April and 14th May of the year 1409. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the whole work, including 
the colophon, is printed with movable types, but if any doubt 
were possible, it would be at once removed by a perusal of the 
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post-face/' This is apparently the same as that attached to 
the Ta h.^io Yen-i. of which an extract is given by Koh-dou in the 
5th volume of hislu-bua Ko-zhi, and translated onp. 65 of the 
l)Tesent volume of our Transactions. But having now obtained 
a copy of the complete text, I have thought it worth while to give 
it here in ertuiso, meiely omitting the titles and names of the 
officers who are mentioned as having had charge of the business 
of casting the type. 

‘‘ In the second moon of the spring of the first year of Yung- 
lo (1403) His Highness said to his attendants: ‘ Whoever is 
desirous of governing must have a wide acquaintance with books, 
which alone vill enable him to ascertain principles and perfect 
hi? own character and to attain to success in regulating his con- 
duct. in ordering his family aright, in governing and tranquilUzing 
the state. Our country lies beyond the seas, and but few books 
reach us from China. Block -cut works are apt to be imperfect, 
and it is moreover impossible thus to print all the books that exist, 
1 desire to have types moulded in copper, with which to print all 
the books that I may get hold of, in order to make their contents 
widely known. This would be of infinite advantage. But as it 
would not he right to lay the burden of the cost upon the people, 1 
and my relations and those of my distinguished officers who take 
an interest in the undertaking, ought surely to be able to accom- 
plish this.’ Ho consequently contributed all his own private 
treasures, and appointed [here follow the titles and names] to 
superintend the undertaking, and [titles and names] to carry it 
out. He also gave the anciently annotated copies of the Books of 
Poetry and History and the Commentary of Tso belonging to the 
Classical School, to serve as models for the characters. They 
began to cu.^t them on the 19th day of that moon, and in the space 
of a tew months the number had reached several hundred thous- 
and types. The profound wisdom with which His Highness is 
endowed and his enlightened goodness led him to devote his un- 
wearied attention to classical and historical studies during tha 
leisure left to him by affairs of state, in order to deepen the sour- 
ces from which good government springs and to promote the bene- 
ficial infiuences of culture. It was his earnest desire to develop 
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morals and religion . so as to improve them in the present age. and 
thus to transmit them to posterity. He consequently had these 
types cast, in order to print all books, Hay they extend to a 
myriad volumes in number, and be handed down during a 
myriad generations ! Thus vast was the design, so deep and far- 
reaching was the thought that inspired it. The tradition of the 
King’s teaching shall last as long and be as imperishable as the 
Sacred Calender. 

“ Intercalary llth moon, 1st decade, of the same year 
between Dec. 14, 1403 and Jan. 12. 1404].” Then follow the 
titles and name of the writer of this “ post -face.’ ’ 

The interval between this ‘‘ post-face ” and the volume con- 
taining it was therefore about five years and a half. As the same 
record of the invention is found in the Ta-hsio Yen-i and the Li 
tai Shiang Chien Po i, we may infer that it was the general prac- 
tice at that time to add it to works issued from the Royal Printing 
office, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that during the above 
interval and succeeding years other works, not at present known 
to us, were produced by the new process. Careful search in 
Korea may. as I have alieady suggested, enable us to discover 
other and perhaps older books than those which have been so 
carefully preserved in Japan. 

Besides the foregoing, the Li tai Chiang Chien Po-i has two 
other ‘‘ post faces ” of different dates, giving an account of 
two successive additions to the stock of types previously manu- 
factured. The first of these, dated in the year 1422, tells us of the 
casting of a font of smaller type under the superintendence of an 
officer named Ri Chang, in the follo^^ing words ; 

“ The invention of cast types, for printing all kinds of books 
for transmission to posterity, is truly of infinite advantage. But 
at fii-st the types thus cast did not attain to the highest degree of 
perfection, and printers lamented that the work was difficult to 
perform. In the llth moon of the 18th year of Yung-lo (1420) 
His Highness of his own motion ordered his officer Ri Chang, 
Vice President of the Board of Works, to cast a fresh set of types, 
to be very fine and small, and he commanded [titles and names] 
to superintend and carry out the undertaking. The work was 
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completed within the space of seven months. The printers 
found (these types) more convenient, and were able with them to 
print at the rate of more than 20 sheets a day. Our late Kin» 
Kong-tyong Tai-oang ^ i) had already done the same 
thing, and now His Highness our present sovereign has extended 
his work. It would be impossible to add to the perfection of the 
workmanship. Thus there will be no book left unprinted, and 
no man who does not learn. Literature and religion will make 
daily progress, and the cause of morahty must gain enormously. 
The T’ang and Han rulers, who considered the first duties of the 
sovereign to be finance and war, are not to be mentioned in the 
same day with them. It is certainly an eternal and boundless 
piece of fortune for this Korea of ours. Yung-lo 20th year, 10th 

month and day [here foUow the titles and name of the 

writer].'’ This date corresponds to October-November, 1422. 

It will be observed that the third sentence in this document 
is worded almost identically with the extract from the “ post- 
face' ' to the History of the Earlier Han Dynasty, which is given 
in Kon-dou’s work (and translated in my previous paper) 
but that the date is different, being 1413 in the extract and 
1420 in the fuller document from the printed book. At 
present I cannot offer any explanation of this somewhat 
curious coincidence but it may be noted that a change had 
taken place during the interval. King Thai-chong Kong-tyong 
(ic ^ having abdicated in 1418 in favour of his successor, 
Soi-chong Chang-nyong ^nd that in the later docu- 

ment Ri Chang is styled Vice-President of the Board of Works, 
while in the first one quoted by Kon-dou he has no title at all. 
This Ri Chang appears to have been resorted to on every occasion 
for advice and assistance in matters relating to printing and type- 
founding. as will be seen from the following document, which is 
the third “ post-face " to the Li-tai Chien Po-i. 

‘tin the 7 th month of the 9th year of Hsiian-te (August 5th 
to September 2nd, 1434), His Highness said to Ri Chang ‘The 
books printed with types cast under your superintendence are 
certainly very beautiful and admirable, but it is to be regretted 
that the characters are difficult to read, owing to their small size. 
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It would be a fine thing to cast a fresh font from M ritten characters 
of a larger size;’ and he ordered him to superintend the undertake 
ing, while [then follow the titles and names] were to carry it out. 
The and the C onfucian Analects were furnished 

by the Classical College as models of caligraphy, and the charac* 
ters which they did not contain were, by His Majesty’s command, 
written by his officer [title and name]. A commencement was 
made on the 12th day of that moon (August 16th), and in two 
months time over 200,000 types had been cast. On the 9th day 
of the 9th moon (October 11th), the printing of books was begun, 
and it was found possible to print more than 40 sheets a day. The 
clearness and exactness of the types made the labour twice as easy 
as under the old conditions. His Highness’ unwearied devotion 
to the sacred learning, and his study of history during the leisure 
left to him by affairs of state, led him to wish for practical con- 
veniences which would enable them to be widely diffused 
among the people, so that every one might be able to 
obtain the means of study. After two successive reforms, the 
types cast attained the greatest possible degree of beauty, and 
are indeed a treasure for this Korea of ours for all time to come. 
9th moon of the 9th year of Hsiian-te ” [then follow the titles 
and name of the wTiter and thecolophon + — ^ B 

t.€., December 8th, 1436 to January 6th, 1437]. But as the 
final “ post-face ’ ’ is dated in the 8th moon of the follovang year, 
the publication of the book evident^ did not take place before 
September, 1437. 

To what I have already said respecting the date at which 
movable types were first used in Japan, I have little to add be- 
yond the opinion expressed to me by a Japanese antiquarian and 
collectoi of early block-printed books, that it may be safely assert- 
ed that some of the books dating from about the beginning of the 
15th century (more strictly, the chronological period Ou-yei— 
1394 to 1428) were produced by this invention. But I have not 
seen any such books, nor does there appear to be any mention 
in Japanese hterature of movable types being known at the time 
With reference to the remarkable likeness of some early Japanese 
movable type books to those which came over from Korea in the 
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16th century, it may also be suggested that the former were print* 
ed with types carried off from Korea by the Japanese invaders, 
and this would account for the statement that there was already 
a considerable quantity of metallic type in stock before Iheyasu 
ordered the manufacture of those which were used for printing 
the Dai-zau Ichi-ran (see p. 72). 

Concerning Japanese block -printed books, it is always stated 
by native writers that the earliest extant example is the Sen- 
jiyaku Shifu (p. 51), printed between 1198 and 1206, but I have 
recently come into the possession of a single volume (the 28th) of 
the Dai-han-ni-ya Kiyau, at the end of which is what appears to 
be a colophon, as follows “ Hou-gen, 

2nd year, 1st moon, printed by Akechi Dau-shiyun/’ or between 
Feb. 12 and March 13, 1157. On examining it closely, the first 
characters are seen to be printed in ink of a different shade from 
the last six, and have evidently been stamped on after the book 
was printed. This circumstance at first sight has a somewhat 
suspicious appearance, but on referring to my friend Mr. Machi- 
da, a well-knowTi collector, and Director of the Museum at Tokio, 
I received the following explanation : — Akechi Dau-shiyun is 
probably the name of the person at whose expense this edition of 
the Dai*han-niya Kiyau was engraved, and the date is that of 
the presentation to some Buddhist monastery or other of the 
copy to which this volume belonged. Other specimens of frag- 
ments of this edition still in existence seem to confirm this ex- 
planation. 

Besides this book, there is in the possession of Mr. Kashihagi 
of Tokio a single roll of the ^ PfI ^ Zhiyau-wi shiki Ron. 
with a colophon copied by 

Shigemori, a child of the Diamond Buddhas, on the day of the 

4th moon of the second year of Nin-an,” or April 21 to May 
30, of 1167. Shigemori, the eldest son of the famous 
historical personage Kiyomori, was an ardent follower of the 
doctrine of the Buddha, and it would seem that as an act cf 
devotion he wrote the copy used by the block* cutter, and possibly 
with that express intention. 
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The same collector has an odd volume of the 
# S »t' nn Bon-mau Kiyau Roshiya-na Butsu-setsu Bo-satsu 
Shin- ji Bon, without any printed date, but evidently of the early 
part of the 12th century, as it has a note at the end stating that 
the book was sold by one monk to another in the year 1 114 ( rlt 

and a second of similar import dated 1218 (1^ 1% 0 ^). It 
may be expected that further research into the early history of 
printing will eventually bring to light other volumes hitherto 
supposed to have been lost. 

The Riu-an Zuwi-hitsu (SP a work by the author of 

the Ko-koku Shiyo Bat.su quoted by me in my former paper, 
gives the titles of the following early printed books not mentioned 
elsewhere : — 

® .t'ft g?, in 1283. 

a IS 3K a li, in 1302. 

in 1328. 

between 1362-6.* 

+ 1351-2. 

1362-8. 

J^mm, 1368-75. 

ibid. 

^ W 65 II iit. ibid. 

1375 79. 

^?R, 1381-4 and 1392-1428. 

1387-9. 

fe* ibid. 

1394-1428. 

A 51: S >® IP ^ ^ JP 1# IS. ibid, and 1441-4. 

HA®, ibid. 

iEftlS; ibid. 

AS ¥ig, ibid, 
ibid. 

«[ BS H 6*. 1429-1441 and 1489-92 

Besides the 565® S printed earlier than 1299, as 
proved by a contemporary note on a copy in my possession. 

* In these oases the precise year is not stated, bub only the clwonolo* 
gical period or nen-gau. 
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stating that it was stmck off by a novice for the sake of his father’s 
soul. 

Among the Japanese movable type books of the beginning of 
the 17th century is the Ni hon gi of 1610, the first complete edi- 
tion that had ever been published, of which notice was omitted 
in mv previous communication on this subject. The fac simile 
edition on blocks of some fifty years later is not uncommon, but 
the editio vrinceps is comparatively a rare book. One copy in 
my possession has the first two volumes, containing what is usual- 
ly called the Zhin dai no Maki, printed in a different form with 
other type than those employed in the remainder. This is pro- 
bably a made-up copy, as I have a second example in which the 
printing is uniform throughout, and it seems probable that there 
was a separate edition of the Zhin-dai no Maki as a distinct work 
which has been put together with an imperfect copy ot the Ni- 
hon-gi in order to make up a set. The movable type edition con- 
tains, in addition to its own ' 'post-face, ” a reprint of that belong- 
ing to the Mikado’s edition of the Zhin-dai no Maki of 1599, which 
makes refeience to the so-called Characters of the Age of the 
Gods.'’ and speaks of the complete ignorance of the Chinese lan- 
guages and literature which prevailed up to the beginning of the 
6th century A.D., in spite of the traditional importation of cer- 
tain Chinese books in the latter end of the 3rd century. This 
edition was repiinted in fac-simile on wooden blocks, with the 
addition of the kv.n-kn reading- marks, about the middle of the 
17th century, but without the “ post-face ” of 1599. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of all the mass of Japanese literature, which lies before 
us as the result of nearly twelve centuries of book-making, 
the most important monument is the work entitled 
'' KofPki''^ or “Records of Ancient Matters,’' which 
was completed in A. D. 712. It is the most important 
because it has preserved for us more faithfully than any 
other book the mythology, the manners, the language, 

I. Should the claim of Accadian to be considered an Altaic language 
be substantiated, tlien Archaic Japanese ^vill liave to be content with the 
second place in the Altaic family. Taking the word Altaic in its usual 
acceptation, viz., as the generic name of all the languages belonging to 
the Mantchu, Mongolia, Turkish and Finnish groups, not only the Archaic, 
but the Classical, literature of Japan carries us back several centuries be- 
yond the earliest extant documents of any other xAltaic tongue. — For a 
discussion of the age of the most ancient Tamil documents see the In- 
troduction to Bishop CaldwelFs “Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages,*’ p. 91 et seq. 
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? and tlie traditional history of Ancient Japan. Indeed it 
is the earliest authentic connected literary product of that 
large division of the human race which has been various- 
ly denominated Turanian, Scythian and Altaic, and it 
even precedes by at least a century the most ancient extant 
literary compositions of non- Aryan India. Soon after the 
date of its compilation, most of the salient features of 
distinctive Japanese nationality were buried under a 
superincumbent mass of Chinese culture, and it is to these 

Records '' and to a very small number of other ancient 
works, such as the poems of the ‘‘ Collection of a Myriad 
Leaves ” and the Shinto Rituals, that the investigator 
must look, if he would not at every step be misled into 
attributing originality to modern customs and ideas, which 
have simply been borrowed wholesale from the neigh- 
bouring continent. 

It is of course not pretended that even these “ Records ” 
are untouched by Chinese influence : that influence is 
patent in the very characters with which the text is 
written. But the influence is less, and of another kind. 
If in the traditions preserved and in the customs alluded 
to we detect the Early Japanese in the act of borrowing 
from China and perhaps even from India, there is at least 
on our author’s part no ostentatious decking out in 
Chinese trappings of what he believed to be original 
matter, after the fashion of the writers who immediately 
succeeded him. It is true that this abstinence on his 
part makes his compilation less pleasant to the ordinary 
native ta^te than that of subsequent historians, who put 
fine Chinese phrases into the mouths of emperors and 
heroes supposed to have lived before the time when 
intercourse with China began. But the European student, 
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who reads all such books, not as a pastime but in order 
to search for facts, will prefer the more genuine composi- 
tion. It is also accorded the first place by the most 
learned of the native literati. 

Of late years this paramount importance of the ''Recoids 
of Ancient Matters ” to inv^estigators of Japanese subjects 
generally has becotne well-known to European scholars ; 
and even versions of a few passages are to be found 
scattered through the pages of their writings. Thus Air. 
Aston has given us, in the Chrestomathy appended to 
his ** Grammar of the Japanese Written Language,'" a 
couple of interesting extracts ; Mr. Satow has illustrated 
by occasional extracts his elaborate papers on the Shinto 
Rituals printed in these Transactions,” and a remark- 
able essay by Mr. Kempermann published in the Fourth 3 
Number of the “ Mittbeilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
fur Natur und Volkerkunde Ostasiens/" though containing 
no actual translations, bases on the accounts given in the 
Records ” some conjectures regarding the origines of 
Japanese civilization which are fully substantiated by more 
minute research. All that has yet appeared in any Eu- 
ropean language does not, however, amount to one- 
twentieth part of the whole, and the most erroneous views 
of the style and scope of the book and its contents have 
found their way into popular works on Japan. It is 
hoped that the true nature of the book, and also the true 
nature of the traditions, customs, and ideas of the Early 
Japanese, will be made clearer by the present translation, 
the object of which is to give the entire work in a con- 
tinuous English version, and thus to furnish the European 
student with a text to quote from, or at least to use as 
a guide in consulting the original. The only object aimed 
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at has been a rigid and literal conformity with the Japan- 
ese text. Fortunately for this endeavour (though less 
fortunately for the student), one of the difficulties which 
often beset the translator of an Oriental classic is absent 
in the present case. There is no beauty of style, to pre- 
serve some trace of which he may be tempted to sacrifice 
a certain amount of accuracy. The Records sound 
(|ueer and bald in Japanese, as will be noticed further on ; 
and it is therefore right, even from a stylistic point of 
view, that they should sound bald and queer in English. 
The only portions of the text which, from obvious reasons, 
refuse to lend themselves to translation into English after 
this fashion are the indecent portions. But it has been 
thought that there could be no objection to rendering 
them into Latin, — t^tin as rigidly literal as is the English 
of the greater part. 

After these preliminary remarks, it will be most con- 
venient to take the several points which a study of the 
“ Records ” and the turning of them into English suggest, 
and to consider the same one by one. These points are : 

I- — Authenticity and Nature of the Text, together with 
Bibliographical Notes. 

Ih — Details concerning the Method of Translation. 

HI. — The Xihon-Gi'' or ‘‘Chronicles of Japan.’’ 

IV. — Manners and Customs of the Early Japanese. 

V. — Religious and Political Ideas of the Early Japanese. 

Ik?ginnings of the Japanese Nation, and Credibility 
of the National Traditions. 
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THE TEXT AND ITS AtTUENTlCIT V, TOGETHER WITH 
RIHLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The latter portion of the Preface to the Records of 
Ancient Matters ” is the only documentary authority for 
the origin of the work. It likewise explains its scope. 
But though in so doing the author descends to a more 
matter of fact style than the high-sounding Chinese phrases 
and elaborate allusions with which he had set forth, still 
his meaning may be found to lack somewhat of clearness, 
and it will be as well to have the facts put into language 
more intelligible to the European student. This having 
already been done by Mr. Satow in his paper on the 
Revival of Pure Shinto/'^ it will be best simply to quote 
his words. They are as follows : '' The Emperor Temmu, 
at what portion of his reign is not mentioned, lamenting 
that the records possessed by the chief families contained 
many errors, resolved to take steps to preserve the true 
traditions from oblivion. He therefore had the records 
carefully examined, compared, and weeded of their faults. 
There happened to be in his household a person of mar- 
velluLis memory named Hiyeda no Are, who could repeat 
without mistake the contents of any document he had 
ever seen, and never forgot anything that he had heard. 
Temmu Tenn5 ’ took the pains to instruct this person in 
the genuine traditions and * old language of former ages/ 
and to make him repeat them until he had the whole by 
heart. ‘ Before the undertaking was completed/ which 
probably means before it could be committed to writing, 

2. Published in Vol. iii, Pt. I, of these « Transactions.” 

j. /.c-., the Emperor T'eai-niAh 
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the Emperor died, and for twenty-five years Are's memory 
was the sole depository of what afterwards received the 
title of Kojiki"^ or Ftirii-koto-bumi as it is read by Motoori. 
At the end of this interval the Empress Gemmi5 ordered 
5 Yasumaro to write it down from the mouth of Are, 
which accounts for the completion of the manuscript in 
so short a time as four months and a half Are's age 
at this date is not stated, but as he was twenty-eight 
years of age some time in the reign of Temmu Tenn5, 
it could not possibly have been more than sixty-eight, 
while taking into account the previous order of Temmu 
Tenno in 68 1 for the compilation of a history, and the 
statement that he was engaged on the composition of the 
Kojiki at the time of his death in 686, it would not be 
unreasonable to conclude that it belongs to about the last 
year of his reign, in which case Are was only fifty-three 
in 711.” 

The previous order of the Emperor Temmu mentioned 
in the above extract is usually supposed to have resulted 
in the compilation of a history which was early lost. 
But Hirata gives reasons for supposing that this and the 
project of the “ Records of Ancient Matters " were iden- 
tical. If this opinion be accepted, the Records," while 
the oldest existing Japanese book, are, not the third, 
but the second historical work of which mention has 
been preserved, one such having been compiled in 
the year 620, but lost in a fire in the year 645. It 
will thus be seen that it is rather hard to say whom 
we should designate as the author of the work. 

4. /.(?., “Records of Ancient Matters/’ The alternative reading, 

which is probably but an invention of Motowori’s, gives the same meaning 
in pure Japanese (instead of Sincico-Japane^e) sounds. 
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The Emperor Tem-mu, Hiyeda no Are, and Yasumaro 
may all three lay claim to the title. The question, how- 
ever, is of no importance to us, and the share taken by 
Are may well have been exaggerated in the telling. What 
seems to remain as the residue of fact is that the plan 
of a purely national history originated with the Emperor 
Temmu and was finally carried out under his successor 
by Yasumaro, one of the Court Nobles. 

Fuller evidence and confirmatory evidence from other 
sources as to the origin of our Records ” would doubt- 
less be very acceptable. But the very small number of 
readers and writers at that early date, and the almost 
simultaneous compilation of a history (the Chronicles 
of Japan which was better calculated to hit the taste 
of the age, make the absence of such evidence almost 
unavoidable. In any case, and only noticing in passing 
the fact that Japan was never till quite recent years noted 
for such wholesale literary forgeries (for Motowori's con- 
demnation of the “ Chronicles of Old Matters of Former 
Ages has been considered rash by later scholars), — it 
cannot be too much emphasized that in this instance 6 
authenticity is sufficiently proved by internal evidence. 

It is hard to believe that any forger living later than 
the eighth century of our era should have been so well 
able to discard the Chinese “padding” to the old tradi- 
tions, which after the acceptance by the Court of the 
“ Chronicles of Japan," had come to be generally regarded 
as an integral portion of those very traditions ; and it is 
more unlikely still that he should have invented a style 
so little calculated to bring his handiwork into repute. 
He would either have written in fair Chinese, like the 
mass of early Japanese prose writers (and his Preface 
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shows that he could do so if he were so minded) ; or, if 
the tradition of there having been a history written in 
the native tongue had reached him, he would have made 
his composition unmistakably Japanese in form by ar- 
ranging consistent use of characters employed phonetical- 
ly to denote particles and terminations, after the fashion 
followed in the Rituals, and developed (apparently before 
the close of the ninth century) into what is technically 
known as the Mixed Phonetic Style’' {Kana-mazhiri), 
which has remained ever since as the most convenient 
vehicle for writing the language. As it is, his quasi- 
Chinese construction, which breaks down every now and 
then to be helped up again by a few Japanese words 
written phonetically, is surely the first clumsy attempt at 
combining two divergent elements. What however is 
simply incredible is that, if the supposed forger lived even 
only a hundred years later than A.D, 712, he should so 
well have imitated or divined the archaisms of that early 
period. For the eighth century of our era was a great 
turning point in the Japanese language, the Archaic 
Dialect being then replaced by the Classical ; and as the 
Chinese language and literature were alone thenceforward 
considered worthy the student’s attention, there was no 
means of keeping up an acquaintance with the diction of 
earlier reigns, neither do we find the poets of the time 
ever attempting to adorn their verse with obsolete phrase- 
ology. That was an affectation reserved for a later epoch, 
when the diffusion of books rendered it possible. The 
poets of the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries apparent- 
ly wrote as they spoke ; and the test of language alone 
would almost allow of our arranging their compositions 
half century by half century, even without the dates 
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which are given in many instances in the “ Collection 
of a Myriad Leaves and in the Collection of Songs 7 
Ancient and Modern/' — the first two collections of poems 
published by imperial decree in the middle of the eighth, 
and at the commencement of the tenth, century respec- 
tively. 

The above remarks are meant to apply more especially 
to the occasional Japanese words, — all of them Archaic, 
— which, as mentioned above, are used from time to time 
in the prose text of the ‘‘ Records,” to help out the 
author’s meaning and to preserve names whose exact 
pronunciation he wished handed down. That he should 
have invented the Songs would be too monstrous a sup- 
position for any one to entertain, even if we had not 
many of the same and other similar ones preserved in 
the pages of the “Chronicles of Japan,” a work which 
was undoubtedly completed in A.D. 720. The history of 
the Japanese language is too well known to us, we can 
trace its development and decay in too many documents 
reaching from the eighth century to the present time, for 
it to be possible to entertain the notion that the latest 
of these Songs, which have been handed down with 
minute care in a syllabic transcription, is posterior to the 
first half of the eighth century, while the majority must 
be ascribed to an earlier, though uncertain, date. If we 
refer the greater number of them in their present form 
to the sixth century, and allow a further antiquity of one 
or two centuries to others more ancient in sentiment and 
in grammatical usage, we shall probably be making a 
moderate estimate. It is an estimate, moreover, which 
obtains confirmation from the fact that the first notice 
we have of the use of writing in Japan dates from 
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early ia the fifth century ; for it is natural to suppose 
that the Songs believed to have been composed by the 
gods and heroes of antiquity should have been among 
the first things to be written down, while the reverence 
in which they were held would in some cases cause them 
to be transcribed exactly as tradition had bequeathed 
them, even if unintelligible or nearly so, while in others 
the same feeling would lead to the correction of what 
were supposed to be errors or inelegancies. Finally it 
may be well to observe that the authenticity of the 
“ Records ” has never been doubted, though, as has 
already been stated, some of the native commentators 
have not hesitated to charge with spuriousness another 
of their esteemed ancient histories. Now it is unlikely 
gthat, in the war which has been waged between the 
partisans of the Records and those of the Chronicles,” 
some flaw in the former’s title to genuineness and to 
priority should not have been discovered and pointed out 
if it existed. 

During the Middle Ages, when no native Japanese 
works were printed, and not many others excepting the 
Chinese Classics and Buddhist Scriptures, the ‘‘ Records 
of Ancient Matters ” remained in manuscript in the hands 
of the Shinto priesthood. They were first printed in the 
year 1644, at the time when, peace having been finally 
restored to the country and the taste for reading become 
diffused, the great mass of the native literature first began 
to emerge from the manuscript state. This very rare 
edition (which was reprinted in fac-simile in 1798) is in- 
dispensable to any one who would make of the Records ” 
a special study. The next edition was by a Shinto priest, 
Deguchi Nobuyoshi, and appeared in 1687. It has mar- 
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ginal notes of no great value, and several emendations of 
the text. The first-mentioned of these two editions is 
commonly called the Old Printed Edition ’’ but 

has no title beyond that of the original work, — Records 
of Ancient Matters with Marginal Readings ” 

Each is in three volumes. They were succeeded in 

1789-1822 by Motoworfs great edition, entitled “ Ex- 
position of the Records of Ancient Matters ” ('SrVCW). 
This, which is perhaps the most admirable work of which 
Japanese erudition can boast, consists of forty-four large 

volumes, fifteen of which are devoted to the elucidation 

of the first volume of the original, seventeen to the second, 
ten to the third, and the rest to prolegomena, indexes, 
etc. To the ordinary student this Commentary will furnish 
all that he requires, and the charm of IMotoworfs style 
will be found to shed a glamour over the driest parts of 
the original work. The author's judgment only seems to 
fail him occasionally when confronted with the most 

difficult or corrupt passages, or with such as might be 
constructed in a sense unfavourable to his predilections as 
an ardent Shintoist. He frequently quotes the opinions 
of his master Mabuchi, whose own treatise on this subject 
is so rare that the present writer has never seen a copy 
of it, nor does the public library of Tokio possess one. 
Later and less important editions are the Records of 
Ancient Matters with the Ancient Reading " 
a reprint by one of Motowori's pupils of the Chinese 
text and of his Master's Kana reading of it without his 
Commentary, and useful for reference, though the title is 9 
a misnomer, 1803; the Records of Ancient Matters with 
Marginal Notes " by Murakami Tadanori, 

1874; the ‘'Records of Ancient Matters in the Syllabic 
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Character’’ by Sakata no Kaneyasu, 1874, a 

misleading book, as it gives the modern Ka?ia reading 
with its arbitrarily inserted Honorifics and other depar- 
tures from the actual text, as the ipsisswia verba of the 
original work ; the Records of Ancient Matters Revised ’’ 
by Uematsu Shigewoka, 1875. All these 
editions are in three volumes, and the Records of 
Ancient Matters with the Ancient Reading ” has also been 
reprinted in one volume on beautiful thin paper. Another 
in four volumes by Fujihara no Masaoki, 1871, entitled 
the “ Records of Ancient Matters in the Divine Character ” 
is a real curiosity of literature, though other- 
wise of no value. In it the editor has been at the pains 
of reproducing the whole work, according to its modern 
Kami reading, in that adaptation of the Korean alphabetic 
writing which some modern Japanese authors have sup- 
posed to be characters of peculiar age and sanctity, used 
by the ancient gods of their country and named Divine 
Characters ’’ accordingly. 

Besides these actual editions of the ^'Records of Ancient 
Matters,” there is a considerable mass of literature bear- 
ing less directly on the same work, and all of which 
cannot be here enumerated. It may be sufficient to men- 
tion the “ Correct Account of the Divine Age ” 
by Motowori, 3 Vols. 1789, and a commentary thereon 
entitled Tokiha-Gusa ” by Wosada Tomi- 

nobu, from which the present translator has borrowed a 
few ideas ; the Sources of the Ancient Histories ” 
and its sequel entitled “ Exposition of the Ancient His- 
tones (•6‘Slf#), by Hirata Atsutane, begunfprinting in 
1819, works which are specially admirable from a philo- 
logical point of view, and in which the student will 6nd 
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the solution of not a few difficulties which even to Moto- 
wori had been insuperable;'’ the Idzu no ChlWaki'" 
by Tachibana no Moribe, begun printing in 1851, 
a useful commentary on the ‘‘Chronicles of Japan”; the 
Idzu HO Koto-Waki'" by the same author, 

begun printing in 1847, an invaluable help to a compre- 
hension of the Songs contained in both the “ Records ” 
and the “ Chronicles ” ; the Examination of Difficult 
Words” also entitled in 3 Vols., 1831, 

a sort of dictionary of specially perplexing terms and 
phrases, in which light is thrown on many a verbal crux 
and much originality of thought displayed ; and the 
“ Perpetual Commentary on the Chronicles of Japan ” 
by Tanigaha Shisei, 1762, a painstaking 
work written in the Chinese language, 23 VoIs» Neither 
must the “ Ko Gan Slibi' a commentary on the 

Songs contained in the “ Chronicles ” and “ Records ” 
composed by the Buddhist priest Keichiu, who may be 
termed the father of the native school of criticism, be 
forgotten. It is true that most of Keichiu s judgments 
on doubtful points have been superseded by the more 
])erfect erudition of later days ; but some few of his inter- 
pretations may still be followed with advantage. The 
“ Kb Gan SJib',' which was finished in the year 1691, 
has never been printed. It is from these and a few others 
and from the standard dictionaries and general books of 
reference, such as the “ Japanese Words Classified and 


5, Unfortunately the portion already printed does not carry the history 
do\vn even to the close of the ‘‘ Divine Age.” The work is as colossal 
in extent aj it is minute in research, forty-one volumes (including tlie 
eleven forming the “ Sources ”) having already appeared. The *^Idzu no 
Chi-WakV'* and /ihii no Koto-Waki’'' are similarly incomplete. 
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Explained '' the “ Catalogue of Family 

Names ’’ and (coming down to more modern 

times) Arawi Hakuseki’s To£^a that the trans- 

lator has derived most assistance. The majority of the 
useful quotations from the dictionaries, etc., having been 
incorporated by Motowori in his Commentary,” it has 
not often been necessary to mention them by name in the 
notes to the translation. At the same time the translator 
must express his conviction that, as the native authorities 
cannot possibly be dispensed with, so also must their 
assertions be carefully weighed and only accepted with 
discrimination by the critical European investigator. He 
must also thank Mr. Tachibana no Chimori, grandson of 
the eminent scholar Tachibana no Moribe, for kindly 
allowing him to make use of the unpublished portions of 
the hhn no ChlWaki" and the I dzu no Koto-WakiT 
woiks indispensable to the comprehension of the more 
difficult portion of the text of the Records.” To Mr. 
Satow he is indebted for the English and Latin equi- 
valents of the Japanese botanical names, to Capt. Blakiston 
and Mr. Namiye Motokichi for similar assistance with 
regard to the zoological names. 

II Comparing what has been said above with what the 
author tells us in his Preface, the nature of the text, so 
far as language is concerned, will be easily understood. 
The Songs arc written phonetically, syllable by syllable, 
in what is technically known as jManyb-Gana, i, e. entire 
Chinese characters used to represent sound and not sense. 
The rest of the text, which is in prose, is very poor 
Chinese, capable (owing to the ideographic nature of the 
Chinese written character of being read off into 
Japanese. It is also not only full of Japonisms,” but 
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irregularly interspersed with characters which turn the 
text into nonsense for a Chinaman, as they are used 
phonetically to represent certain Japanese words, for which 
the author could not find suitable Chinese equivalents. 
These phonetically written words prove, even apart from 
the notice in the Preface, that the text was never meant 
to be read as pure Chinese. The probability is that 
(sense being considered more important than sound) it 
was read partly in Chinese and partly in Japanese, ac- 
cording to a mode which has since been systematized and 
has become almost universal in this country even in the 
reading of genuine Chinese texts. The modern school of 
Japanese literati^ who push their hatred of everything 
foreign to the bounds of fanaticism, contend however 
that this, their most ancient and revered book, was from 
the first intended to be read exclusively into Japanese. 
Drawing from the other sources of our knowledge of the 
Archaic Dialect, Motowori has even hazarded a restora- 
tion of the Japanese reading of the entire prose text, in 
the whole of which not a single Chinese word is used, 
excepting for the titles of the two Chinese books (the 
Confucian Analects ” and the “ Thousand Character 
Essay which are said to have been brought over to 
Japan in the reign of the Emperor O-jin, and for the 
names of a Korean King and of three or four other i 

6. The translator adopts the terni “ideographic,” because it is’ that 
commonly used and understood, and because this is not the place to^de- 
monstrate its inappropriateness. Strictly speaking, “ logographic ” would 
be preferable to “ ideographic/’ the difference between Chinese characters 
and alphabetic writing being that the former represent in their entirety 
the Chinese words for things and ideas, whereas the latter dissects into 
their component sounds the words of the languages which it is employed 
to write. 
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Koreans and Chinese. Whatever may be their opinion 
on the question at issue, most European scholars, to 
whom the superior sanctity of the Japanese language is 
not an article of faith, will probably agree with Mr. 
Astom in denying to this conjectural restoration the credit 
of representing the genuine words into which Japanese 
eighth century students of history read off the text of 
the “ Records." 


IL 

METHODS OF TRANSLATION. 

To the translator the question above mooted is not 
one of great importance. The text itself must form the 
basis of his version, and not any one’s, — not even Moto- 
wori’s — private and particular reading of it. For this 
reason none of the Honorifics which Motowori inserts as 
prefixes to nouns and terminations to verbs have been 
taken any notice of, but the original has been followed, 
character by character, with as great fidelity as was at- 
tainable. The author too has his Honorifics ; but he does 
not use them so plentifully or so regularly as it pleases 
IMotowoii to represent him as having intended to do. 
On the other hand, Motowori’s occasional emendations of 
the text may generally be accepted. They rarely extend 
to more than single words ; and the errors in the earlier 
editions may frequently be shown to have arisen from 
careless copying of characters originally written, not in 
the square, but in the cursive form. The translator has 
separately considered each case where various readings 

7. “ (jrammar of the Japanese Written Language,” Second Edition, 
Appendix II., p. VI. 
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occur, and has mentioned them in the Notes when they 
seemed of sufficient importance. In some few cases he 
has preferred a reading not approved by Motowori, but 
he always mentions Motowori’s reading rn a Foot-note. 

The main body of the text contains but little to per- 
plex any one who has made a special study of the early 
Japanese writings, and it has already been noticed that 
there is an admirable exegetical literature at the student’s 
command. With the Songs embedded in the prose text 
the case is different, as some of them are among the 
most difficult things in the language, and the comment- 
ators frequently arrive at most discordant interpretations 
of the obscurer passages. In the present version particu- 
lars concerning each Song have, except in a very few 
cases where comment appeared superfluous, been given 13 
in a Foot-note, the general sense being usually first 
indicated, the meaning of particular expressions then 
explained, and various opinions mentioned when they 
seemed worthy of notice. Besides one cw two terms of 
Japanese grammar, the only technical knowledge with 
which the readers of the Notes are necessarily credited 
is that of the use by the Japanese poets of what have 
been st}ded Pillow-Words, Pivots, and Prefaces ; and 
those Pillow- Words which are founded on a jeu-de-mots 
or are of doubtful signification form, with the one excep- 
tion mentioned below, the only case where anything 
contained in the original is omitted from the English 
version.^ After some consideration, it has been deemed 

8. For a special account of the Pillow- Words, etc., see a paper by 
the present writer in Vol. V, Pt. I, pp. 79 et seq. of these “ Transactions,^’ 
and for a briefer notice, his ** Classical Poetry of the Japanese,” pp. 

5 and 6. 
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advisable to print in an Appendix the Japanese text of 
all the Songs, transliterated into Roman. Students will 
thus find it easier to form their own opinion on the 
interpretatian of doubtful passages. The importance 
likewise of these Songs, as the most ancient specimens 
of Altaic speech, makes it right to give them as much 
publicity as possible. 

The text of the “ Records ” is, like many other Japanese 
texts, completely devoid of breaks corresponding to the 
chapters and paragraphs into which European works are 
divided With the occasional exception of a pause after 
a catalogue of gods or princes, and of notes inserted in 
smaller type and generally containing genealogies or 
indicating the pi enunciation of certain words, the whole 
story, prose and verse, runs on from beginning to end 
with no interruptions other than those marked by the 
conclusion of Vol. I and by the death of each emperor 
in Vols. II and III. Faithfulness however scarcely seems 
to demand more than this statement; for a similarly 
continuous printing of the English version would attain 
no end but that of making a very dry piece of reading 
more arduous still. Moreov^er there are certain traditional 
names by which tlie various episodes of the so-called 

Divine Age ” are known to the native scholars, and 
according to which the text of Vol. I may naturally be 
divided. The reigns of the emperors form a similar 
foundation for the analysis of Vols. II and III, which 
contain the account of the Human Age.” It has been 
thought that it would be well to mark such natural 
14 divisions by the use of numbered Sections with marginal 

o 

headings. The titles proposed by Motowori in the 
Prolegomena to his Commentary have been adopted with 
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scarcely any alteration in the case of Vol. I, In Vols. II 
and III, where his sections mostly embrace the whole 
reign of an emperor, and the titles given by him to 
each Section consists only of the name of the palace 
where each emperor is said to have resided, there is less 
advantasre in following him ; for those Sections are often 
inordinately long, and their titles occasionally misleading 
and always inconvenient for purposes of reference, as the 
Japanese emperors are commonly known, not by the 
names of their places of residence, but by their “ canonical 
names/' Motowori, as an ardent nationalist, of course 
rejected these canonical names,'' because they were 
first applied to the Japanese emperors at a comparatively 
late date in imitation of Chinese usage. But to a foreigner 
this need be no sufficient reason for discarding them. 
The Sections in the translation of Vols. II and III have 
therefore been obtained by breaking up the longer reigns 
into appropriate portions ; and in such Sections, as also 
in the Foot-notes, the emperors are alwa3"s mentioned 
by their canonical names. The Vol. mentioned in 
brackets on every right-hand page is that of Motowori*s 
Commentary which treats of the Section contained in 
that page. 

The Notes translated from the original are indented, 
and are printed small when they are in small type in 

9. The practice of bestowing a canonical name {okurma on an 
emperor after his decease dates from the latter part of the eighth century 
of our era when, at the command of the emperor Kuwam-mii, a scholar 
named Mifune-no-Mahito selected suitable “canonical names” for all the 
previous sovereign'^, from jim-mu down to Ivuwan*mu s immediate prc. 
decessor. from that time forward every emperor Inis received his 
“ canonical name ” soon after <leath, and it i'; generally by it alone that 
he is known to history. 
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the Japanese text. Those only which give directions for 
pronouncing certain characters phonetically have been 
omitted, as they have no significance when the original 
tongue and method of writing are exchanged for foreign 
vehicles of thought and expression. The Songs have 
likewise been indented for the sake of clearness, and each 
one printed as a separate paragraph, khe occasionally 
unavoidable insertion in the translation of important words 
not occurring in the Japanese text has been indicated by 
printing such w<:>rds within square brackets. The trans- 
lator’s Notes, which figure at the bottom of each page, 
do nut aim at anything more than the exegesis of the 
actual text. To illustrate its subject-matter from other 
sources, as IMutowuri does, and to enlarge on all the 
subjects connected with Japanese antiquity which are 
sometimes merely alluded to in a single phrase, would 
require several more volumes the size of this one, many 
years of labour on the part of the investigator, and an 
unusually large stock of patience on the reader’s part. 
The Notes terminate with the death of the Emperor Ken- 
zo, after which the text ceases to offer any interest, except 
as a comment on the genealogies given in the Chroni- 
cles of Japan.” 

Without forgetting the fact that so-called equivalent 
terms in two languages rarely quite cover each other, 
and that it may therefore be necessary in some cases to 
render one Japanese word by two or three different 
English words according to the context, the translator 
has striven to keep such diversity within the narrowest 
limits, as it tends to give a false impression of the 
original, implying that it possesses a versatility of thought 
which is indeed characteristic of Modern Europe^ but 
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not at all of Early Japan. With reference to this point 
a certain class of words must be mentioned, as the 
English translation is unavoidably defective in their case, 
owing to the fact of our language not possessing sufficiently 
close synonyms for them. They are chiefly the names of 
titles, and are the following : — 


A^^aUi’no-atahe roughly rendered by Departmental Suzerain. 

^lgata-7iiishi “ 


Departmental Lord, 

.Isomi {Ason\ “ 

(C 

“ Court Noble. 

A take ‘‘ 

Ck 

“ Sttzerain. 

Hike 


" Prince, 

llime “ 


Princess. 

Inaki “ 

- 

“ Territorial I^ord. 

Iratsiiko ‘‘ 

- 

“ Lord. 

/rats time 


“ Lady. 

Kami ‘‘ 

- 

Deity. 

Kinn 

“ 

Duke. 

Ma 


True. 

Miko laE) 



Mi Ko 


“• August Child. 

Mikoto “■ 


“ Augusiiiess. 

Miyatstiko “ 


‘‘ P tiler. 

Murazhi 


Chief. 

Omi “ 

u 

"" Grandee. 

Sukiifie '"■ 


Noble. 


IVake (in the names of human beings) Lord, 

It must be understood that no special significance is 
to be attached to the use of such words as Duke,’' 
Suzerain,” etc. They are merely, so to speak, labels 
by which titles that are distinct in the original are sought 
to be kept distinct in the translation. Many of them also 
are used as that species of hereditary titular designation 
which the translator has ventured to call the gentile 
name.”^'^‘ Where possible, indeed, the etymological 

lo. See Sect, IV. of this Introduction and Sect. XIV, Note 5 of 
the Transration. 
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meaning of the Japanese word has been preserved. Thus 
nioi seems to be rightly derived by Motowori from oho- 
mi, “ great body and “ grandee is therefore the 
nearest English equivalent. Similarly unirazhi, chief/’ is 
a corruption of two words signifying “ master of a tribe.” 
On the other hand, both the etymology and the precise 
import of the title of wake are extremely doubtful. Hike 
and hime again, if they really come from hi ko, “ sun- 
child ” and hi me, '' sun-female ” (or “ fire child ” and 
‘‘ fire-female ”), hav'e wandered so far from their origin 
as, even in Archaic times, to have been nothing more 
than Honorific appellations, corresponding in a loose 
fashion to the English words prince and princess,” or 
lord and lady,” — in some cases perhaps meaning scarcely 
more than ** youth and maiden.” 

The four words kami, ma, miko and uiikoto alone call 
for special notice ; and ma may be disposed of first. It is 
of uncertain origin, but identified by the native philologists 
with the perpetually recurring honorific rendered 

“ august.” As, when written ideograpraphically, it is 
always represented by the Chinese character the 

translator renders it in English by “ true but it must 
be understood that this word has no force beyond that 
of an Honorific. 

Mikoto, rendered “ August ness,” is properly a corn- 
17 pound, mi koto, “ august thing.” It is used as a title, 
somewhat after the fashion of our words Majesty ” and 
Highness,” being suffixed to the names of exalted human 
personages, and also of gods and goddesses. For the 
sake of clearness in the English translation this title is 
prefixed and used with the possessive pronoun, thus : 
Yamaio- Take-no-Mikoto, His August ness Yamato-Take. 
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With regard to the title read utiko by the native 
commentators, it is represented in two ways in the 
Chinese text. When a young prince is denoted by it, 
we find the characters “ august child," reminding 

us of the Spanish title of infante. But in other cases 
it is written with the single character King,” and 

it may be questioned whether the reading of it as miko 
is not arbitrary. Many indications lead us to suppose 
that in Early Japan something similar to the feudal 
system, which again obtained during the Middle Ages, 
was in force ; and if so, then some of these “ kings,” 
may have been kings indeed after a fashion ; and to 
degrade their title, as do the modern commentators, to 
that of “ prince ” is an anachronism. In any case the 
safest plan, if we would not help to obscure this interesting 
political question, is to adhere to the proper signification 
of the character in the text, and that character is 
“ King.”'' 

Of all the words for which it is hard to find a suitable 
English equivalent, Kami is the hardest. Indeed there 
is no English word which renders it with any near 
approach to exactness. If therefore it is here rendered 
by the word “ deity ” (“ deity ” being preferred to god ” 
because it includes superior beings of both sexes), it must 
be clearly understood that the word “ deity ” is taken 
in a sense not sanctioned by any English dictionary ; for 
kami, and “ deity ” or “ god," only correspond to each 
other in a very rough manner. The proper meaning of 
the word '' kamV' is ‘‘top," or “above"; and it is still 
constantly so used. For this reason it has the secondary 
sense of “ hair of the head ; * and only the hair on the top 

II. ConJ\ Section LVI. Note 7. 
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of the head, — not the hair on the face, — is so designated. 
Similarly the Government, in popular phraseology, is 
0 Kami, literally ‘‘ the honorably above and down to 
a few years ago Kami was the name of a certain titular 
provincial rank. Thus it may be understood how the word 
was naturally applied to superiors in general, and especially 
to those more than human superiors whom we call 
“ gods,” A Japanese, to whom the origin of the word 
is |^)atent, and who uses it ever}^ day in contexts by no 
means divine, does not receiv^e from the word Kami the 
same impression of awe which is produced on the more 
earnest European mind by the words “ deity ” and “ god,” 
with their very different associations. In using the word 
“ deity,” therefore; to translate the Japanese term Kami 
we must, so to speak, bring it down from the heights 
to which Western thought has raised it. In fact Kami 
does not mean much more than “ superior.” This subject 
will be noticed again in Section V of the present Introduc- 
tion ; but so far as the word Kami itself is concerned, 
these remarks may suffice. 

To conclude this Section, the translator must advert 
to his treatment of Proper Names, and he feels that he 
must plead guilty to a certain amount of inconsistency 
on this head. Indeed the treatment of Proper Names is 
always an embarrassment, partly because it is often 
difficult to determine what is a Pro^^er Name, and partly 
because in translating a text into a foreign tongue Proper 
Names, whose meanings are evident in the original 
and perhaps have a bearing on the story, lose their 
significance ; and the translator has therefore first of all 
to decide whether the name is really a Proper Name at 
all or simply a description of the personage or place, 
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and next, whether he will sacrifice the meaning because 
the word is used as a name, or preserve the original 
name and thus fail to render the meaning, — a meaning 
which may be of importance as revealing the channels 
in which ancient thought flowed. For instance Oho- 
kuni-nushi-no-kami , “ the Deity Master of the Great 
Land,’' is clearly nothing more than a description of the 
god in question,, who had several other names, and the 
reason of whose adoptiou of this special one was that 
the sovereignty of the “ Great Land,” i.e. of Japan (or 
rather of Idzumo and the neighbouring provinces in 
north-western Japan), was ceded to him by another 
god, whom he deceived and whose daughter he ran 
away with.^^ Again Toyo-ashihara-no-chi-aki-no-naga-i- 
ho-aki-no-rnidzU'ho-no-kuni, which signifies ‘‘ the Luxuriant 
Reed-Moor, the Land of Fresh Rice-ears, — of a Thousand *9 
Autumns, — of Long Five Hundred Autumns ” cannot 
possibly be regarded as more than an honorific descript io?t 
of Japan. Such a catalogue of words could never have 
beenAisedasa name. On the other hand it is plain that 
Tema was simply the proper name of a certain mountain, 
because there is no known word in Archaic Japanese to 
which it can with certainty be traced. The difficulty is 
with the intermediate cases, — the cases of those^names 
which are but partly comprehensible or partly applicable 
to their bearers ; and the difficulty is one of which there 
would seem to be no satisfactory solution possible. The 
translator may therefore merely state that in Vol. I of 
these “ Records,” where an unusual number of the Proper . 
Names have a bearing on the legends related in the 
text, he has, wherever feasible, translated all those which 
.la;. -.Sec the legend in Sect, XXIII. 
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are borne by persons, whether hnman or divine. In the 
succeeding Volumes he has not done so, nor has he, 
except in a very small number of instances, translated 
the Proper Names of places in any of the three volumes. 
In order, however, to convey all the needful information 
both as to sound and as to sense, the Japanese original 
is always indicated in a Foot-note when the translation 
has the name in English, and vice versa, while all 
doubtful etymologies arc discussed. 

III. 

THE ‘‘ CHRONICLES OF JAPAN.” 

It will have been gathered from what has been already 
said, and it is indeed generally known, that the Records 
of Ancient Matters ” do not stand alone. To say nothing 
of the Chronicles of Old Matters of Former Age ” whose 
genuineness is disputed, there is another undoubtedly 
authentic work with which no student of Japanese anti- 
quity can dispense. It is entitled Nihon~Gi, i.e., “Chro- 
nicles of Japan,” and is second only in value to the 
“ Records,” which it has always excelled in popular favour. 
It was completed in A.D. 720, eight years after the 
“ Records of Ancient Matters ” had been presented to 
the Empress Gem-miyo. 

The scope of the two histories is the same ; but the 
language of the later one and its manner of treating the 
national traditions stand in notable contrast to the unpre- 
20 tending simplicity of the elder work. Not only is the 
style (excepting in the Songs, which had to be left as 
they Were or sacrified altogether) completely Chinese, — in 
fact to a great extent a cento of well-worn Cluaese 
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phrases, — but the subject-matter is touched up, re-arranged, 
and polished, so as to make the work resemble a Chinese 
history so far as that was possible. Chinese philosophi- 
cal speculaticwfts and moral precepts are intermingled with 
the cruder traditions that had descended from Japanese 
antiquity. Thus the naturalistic Japanese account of the 
creation is ushered in by a few sentences which trace the 
origin of ail things to Yin and Yang ([^j^), the Passive 
and Active Essences of Chinese philosophy. The legen- 
dary Emperor Jim-mu is credited with speeches made up 
of quotations from the Yi Chlng}"^'' the ''Li " 

and other standard Chinese works. A few of the nio^t 
childish of the national traditions are omitted, for in- 
stance the story of the White Hare of Inaba,'’ that 
of the gods obtaining counsel of a toad, and that of the 
hosj»tality which a speaking mouse . extended to the 
deity Master- of-the Great- Land. Sometimes the original 
tradition is simply softened down or explained away. 
A notable instance of this occurs in the account of 
the visit of the deity Izanagi^® to Hades, whither he 
goes in qi^st of his dead wife, and among other things 
has to scale the Even Pass (or Hill) of Hades. In 
the tradition preserved in the “ Records ” and indeed 
even in the Chronicles/’ this pass or hill is mentioned 
as a literal geographical fact. But the compiler of the 
latter work, whose object it was to appear and to 
make his forefathers appear, as reasonable as a learned 
Chinese, adds a gloss to the effect that “One accoun 


^ 3 * 

15. See Sects. XXI. XXVII and XXIII. 

16. Rendered in the English translation by the Male- Who -Invites.’’ 

17. Vhjffo tsit Hir^^-Saka. 
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says that the Even Hill of Hades is no distinct place, 
but simply the moment when breathing ceases at the 
time of death ” ; — not a happy guess certainly, for this 
pass is mentioned in connection with Izanagi’s return to 
the land of the living. In sliort we may say of this 
work what was said of the Septuagint, — that it rationalizes. 

Perhaps it will be asked, how can it have come to pass 
I that a book in which the national traditions are thus" un- 
mistakably tampered with, and which is moreover written 
in Chinese instead of in the native tongue, has enjoyed 
such a much greater share of popularity than the more 
genuine woik? 

The answer lies on the surface : the concessions made 
to Chinese notions went far towards satisfying minds 
trained on Chinese models, while at the same time the 
reader had his respect for the old native emperors in- 
creased, and was enabled to preserv^’e some sort of belief 
in the native gods. People are rarely quite logical in 
such matters, particularly in an early stage of society ; 
and difficulties are glossed over rather than insisted upon. 
The beginning of the world, for instance, or, to use 
Japanese phraseology, the separation of heaven and 
earth ” took place a long time ago ; and perhaps, al- 
though there could of course be no philosophical doubt 
as to the cause of this event having been the interaction 
of the passiv^e and Active Essences, it might also some- 
how be true that Izanagi and Izanami (the “ Male Who- 
invites ” and the Female-Who-Invites ”) were the pro- 
genitor and progenitrix of Japan. Who knows but what in 
them the formative principles may not have been embodied, 
represented, or figured forth after a fashion not quite deter- 
mined, but none the less real ? As a matter of fact, the 
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two deities in question have often been spoken of in 
Japanese books under such designations as -the ''Yin 
Deity ” and the “ Yang Deity/' and in his Chinese Pre- 
face tlie very compiler of these Records " lends his 
sanction to the use of such phraseology, though, if'Vve 
look closely at the part taken by the gods in the legend 
narrated in Sect. IV, it would seem but imperfectly ap- 
plicable. If again early sovereigns, such as the Empress 
Jin-g5, address their troops in sentences cribbed from the 
"Shu ChingT^^ or, like the Empsror Kei-ko, describe the 
Ainos in terms that would only suit the pages of a Chinese 
topographer, — both these personages being supposed to 
have lived prior to the opening up of intercourse with the 
continent of Asia, — the anachronism was partly hidden 
by the fact of the work which thus recorded their doings 
being itself written in the Chinese language, where such 
phrases only sounded natural. In some instances, too, the 
Chinese usage had so completely superseded the native 22 
one as to cause the latter to have been almost forgotten 
excepting by the members of the Shintd priesthood! This 
happened in the case of the Chinese method of divination . 
by means of a tortoise-shell, whose introduction caused 
the elder native custom of divination through the shoulder- 
blade of a deer to fall into desuetude. Whether indeed 
this native custom itself may not perhaps be traced back 
to still earlier continental influence is another question. 

So far as any documentary information reaches, divination 
through the shoulder-blade of a deer was the most an- 
cient Japanese method of ascertaining the will of the gods. 
The use of the Chinese sexagenary cycle for counting 
years, months, and days is another instance of the im- 


18. m ' 
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ported usage haviug become so thoroughly incofporated 
with native habits of mind as to make the anachronism 
of employing it when speaking of a period confessedly 
anterior to the introduction of continental civilization pass 
unnoticed. As for the (to a modern European) grotesque 
notion of pretending to give the precise months and days 
of events supposed to have occurred a thousand years 
before the date assigned to the introduction of astronomi- 
cal instruments, of observatories, and even of the art of 
writing, that is another of those inconsistencies which, 
while lying on the very surface, yet so easily escape the 
uncritical Oriental mind/'^ Semi-civilized people tire of 
asking questions, and to question antiquity, which fills so 
great a place in tlieir thoughts, is the last thing that 
would occur to any of their learned men, whose mental 
attitude is characteristically represented by Confucius when 
he calls himself “ A transmitter and not a maker, be- 
lieving in and loving the ancients/’^ As regards the 
question of language, standard Chinese soon became easier 
to understand than Archaic Japanese, as the former 
23 alone was taught in the schools and the native language 
changed rapidly during the century or two that followed 
the diffusion of the foreign tongue and civilization. We 


19. Details as to the adoption by the Japanese of the Chinese system 
of computing time will be found in the late Mr. Bramsen’s ‘‘Japanese 
Chronological Tables,” where that lamented scholar brands the whole 
system of fictitious dates applied in the first histories of Japao,” as one 
of the greatest literary frauds over perpetrated, from which we may infer 
how little trust can be placed in the early Japanese historical works.’’ 
See also Motowori’s “Inquiry into the True Chronology,” pp. 33-36, and 
his second work on the same subject entitled “ Discussion of the Objections 
to the Inquiry into the True Chronology,” pp. 46 et stq, 

20. “Confucian Analects,” Book VII. Chap. I. Dr. Legge’s translation. 
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have only to call to mind the relative facility to most of 
ourselves of a Latin book and of one written in Early 
English. Of course, as soon as the principles of the 
Japanese Renaissance had taken hold of men’s minds in 
the eighteenth century, the more genuine, more national 
work assumed its proper place in the estimation of students. 
But the uncouthness of the style according to modern 
ideas, and the greater amount of explanation of all sorts 
that is required in order to make the “ Records of An- 
cient Matters " intelligible, must always prevent them 
from attaining to the popularity of the sister history. 
Thus, though published almost simultaneously, the ten- 
dendes of the two works were very different, and their 
fate has differed accordingly. 

To the European student the chief value of the 
“ Chronicles of Japan ” lies in the fact that their author, 
in treating of the so-called “ Divine Age,” often gives a 
number of various forms of the same legend under the 
heading of “ One account says,” suffixed in the form of 
a note to the main text. No phrase is more commonly 
met with in later treatises on Japanese history than this, 
— ** One account in the ‘ Chronicles of Japan ' says/’ and 
it will be met with occasionally in the Foot notes to the 
present translation. There are likewise instances of the 
author of the Chronicles ” having preserved, either in 
the text or in “ One account,” traditions omitted by the 
compiler of the Records.” Such are, for instance, the 
quaint legend invented to explain the fact that the sun 
and moon do not shine simultaneously,^^ and the curious 
development of the legend of the expulsion of the deity u 

21 . It may perhaps be worth while to quote this legend infulL It 
ia as follows ; 
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Susa-iid-wo (“ Impetuous Male ”)» telling us of the hos- 
pitality which was refused to him by the other gods 
when he appeared before them to beg for shelter. Many 
of the Songs, too, in the “ Chronicles are different from 
those in the “ Records,” and make a precious addition to 
our vocabulary of Archaic Japanese. The prose text, 
likewise, contains in the shape of notes, numbers of read- 
ings by which the pronunciation of words written ideo- 
graphically, or the meaning of words written phonetically 
in the “ Records ” may be ascertained. Finally the 
‘‘Chronicles” give us the annals of seventy -two years not 
comprised in the plan of the “ Records,” by carrying 
down to A.D. 700 the history which in the “ Records ” 
stops at the year 628. Although therefore it is a mistake 

“ One account says that the Heaven-Shining Great Deity, being in 
Heaven said ; ' I hear that in the Central Land of Reed- Plains (z>. Japan) 

there is a Food -Possessing Deity. Do thou, Thine Augustness Moon-Night 
Possessor, go and see.’ His August ness the Moon-Night Possessor, having 
received these orders, descended [to earth], and arrived at the place where 
the Food-Possessing Deity was. The Food- Possessing Deity forthwith, on 
tiiining her head towards the land, produced rice from her mo uth ; again, on 
turning to the sea, she also produced from her mouth things broad of fin and 
things narrow of fin; again, on turning to the mountains, she also pro- 
duced from her mouth things rough of hair and things soft of hair, 
fiaving collected together all these things, she offered them [to the 
Moon-God] as a feast on a hundred tables. At this time His August - 
ness the Moon-Night-Possessor, being angry and colouring up, said : 
‘How filthy! how vulgar! What! shalt thou dare to feed me with 
things spat out from thy mouth?’ [and with these words], he drew his 
sabre and slew her. Afterwards he made his report [to the Sun-God- 
dess]. When he told her all the particulars, the Heaven- Shining Great 
Deity was very angry, and said : ‘ 'hhou art a wicked Deity, whom it 

IS not right for me to see;’ — and forthwith she and His Augustness the 
Mbon-Night- Possessor dwelt separately day and night.” The partly 
parallel legend given in these “Records’.’ forms the aubject of Sect. XVII 
of the Translation. 
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ta assert, as some have done, that the Chronicles of 
Japan*' must be placed at the head of all the Japanese 
historical works, their assistance can in no wise be 
dispensed with by the student of Japanese mythology 
and of the Japanese language.^^ 

IV. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EARLY JAPANESE. 

The Japanese of the mythical period, as pictured in 
the legends preserved by the compiler of the “ Records 
of Ancient Matters/' were a race who had long emerged 
from the savage state, and had attained to a high level 
of barbaric skill. The Stone Age was forgotten by them 
— or nearly so, — and the evidence points to their never 
having passed through a genuine Bronze Age, though the 
knowledge of bronze was at a later period introduced 
from the neighbouring continent. They used iron for^S 
manufacturing spears, swords, and knives of various 
shapes, and likewise for the more peaceful purpose of 
making hooks wherewith to angle, or to fasten the 
doors of their huts. Their other warlike and hunting 
implements (besides traps and gins, which appear to 
have been used equally for catching beasts and birds 
and for destroying human enemies) were bows and 
elbow-pads, — the latter seemingly of skin, while special 
allusion is made to the fact that the arrows were 
feathered. Perhaps clubs should be added to the list. 
Of the bows and arrows, swords and knives, there is 
perpetual mention ; but nowhere do we hear of the tools 

2a. Compere Mr. Satow’s remarks on this stU>ject in Vol. UI, Ft. I, 
pp. 2U2S of these Trsossetions/' 
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with which they were manufactured, and there is the 
same remarkable silence regarding such widely spread 
domestic implements as the saw and the axe. We hear, 
hovvever^ of the pestle and fire-drill, of the wedge, of 
the sickle, and of the shuttle used in weaving. 

Navigation seems to have been in a very elementary 
stage. Indeed the art of sailing was, as we know from 
the classical literature of the country, but little practised 
in Japan even so late as the middle of the tenth century 
of our era subsequent to the general diffusion of Chinese 
civilization, though rowing and punting are often men- 
tiond by the early poets. In one passage of the 
Records" and in another of the “Chronicles," mention 
is made of a “two-forked boat" used on inland pools 
or lakes ; but, as a rule, in the earlier portions of those 
works, \ve read only of people going to sea or being sent 
^ down from heaven in water-proof baskets without oars, 
and reaching their destination not through any efforts of 
-tlicir own, but through supernatural inter-position.^ 

fo what we should call towns or villages very little 
t) reference is made anywhere in the “ Records " or in 
that portion of the “ Chronicles " which contains the 
acaaint of the so-called “ Divine Age.” But from what 

• 23.- A curious scrap of the history of Japanese civilization is pre- 

served in the nord kaji^ whose exclusive acceptation in the modern 
tongue is ‘‘ rudder.” Tn archaic Japanese it meant “ oar,” a signification 
which is now expressed by the term ro, which has been borrowed from 
the Chinese It is a matter of (iel>atc whether the ancient Japanese 
boats po^^essed such an appliance as a rtuider^ and the word tagishi or 
hasA ecu crediwd nith that meaning. The more likely opinion 
eeems- to U- ^hat both 4 he- thing and -the word were specialized in later 
times, tlte early Japanese boatmen having made any oar <lo duty for a 
rudder when circumstances necessitated the- use of-’one. - - V. '' 
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we learn incidentally, it would seem that the scanty 
population was chiefly distributed in small hamlets :and 
isolated dwellings along the coast and up tl.ie. course* of 
the larger streams. Of house-building there is' frequ^t 
mention, — especially of the building of palaces or temples 
for sovereigns or gods, — the words palace ” and 
temple '' being (it should be mentioned) represented in 
Japanese by the same term. Sometimes, in describing 
the construction of such a sacred dwelling, the author of 
the Records,'* abandoning his usual flat and monotonous 
style, soars away on poetic wings, as when, for instance, 
he tells how the monarch of Idzumo, on abdicating in 
favour of the Sun-Goddess’s descendant, covenanted that 
the latter should make stout his temple pillars on the 
nethermost rock-bottom, and make high the cross-beams 
to the plain of High Heaven.”'^ It must not, liowever, 
be inferred from such language that these so-called palaces 
and temples were of very gorgeous and imposing aspect. 
The more exact notices to be culled from the ancient 
Shinto Rituals (which are but little posterior to the 
Records” and in no wise contradict the inferences to 
be drawn from the latter) having been already summarized 
by Mr. Satow, it may be as well to quote that gentle- 
mans words. He says “ The palace of the Japanese 
sovereign was a wooden but,- with its pillars planted in the 
ground, instead of being erected upon broad flat stones 
as in modern buildings. ' The whole- frame^work, con- 
sisting of posts, beams, rafters, door-posts , apd window- 
frames, was tied together with cords made by twisting 
the long 'fibrous stems of climbing plants, such as Pueraria 

24^ See the end of Sect. XXXIL- > ' 

25. .See Voi. IX, Pt. II, pp. 191-192, of these “ Trausac'tions/’ * ’ 
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Thunbergiana {kuzu) and Wistaria Sinensis The 

floor must have been low down, so that the occupants of 
the building, as they squatted or lay on their mats, were 
exposed to the stealthy attacks of venomous snakes, which 
were probably far more numerous in the earliest ages when 
the country was for the most part uncultivated, than at the 

present day There seems some reason to think that 

the yuka^ here translated floor, was originally nothing but 
a couch which ran round the sides of the hut, the rest 
27 of the space being simply a mud-floor, and that the 
size of the couch was gradually increased until it oc* 
copied the whole interior. The rafters projected upward 
beyond the ridge-pole, crossing each other as is seen 
in the roofs of modern Shin-tau temples, whether their 
architecture be in conformity with early traditions (in 
whkh case all the rafters are so crossed) or modified 
in accordance with more advanced principles of con- 
struction, and the crossed rafters retained only as orna- 
ments at the two ends of the ridge. The roof was 
thatched, and perhaps had a gable at each end, with a 
hole to allow the smoke of the wood-fire to escape, so 
that it was possible for birds flying in and perching on 
the beams overhead, to defile the food, or the fire with 
which it was cooked.” To this description it need only 
be added that fences were in use, and that the wooden 
doors, sometimes fastened by means of hooks, resembled 
those with which we are femiliar in Europe rather than 
the sliding, screen-like doors of modern Japan. The 
windows seem to have been mere holes. Rugs of skins 
and rush matting were occasionally brought in to sit 
upon, and we even hear once or twice of silk rugs ” 
beingused for the same purpose by the noble and wealthy. 
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The habits of personal cleanliness which so pleasantiy 
distinguish the modern Japanese from their neighbours in 
continental Asia, though less fully developed than at 
present, would seem to have existed in the germ in early 
times, as we read more than once of bathing in rivers, 
and are told of bathing-women being specially attached 
to the person of a certain imperial infant. Lustrations, 
too, formed part of the religious practices of the race. 
Latrines are mentioned several times. They would ap- 
pear to have been situated away from the houses and to 
have generally been placed over a running stream, whence 
doubtless the name for latrine in the Archaic Dialect, — 
kaha^ya i.e. ‘‘ river house.” A well-known Japanese 
classic of the tenth century, the Yamato Tales, tells 
us indeed that in older days the people dwelt in houses 
raised on “ plat-forms built out on the river Ikuta,” and 
goes on to relate a story which presupposes such a 
method of architecture.^' A passage in the account of 28 
the reign of the Emperor Jim-mu which occurs both in 
the Records ” and in the ** Chronicles,” and another in 
the reign of the Emperor Sui-nin occurring in the “ Re- 
cords ” only, might be interpreted so as to support this 
statement.^ But both are extremely obscure, and beyond 
the fact that people who habitually lived near the water 
may have built their houses after the aquatic fashion 
practised in different parts of the world by certain savage 
tribes both ancient and modern, the present writer is not 
aware of any authority for the assertion that they actually 

26. Yamato Mono^tari, 

27. For a translation of this story see the present writer's « Classical 
Poetry of the Japanese,” pp. 42.44. 

28. See Sect. XLIV, Note 12 and Sect. LXXII, Note 29. 
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did so except the isolated passage in the Yarnato Tales 
just quoted. 

A peculiar sort of dwelling-place which the two old 
histories bring prominently under our notice, is the so- 
called “ parturition-house/’ — a one-roomed hut without 
windows which a woman was expected to build and re- 
tire into for the purpose of being delivered unseen.^ It 
would also appear to be not unlikely that newly-married 
29 couples retired into a specially built hut for the purpose 
of consummating the maniage, and it is certain that 

29. Mr. Ernest Satow, who in 187S visited the island of Hachijd, 
gives the follow'ing details concerning ihe observance down to modern 
times in that remote corner of the Japanese Empire of the custom men- 
tioned in the text : “ In Elachijo women, when about lo become mothers, 

were formerly driven out to the huts on the mountain-side, and according 
to .the accounts of native writers, left to shift for themselves, the re^lt 
not unfrequently being the death of the new'born infant, or if it survived 
the rude circumstances under which it first saw’ the light, tlie ^eeds of 
disease w^ere sown w’hich clung 10 it througliout its after life The rule 
of non- intercourse w'as so ^'trictl} enforced, that the w’oman wa-' not allow’- 
ed to leave the hut even to vi^it her own parents at the point of death, 
and besides the injurious cflecls that this solitary confinement must have 
bad on the wdves ihcmsclve's. their prolonged absence wa;, a 5>erious loss 
to households, where there were elder children and large establishmehls 
to be superintended, d’he rigour of the custom w’as so far relaxed in 
modern times, that the huts were no longer built on the hills, but were 
constructed inside the homestead. It was a subject of w’onder to people 
from father part^ of Japan that the senseless practice should still be kept 
up, and its abolition was t^ften recommended, but the administration of 
the Shoguns wa'' not animated by a reforming spirit, and it remained for 
the Government of the Mikado to exhort the islamlers to abandon this 
and the previously mentioned custom. Tliey are therefore no longer 
sanctioned by official authority and the force of social opinion against 
them is increasing, so that before long these relics of ancient ceremonial 
religion will in all probability have disappeared from the group of islands.” 
(Trans, of the Asiat.- Soe. of Japan, Vol. VI, part III. pp. 455-6.) 
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for each sovereign a new palace was erected on his 
accession, 

Castles are not distinctly spoken of till a period which, 
though still mythical in the opinion of the present writer 
coincides according to the received chronology with the 
first century B. C. We then til's t meet with the curious 
term “ rice-castle/’ whose precise, signification is a matter 
of dispute among the native commentators, but which, 
on comparison with Chinese descriptions of the Early 
Japanese, should probably be understood to mean a kind 
of palisade serving the purpose of a redoubt, behind 
Avhich the warriors could ensconce themselves If this 
conjecture be correct, we have here a good instance of a 
word, so to speak, moving upward with tlie march of 
civilization, the term, which formerly denoted something 
not much better than a fence, having later come to 
convey the idea of a stone castle. 

To conclude the subject of d welling-places, it should 
be stated that cav^e-dwellers are sometimes alluded to. 
The legend of the retirement of the Sun-Goddess into a 

cavern may possibly suggest to some the idea of an 

early period when such habitations were the normal 
abodes of the ancestors of the Japanese race.^^ But at 
the time when the national traditions assumed their 

present shape, such a state of things had certainly quite 
passed away, if it ever existed, and only barbarous 
Ain os and rough bands of robbers are credited with the 
construction of sucki primitive retreats Natural cav'^es 

30. See Sect LXX. X'<'U n 'Ftie Javanese lerm is ina-ki^ ki being 
an Archaic term for “ taslle." 

31. See Sect. X\'I, M- nt’on of ^ ca\ c-dwelleis will also be found in 

Sects. XLVIII, and LXXX. - : 
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(it may be well to state) are rare in Japan, and the 
caves that are alluded to were mostly artificial, as may 
be gathered from the context. 

The food of the Early Japanese consisted of fish and 
of the flesh of the wild creatures which fell by the 

hunter’s arrow or were taken in the trapper’s snare,— ^an 
animal diet with which Buddhist prohibitions had not 
yet interfered, as they began to do in early historical 
times. Rice is the only cereal of which there is such 

mention made as to place it beyond a doubt that its 
30 cultivation dates back to time immemorial. Beans, millet, 
and barley are indeed named once, together with silk- 
worms, in the account of the “ Divine Age.”*^ But the 
passage has every aspect of an interpolation in the 

legend, perhaps not dating back long before the time 
of the eighth century compiler. A few unimportant 
vegetables and fruits, of most of which there is but a 
single mention, will be found in the list of plants given 
below. *rhe intoxicating liquor called sake was known 

in Japan during the mythical period,® and so were 
chopsticks for eating the food with. Cooking-pots and 
cups and dishes — the latter both of earthenware and of 
leaves of trees, — are also mentioned ; but of the use of 
fire for warming purposes we hear nothing. Tables are 
named several times, but never in connection with food. 
They would seem to have been exclusiuely used for the 
purpose of presenting offerings on, and were probably 
quite small and low, — in fact rather trays than tables 
according to European ideas. 

In the use of clothing and the specialization of garments 

3 ?' !ke the latter part of S€cr. XVII. 

33 - See Sect. XVIIl, Note 16. 
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the Early Japanese had reached a high level. We read 
in the most ancient legends of upper garments, skirts, 
trowsers, girdles, veils, and hats, while both sexes 
adorned themselves with necklaces, bracelets, and head- 
ornaments of stones considered precious, — in this respect 
offering a striking contrast to their descendants in modern 
times, of whose attire jewelry forms no part. The 
material of their clothes was hempen cloth and paper- 
mulberry bark, coloured by being rubbed with madder, 
and probably with woad and other tinctorial plants. All 
the garments, so far as we may judge, were woven, 
sewing being nowhere mentioned, and it being expressly 
stated by the Chinese commentator on the “ Shan Hai 
ChingT^ who wrote early in the fourth century, that the 
Japanese had no needles.®^ From the great place which the 
chase occupied in daily life we are led to suppose that 
skins also were used to make garments of. There is in the 
Records ” at least one passage which favours this supposi* 
tion,®® and the “ Chronicles in one place mention the straw 
rain-coat and broad-brimmed hat, which still form the 31 
Japanese peasant’s effectual protection against the incle- 
mencies of the weather. The tendrils of creeping plants 
served the purposes of string, and bound the warrior’s 
sword round his waist. Combs are mentioned, and it is 
evident that much attention was devoted to the dressing 
of the hair. The men seem to have bound up their hair 
in two bunches, one on each side of the head, whilst the 
young boys tied theirs into a topknot, the unmarried girls 
let their locks hang down over their necks, and the 


34. 

35. See, however, the legend in Sect.. LXV. 

36. See beginning of Sect- XXVII. 
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married women dressed theirs after a fashion which ap- 
parently combined the two last-named methods. There 
is no mention in any of the old books of cutting the 
hair or beard except in token of disgrace ; neither do we 
gather that the sexes, but for this matter of the head- 
dress, were distinguished by a diversity of apparel and 
ornamentation. 

With regard to the precious stones mentioned above 
as having been used as ornaments for the head, neck, and 
arms, the texts themselves give us little or no informa- 
tion as to the identity of the stones meant to be referred 
to. Indeed it is plain (and the native commentators 
admit the fact) that a variety of Chinese characters pro- 
perly denoting different sorts of jewels were used indis- 
criminately by the early Japanese writers to represent 
the single native word taina which is the only one the 
language contains to denote any hard substance on which 
a special value is set, and which often refers chiefly to 
tlic rounded shape, so that it might in fact be translated 
by the word ‘*bead” as fittingly as by the word “jewel." 
We know, however, from the specimens which have re- 
warded the labours of archaeological research in Japan 
tliat agate, crystal, glass, jade, serpentine, and steatite 
are the most usual materials, and carved and pierced 
cylindiical shapes {inaga-tama and kiida-tama), the com- 
monest forms.®" 

The horse (which was ridden, but not driven), the 

37, For details on th's sjbject and illustJatlons, see Mr. Henry von 
Sieb id’s « \uies on ,-ipanese .Vrch.xolo^y,^’ P* I 5 and Table XI, and a 
paper by rn-fe-sor Milne on the ‘'Stone Age in japan,” read before the 
Amiunpub.oical Society of Great Uritain on the 25th May, 18S0, pp. 10 
and II, 
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bamduor fowl, and the cormorant used for fisbing, are the 
only domesticated creatures mentioned in the earlier tra- 
ditions, with the doubtful exception of the silkworm, to 3 - 
which reference has already been made.''"^ ■ In the later 
portions of the “ Records ’’ and Chronicles,” dogs and 

cattle are alluded to ; but sheep, swine, and even cats 
were apparently not yet introduced. Indeed sheep were 
scarcely to be seen in Japan until a few years ago, goats 
are still almost unknown, and swine and all poultry ex- 
cepting the barn-door fowl are extremely uncommon. 

The following enumeration of the animals and plants 
mentioned in the earlier portion^"^ of the Records” may 
be of interest The Japanese equivalents, some few of 
which are obsolete, are put in parenthesis, together with 
the Chinese characters used to write them : 

Mammals. Horse, {iima and ko?na |bJ). 

Bear, {kuma Jg). Mouse or Rat {fiedziimi ^). 

Boar, {wt « Sea-a&s ” [Seal or Sea-lion ?] (ini- 

Deer, (shika jg). chi 

Hare, (usagi H). Whale, (kiijira jg). 

38. The tradition preserved in Sect. CXXIV, show> that in timcN 
almost, if not quite, historical (the 4th century of our era) the silkworm 
was a curious novelty, apparently imported from Korea. It is not only 
possible, but probable, that silken fabrics were occasionally imported into 
Japan from the mainland at an earlier period, which would account for 
the mention of “ silk rugs " in Sects XL and LXXXIV. 

39. The (necessarily somewhat arbitrary) line between earlier and 
later times has been drawn at the epoch of the traditional conquest of 
Korea by the Empress Jin -go at the commencement of the third century 
of our era, it being then, according to the received opinions, that the 
Japanese first came in contact with their continental neighbours, and began 
to borrow from them. (See however the concluding Section of tins In- 
troduction for a demonstration of the untrust worthiness of all the so-called 
history of Japan down to the commencement of the fifth century of the 
Christian era). 
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Birds. 

Bani door- fowl, {kake jg). 

Cormorant, {tt w- 
Crow or Raven, [karasu J^). 
Dotterel or Plover or Sand-piper, 
[chidori 

Heron or Egret {sagi ^). 

Kingfisher [soni-dori 
Xuye 

Pheasant (kigishi J^). 

Snipe, {shigi fB^). 

Swan, {skiro-tori 
\Vild-duck, [kamo 
Wild-goose, {kari jg). 

Rkptii.ks. 

Crocodile, {wani 
Ibrtoise [kame 

Toad or Frog, {tanigtiku^ written 
phonetically). 
vSerpent, [yvorochi ^). 


Snake [smaller than the preceding], 
{kemi ^). 

Insects. 

Centipede, [jmtkade 
Dragon-fly, {akidzu 
Fly, {^Iiahi 
Louse, [shir ami 
Silk-\^o^m, {kahiko 
Wasp or Bee, {Jiachi ^). 

Fishes, etc. 

Pagrus cardinalis [probably], (aka- 
dahi [or perhaps the Pagrus 

cardinalis (tai is intended.] 
Perch (^Percalabrax japonictts'\ su- 
dziiki Jl). 

Beche-de-mer [genus Peniacta'\ (ko 

Medusa, (kurage, written phoneti- 
cally). 


40. See Sect. XXIV, Note 4. 

41. Mr. Satow, in his translation of a passage of the “ Records of 
Ancient Matters ” forming part of a note lo his third paper on the 
“Rituals” in Vol. IX, Pt. II of these “Transactions,” renders 'want by 
“ shark.” There is perhaps some want of clearness in the old historical 
books in the details concerning the creature in question, and its Jin is 
mentioned in the “ Chronicles.” But the accounts point rather to an 
amphibious creature, conceived of as being somewhat similar to the 
serpent, than to a fish, and the Chinese descriptions quoted by the 
Japanese commentators unmistakably refer to the crocodile. The translator 
therefore sees no sufficient reason for abandoning the usually accepted 
interpretation of wani (|^) as “ crocodile ” It should be noticed that 
the wani is never introduced into any but patently fabulous stories, and 
that the example of other nations, and indeed of Japan itself, shows 
that myth-makers have no objection to embellish their tales by the 
mention of wonders supposed to exist in foreign lands. 
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Shells. 

Area Suberenata [?] [kirabH’kahi, 
written phonetically). 

Cockle \_Arca Injlata^kiaa-gahi^^ ^). 

Turbinid(E [a shell of the family] 
{shitadami I®®). 

Plants. 

Ampelopsis serianoe/oiia [?] {t:aga- 
mi H^). 

Aphanavihe aspera^ {muku, written 
phonetically). 

Aucuba jap07iica [probably] aha-gi, 
written phonetically). 

Bamboo, {take fj-). 

Bamboo-grass [Bambusa ehind'\, sasa 

'Mt). 

Barley [or wheat?], {tnugi ^). 

Beans [two kinds, viz., Soja gfyciit^’ 
and Pkasettis radiatus (the general 
name is matne g. that of the latter 
species in particular /hg). 

Bulrush [Typha japonicn'\ {kama 

Bush-clover [_Lespedeza of various 
species], {kagi 

Camellia japonica {tstiba-ki ^). 

Cassia [Chinese mythical ; or perhaps 
ih e nat i ve Cercidiphyllum japomca\ 
(katsuruy variously written). 

Chamcccyparis obtsmay {Iii-no-ki f^")- 

Cleyera japonica [and another allied 
but undetermined species], [saka- 

ki m). 

Clubmoss, (lii-kage 0 ^). 

Cocculits ihunbergi [probably] {tsu- 

Cryptomeria japonica^ {st4gi ;|^.) 


Eulalia japonica (kaya 

Evonymus japonica, {niasa^ki 

*)• 

Ginger, [or perhaps the Xantkoxylon 
is intended] huzhikami 

Halochoioa macrantha [but it is not 
certain that this is the sea-weed 
intended] komo f§^). 

Holly [or rather the Olen aquifolium, 
which closely resembles holly], 
hi /lira -g{ m 

Knot-grass [Polygonum iinctorium 
{awi H). 

Lily, [saTvi written phonetically, 
yamayuri-gusa jjj and saki- 

kusa 

Madder, {akane ^). 

Millet [Paniewn ita/icum'], [aha |^). 

Moss, (ioit ^). 

Oak (two species, one evergreen and 
one deciduous , — Quercus rnyrsime- 
fohay Q. dentata (kashi kashi-, 
W ^^)]. 

Peach, (wi7//z^ :^). 

Photinia glabra [ ? ], soba, written 
phonetically). 

Pine-tree, {ynatsu ^^). 

Pueraria thunbergianay (kudzu ^). 

Reed, {as hi ^). 

Rice, (ine 

Sea-weed [or the original term may 
designate a particular species], {me 

mm 

Sedge [Scrip us maritimus\ suge *^). 

Spindle-tree [Evonymus radicans\ 
masaki no kadzura 

Vegetable Wax-tree [Rhus succeda- 34 
nea\ {hazhi ^). 

Vine, {yebi~kadzura 
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Wild cherry [or birch ?], hahaka ^ 

S). 

Wild chive [or rather the allium 
odortwzj which clotely resembles 
it], (ka-mira 


Winter-cherry \^Pky sails alkekcngi ] 
aka-kagacki written phonetically, 
and also hohodzuki 


The latei portions of the work furnish in addition the 
following : — 


Animals. 

Cow {ushi ^). 

Dog, {inu -f;)- 

Crane, [genus GrHs\ [tadzii ^). 

35 Dove or Pigeon, {lialo fyg). 

Grebe, {niko-dori 
I^rk, {hibari 

Peregrine falcon, {fiayabtisa ^). 
Red-throated quail, {lidzura 
Tree sparrow (suzufzie ^). 

Wag-tail, [probably] {mana-bashira)^ 
written phonetically). 

Wren, 

Dolphin, {iriika , 

Trout, {^Plecoglossiis altivelis^ (r7/« 

fe)- 

Tunny, [a kind of, viz. Thyuizw^ 
{shibi 

Crab, {^kimi 
Tlor-^e-fly {ntnu 
( Hster (kii/u ). 

I'l AN is 

Alder I la as ihari-nc-ki 

m- 

Araba lyfui-tsuna gashhvo 
Brasenia yellata {moiaha ^). 
Cabbage [byassica\ (aoua ig^). 


Catalpa Kaempfri [but some say the 
cherry is meant {adzusa 
Chestnut [kiiri ^). 

Dioscorea quinqueloba (tokoro- dzura 

Envonymus siebotdianus (tnayumi ;|c 

ffl)- 

Gourd {his ago ^). 

Hedysariwi esculentum {wogi ^). 
Hydropyrum lati folium {homo 
Kadzura japonica {sen-kadzura ^). 
Livisfona sinensis {aji^masa 
Lotus \iiehimbium'\ hachisu 
Musk- melon {hozochi 
Dak, [three species, Querciis serrata 
{ktinugi ^ A) Q' glandulifera 

\nara^), both deciduous; Q.gili'a 
{ichihi [evergreen]. 

Orange {tachibana fg). 

Podocarpiis jnacrophylla {maki ff’). 
Radish, \_Raphaniis salivtts'\ oho-ne 

Sashibu (written phonetically; [not 
identified]. 

Water caltrop, [^7rapa bispinvsa] 
{his hi ^). 

\\ ild garlic[.^///«w nipponiatni\ {nit~ 
biru 

Zelkou'a keaki [probably] 
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A few more are probably preserved in the names of 
places. Thus in Shinano, the name ot a province, we 
seem to have the shina {TiVa cordata), and in Tadetsu 
the tade {Polygonum japonicuin). But the identification 
in these cases is mostly uncertain. It must also be 
remembered that, as in the case of all non-scientific 
nomenclatures, several species, and occasionally even 
more than one genus, are included in a single Japanese 
term. Thus chi-dori (here always rendered dotterel ”) 
is the name of any kind of sand-p’per, plover or dotterel. 
Kari is a general name applied to geese, but not to all 
the species, aud also to the great bustard. Again it 
should not be forgotten that there may have been, and 
probably were, in the application of some of these terms, 
differences of usage between the present day and eleven 
or twelve centuries ago. Absolute precision is therefore 
not attainable.**^ 

Noticeable in the above lists is the abundant mention 
of plant-names in a work which is in no ways occupied 
with botany. Equally noticeable is the absence of some 
of those which are most common at the present day, 
such as the tea-plant and the plum-tree, while of the 
orange we are specially informed that it was introduced 
from abroad.'*' The difference between the various stones 
and metals seems, on the other hand, to have attracted 36 
very little attention from the Early Japanese. In late 

42. Sect. CXXVIIT very preserves a very early ornithological observa- 
tion in the shape of the Song*, composed by the Kmperor Xin*toku and his 
Minister Take-Uchi on the bubj^ct of a wild-goose lay'ng eggs in Central 
Japan. These birds are not known to lireed even so far South as the 
i^laud of Vezo. 

43. See the legend m Sect. LXXIV. 
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times the chief metals were named mostly accordin'^ to 


their colour, as follows : 

Yellow metal (gold). 

White “ (silver). 

Red (copper). 

Black (iron). 


Chinese (or Korean... (bronze). 

Blit in the “ Records ’’ the only metal of which it is 
implied that it was in use from time immemorial is iron, 
while “ various treasures dazzling to the eye, from gold 
and silver downwards/' are only refeired to once as 
existing in the far-western land of Korea. Red clay is 
the sole kind of earth specially named. 

Black. 

Blue (including Green). 

Red. 

Piebald (of horses). 

White. 

Yellow is not mentiened (except in the foreign Chinese 
phrase the Yellow Stream/’ signifying Hades, and not 
to be counted in this context), neither are any of the 

numerous terms which in Modern Japanese serve to 
distinguish delicate shades of colour. We hear of the 
blue (or green), i.e, black**^) clouds ” and also of the 

“ blue (or green), sea ” ; but the ** blue sky ” is conspi- 
cuous by its absence here as in so many other early 

literatures, though strangely enough it does occur in the 
oldest written monuments of the Chinese. 

With regard to the subject of names for the different 
degrees of relationship, — a .subject of sufficient interest 

44. Mr. Satow suggests that awo (<* blue ” or « green ’*) means pro- 
perly any colour derived from the anvi plant {Polygonum tinct 6 aiumi) 
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to the student of sociology to warrant its being discussed 
at some length, — it may be stated that in modern Japanese 
parlance the categories according to which relationship is 
conceived of do not mateiially differ from those that are 
Current in Europe. Thus we find father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, uncle, nephew, stepfather, stepson, 37 
father-in-law, and the corresponding terms for females, 

— mother, grandmother etc., — as well as such vaguer 

designations as parents, ancestors, cousiUSy and kinsmen. 
The only striking difference is that brothers and sisters, 
instead of being considered as all mutually related in the 
same manner, are divided into two categories, viz : 

Ani A elder brother(s), 

Otmtto younger broth€r(s), 

Ane m ... elder sister(s), 

Imouto ^ younger sister(s), 

in exact accordance with Chinese usage. 

Now in Archaic times there seems to have been a 
different and more complicated system, somewhat re-^ 
sembling that which still obtains among the natives of 
Korea, and which the introduction of Chinese ideas and 
especially the use of the Chinese written characters 
must have caused to be afterwards abandoned. There 
are indications of it in some of the phonetically 
written fragments of the “ Records.” But they are not 
of themselves sufficient to furnish a satisfactory ex- 
planation, and the subject has puzzled the native literati 
themselves. Moreover the English language fails us at 
this point, and elder and younger brother, eider and 
younger sister are the only terms at the translator's com- 
mand. It may therefore be as well to quote in extenso 
Motowori s elucidation of the Archaic usage to be found 
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in vol. XIII, p. 63-4 of his ‘‘ Exposition of the Records 
of Ancient Matters/' He says: ‘^Anciently, when 
brothers and sisters v;ere spoken of, the elder brother 
was called se or a 7 ii in contradistinction to the younger 
brothers and younger sisters, and the younger brother 
also was called se in contradistinction to the elder sister. 
The elder sister was called afie in contradistinction to 
the younger sister, and the younger brother also would 
use the word ane in speaking of his elder sister himself. 
The younger brother was called oto in contradistinction 
to the elder brother, and the younger sister also was 
called oto in contradistinction to the elder sister. The 
younger sister was called vuo in contradistinction to the 
elder brother, and the elder sister also was called hno in 
38 contradistinction to the younger brother. It was also the 
custom among brothers and sisters to use the words {ro- 
se for sCy iro-ne for amy and iro-do for oto^ and analogy 
forces us to conclude that iro-vio was used for imoT 
(i\Iotowori elsewhere ex[)lains iro as a term of endear- 
ment indentical v/ith the word irOy '‘love;’' but we may 
hesitate to accept this view.) It will be observed that 
the foundation of this system of nomenclature was a 
subordination of the younger to the elder-born modified 
by a subordination of the females to the males. In the 
hAst, especially in primitive times, it is not ''place anx 
dames T but "place anx viess'enrsd 

Another important point to notice is that, though in a 
few passages of the “Records” we find a distinction 
drawn between the chief and the secondary wives, — 
perhaps nothing more than the favorite or better-born, 

45. Only the foot-notes of the original are omUte'l, as nut being 
essential. 
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and the less well-born, are meant to be thus designated, 
— yet not only is this distinction not drawn throughout, 
but the wife is constantly spoken of as imo, i e. ‘‘younger 
sister.” In fact sister and wife were convertible terms 
and ideas ; and what in a later stage of Japanese, as of 
Western, civilization is abhorred as incest was in Archaic 
Japanese times the common practice. We also hear of 
marriages with half-sisters, with stepmothers, and witli 
aunts ; and to wed two or three sisters at the same time 
was a recognized usage. IMost such unions were naturally 
so contrary to Chinese ethical ideas, that one of tlie first 
traces of the influence of the latter in Japan waas the stig- 
matizing of them as incest ; and the conflict between the 
old native custom and the imported moral code is seen 
to have resulted in political troubles. IMarriage with 
sisters w^as naturally the first to disappear, arid indeed it 
is only mentioned in the legends of the gods ; but unions 
with half-sisters, aunts, etc., lasted on into the Instoric 
epoch. Of exogamy, such as obtains in China, there fs 
no trace in any Japanese document, nor do . any other 
artificial impediments seem to have stood in the \vay of 
the free choice of the Early Japanese man, who also (in 
some cases at least) received a dowry w ith his bride* or 
brides. 


lie >}c ^ ^ 

If, taking as our guides the incidental notices wdiich 
are scattered up and dowm the pages of the earlier 39 
portion of the “ Records ” w^e endeavour to follow an 
Archaic Japanese through the chief events of his life 

46. See the story of Prince Karii, which is probably historical in 
Seetb. CXLI el seq. 
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fjom the cradle to the tomb, it will be necessary to 
begin by recalling what has already been alluded to as 
the parturition-house built by the mother, and in 
which, as we are specially told that it was made 
window less, it would perhaps be contradictory to say 
that the infant first saw the light. Soon after birth a 
name was given to it, — given to it by the mother, — 
such name generally containing some appropriate personal 
reference. In the most ancient times each person (so 
far as we can judge) bore but one name, or rather one 
string of words compounded together into a sort of 
personal designation. But already at the dawn of the 
historical epoch we are met by the mention of surnames 
and of what, in the absence of a more fitting word, the 
translator has ventured to call gentile names,'’ bestowed 
by the sovereign as a recompense for some noteworthy 
deed.^^ 

It may be gathered from our text that the idea of 
calling in the services of wet-nurses in exceptional cases 
had already suggested itself to the minds of the ruling 
class, whose infants were likewise sometimes attended 
by special bathing- women. To what we should call 
education, whether mental or physical, there is absolutely 
no reference made in the histories. All that can be 
inferred is that, when old enough to do so, the boys 
began to follow one of the callings of liuntcr or fisherman, 

47. The Ci’stqm of using surnames was certainly borrowed from 
China, although the Japanese have not, bhe the Koreans, gone so far as 
to adopt the actual surnames in use in that country. I’he gentile 
names” may have sprung up more naturally, though they loo show 
traces of Chinese influence. Those most frequently met with are A^ata- 
unship Ason, Aiahe^ Kimiy Afyatsu/iOy Murazhiy Omiy Sukungj and IVakt. 
See above, pp. xv-xvi. 
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while the girls staid at home weaving the garments of 
the family. There was also a great deal of fighting, 
generally of a treaclierous kind, in the intervals of which 
the warriors occupied themselves in cultivating patches 
of ground. The very little which is to be gathered 
concerning the treatment of old people would seem to 
indicate that they were well cared for. 

We are nowhere told of any wedding ceremonies 
except the giving of presents by the bride or her father, 
the probable reason being that no such ceremonies 40 
existed. Indeed late on into the Middle Ages cohabita- 
tion alone constituted matrimony, — cohabitation often 
secret at first, but afterwards acknowledged, when, instead 
of going round under cover of night to visit his mistress, 
the young man brought her back publicly to his parents' 
house. Mistress, wife, and concubine were thus terms 
which were not distinguished, and the woman could 
naturally be discarded at any moment. She indeed was 
expected to remain faithful to the man with whom she 
had had more than a passing intimacy, but no reciprocal 
obligation bound him to her. Thus the wife of one of 
the gods is made to address her husband in a poem 
which says : 

‘‘ Thou indeed, being a man, probably hast on 

the various island-headlands that thou seest, and on 
eveiy beach-headland that thou lookest on, a wife like 
the young herbs. ]5ut I, alas! being a woman, liave no 
spouse except thee,” etc , ctc.^^ 

In this sombre picture the only graceful touch is the 
custom which lovers or spouses had of tieing each other s 
girdles when about to part for a time, — a ceremony by 


48. See Sect. XXV. (the second Song in that Section). 
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which they implied that they would be constant to each 
other during the period of absence.*^'* What became of 
the children in cases of conjugal separation does not 
clearly appear. In the only instance which is related at 
length, we find the child left with the father ; but this 
instance is not a normal one;""^ Adoption is not men- 
tioned in the earliest traditions ; so that when we meet 
with it later on we shall probably be justified in tracing 
its introduction to Chinese sources. 

Of death-bed scenes and dying speeches we hear but 
little, and that little need not detain us. The buiial 
rites are more important. The various ceremonies 
observed on such an occasion are indeed not explicitly 
detailed. But we gather thus much : that the hut 
tenanted by the deceased was abandoned, — an ancient 
custom to whose former existence the removal of 
the capital at the commencement of each reign long 
41 continued to bear witness, — and that the body was 
first deposited for some days in a “ monrning-liouse,” 
during which interval the survivors (though their tears 
and lamentations are also mentioned) held a carousal, 
feasting perhaps on the food wliich was specially prepared 
as an offering to the dead person. Afterwards, the 
corpse was interred, presumably in a wooden bier, as the 
introduction of stone tombs is specially noted by the 
historian as having taken place at the end of the reign 
of the Emperor Sui-nin, and was therefore believed by 
those who handed down the legendar)' history to have 
been a comparatively recent innovation, tlie date assigned 
to this monarch by the author of the Chronicles ’’ coin- 

49- See Sket. LX XI, Xote 12 . 

50. Sec Sect. xmi. 
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ciding with the latter part of our first, and the first half 
of our second centuries. To a time not long anterior is 
attributed the abolition of a custom previously observed 
at the interments of royal personages. This custom was 
the burying alive of some of their retainers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tomb. We know also, both from other 
early literary sources and from the finds which have re- 
cently rewarded the labours of archaeologists, that articles 
of clothing, ornaments, etc , were buried with the corpse. 

It is all the more curious tha.t the Records ” should 
nowhere make an}^ reference to such a custom, and is a 
proof (if any be needed) of the necessity of not relying 
exclusively on any single authority, however respectable, 
if the full and true picture of Japanese antiquity is to be 
restored. A few details as to the abolition of the custom 
of burying retainers alive round their master's tomb, and 
of the substitution for this cruel holocaust of images in 
clay will be found in Sect. LXIII, Note 23, and in Sect. 
LXXV, Note 4, of the following translation. If the 
custom be one which is properly included under the 
heading of human sacrifices, it is the only^form of such 
sacrifices of which tlie earliest recorded Japanese social 
state retained any trace. The absence of slavery [is 
another honourable feature. On the other^hand, the^most 
ciuel punishments W’cre dealt out to enemies and w’rong- 
doers. Their nails w'ere extracted, the sinews of their 
knees w^ere cut, they^ w’cre buried up to the neck so that 
their eyes burst, etc. Death, too, w’as indicted for the 42 

51 . ReprL*scnlatioiJb of these clay images {Ti.ucli-iiin-giydyviiVi^'t 
fouial in a able XII of Mr. lleiuy \on Siobohl’s “^Notes on Japanese 
Aichceology,” and in Mr. Salo\v’s paper on ‘‘ Ancient Sepulchral Mounds 
in Kaudztike ” publi^In.d in Vol. \ II, Tt, HI, pp. 313 et seq^ of these 
“ Transactions.’' 
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mast trivial offences. Of branding, or rather tattooing, 
the face as a punishment there are one or two incidental 
mentions. But as no tattooing or other marking or paint- 
ing of the body for any other purpose is ever alluded to, 
with the solitary exception in one passage of the painting 
of her eyebrows by a woman, it is possible that the penal 
use of tattooing may have been borrowed from the 
Chinese, to whom it was not unknown. 

The shocking obscenity of word and act to which 
tlie “ Records ” bear witness is another ugly feature 
which must not quite be passed over in silence. It is 
true that decency, as we understand it, is a very modern 
product, and is not to be looked fur in any society in 
the barbarous stage. At the same time, the whole range 
of literature might perhaps be ransacked in vain for a 
parallel to the naive filthiness of the passage forming 
Sect. IV. of the following translation, or to the extra- 
ordinary topic which the hero Yaniato-Take and his 
mistress Miyazu are made to select as the theme of 
poetical repartee.’^ One passage likewise would lead us 
to suppose that the most beastly crimes were commonly 
committed.'^^ 

To conclude this portion of the subject, it may be 
useful for the sake of comparison to call attention to a 
few arts and products with which the early Japanese were 
7iot acquainted. Thus tlrey had no tea, no fans, no porce- 
lain, no lacquer, — none of the things, in fact, by which 
in later times they have been chiefly known. They did 
not yet use vehicles of any kind. They had no accurate 
method of computing time, no money, scarcely any 


52. See Sect, LXXXVIl. 

53. See Sect. XCVII. 
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knowledge of medicine. Neither, though they possessed 
some sort of music, and poems a few of which at least 
are not without merit, do we hear anything of the art 
of drawing. But the most important art of which they 
were ignorant is that of writing. As some misaj - 
prehension has existed on this head, and scholars in 43 
Europe have been misled by the inventions of zealous 
champions of the Shinto religion into a belief in the 
so-called Divine Characters,” by them alleged to have 
been invented by the Japanese gods and to have been 
used by the Japanese people prior to the introduction 
of the Chinese ideographic writing, it must be stated 
precisely that all the traditions of the “ Divine Age,” 
and of the reigns of the earlier Emperors down to the 
third century of our era according to the received 
chronology, maintain a complete silence on the subject 
of writing materials, and records of every kind. Books 
are nowhere mentioned till a period confessedly posterior 
to the opening up of intercourse with the Asiatic con- 
tinent, and the first books whose names occur are the 
Lull Yii ” and the ‘‘ Ch’ien Tzu \Ven,”^‘' which are 
said to have been brouglit ov^er to Japan during the 
reign of the Emperoro O-jin, — according to the same 
chronology in the year 284 after Christ. That even 

54. A tranblation,— especially a literal prose translation, — is not cal- 
culated to tliow off to best advantage"thej7poetry of an alien race. Ilut 
even su{)ject to this dra^vback, the present writer would be surprised if it 
were not gr.mted that poetic fire and grace are displayed in some of the 
Love-h'ongs (for instance the third Song in ' Sect.*XXIV and both Songs 
in Sect. XXV'), and a quaint pathos in certain others (for instance in 
Vamato Take’s rdlress to his ‘‘elder brother the pine-tree,” and in his 
Death-Songs contained in Sect. LXXXIXj. 

55- and 
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this statement is antedated, is shown by the fact that 
the Ch’ien Tzu Wen ” was not written till more than 
two centuries later, — a fact which is worthy the attention 
of those who have been disposed simply to take on 
trust the assertions of the Japanese historians. It should 
likewise be mentioned that, as has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Aston, the Japanese terms fumi “ written 
document,” and fnh pen,” are probably corruptions 
of foreign words.^® The present, indeed, is not the 
^ place to discuss the whole question of the so-called 
Divine Characters,” which Motowori, the most patriotic 
as well as the most learned of the Japanese literati^ 
dismisses in a note to the Prolegomena of his ‘‘ Exposi- 
tion of the Records of Ancient Matters ” with the remark 
that they ‘‘are a late forgery over which no words need 
be wasted.” But as this mare’s nest has been imported 
into the discussion of the Eaily Japanese social state, 
and as the point is one on which the absolute silence 
of th.e early traditions bears such clear testimony, it was 
impossible to pass it by without some brief allusion. 


56. Viz. of the Chinese ^ modern Mandarin 

pronunciation 'iv^n and pi\ Mr, Aston would seem to derive both the 
Japanese term fade and the Korean put independently from the Chinese 
The present writer thinks it more likely that the Japanese fttde was 
borrowed mediately through the Korean put. In any case, as it regularly 
corresponds with the latter according to the laws of letter-change subsisting 
between the two languages, it will be observed that the Japanese term 
would still have to be considered borrowed, even if the derivation of put 
from ^ had to be abandoned ; for we can hardly suppose Korean and 
Japanese to have independently selected the same rcot to denote such a 
thing as a pen.” As to the correctness of the derivation of fumi from 
35c there can be little doubt, and it had long ago struck even the 
Japanese themselves, who are not prompt to acknowledge such loans. 
They usL’ally derive fude from fumi-te^ document hand,” and thus again 
we are brought back to the Chincbc ^ as the origin of the Japaiuse 
word for “ pen.” 
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V. 

RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE EARLY JAPANESE, 
BEGINNINGS OF THE JAPANESE NATION, AND 
CREDIBIT.ITV OF THE NATIONAL 
RECORDS. 

The religious beliefs of the niodeni upholders of 
Shinto'’"' may be ascertained without much difficulty by 
a perusal of the woiks of the leaders of the movement 
which has endeavoured during tlie last century and a 
half to destroy the influence of Buddliism and of the 
Chinese philosophy, and which has latterly succeeded to 
some extent in supplanting those two foreign sj’stems. 
But in Jaj>an, as elsewhere,- it has been impossible for 
men really to turn back a thousand years in religious 
thought and act ; and when wc try to discover the 
primitive opinions that were entertained by the Japanese 
people prior to the introduction of the Chinese culture, 
we are met by difficulties that at first seem insuperable. 
The documents are scanty, and the modern* commentaries 
untrustworthy, for they are all wiitten under the influence 
of a preconceived opinion. Moreover, the problem is 
apparently complicated by a mixture of races and my- 
thologies, and by a filtering in of Chinese ideas previous 
to the compilation of documents of any soit, though 
these are considerations wliich have hitherto scaiccly 
been taken into account by foreigners, and arc designedly 
neglected and obscured by such narrowly patriotic native 
writers as Motowori and Hi rata. 

57. The Chinese characters used to write this word are which 

signify the “Way of the Ciods.” The term w’as adopted in order to 
distinguish the old native beliefs from liuddhisiu and ConfuCianibin. 
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Ill the political field the difficulties are not less, but 
45 rather greater ; for when once the Imperial house and 
the centralized Japanese polity, as we know it from the 
sixth or seventh century of our era downwards, became 
fully established, it was but too clearly in the interest of 
the powers that be to efface as far as possible the trace 
of different governmental arrangements which may have 
preceded them, and to cause it to be believed that, as 
things were then, so had they always been. The Em- 
peror Tem-mu, with his anxiety to amend ‘^the deviations 
from truth and the empty falsehoods ” of the historical 
documents preserved by the various families, and the 
author of the Chronicles of Japan ” watli his elaborate 
system of fictitious dates, recur to our minds, and we ask 
ourselves to what extent similar garblings of history, — 
sometimes unintentional, — may have gone on during earlier 
ages, when there was even less to check them than there 
was in the eighth century. If, therefore, the translator 
here gives expression to a few opinions founded chiefly 
on a careful study of the text of the “ Records of Ancient 
]\Iatters ” helped out by a study of the “ Chronicles of 
Ja[)an,” he would be understood to do so with great 
diffidence, especially with regard to Ins few (so to speak) 
constructiv^e remaiks. As to the destructiv^e side of the 
criticism, there need be less hesitation ; for the old histories 
bear evidence too conclusively against themselves for it 
to be possible for the earlier portions of them, at least, 
to stand the test of sober investigation. Before endeavour- 
ing to piece together the little that is found in the 
“ Records ” to illustrate the beliefs of Archaic Japanese 
times, it will be necessary, at the risk of dulness, to give 
a summary of the old traditions as they lie before us in 
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their entirety, after which will be hazarded a few spccu> 
lation? on the subject of the earlier tribes which combined 
to foim the Japanese people ; for the four questions of 
religious beliefs, of political arrangements, of race, and of 
the credibility of documents, all hang closely together 
and, properly speaking, form but one highly complex 
problem. - 

Greatly condensed, the Early Japanese traditions amount 
to this : After an indefinitely long period, during whicli 
were born a number of abstract deities, who are differently 
enumerated in the '‘Records” and in the “ Clii onicles,” 
two of these deities, a brother and sister named Izanagi 
and Izananii (ie., the “Male who Invites” and the 
“Female Who Invites”), are united in marriage, and 
give birth to the various islands of the Japanese archi- 46 
pelago. When they have finished producing islands, 
they proceed to the production of a large number of 
gods and goddesses, many of whom correspond to 
what we should call personifications of the powers of 
nature, though personification is a word which, in its 
legitimate acceptations, is foreign to the Japanese mind. 
The biith of the Fire- God causes Izanami’s death, and 
the most striking episode of the whole mythology then 
ensues, when her husband, Orpheus -like, visits her in 
the under-world to implore her to return to Iiim. She 
would willingly do so, and bids him wait wliile she 
consults with the deities of the place. But he, impatient 
at her long tarrying, breaks off one of the end -teeth 
of the comb stuck in the left bunch of his hair, lights 
it and gees in, only to find her a hideous mass of cor- 
ruption, in whose midst arc seated the eight Gods 
of Thunder. This episode ends with the deification of 
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58 three peaches'^® who had assisted him in his retreat before 
tlie armies of the under-world, and with bitter words 
exchanged between him and his wife, who herself pursues 
him as far as the “ Even Pass of Hades.” 

Returning to Himuka in south-western Japan, Izanagi 
purifies himself by bathing in a stream, and, as he does 
so, fresh deities are born from eacli article of clothing 
that he throws down on the river-bank, and from each 
part of his person. One of these deities was the Sun- 
Goddess, who was born from his left eye, while the 
Moon-God sprang from his right eye, and the last born 
of all, Susa-no-Wo, whose name the translator renders by 
the Impetuous Male,” was born from his nose. Between 
these three children their father divides the inheritance of 
the universe. 

At this point the story loses its unity. The Moon- 
God is no more heard of, and the traditions concern in er 
the Sun-Goddess and those conceraing the Impetuous 
Male Deity ” diverge in a manner which is productive of 
inconsistencies in the remainder of the mythology. The 
Sun-Goddess and the “ Impetuous Male Deity ” have a 
violent quarrel, and at last the latter breaks a hole in 
the roof of the hall in Heaven where his sister is sitting 
at work with the celestial weaving-maidens, and through 
it lets fall a heavenly piebald horse which he had flayed 
47 with a backward flaying.” The consequences of this act 
were so disastrous, that the Sun-Goddess withdrew for a 
season into a cave, from which the rest of the eight 
hundred myriad (according to the “ Chronicles ” eighty 

5^. C-vnf. p. xvii, last paragraph for the modified sense in which 
alone the word ‘‘ deification can be used in speaking of the Early 
Japanese worship. 
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myriad) deities with difficulty allured her. The “ Impe- 
tuous Male Deity w^as thereupon banished, and the Sun- 
Goddess remained mistress of the field. Yet, strange to 
say, she thenceforward retires into the background, and 
the most bulky section of the mythology consists of 
stories concerning the “ Impetuous Male Deity ” and his 
descendants, who are represented as the monarchs of 
Japan, or rather of the province of Idzumo. The “ Im- 
petuous Male Deity ’’ himself, w'hom his father had charged 
with the dominion of the sea, never assumes that rule, 
but first has a curiously told amorous adventure and an 
encounter with an eight-forked serpent in Idzumo, '"and 
afteiwvards reappears as the capricious and filthy deity of 
Hades, who however seems to retain some pow^er over 
tlie land of the living, as he invests his descendant of 
the sixth generation with the sovereignty of Japan. Of 
this latter personage a whole c}xle of stories is told, all 
centering in Idzumo. We learn of his conversations with 
a hare and with a mouse, of the prowess and cleverness 
which he displayed on the occasion of a visit to his an- 
cestor in Hades, which is in this cycle of traditions a 
much less mysterious place than the Hades visited by 
Izanagi, of his amours, of his triumph over his eighty 
brethren, of his reconciliation w'ith his jealous empress, 
and of his numerous descendants, many of whom have 
names that are particularly difficult of comprehension. 
We hear too in a tradition, wdiich ends in a pointless 
manner, of a microscopic deity who comes across the sea 
to ask this monarch of Idzumo to share the sovereignty 
with him. 

This last>mentioncd legend repeats itself in the sequel. 
The Sun-Goddess, who on her second appearance is con- 
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stantly represented as acting in concert with the “ High 
Aiigfust Producing Wondrous Deitv/* — one of the abstrac- 
lions mentioned at the commencement of the Records/' 
— resolves to bestow the sovereignty of Japan on a child 
of whom it is doubtful whether he were hers or that of 
her brother the Impetuous IMale Deity/' Three em- 
bassies are sent from Heaven to Idzumo to arrange 
matters, but it is only a fourth that is successful, the 
final ambassadors obtaining the submission of the monarch 
48 or deity of Idzumo, who surrenders his sovereignty and 
promises to serve the new dynasty (apparently in the 
under- world), if a palace or temple be built for him and 
he be appropriately worshipped. Thereupon the child of 
the deity whom the Sun-Goddess had originally wished 
to make sovereign of Japan, descends to earth,— not to 
Idzunto in the north-west, be it mentioned, as the logical 
sequence of the story would lead one to expect, — but to 
the peak of a mountain in the south-western island of 
Kiushiu. 

Here follows a quaint tale accounting for the old ap- 
pearance of the beche-de-mer, and another to account for 
the shortness of the lives of mortals, after which we arc 
told of the birth under peculiar circuiiistances of the 
heav^en-descended deity’s three sons. Two of these, 
Ho-deri and Ilowoid, whose names may be Englished as 
“ Ei re-Shi ne ” and “ Fire- Subside,” are the heroes of 
a very curious legend, which includes an elaborate account 
of a visit paid by the latter to the palace of the God of 
Ocean, and of a curse or spell which gained for him the 
victory over his elder brother, and enabled him to dwell 
peacefully in his palace at Takachiho for the space of 
five hundred and eighty \'ears, — the first statement re- 
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semblirig a date which the Records ” contain. This 
personage’s son married his own aunt, and was the father 
of four children, one of whom “ treading ori the crest of 
the waves, crossed over to the Eternal Land,” while a 
second “ went into the sea plain,” and the two others 
moved eastward, fighting with the chiefs of Kibi and 
Yamato, having adventures with gods both with and 
without tails, being assisted by a miraculous sword and 
a gigantic crow, and naming the various places they 
passed through after incidents ill their own career, as 
“ the Impetuous Male ” and other divine personages had 
done before them. One of these brothers was Kamu- 
Yamato-Ihare-Biko, wlio (the other having died before 
him) was first given the title of Jim^mu Ten-n5 more 
than foul teen centuries after the date which in the 
“ Chronicles ” Is assigned as that of his decease. 

Henceforth Yamato, which had scarcely been rtien- 
tioned before, and the provinces adjacent to it become 
the centre of the story, and Idzumo again emefges into 
importance. A very indecent love -tale forms a bridge 
which unites the two fragments of the mythology; arid the 
“ Great Deity of Miwa,” who is identified with the deposed 
monarch of Idzumo, appears ori the scene. Indeed during 
tlic rest of the story this “ Great Deity of Mivva,” and 49 
Iris colleague the “ Small August Deity (Sukuna-Mi- 
KamP), the deity Izasa^Wake, the three Water-Gods of 
Sumi, and the ** Great Deity of Kadzuraki,” of whom 
there is so striking a mention in Sect. CLVIII, form^ 
with the Sun-Goddess and with a certain divide sword 

59 . In Sect. XXV 11, where this deity is first mentioned, he is 
called Siikona- Biko-Na-no- Kamiy the Little Prince the Renowned 
Deity.” 
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preserved at the temple of Isonokami in Yamato, the 
only objects of worship specially named, the other gods 
and goddesses being no more heard of. This portion of 
the story is closed by an account of the troubles which 
inaugurated the reign of Jim-mu’s successor, Sui-sei, and 
then :occurs a* blank of (according to the accepted 
chronology) five hundred years, during which absolutely 
nothing is told us excepting dreary genealogies, the 
place where each sovereign dwelt and where he was 
buried, and the age to which he lived,— this after the 
minute details which had previously been given con- 
cerning the successive gods or monarchs down to Sui-sei 
inclusive. It should likewise be noted that the average 
age of the first seventeen monarchs (counting Jim-mu 
Ten -no as the first according to received- ideas) is nearly 
96 }'ears if we follow the Records,” and over a hundred 
if we follow the accepted chronology which is based 
chiefly ,on the constantly divergent statements contained 
in the “ Chronicles.” The age of several of the monarchs 
exceeds 120 years 

The above-mentioned lapse of an almost blank period 
of five centuries brings us to the reign of the Emperor 
known to history by the name of Su-jin, whose life of 
one hundred and sixty^eight years (one hundred and 
twenty according to the “ Chronicles ”) is supposed to 
have immediately preceded the Christian era. In this 
reign the former monarch of Idzumo or god of Miwa 
again appears and produces a pestilence, of the manner 
of staying which Su-jin is warned in a dream, while a 
curious but highly indecent episode tells us how a person 
called Oho-Tata-Ne-Ko was known to be a son of the 


60. See Appendi.K II. 
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deity in question, and was iherefuro appointed ingh 
priest of his temple. In the ensuing reign an elaborate 
legend, involving a variety of circumstances as miraculous 
as any in the earlier portion of the mytiiology, again 
centres in the necessity of pacifying tlie great god of 
Idzumo ; and this, with details of internecine strife in 
the Imperial family, of the sovereign's amours, and of 
the importation of the orange from the Eternal Land,*'' 
brings us to the cycle of traditions of which Yamato- 
Take, a son of the Emperor Kei-ko, is the hero. This 
prince, after slaying one of his brothers in the privy, 
accomplishes the task of subduing botli- western and 
eastern Japan; and, notwithstanding certain details which 
are unsavoury to tlie European taste, his story, taken as 
a whole, is one of the most striking in the book. He 
performs marvels of valour, disguises himself as a woman 
to slay the brigands, is the possessor of a magic sword 
and fire -striker, has a devoted wife who stills the fury 
of the waves by sitting downi upon their surface, has 
encounters with a deer and with a boar who are really 
gods in disguise, and finally dies on his way w^estward 
before he can reach his home in Yamato. His death 
is followed by a highly mythological account of the 
laying to rest of the white bird into which he ended by 
being transformed. 

The succeeding reign is a blank, and the next afiei* 
that transports us without a word of warning to quite 
another scene. The sovereign's home is now in TsukiE 
slii, the south-western i'dand of the Japanese archipelago, 
and four of the gods, through the medium of the so- 
vereign's W’ife, who is known to histoiy as the Empress 
Jin-go, reveal the existence of the land of Korea/ of 


50 
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which, however, this is not the first mention. The 
Emperor disbelieves the divine message, and is punished 
by death for his incredulity. But the Empress, after a 
special consultation between her prime minister and tl.e 
gods, and the performance of various religious ceremonies, 
marshals her fleet, and, with the assistance of the fishes 
both great and small and of a miraculous wave, reaches 
Shirai®^ (one of the ancient divisions of Korea), and 
subdues it. She then returns to Japan, the legend ending 
with a curiously naive tale of how she sat a>fishing 
one day on a shoal in the river Wo-gawa in Tsukushi 
with threads picked out of her skirt for lines. 

The next section shows her going up by sea to 
Yaa:iato, -^another joint in the story, by means of which 
51 the Yamato cycle of legends and the Tsukushi cycle 
are brought into apparent unity. The “ Chronicles of 
Japan have even improved upon this by making Jin- 
gd's husbands dwell in Yamato at the commencement of 
his reign and only remove to Tsukushi later, so that if 
the less elaborated Records ” had not been preserved, 
the two threads of the tradition would have been slid 
more difficult to unravel. The Empress’s army defeats 
the troops raised by the native kings or princes, who 
are ifepresented as her step-sons; and from that time 
forward the story runs on in a single channel and always 
centres in Yamata China likewise is now first mention- 
ed, books are said to have been brought over from the 
mainland, and we hear of the gradual introduction of 
various uaefid arts. Even the annals of the reign of 
O-jin however, daring wliich this civilizing impulse from 
abroad is said to have commenced, are not free from 
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details as miraculous as any in the earlier portions of 
book. Indeed Sects. CXIV CXVI of the following trans- 
lation, which form part of the narrative of li's reign, are 
occupied with the recital of one of the most fanciful tales 
of the whole nn thology. The monarch himself is said 
to have liv^ed a hundred and thirty years, while his 
successor lived eighty-three (according to the ‘‘ Chronicles, * 
O-jin 1 iv^ed a hundred and ten and his successor Nin-toku 
reigned eighty-seven years). It is not till the next reign 
that the miraculous ceases, a fact which significantly 
coincides with the reign in which, according to a state- 
ment in the ‘‘ Chronicles," “ historiographers were first 
appointed to all the provinces to record words and events, 
and forward archives from all directions." This brings 
us to the commencement of the fifth century of our era, 
just three centuries before the compilation of our histories, 
but only two centuries before the compilation of the first 
history of wdiich mention has been preserved. From that 
tinie the story in the ‘‘ Records," though not well told, 
gives us some very curious pictures, and reads as if it 
were reliable. It is tolerably full for a few reigns, after 
which it again dwindles into mere genealogies, carrying 
us down to the commencement of the seventh century. 
The ‘‘ Chronicles," on the contrary, give us full details 
down to A.D. 701, that is to within mneteen years of 
the date of their compilation. 

The reader who has followed this sumn ay, or who 
will take the trouble to read through the whole text for 
himself will perceive that there is no break in the story, 
— at least no chronological break, — and no break between ^ 
the fabulous and the real, unless indeed it be at the 
commencement of the fifth century of our era, i.e, more 
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than a thousand years later than the date usually accepted 
as tlie commencement of genuine Japanese history. The 
only breaks are, — not chronological, — but topographical. 

This fact of the continuity of the Japanese mythology 
and history has been fully recognized by the leading 
native commentators, whose opinions are those considered 
orthodox by modern Shintoists ; ' and they draw from it 
the conclusion that everything in the standard national 
histories must be equally accepted as literal truth. All 
persons however cannot force their minds into the limits 
of such a belief ; and early in the last century a celebrated 
writer and thinker, Arawi Hakuseki, published a work 
in which, while accepting the native mythology as an 
authentic chronicle of events, he did so with the reserva- 
tion of proving to his own satisfaction that all the 
miraculous portions thereof were allegories, and the gods 
only men under another name. In this particular, the 
elasticity of the Japanese word for deity,” kaini, which 
has already been noticed, stood the eastern Euhemerus 
in good stead. Some of his explanations are howev^er 
extremely comical, and it is evident that such a system 
enables the person who uses it to prove whatever he has 
a mind to.^’^ In the present century a diluted form of 
the same theory was adopted by Tachibana no Moribe, 
who, although endeavouring to remain an orthodox Shin- 
toist, yet decided that some of the (so to speak) useless-^ 

62. As a specimen of the llexibilily of his system, tlie reader to 
whom the Japanese language and Japanese legend are familiar is recom- 
mended to peritse pp. 13-24 of Voh I of Arawi llakusekrs JCo S/ii 
^vhere an elaborate rationalistic interpretation is applied 
to the story of the amours of I/anagi and Izanami. It is amusing in its 
very gravity, and one Hnds it difficult to believe that the writer can have 
been in earnest when he penned it. 
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ly mirncnloLis incidents need not be believed in as 
revealed truth. Such, for instance, are the story of the 
speaking mouse, and that of Izanagi’s head-dress turning 
into a bunch of grapes. He accounts for many of these 
details by the supposition that they are what he calls 
zvosana-goio^ i.e. ‘‘ child-like words/' and thinks that they 
we refill yen ted for the sake of fixing the story in the minds 
of children, and are not binding on modern adults as 
articles of faith. He is also willing to allow that some 
passages show traces of Chinese influence, and he blames 
Motowori’s uncompromising championship of every iota of 
the existing text of the Records of Ancient Matters.” 
As belonging to this same school of what may perhaps 
be termed rationalistic believers ” in Japanese mythology, 
a contemporary Christian writer, Mr. Takahashl Goro, 
n>ust also be mentioned. Treading in the foot-steps of 
Arawi Hakuseki, but bringing to bear on the legends of 
his own country some knowledge of the m 3 dhology of 
other lands, he for instance explains the traditions of the 
Sun-Goddess and of the Eight-Forked Serpent of Yamada 
by postulating the existence of an ancient queen called Sun, 
whose brother, after havijig been banished from her realm 
for his improper behaviour, killed an enemy whose name 
was Serpent, etc , while such statements as tliat the 
microscopic deity who came over the waves to share the 
sovereignty of Idzumo would not tell his name, ^ are ex- 
plained by the assertion that, being a foreigner, he was 
unintelligible for some time until he had learnt the 
language. It is certainly strange that such theorists should 
not see that they are undermining with one hand that 
which they endeavour to prop up with the otlier, and 
that their own individual fancy is made by them the 
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sole standard of historic truth. Yet Mr. Takahashi con- 
fidently asserts that ‘‘ his explanations have nothing forced 
or fanciful’* in them, and that they cannot fail to solve 
tlie doubts even of the greatest of doubters.* 

The general habit of the more sceptical Japanese of 
the present day, — ix. of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of the educated, —seems to be to reject, or at least to 
ignore, the history of the gods, while implicity accepting 
the history of the emperors from Jim- mu down -wards ; 
a!id in so doing they have been followed with but little 
reserve by most Europeans,— -almanacs, histories and 
cyclopaedias all continuing to repeat on the antiquated 
authority of such writers as Kaempfer and Titsingh, that 
Japan possesses an authentic history covering more 
tliat two thousand years, while Siebold and Hoffmann 
even go the length of discussing the hour of Jim-mu's 
accession in the year 66o B.C! This is the attitude of 
mind now sanctioned by the governing class. Thus, in 
the historical compilations used as text-books in the schools, 
54 the stories of the gods, — that is to say the Japanese tradi- 
tions down to Jim-mu exclusive, — are either passed over 
in silence or dismissed in a few sentences, while the 
annals of the human sovereigns, — that is to say the 
Japanese traditions from Jim-mu inclusive, — are treated 
precisely as if the events therein related had happened 
yesterday, and were as incontrovertibly historical as latter 
statements, for which there is contemporary evidence* 
The same plan is pursued elsewhere in official publica- 
tions. Thus, to take but one example among many, the 
Imperial Commissioners to the Vienna Exhibition, in their 

63. Mr. Takahashi Goro's bouk here alluded to is his “ Shinto Dis- 
cussed Afresh,” 
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Notice sur I’Empire du Japan/' tell us that “ L'histbire 
de la dynaslie imperiale remonte tres-haut. L'obscurite 
entoure ses debuts, vu I’absence de documents reguliers 
ou d’un calendrier parfalt. Le premier Empereur de ta 
dynastie presente, dont il reste des annales dignes de 
confiance, est Jin-mou-ten-no^^ qui organisa un souleve- 
ment dans la province de Hiuga, marc ha a TEst avec ses 
compagnons, fonda sa cap! tale dans la vallee de Kashi- 
hara dans le Yamato, et monta sur le trone comme 

Empereur. C'est de cet Empereur que descend, par une 
succession reguliere, la presente famille regnante du Japon. 
C’est de I’annee de Tavenement de Jin-mou-ten-no que 
date Fere japonaise (Annee i — 660 avant Jesus-Christ).” 

As for the ere Japonaise mentioned by the commissioners, 
it may be permitted to observe that it was only introduced 
by an edict dated 15th Dec., 1872^^ that is to say just a 
fortnight before the publication of their report. And this 
eray this accession ^ is cojijidently placed thirteen or fourteen 
centuries before the first history wJvch records it tvas xvritteny 
nine centuries before {at the earliest coinput atioii) the art of 
ivriting zvas introduced into the country y and on the sole 
authority of books teeming zvith miraculous legends ! ! Does 
such a proceeding need any comment after once being 
formulated in precise terms, and can any unprejudiced 
person continue to accept the early Japanese chronology 
and the first thousand years of the so-called history of 
Japan. 

* * * * 

Leaving this discussion, let uS now see whether 

64. /. e. the emperor Jim-mu, — ten-nj, written being simply 

the Shiico- Japanese word for ** emperor. 

65. 15th day of nth moon of 5th year of Meiji; 
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55 any infornaation relative to the early religious and political 
state of the Japanese can be gleaned from the pages of 
the Records and of the “ Chronicles/' There are 
fragments of infoi'mation, — fragments of two sorts, — some 
namely of clear import, others which are rather a matter 
for inference and for argument. Let us take the positive- 
fragments first — the notices as to cosmological ideas, 
dreams, prayers, etc. 

- The first thing that strikes the student is that what, 
for want of a more appropriate name, we must call the 
religion of the Early Japanese, was not an organized 
religion. We can discover in it nothing corresponding to 
the body of dogma, the code of morals, and the sacred 
book authoritatively enforcing both, with which we are 
familiar in civilized religions, such as Buddhism, Christ- 
ianity, and Islam. What we find is a bundle of miscel- 
laneous superstitions rather than a co-ordinated system. 
Dreams evidently were credited with great importance, 
the future being supposed to be foretold in them, and 
the will of the gods made known. Sometimes even an 
actual object, such as a w'onderful sword, was sent dowm 
in a dream, thus to our ideas mixing the material with 
the spiritual. The subject did not, however, present itself 
in that light to the Early Japanese, to w'hom there w^as 
evidently but one order of phenomena, — what w'e should 
call tlie natural order. Heaven, or rather the Slcy, was 
an actual place, not more ethereal than earth, nor thought 
of as the abode of the blessed after death, — but simply 
a “ high plain " situated above Japan and communicating 
wnth Japan by a bridge or ladder, and forming the resi- 
dence of some of those pow^erful personages called kaini , — 
a wmrd w'hich w’e must make shift to translate by '‘god" 
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or goddess/’ or “deity." An ariow shot from earth 
could reach Meaven, and make a hole in it. There was 
at least one mountain in Heaven, and one river with a 
broad stony bed like those with which the traveller in 
Japan becomes familiar, one or two caves, one or more 
wells, and animals, and trees. There is, however, some 
confusion as to the mountain, — the celebrated Mount 
Kagu, — for there is one of that name in the Province of 
Yamato. 

Some of the gods dwelt here on earth, or descended 
hither from Heaven, and had children by human women. 
Such, for instance, was the en)peror Jim-mids great-grand- 
father. Some few gods had tails or were otherwise per- 56 
sonally remaikable; and “savage deities” are often 
mentioned as inhabiting certain portions of Japan, both in 
the so-called “ Divine Age ” and dining the reigns of the 
human emperors down to a time corresponding, according 
to the generally received chronology, with the first or 
second century of the Christian era. The human em- 
perors themselves, moreover, were sometimes spoken of 
as deities, and even made personal use of that designation. 
The gods occasionally transformed themselves into animals, 
and at other times simple tangible objects were called 
gods, — or at least they were called kanii \ for the gulf 
separating the Japanese from the English term can never 
be too often recalled to mind. The word kaini, as pre- 
viously mentioned, properly signifies “ superior,” and it 
would be putting more into it than it really implies to 
say that the Early Japanese “ deified,” — in our sense of 
tlie verb to “ deify,” — the peaches which Izanagi used to 
pelt his assailants with, or any other natural objects 
whatsoever. It would, indeed, be to attribute to them a 
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flight of imagination of which they were not capable, 
and a habit of personification nut in accordance with the 
ger^ius of their language. Some of the gods are men- 
tioned collectively as “ bad Deities like unto the flies in 
the fifth moon ; but there is nothing approaching a 
systematic division into good spirits and bad spirits. In 
fact the word spirit ” itself is not applicable at all to 
the gods of Archaic Japan. They were, like the gods of 
Greece, conceived of only as more powerful human beings. 
They were bom, and some of them died, though here 
again there is inconsistency, as the death of some of 
them is mentioned in a manner leading one to suppo.se 
that they were conceived of as being that as an end, 
whereas in other cases such death seems simply to denote 
transference to Hades, or to what is called '' the One 
Road,” which is believed to be a synonym for Hades. 
Sometimes, again, a journey to Hades is undertaken by 
a god without any reference to his death. Nothing, 
indeed, could be less consistent than the various details. 

Hades^® itself is another instance of this inconsistency. 
In the legend of Oho-KunhNushi (the “ Master of the 
Great Land ”), — one of the Idzumo cycle of legends, — 
57 Hades is described exactly as if it were part of the land 
of the living, or exactly as if it were Heaven, which 
indeed comes to the same thing. It has its trees, its 
houses, its family quarrels, etc., etc. In the legend of 
Izanagi, on the other hand. Hades means simply the 
abode of honible putrefaction and of the vindictive dead, 
and is fitly described by the god himself who had ven- 
tured thither as ** a hideous and polluted land.” The 

66. For the use of this word to represent the Japanese Yonio or 
Yomi, see Sect. IX., Note i. 
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only point in which the legends agree is in placing 
between the upper earth and Hades a barrier called the 
Even Pass (or Hill) of Hades.” The state of the dead 
in general is nowhere alluded to, nor are the dying ever 
made to refer to a future world, whether good or evil. 

The objects of worship were of course the gods, or 
some of them. It has already been stated that during 
the later portions of the story, whose scene is laid 
almost exclusively on earth, the Suii' Goddess, the deity 
Izasa-Wake, the Divine Sword of Isonokami, the Small 
August Deity {Suhina-Mi-Kai)ii)y the ‘‘ Great Gods ” of 
Miwa and of Kadzuraki and the three Water-Deities of 
Sumi, alone are mentioned as having been specially wor- 
shipped. Of these the first and the last appear together, 
forming a sort of quaternion, while the other five appear 
singly and have no connection with each other. The 
deities of the mountains, the deities of the rivers, the 
deities of the sea, etc., are also mentioned in the aggre- 
gate, as are likewise the heavenly deities and the earthly 
deities ; and the Empress Jin-go is represented as con- 
ciliating them all previous to her de| arture for Korea by 
“ putting into a gourd the ashes of a viaki tree,®' and 
likewise making a quantity of chopsticks and also of 
leaf-platters, and scattering them all on the waves.” 

This brings us to the subject of religious rites, — a 
subject on which we long for fuller information than the 
texts afford.®^ That the conciliatoiy offerings made to 
tlie gods were of a miscellaneous nature will be expected 
from the quotation just made. Nevertheless, a very 

67. Padecar/ms macropkylla. 

6S.^The least meagre account will be found in Sects. XVI. and 

xxxn. 
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natural method was in the main followed ; for the people 
offered the things by which they themselves set most 
store, as we hear at a later period of the poet Tsurayuki, 
when in a storm at sea, flinging his mirror into the waves 
because he had but one. The Early Japanese made offer- 
58 ings of two kinds of cloth, one being hempen cloth and 
the other cloth manufactured from the bark of the paper 
mulberry, — offerings very precious in their eyes, but 
which have in modern times been allowed to degenerate 
into useless stups of paper. They likewise offered shields, 
spears, and other things. Food was offered both to the 
gods and to the dead ; indeed, the palace or tomb of the 
dead monarch and the temple of the god cannot always 
be distinguished from each other, and, as has already 
been mentioned, the Japanese use the same word vTya 
for palace and for “ templed’ Etymologically signify- 
ing august house,” it is naturally susceptible of what 
are to us two distinct meanings. 

With but one exception,^'*^' the “ Records ” do not give 
us the words of any prayers (or, as the Japanese term 
norito has elsewhere been translated, rituals.”) Conver- 
sations with the gods are indeed detailed, but no devo- 
tional utterances. Fortunatel}^ liowevcr, a number of 
very ancient prayers have been preserved in other books, 
and translations of some of them by Mr. Satow will be 
found scattered through the volutnes of the Transactions 
of this Society. They consist mostly of declarations of 
praise and statements of offerings made, either in return 
for favours received or conditionally on favours being 
granted. They are all in prose, and hymns do not seem 
to have been in use. Indeed of the hundred and eleven 
69. To be found at the end of vSect. XXXII. 
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Songs preserved in tlie Records/' not one has any; 
religious reference. 

The sacred rite of which most frequent^ mention is 
made is puiification by water. Trial by hot water is also 
alluded to in both histories, but not till a time confessedly 
posterior to tiie commencement of intercourse with the 
mainland. We likewise hear of compacts occasionally 
entered into with a god, and somewhat resembling our 
European wager, oath, or curse. Piiests are spoken of 
in a few passages, but without any details. We do not 
hear of their functions being in any way mediatorial, and 
the impression conveyed is that they did not exist in 
very early times as a separate class. When they did 
come into existence, the profession soon became heredi- 
taty, according to the general tendency in Japan towards 
the hereditability of offices and occupations. 

IMiscellaiieous superstitions crop up in many places. 
Some of these were evidently obsolescent or unintelligible 59 
at the time when the legends crystal ized into their pre- 
sent shape, and stories are told purporting to give their 
origin. Thus we learn either in the “ Records ” or in 
the “ Chronicles,'* or in both works, why it is unlucky 
to use only one light, to break off the teeth of a comb 
at night-time, and to enter the house with straw hat 
and rain-coat on. The w^orld-wnde dread of going against 
the sun is connected with the Jini-mu legend, and recurs 
elsewhere.'^ We also hear of charms, — for instance, of 

70. In the Jin- mu legend we have the more usual form of the 
superstition, that, vi?., which makes it unlucky to go from West to 
East, which is the contrary of the course pursued by the sun. In Sect. 
CLIII, on the other hand, the Iimperor Vu-riaku is found fault with for 
acting in prec’sely the reverse manner, viz., for going from East to West, 
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the wondrous Herb-Quelling Sabre ” found by Susa* 
no-Wo (the ‘'Impetuous Male Deity”) inside a setpent’s 
tail, and still preserved as one of the Imperial rcgaha. 
Other such charms were the “ tide-flowing jewel ” and 
“ tide- ebbing jewel/* that obtained for Jim-mu’s grandfather 
the victory over his elder brother, together with the fish- 
hook which figures so largely in the same legend.'^ 
Divination by means of the shoulder-blade of a stag 
was a favourite means of ascertaining the will cf the 
gods. Sometimes also human beings seem to have been 
credited in a vague manner with the power of prophetic 
utterance. Earthenware pots were buried at the point 
of his departure by an intending trav^cller. In a fight 
lhe*[^initial arrow was regarded with superstitious awe. 
The great precautions with which the Empress Jin-go is 
said to have set out on her expedition to Korea have 
already been alluded to, and indeed the commercement 
of any action or enterprise seems to have had special 
importance attributed to it. 

To conclude this survey of the religious beliefs of the 
Early Japanese by referring, as was done in the case ot 
the arts of life, to certain notable features which are 
conspicuous by their absence, attention may be called to 
the fact that there is no tradition of a delude, no 
testimony to any effect produced on the imagination by 
the earthquakes from which the Japanese islanders suffer 
such constant alarms, no trace of star- worship, no notion 

i.e. ^Yith^^his back to thejj^sun. The idea is the same, though its practical 
application may tlius diametrically differ, the fundamental objection being 
to going against the sun, in whatever manner the word against y or some 
kindred expression, may be interpreted. 

71 - See Sects. XXXIX to XLI. Tor the “ Herb-Quelling Sal re ” 
sec Sects. XVIll and LXXXH. et, seq. 
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of incarnation or of transmigration. This last remark 
goes to show that the Japanese mythology had assumed 
its present shape before the first echo of Buddhism 
i*evei berated on these shores. But the absence of any 
tradition of a deluge or inundation is still more remaikable, 
both because such catastrophes are lilcely to occur oc- 
casionally in all lands, and because the imagination of 
most nations seems to have been greatly impressed by 
their occurrence. Moreover what is specifically known 
to us as the Deluge has been lately claimed as an 
ancient Altaic myth. Yet here we have the oldest of 
the undoubtedly Altaic nations without any legend of the 
kind. As for the neglect of the stars, round whose 
names the imagination of other races has twined such 
fanciful conceits, it is as characteristic of Modern as of 
Archaic Japan. The Chinese designations of the con- 
stellations, and some few Chinese legends relating to 
them, have been borrowed in historic times ; but no 
Japanese writer has ever thought of looking in the stars 
for “ the poetry of heaven.” Another detail worthy of 
mention is that the number seven, which in so many 
countries has been considered sacred, is here not prominent 
in any way, its place being taken by eight. Thus we 
have Eight Great Islands, an Eight-forked Serpent, a 
beard Eighty Hand-breadths long, a God named “ Eighb 
Thousand Spears,” Eighty or Eight Hundred Myriads 
of Deities, etc., etc. The commentators think it necessary 
to tell us that all these eights and eighties need not be 
taken literally, as they simply mean a great number. 
The fact remains that the number eight had, for some 
unknown reason, a special significance attached to it ; 
and as the documents which mention eight also mention 
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nine and ten, besides liiyher number^, and as in some 
te-t cases, such as that of the Eight Great Elands, each 
of tlie eight is separately enumerated, it is plahi that 
when the Early Japanese said eiglit tliey meant eight, 
tlioug'h they may doubic-s have u-ed that namber in 
a vague n)anner, as we do a dozen, a hundred, and a 
thousand; 

How glaiingly different ail thfs is from the fanciful 
accounts of Sliintb tliat ha\'e been given by some recent 
Co [)opular writers -calls for no comnwmt. Tims one of 
tliem, \\hom another quotes as an authority tells us 
that Suir.tb consists in tlie belief tl)at the productive 
etheieal spirit being v.x[)andjd through the whole universe, 
every is in some degree impregnated with it, and 

'therefore e\cry pait i-. in some measure the seat of the 
deity; uh.ence local g ds and goddesses are everywhere 
worship'perl, i\\\l conseneentl}' multiplied without end. 
Lih'e the ancient Ron^ians aiid thw Greelrs, they acknowl- 
edge a Su[)rcme Bjing, the first, the siqu'eme, the intcl- 
dectual, by w’hich men have been reclaimed tre>m rudeness 
and barbarism to eleganc«j_ and refinement, and been 
taug'ht througli privileged men and wu^men, not only to 
live with more conifoit, but to die with better hopesf’f!) 
Trul\q when one peruses such utterly groundless asser- 
tions,— for that lie re c[uoted is but one among many, — - 
one is tempted to ixlieve that the nineteenth century 
must form part of the early m\’thopLeic age. 

With regard to the question of government, w'c learn 
little be\’ond such vague statements as tint to so-and-so 
was yielded by his eiglVy hiathren the sovcrcigmty f)f 
the land <jf Idzunw., or that Izanagi divided tlic dominion 

7- Vvii-ial i( nUiL, (jiioSU gv Si 
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over all things between iiis three children, bestowing on 
one tile “ Plain of High Heaven,” on anotlier the Domi- 
nion of the Xight, and on the thiid the “ Sea-Plain.” 
Put we do not in the earlier kgends sec such sovereignlv 
actual!)' administered. The heaven!)' goTs seem ratiier to 
have been conceived as forming a sort of commonwealth, 
who decided things by mexting together in coimscl in th.e 
stony bed of tlie River of tleaven,” and taking the 
ad\'ice cT the shrewdest <>f tlwir number. Indeed tlie 
various divine assemblies, to wliich the storv" in the 
‘‘Records’' and “ Chriaiicles ” introduces us, remind us 
of nothing so much as of tlie village assemblies of primi- 
tive liibes in many [larts of the world, where the clever- 
ness of one and the gxneial willingness to follow his 
siiggesti{.')ns hi I tlie place of the more definite organi.'ation 
of later times. 

Descending from lieaven to earth, we find little 

during the so-called “ i.)ivine Age” but stoi ies of isolated 
individuals and families ; and it is not till the narrative 
of the wars of the e.irlier Kiuperors commences, that any 
kind of political organization comes into view. Then at 
once wo liear ot chieftains in every local il)'^ wdio lead 6 
their mcii to battle, aiwl aie seeming])' the sole deposi- 
tories of pi)\\er, each in his microscopic sphere. The 
legend of Jimmu itsedf, howc\'er, is sufficient to sliow 
that autocracy, as we understand it, w as not charactei istic 
of the' goveinmciit of the TsUi>:mlii tribes; for Jim-mu 
and his bi other, until the latter’s death, arc represented 
as joint cliicftains of their liost. Similar!)' we find that 
the “Tenlt^.aial Ov\ners” of Vamato, and the “Rulers” 
of Id/umo, \vhom Jim-inu or iiis successors arc said to 
have subjugated, aic . constant!)' .spoken uf in tlic Piural, 
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as it if to intimate that they exercised a divided sove- 
reignty. During the whole of the so-called “ Human 
Age ” we meet, both in parts of the country which were 
already subject to the Imperial rule and in others which 
were not yet annexed, with local magnates bearing these 
same titles of ‘‘ Territorial Owners,” ‘‘ Rulers,” Chiefs,” 
etc. ; and the impression left on the mind is that in early 
historical times the sovereign's power was not exercised 
directly over all parts of Japan, but that in many cases 
the local chieftains continued to hold sway though own- 
ing some sort of allegiance to the emperor in Yam at o, 
while in others the emperor was strong enough to depose 
these local rulers, and to put in their place his own 
kindred or retainers, who however exercised unlimited 
authority in their own districts, and used the same titles 
as had been borne by the former native rulers, — that, in 
fact, the government was feudal rather than centralized. 
This characteristic of the political organization of Early 
Japan has not altogether escaped the attention of the 
native commentators. Indeed the great Shinto scholar 
Ilirata not only recognizes the fact, but endeavours to 
prove that the system of centralization which obtained 
during the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and part of the 
twelfth centuries, and which has been revived in our own 
day, is nothing but an imitation of the Chinese bureau- 
cratic system ; and he asserts that an organized feudalism, 
similar to that which existed from the twelfth century 
down to the yeat 1867, was the sole really ancient and 
national Japanese form of government. The translator 
cannot follow Hirata to such lengths, as he sees no 
evidence in the early histories of the intricate organiza- 
tion of mediccval Japan. But that, beyond the immediate 
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limits of the Imperial domain, the government resembled 
feudalism rather than centralization seems indisputable, ^3 
It is also true that the seventh century witnessed a sud- 
den move in the direction of bureaucratic organization, 
many of the titles which had up till that time denoted 
actual provincial chieftains being then either suppressed, 
or else allowed to sink into mere “ gentile names.’^ 
Another remark which is suggested by a careful perusal 
of the two ancient histories is that the Imperial succes- 
sion was in early historical times very irregular. Strange 
gaps occur as late as the sixth century of our era ; and 
even when it was one of the children who inherited his 
father’s throne, that child was rarely the eldest son. 

Jjc sjC 

What now are we to gather from this analysis of 
the religious and political featuies revealed to us by a 
study of the books containing the Early Japanese tradi- 
tions as to the still remoter history and tribal divisions 
of Japan, and as to the origin of the Japanese legends? 
Very little that is certain, perhaps ; but, in the opinion 
of the present writer, two or three interesting probabilities. 

In view of the multiplicity of gods and the compli- 
cations of the so-called historical traditions, he thinks that 
it would be a priori difficult to believe that the develop- 
ment of Japanese civilization should have run on in a 
single stream broken only in the third century by the 
commencement of intercourse with the mainland of Asia. 
We arc, however, not left to such a merely theoretical 
consideration. There are clear indications of there having 
been three centres of legendary cycles, three streams 
which mixed together to form the Japan which meets us 
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at tlie dawn of authentic lihtory in the fifih century of 
our eia. One e*f these centres, — the most iiupoitant in 
the n^ythology, — is Idzumo ; the second is Yamato : the 
third is Tsukrshi, called in modern times Kiushiu. 
Eastern and Nortliern Japan count for notb/n^- ; indeed, 
much of the North-East and North was, down to com- 
paratively recent times, occupied by the barbarous Ainos 
or, as they are called by the Japanese, YemAlii, Yebi^u, 
or Yezo. That tlie legends or traditions dci ived from tlic 
three parts of tlie country here mentioned accvM'd but im- 
perfectly together is an ojiinion which has alieady been 
alluded to, and u[Jon wdiich liglit may perhaj's be Ihia-^wn 
by a more thorougli shifting of the m^nhs and beliefs 
classified according to tins three-bjld s}’stem. The cjujs- 
tion of the ancient division of Japan into several inde- 
64 pendent states is, however, not completely a matt'^r (f 
opinion. Eor we have in the '' S/ian lla: Clung" " a 
[lositive statement concerning a Northern and aSoutlicin 
Yamato ( fs), and the Chinese annals of both the I (an 
dynasties tell us of the di\’isioii of the country into a 
much larger number of ]<ingd(^ins, of w inch, accouling to 
the annals of the later Han dvma sty, Yamato wais 

the most powerfuh A later official Chinese historian aEo 
tells us that /ili-gifi ([i;?fc, ouv Jagan) and Yamato hadi 
been two diffeiLtU states, and that jeh-pen was re[)'3ite(I 
to have swallowed up Yamato, Ey Jih-pln the author 
evidently meant to srealc of the i.:rl .nd of '1''^: Icu^hi m* of 
part of it. 1 hat the Ciiinose wxwc fiir.y well acquainted 
with Japan is sliown by the fact of tlieie henig in the 
old Chinese literature more than Cfuc mention of “ t:ie 
country cd the hairv pC(g)le beyond the niountaim'^ iii the 
7 S' 
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East and North/' — that is of the Yemishi or Ainos. No 
Chinese book would seem to mention Idzumo as having 
formed a separate country-; and this evidence must be 
allowed its 'whole weight. It Is possible, of course, that' 
Idzumo may have been incorporated with Yamato before 
the conquest of tlie latter by the Tsukushi people, and 
in this case some of the inconsistencies of tlic history 
may be traceable to a confusion of the traditions concern- 
ing the conquest of Ekunio by Yamato and of those 
concerning the conquest of Yamato by Tsukushi. Teiliaps 
too (for so almost impossible a task is it to reconstruct- 
history out of legend) there may not, after all, be suffi- 
cient warrant for believing in the former existence of 
Idzumo as a separate state, though it certainly seems 
hard to account otlierwise f )r tlie peculiar place that 
Idzumo occupies in mythic stor\u In any case, and what- 
ever light miy Iiereafter be throwui on this veiy obscuie 
question, it must be remembeied that, so far 'as clear 
native documentary evidence reaches, 400 A D. is ap- 
proxiir.ately the highest limit of reliable Japanese history, 
l^cyond that date we are at once confronted with the 
miraculous ; and if au\' facts relativ^e to earlier Japan are 
to be extracted from the pages of the “ Records ’’ and 

Chronicles,” it must be by a pr(K0ss vevy different from 
that of simply reading and taking their asscitions 
trust. 

With regard to the oiigin, or rather to the signi- 
ficance, of tlie clearly finciful portions of the Japan- 
ese legends, the question here mooted as to the probabiiity 
of the Japanese mythology being a maxed one warns us to 
exorcise more tham usual caution in endeavouring to 
interpret it. In fact, it bids us wait to inteiprct it until 
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such time as further research shall have shown which 
legends belong together. For if they are of hetero- 
geneous origin, it is hopeless to attempt to establish a 
•genealogical tree of the gods, and the very phrase so 
often heard in discussions on this subject, — ** the original 
religious beliefs of the Japanese,’' — ceases to have any 
precise meaning ; for different beliefs may have been 
equally ancient and original, but distinguished geo- 
grapically by belonging to different parts of the country. 
Furthermore it may not be superfluous to call attention 
to the fact that the gods who are mentioned in the 
opening phrases of the histories as we now have them 
are not therefore necessarily the gods that were most 
anciently worshipped. Surely in religions, as in books, 
it is not often the preface that is written first. And yet 
this simple consideration has been constantly neglected, 
and, one after another, European writers having a tincture 
of knowledge of Japanese mythology, tell us of original 
Dualities, Trinities, and Supreme Deities, without so much 
as pausing to notice that the only two authorities in the 
matter, — viz., the ‘"Records" and the “Chronicles,” — 
differ most gravely in the lists they furnish of primary 
gods. If the present writer ventured to tlirow out a 
suggestion where so many random assertions have been 
made, it would be to the effect that the various abstrac- 
tions which figure at the commencement of the “ Records ” 
and of the “ Chronicles ” were probably later growths, 
and perhaps indeed mere inventions of individuals priests. 
There is nothing either in the histories or in the Shintd 
Rituals to show that these gods, or some one or more 
of lliem, were in early days, as has been sometimes 
supposed, the objects of a purer worship which was 
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afterwards obscured by the legends of Izanagi, Izanami, 
and their numerous descendants. On the contrary, with 
the exception of the deity Taka-Mi-Musu-13i/^ they are 
no sooner mentioned than they vanish into space. 

Whether it is intrinsically likely tliat so rude a race 66 
as the Early Japanese, and a race so little given to 
metaphysical speculation as the Japanese at all times of 
their history, should have commenced by a highly abstract 
worship which they afterwards completely abandoned, is 
a question which may better be left to those whose 
general knowledge of early peoples and early religious 
beliefs entitles their decisions to respect. Their assistance, 
likewise, even after the resolution of the Japanese mytho- 
logy into its several component parts, must be called in 
by the specialist to help in deciding how much of this 
mythology should be interpreted accoiding to the “ solar"' 
method now so popular in England, how much should 
be accepted as history more or less perveted, how much 
should be regarded as embodying attempts at explaining 
facts in nature, and what residue may be rejected as 
simple fabrication of the priesthood in comparatively late 
times.^® Those who are personally acquainted with the 
Japanese character will probably incline to enlarge the 
area of the three later divisions more than would be 
prudent in the case of the highly imaginative Aryans, 
and to point out that, though some few Japanese legends 

74. J e, the High August Producing Wondrous Deity. He is the 
second divine personage whose birth is mentioned in the Records (see 
Sect. I Note 5). In the story of the creation given in the Chronicles ” 
he does not appear except in “ One account.” 

75. Sect. XX X VII is a good iustance of the third of these catagories. 

For an elaborate myth founded on the name of a place see S:ct. I. XV. 
Lesser instances occur in Sects. XLIV, LXV, and LXXIH. 
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or portions of legends can be traced to false etymologies 
invented to account for names of places, and are there- 
fore true myths in the strict acception of the term, yet 
the kindred process whereby personality is ascribed to 
inanimate objects, — a process which lies at the very root 
of Aryan mythology, — Is altogether alien to tlie Japanese 
genius, and indeed to the Far-Eastern mind in general. 
Mythology thus originated lias been aptly described as a 
disease of language.” But all peisons are not liable to 
catch the same disease, neither presumably are all langu- 
ages ; and it is hard to see how a linguistic disease 
which consists in mistaking a metaphor for a reality can 
attack a tongue to which metaphor, even in its tamest 
shape, is an almost total stranger. Thus not only have 
Japanese Nouns no Genders and Japanese Verbs no 
Persons, but the names of inanimate objects cannot even 
b« used as the subjects of Transitive Verbs. Nowhere 
for instance in Japanese, whether Archaic, Classical, or 
^7 Modem, do we meet with such metaphorical, — mytholo- 
gical, — phrases at the hot wind melts the ice,” or his 
conversation delights me,” where the words ** wind ” and 
“ conversation ” are spoken of as if they were personal 
agents. No, the idea is invariably rendered in some 
other and impersonal way. Yet what a distance separates 
such statements, in which the ordinary European reader 
unacquainted with any Altaic tongue would scarcely re- 
cognize the existence of any personification at all, from 
the bolder flights of Aryan metaphor! Indeed, though 
Altaic Asia has produced very few wise men, the words 
of its languages closely correspond to the definition of 
words as “ the wise man’s counters”; for they are colour- 
less and matter-of-fact, and ra:ely it ever cany him who 
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speaks them above the level of sober reality. At the 
same time, it is patent that the sun plays some part in 
the Japanese m}lhology ; and even the legend of Prince 
Yamato-Take, which has hitherto been generally accept- 
ed as histoiical or semi-historical, bears such dose 
resemblance to legends in other countries which have 
been pronounced to be solar by great authorities that it 
may at least be worth while to subject it to investigation 
from that point of view.'^ The present writer has already 
expressed his conviction that this matter is not one for 
the specialist to decide alone. He would only, fiom the 
Japanese point of view, suggest very particular caution 
in the application to Japanese legend of a method of 
interpretation which has elsewhere been fruitful of great 
results. 

A further particular which is deserving of notice is the 
almost certain fact of a recension of the various traditions 
at a comparatively late date. This is partly shown by 
the amount of geographical knowledge displayed in the 
enumeration of the various islands supposed to have been 
given biith to by Izanagi and Izanami (the “Male who 
Invites’" and the “ PA male who Invites”), — an amount 
and an exactness of knowledge unattainable at a time 
prior to the union under one rule of all the provinces 
mentioned, and significantly not extending much beyond 
those provinces. Such a recension may likewise be in- 
ferred, — if the opinion of the manifold origin of the 
Japanese traditions be accepted, — from the fairly ingenious 
manner in which their component parts have generally 
been welded together. The way in which one or two 
legends, — for instance, that of the curious curse pro- 


76. See Sects. LXXIX-XCI. 
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nounced by the younger brother Ho-wori on the elder 
Ho dcri — are repeated more than once exemplifies a less 
intelligent revision ” Under this heading may, perhaps, 
be included the legends of the conquest of Yamato by 
the Emperor Jim-mu and of the conquest of the same 
country by the Empress Jin-gd, which certainly bear a 
suspicious likeness to each other. Of the subjection of 
Korea by this last-named personage it should be observed 
that the Chinese and Korean histories, so far as they are 
known, to us, make no mention, and indeed the dates, as 
more specially given in the “ Chronicles,” clearly show 
the inconsistency of the whole story; for Jin-go’s husband, 
the Emperor Chiu-ai, is said to have been born in the 
19th year of the reign of Sei-mu, i.e. in A.D. 149, while 
his father, Prince Yamato-Take, is said to haved died in 
the 43rd year of Kei-ko, i,€. in A.D. 113, so that there 
is an interval of thirty-six years between the death of 
the father and the birth of the son 

One peculiarly interesting piece of information to be 
derived from a careful study of the Records ” and 
" Chronicles ” (though it is one on which the patriotic 
Japanese commentators preserve complete silence) is that, 
at the very earliest period to which tlie twilight of legend 
stretches back, Chinese influence had already begun to 


77 this legend as first given in Sects. XL and XLI and after- 
wards in quite another context in Sect. CXVI. The way in which *‘One 
account ” of the » Chronicles of Japan ” tells the story of the ravages 
committed on the fields of the Sun- Goddess by her brother, the “ Im- 
petuous Male Deity," might perhaps justify the opinion that that likewise 
is but the same tale iu another form. The legend is evidently a very 
important one. 

78 The translator's attention was drawn to the inconsistency of these 
dates by Mr. Ernest Satow. 
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make itself felt in these islands, communicating to the 
inhabitants both implements and ideas. This is surely a 
fact of very particular importance, lending, as it does, its 
weight to the mass of evidence which goes to prove that 
in almost all known cases culture has been introduced 
from abroad, and has not been spontaneously developed. 
The traces of Chinese influence are indeed not numerous, 
but they are unmistakable. Thus we find chopsticks 
mentioned both in the Idzunio and in the Kiushu 
legendary cycle. The legend of the birth of the Sun- 69 
Goddess and Moon-God from Izanagi’s eyes is a scarcely 
altered fragment of the Chinese myth of P‘an Ku ; tlie 
superstition that peaches had assisted Izanagi to repel 
the hosts of Hades can almost certainly be traced to a 
Chinese source, and the hand-maidens of the Japanese 
Sun-Goddess are mentioned under the exact title of the 
Spinning Damsel of Chinese mydi while the 

River of Heaven which figures in the same legend, 

is equally Clii nese, — for surely both names c.annot be 
mere coincidences. A like remark applies to the name 
of the Deity of the Kitchen, and to the way in which 
that deity is mentioned.'® The art of making an in- 
toxicating liquor is referred to in the very earliest Japan- 
ese legends. Are we to believe that its invention iiere 
was independent of its invention on the continent? In 
this instance moreover the old histories bear witness 
against themselves ; for they mention this same liquor in 
terms showing that it was a curious rarity in what, 
according to the accepted chronology, corresponds to 
the century immediately preceding the Christian era, and 
again in the third century of that era. The whole story 


79. See Sect. XXIX, Note 16. 
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of the Sea-God's palace has a Chinese ring about it, 
and the “ cassia-tree " (S) mentioned in it is certainly 
Chinese, as are the crocodiles. That the so-called maga- 
tavia, or “ curved jewels,” which figure so largely in the 
Japanese mythology, and with which the Early Japanese 
adorned themselves, were derived from China was already 
suspected by Mr. Henry von Siebold ; and quite latterly 
Mr. Milne has thrown light on this subject from an 
altogether unexpected quarter. He has remarked, namely, 
t that jade or the jade-like stone of which many of the 
viaga-taina are made, is a mineral which has never yet 
been met with in Japan, We therefore know that so/nc 
at least of the curved jewels ” or of the material for 
them came from the mainland, and the probability that 
the idea of carving these very oddly shaped ornaments 
was likewise imported thence gains in probability. The 
peculiar kind of arrow called nari-kabtira (hSM) is another 
trace of Chinese influence in the material order, and a 
thorough search by a competent Ciiinese scholar would 
perhaps reveal others. But enough at least has been 
said to show the indisputable existence of that influence. 
70 From other sources we know that the more recent 
mythic fancy of Japan has shown itself as little im- 
penetrable to such influence as have the manners and 
customs of the people. Tlie only difference is that 
assimilation has of late proceeded with much greater 
rapidity. 

• In this language is another guide; fur, though the 
discoverable traces .of Chinese influence are comparatively 
few in the Archaic Dialect, yet they aie there. This is 
a subject which has as yet scarcely been touched. Two 
Japanese authors of an elder generation, Kahibara and 
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Arawi Hakuseki, did indeed point out the existence of 
some such traces. But they drew no inference from 
them, they d:d not set to work to discover new ones,- 
and their indications, except in one or two obvious 
cases, have received little attention from later writers 
wliether nativ^e or foreign. But when we compare such 
words as kaiie^ kitmCy knni^ saka^ tana, uina, and many 
others v/ith the pronunciation now given, or with that 
which the phonetic laws of the language in its eailior 
stage would have caused to be given, to their Chinese 
equivalents R, S, etc , the idea forces way 

that such coincidences of sound and sense cannot all be 
purely accidental ; and when moreover we find that the 
great majority of the words in question denote things or 
ideas that were almost certainly imported, we perceive 
that a more thorough sifting of Archaic Japanese (es- 
pecially of botanical and zoological names and of tlie 
names of implements and manufactures) would probably 
be the best means of discovering at least the negative 
features of an antiquity remoter than all written docu- 
ments, remoter even than the crystallization of the legends 
which these documents have preserved. In dealing with 
Korean w'ords found in Archaic Japanese we tread on 
more delicate ground ; for there we have a language 
which, unlike Chinese, stands to Japanese in the closest 
family relationship, making it plain that many coincidences 
of sound and sense should be ascribed to radical affinity 
rather than to later intercourse. At the same time it 
appears more probable that, for instance, such seemingly 
indigenous Japanese terms as llotoke, Buddha,” and 
tera, Buddhist temple,” should have been in fact bor- 
rowed from the corresponding Korean w ox^s Pitchho and 
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chdl than that both nations should have independently 
chosen homonyms to denote tlie same foreign ideas. 
Indeed, it will perhaps not be too bold to assume that 
7i in the case of Hotake, “ Buddha,'' we have before us a 
word whose journey ings consist of many stages, it having 
been first brought from India to China, then from China 
to Korea, and thirdly from Korea to Japan, where 
finally the ingenuity of philologists has discovered for it 
a Japanese etymology {hito ke, ** human spirit ") with 
which in reality it has nothing whatever to do. 

These introductory remarks have already extended to 
such a length that a reference to the strikingly parallel 
case of borrowed customs and ideas which is presented 
by the Ainos in this same archipelago must be left 
undeveloped. In conclusion, it need only be remarked 
that a simple translation of one book, such as is here 
given, does not nearly exhaust the work which might 
be expended even on the elucidation of that single 
book, and much less can it fill the gap which still lies 
between us and a proper knowledge of Japanese antiquity. 
To do this, the co-operation of the archaeologist must be 
obtained, while even in the field of the critical investiga- 
tion of documents there is an immense deal still to be 
done. Not only must all the available Japanese sources 
be made to yield up the information which they contain, 
but the assistance of Chinese and Korean records must 
be called in. A large quantity of Chinese literature has 
already been ransacked for a similar purpose by Matsu- 
shita Ken-rin, a translation of part of whose very useful 
compilation entitled “An Exposition of the Foreign 
Notices of Japan" would be one of the 

greatest helps towards the desired knowledge. In fact 
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there still remains to be done for Japanese antiquity 
from our standpoint what Hirata has done for it from 
the standpoint of a Japanese Shintoist Except in some 
of Mr. Satow^s papers published in these “ Transac- 
tions/^ the subject has scarcely yet been studied in this 
spirit, and it is possible that the Japanese members of 
our Society may be somewhat alarmed at the idea 
of their national history being treated with so little 
reverence. Perhaps, however, the discovery of the in- 
terest of the field of study thus only waiting to be 
inv'cstigated may reconcile them to the view here pro- 
pounded. In any case if the early history of Japan is 
not all true, no amount of make believe can make it so. 
What we would like to do is to sift the true from the 
false. As an eminent writer on anthropology'*^ has recently 
.said, ^Mdistorical criticism, that is, judgment, is practised 7 
not for the purpose of disbelieving, but of believing. 
Its object is not to find fault with the author, but to 
ascertain how much of what he says may be reasonably 
taken as true.'" Moreover, even in what is not to be 
accepted as historic fact there is often much that is 
valuable from other points of view. If, therefore, we 
lose a thousand years of so-called Japanese history, it 
must not be forgotten that Japanese mythology remains 
as the oldest existing product of the Altaic mind. 

The following is a list of all the Japanese works 
quoted in this Introduction and in the Notes to the 
Translation. For the sake of convenience to the English 
reader all the titles have been translated excepting some 

So. Dr. Tylor in his “ Antheropology,” Chap. XV. 
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few which, mostly on account of their embodying a 
recondite allusion, do not admit of translation : — 
Catalogue of Family Names, by Prince Mata.''’^ 

Chronicles of Japan (generally quoted as the '' Chronicles,*') 
or by Prince Toneri and others. 

Chronicles of Japan Continued, by Sugano Ason 

hlamichi, Fujihara no Ason Tsugunaha and others. 
Chronicles of Japan Explained, ^11 by Urade no 
- Yasukata. 

Chronicles of the Old Matters of Former Ages, 

IE, “^authorship uncertain. 

Collection of a Myriad Leaves, by Tacfiirana no 

IMorove (probably). 

Collection of Japanese Songs Ancient and Modern, 
by Ki no Tsurayek:[ and others. 

Commentary on the Collection of a Myriad Leaves, 
by Kamo no Mabucfii. 

Commentary on the Lyric Dramas, by Jinko. 

Commentary on the Ritual of the General Purification, 
MMMM , Motowori Xorinaga. 

Correct Account of the Divine Age, by Moto- 

wori Norinaga. 

]3ictionary of Pillow-Words, SSS?, by Kamo no Mabuche 
Digest of the Imperial Genealogies, by Yoko- 

yama Yoshikiyo and Kurokaha Saneyori. 


Si. The names in small capitals are those by which the authors 
for compilers) are best known, and are mostly either their surname or 
personal name. Japanese usage is however very fluctuating, and sanctions 
moreover the use tT a variety of )iivjis de plume. Thus Motowori is not 
«*nly often mentioned by Uis personal name Xorinaga, but also bv the 
designation of Suzunoya no Mabuchi by the designation of Ayutawi 

HO Csht\ etc 
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Discussion of the Objections to the Inquiry into the True 
Chronology, ilrlST®#, by Motowori Norinaga. 

Examination of Difficult Words, by Tachibana no 

jMoribe. 

Examination of the Synonyms for Japan, by Moto- 

WORI Norinaga. 

Explanation of Japanese Names, 0^1?^, by Kahibaka 
Tokushin. 

Explanation of the Songs in the Chronicles of Japan, 04^ 
by Arakida no Hisaoi. 

Exposition of the Ancient Histories, by Mi rata 

Atsutane. 

Exposition of the Foreign Notices of Japan, by, 

Matsushita Ken-rin. 

Exposition of the Records of Ancient Matters (usually 
quoted simply as Motowori s Commentary’'), 
by Moiowori Norinaga. 

Exposition of the Records of Ancient IMatters Ciiticizcd 
(usuall)^ quoted as “ Moribe’s Critique on iMotowori's 
Commentary,' ) by Tachibana no iMokibe. 

Gleanings from Ancient Stoiy, by Imibe no Hiro- 

NARI. 

no Chi'Waki, by Tachibana no Moribe. 

IdzH no Koto-zvakif ^^ 1 *^* 1 , by ,, 

Inquiry into the Signification of the Names of the Fro- 
vinces (IMS.), by Fujihaia no llitomaro. 

Inquiry into the True Chronology, by ^Motowoki 

Norinaga. 

Japanese Words Classified and Explained, by 

Mikamo no Shitagai-e. 

Ko-Shi Tsu, by Arai Kunibi HakusEri. 

Kd-Gan Sho^ (MS.), WMiP, by Kei-chiyc. 
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74 Perpetual Commentary on the Chronicles of Japan (usually 
quoted as Tanigaha Shlseis Commentary/’) 
by Tanigaiia Siiism. 

Records of Ancient Matters (often quoted simply as the 
''Records”), l&Vnll, by Futo no Yasumaro. 

Records of Ancient Matters in the Divine Character, 
by Fujihara no I\Iasaoki. 

Records of Ancient Matters in the Syllabic Character, 
by Sakata no Kaneyasu. 

Records of Ancient PJatters Revised, Anony- 

mous. 

Records of Ancient Matters With Marginal Notes (usually 
quoted as "the FMition of 1687”), by De- 

guchi Nobuvoshi. 

Records of Ancient Matters With the Ancient Reading, 
by Nagase no ]\Iasachi (published with 
Motowori’s sanction). 

Records of Ancient Matters with Marginal Readings, 
by Jlurakami Tadayoshi. 

Ritual of the General Purification, Autliorship Un- 

certain. 

Shinto Discussed Afresh, by Takahashi Goro. 

Sources of the Ancient Histories, by Hirata Atsu 

tane. 

Tale of a Bamboo^Cuttcr, Authorship Uncertain. 

lama-Katsuma, by Motowoki Norinaga. 

Tokiha-Gusa (the full title is /in-Dai-Sd-Go Tokiha-Gusa,' 

Hosoda Tomi.vobc. 

Topography of Yaniashiro, lIJfSl.±Sie, Authorship Un- 
certain. 

To-Ga (MS.), by Arai Kumbi Hakuseki. 

Wa-Kun Sh.zvori, mtHm, by Tanigawa Shisei. 
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Yamato Tales, Authorship Uncertain. 

Besides these, two or three standard Chinese works 
are referred to such as the Vi Chin'' or Book of 

Changes'’ (^11), and the ''Shari Hai Climg" or ‘‘Moun- 
tain and Sea Classic ” ; but they are very few, 

and so easily recognized that it were unnecessary to enu- 

inerate them. All Japanese words properly so called are 
transliterated according to Mr. Satow’s “ Orthographic 
System,” which, while representing the native spelling, 
does not in their case differ very greatly from the modem 
pronunciation. In the case of Sinico-Japanese words, 
w lie re the divergence between the “ Orthographic ” spel- 75 
ling and the pronunciation is often considerable, a phonetic 
spelling lias been preferred. With but two or three 

exceptions, which have been specially noted, Sinico-Japa- 
nese w'ords are found only in proper names mentioned 
in the Preface and in the translator's Introduction, Foot- 
notes, and Sectional Headings. The few Chinese words 
that occur in the Introduction and Notes are transliterated 
according to the method introduced by Sir Thomas Wade, 
and now so widely used by students of Chinese. 
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PREFACE.- 


r Yasumaro'^ say 

Now wlien chaos had begun to condense, but force and 4 
form were not yet manifest, and there was nought named, 
nought done, who could know its sliape?'’ Nevertheless 
Ileav^en and Earth first parted, and the Three Deities per- 
formed the commencement of creation ; the Passive and 
Active Essences then developed, and the Two Spirits be- 
came the ancestors of all things.' Therefore' 'did he enter 
obscuiity and emerge into light, and the Suii and Afoon 
were revealed by tlie washing of his eyes ; he fioated 
on and plunged into the sea- water, and Hea\'enly and 
Earthly Deities appeared througli the ablutions of Ins 
person?'* So in the dimness of the great commencement, 
we, by relying on the original teaching, learn the time 
of the conception of the earth and of the birth of 
islands; in the remoteness of the original beginning, 
we, by trusting the former sages, perceive the era of the 
genesis of Deities and of the establishment of men."’ 
Tiuly do we know that a mirror wis hung up, that 5 
jewels were '^pat out, and tliat then an flundred Kings 
succeeded each other; that a blade was bitten, and a 
serpent cut in pieces, so that a AI\’riad Deities did 
flouiishd’ IW deliberations in the Tranquil River the 
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Kmpire was pacified ; by discussions on the Little Shore 
the land was purified.^" Wherefore His Auyustness Ho- 
no-ni-ni-gi^^ first descended to the Peak of Takachi,^^ and 
the Heavenly Sovereign Kanui-Yamato'^'^ did traverse the 

6 Island of the Dragon-Fly.’^ A weird bear put forth its 
claws, and a heavenly sabre was obtained at Takakura.’* 
They with tails obstructed the path, and a great crow 
guided him to Yeshinu.’^ Dancing in rows they destroyed 
the brigands, and listening to a song they vanquished 
the foenien.’^ Being instructed in a dream, he was 
reverent to the Heavenly and Earthly Deities, and was 
therefore styled the Wise Monarch having gazed on 
the smoke, he was benevolent to the black -haired people, 
and is therefore remembered as the Emperor-Sage.~’ 
Determining the frontiers and civilising the country, he 
issued laws from the Nearer Afumi ; ““ reforming the 

7 surnames and selecting the gentile names, hj? held sway 
at the Further Asuka.'’ Though each differed in caution 
and in ardour, though all were unlike in accomplishments 
and in intrinsic worth, yet was there none who did not 
by contemplating antiquity correct manners that had 
fallen to ruin, and by illumiifing modern times repair 
laws that were approaching dissolution."'^ 

In the august reign of the Heavenly Sovereign who 
governed the hh'ght Great Islands from the Great Palace 
of Kiyomihara at Asuka,"’ the Hidden Dragon [)ut on 

S i)erfection, the Reiterated Thunder came at the appointed 
moment. Having heard a song in a dream, he felt that 
he should continue the succession ; having reached the 
water at night, he knew that he should receive the 
inheritance. Nevertheless Heaven's time was not yet, 
and he tsca[)ed like the cicada to the Southern Mountains; 
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both men and matters were favourable, and he marched 
like the tiger to the Eastern Land. Suddenly riding 
in the Imperial Palanquin, he forced his way across 
mountains and rivers : the Six Divisions rolled like 
thunder, the Three Hosts sped like lightning. The erect 
spears lifted up their might, and the bold warriors arose 
like smoke : the crimson flags glistened among the 
weapons, and the ilh omened crew were shattered like 
tiles. Or ere a day had elapsed, the evil influences 
were purified : forthwith were the cattle let loose and 
the hoises given repose, as with shouts of victory they 
returned to the Fioweiy Summer; the flags were rolled 
i!p and the javelins put away, as with dances and 
chants they came to rest in the capital city. The year 
was tliat of the Cock, and it was in the Second IMooii."'^ 
At the Great Palace of Kiyomihaia did he ascend to 9 
the Heavenly seat: in morality he outstripped Ken-Ko, 
in virtue he surpassed Shiu-O. Having grasped the 

celestial seals, he was paramount over the Six Cardinal 
Points; liaving obtained the- heavenly supremacy, lie 
annexed the Eight Wildernesses. He held the mean 

between the Two P3ssences,-* and regulated the order 
of the Five Ivlenients. He established divine reason 
wherewith to advance good customs; he disseminated 
brilliant usages wherewith to make the land great. 
Moreover the ocean of his uisdom, in its vastness, pro- 
foundly investigated the highest antiquity ; the mirror of 
his Iieait, in its fervour, clearly observed former ages. 

Hereupon the Heavenly Sovereign commanded, saying: 

“ I hear that the chronicles of the emperors and likewise 
the original words in the possession of the various families 
deviate fiom exact Iruth, and are mostly amplified by 
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empty falsehoods. If at the present time thesis impel fec^ 
tiuns be not amended, ere many years shall have elapsed, 
the purport of this, the great basis'' of the country, the 
grand foundation of the monarchy, will be destroyed. 
So now I desiie to have the chronicles of the emperors 
Selected and recorded, and the old words examined and 
ascertained, falsehoods being erased and the truth deter- 
mined, in order to transmit [the latter] to after ages.”“’ 
At that time there was a retainer whose surname was 
I'liyeda and his personal name Are. He was twenty- 
eight years old, and of so intelligent a disposition that 
lo he could repeat with his mouth whatev^er met his eyes, 
and record in his heart whatever struck his ears/^" Fortli- 
with Are was commanded to learn by heart the genea- 
logies of the emperors, and likewise the words of former 
ages. Nevertheless time elapsed and the age changed, 
and the thing was not yet carried out."’^ 

Prostrate I consider how Her Majesty the Ivmpress, 
having obtained Unity, illumines the empire, — being versed 
in the Triad, nourishes the people,’- Ruling from the 
Purple Palace, Pier virtue reaches to the utmost limits 
of the horses’ hoof-marlvs : dwelling amid the Sombre 
Retinue, Her influence illumines the furthest distance 
attained to by vessels' prows. The sun rises, and the 
brightn-^ss is increased ; the clouds disperse, ncitlier Is 
there smoke. Never cease the historiographers from 
recording the good omens of connected stallos and double 
ricc-cars ; never fer a single moon is the ti'easury without 
the tribute of continuous beacon-hres and repeated inter- 
pretations. la fame She must be pronounced superP-r 
to BumAIei, in virtue more eminent than Ten-It.‘,u. ’’ 
u Mcpjupon, ' regauing the crroib in the old words, and 



wishing to correct the niisstateaients in the former chro- 
nicles, She, on the eighteenth day of the ninth month 
of the fourth year of W'a-do,”^ commanded me Yasumaro 
to select and record the old words learnt by heart by 
riiycda no Are according to the Imperial Decree, and 
dutifully to lift them up to Her.'*’ 

In reverent obedience to the contents of the Decree, I 
hav^e made a careful choice. But in high antiquity both 
speech and thought were so simple, that it would be 
difficult to arrange pii rases and compose periods in the 
characters/* To relate everything in an ideograplhc 
transcription would eiUail an inadequate expression of the 
meaning ; to write altogether according to the phonetic 
metliod would iviake the story of events unduly lengthy.’" 
For this reason have I sometimes in the same sentence 
used the phonetic and ideographic .systems conjointly, and 
have sometimes in one matter used the ideographic record 
exclusively. I\Ioreovecr w'here the drift of the wmrds wds 
obscure, I have by comments elucidated their signification ; 
but need it be said that I have nowhere commented on 
wl'.at was easy Again, in such cases as calling the 
surname ITF Kusakciy and the personal name wiitten w'ith 
the character ‘lir Tarashi, I Iiave followed usage wiliiout 
alteration. Altogether the things recoided commence 
with the scpaiation of Ileavxm and Ivvrth, and conclude 
with the august reign at \\\;harida.’^ So horn the i 
Deity Master-of-tlie-Augu^t-Ccnt rc'of'Heaven down tn 
His ^Yugustness riip*ce-\\Yive-Lim5t-Brave-C<.>rmorant- 
Thatcli-jMcetingTnconq)leie]y makes the First Volume ; 
from the Heavenly Sovvreign Kamu-YamaLoThare-]3iko 
down to the august reign of Homuda makes the Second 
Volume ; from the hknperor Oho-Sazaki down to the 
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great palace of Woharida makes the Tliiid Volume.**- 
Altogether I have written Three Volumes, which I 
reverently and respectfully present.*’’ I Yasuniaro, with 
true trembling and true fear, bow my head, bow my 
head. 

Reverently presented by the Couit Xuble Futo no 
Yasumaro, an Officer of the Upper Division of the 
Fifth Rank and of the P''ifih Order of Merit, on the 
28th day of the first moon of the fifth year of VVa-do.^* 


1. Literally “ Lpper Volumes,” there being llirec in all, and it being 
the common Japanese practice (borrowed from the Chinese t to use the 
words Upper, Middle, and Lower to denote the F>rst, Second and Thirtl 
^’olumes of a work respect iv.ily. 

2 . a he peculiar nature of this Preface, which is but a tour de force 

meant to show that the writer could compose in the Ciiinese stvle if he 
chose to do so, has been already hinted at in tlie IntrorUiction, It is 
indeed a laboured little composition, and, but for the facts stated in its 
latter iiorLon, lias no value except perhajis as a specimen of the manner 
in \vhicii the legends of one country may be made to change aspect by 
being pre^'enlcd through the mediiun of the philosophical terminology 
and .set phrases of another. It may be divided into five parts. In the 
lir^'t tlic wTitcr, in a succession of brief allusions antithetically balancetl, 
summarizes llie mo'-t striking cjf tlie legends that are detailed in tlie 
jingcs of his “ Records,” and in a fewv woids paints the exploits of some 
nf the early emperors. In the second the trouldes that ushered in the 
reign of tlie Einpcior Tem-mu and liis triumph over irince Ohotomo arc 
related at greatet length in higli-flown allusive phrases borrowed from 
the Uhmese historians. 1 he third tlivision gives us the JCmperor d'em- 
mu’s deciec ordering the compilation of tlic “ Records,” and the fourth 
tells liow^ the execution of that decree was delavcd till the reign of the 
Empress (.eMumiyb (A.D. 70^1-7^5). ^vhom likewise a panegyric is pro- 

JKiiiiicetl. In the fifth and last the compiler enters into some details 
Concerning the style and method he has adopted. 

3- 'i'lie l'ir,t I’ersonal Pronoun is liere rc-prescnlt.l l,y the him.hlc 
cl.A.acter g, “vassal," used in China l,y a subject rvlieii addressing hi, 
sovereign in writing. 
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4. This the compiler's personal name. ITis full name and tilhs, 
as given at the end of this preface, were 

i.e.y the Court Noble Futo no Vasumaro, an Ofheer of the Upper Division 
of the First Class of the Fifth Rank and of the Fifih Order of Merit. 
The family of Futo claimed to descend from His Aiigustness Kamu-yawi- 
mimi, second son of the Emperor |im-mu. Vasumaro’s death is recorded 

m the “Chronicles of Japan Continued/' under date of 301I1 August, 
A.D. 723. 

5- I report as follows to Her Majesty the Empress, 

This number and that in the corner of every succeeding page uf 
the Translation is the number of the Volume of Motowori’:^ Commentary 
treating of the Section in question. 

6. /.t?., in the primeval void which preceded all phenomena there 
was neither form nor movement, and it was therefore unnamed ami un- 
knowable. 

7. 'Ihis sentence summarizes the first eight Sections of the text of 
the “Records.” dhe “three Deities” are the Deity Master-of-the-Aiigust- 
Centie-of-Heaven, the High-August-l*roducing-\Vondrous-Deily (see Sect. 
I. Notes 4, 5, and 6.) The two Spirits representing the “ Passive ami 
Active Klements ” are the creatrix and cieator T/anami and Izanagi (the 
“ I‘'emale-^Vho-Invltes ” and the “ Male-Who-Invites,”- — see Sect. TI, Note 
8), the [irocreat'on by whom of ilie islands of the Japanese archipelago 
and of a large number of gods and goddesses forms the subject of Sec- 
tions in.-VH. 

8. 4 he woid “ therefore ” is not appropriate in this place, and Moto- 
wori accordingly warns the reader to lay no stress uyon it. 

(). This sentence alludes to Tzanagi’s visit to Hades, and to the 
purification of his person on his return to the -Upper World (-ee Sect'^. 
IX. and X). It also refers to the birth of the Sun-Coddess and of tlie 
Moon-God from his left and from his right eye lespectively, and to that 
of a large mm, her of lesser gods and goddesses, who w'Cre produced from 
every article of his wearing apparel ami from every part of his person on 
the occasion of his peifoiming those ablutions (see Sect. X.j 

10. The “ orig nal teaching” here mentioned means the original 
traditions of Japanese antiquity, The “ former saged/'— a term which in 
China fitly designates such philo'^ophers as ConfiiciiH, and Mencius, liut 
which it is <lifficuU to invest w'itli any p.ulicular sen-e here in Japan where 
no sages have ever arisen, — may be best taken to mean those unknown 
persons who transmitted the legends of the gods and early emperors. 
The “establishment of men” probably alludes to liie investiture of the 
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sovereignty of [apan in the huinaa dv^cemlants ut ilie h.xUIls'^. 1 he 
expres'sion is however obscure, and Motow’ori himself has nothing 
sati-faclory to tell us about it. 

11. The mirror here mentionetl is that by means of which tlie bun- 
Cloddess was allured out of the cave ('see Sect. XVIi; the jewels are 
those which Susa no- Wo (the Impetuous Male Deity ”) begged of h.s 
sister the Sun-Goddess, and crunched into fragments (see ."^ect. XIII); the 
blade that bitten to pieces by the Sun-( I,)ddcaS figures in the same 
legend ; the seip^nt is that sla.n by '^Lwa-no-Wo after hi> banishment 
fiom Heaven isce Sect. XVUIi; the ‘‘MMiad Deities” are suppo'^e 1 by 
Motowori to be this same godT numerous de'>cendants (see Sect, XX), 
wdio ruled in Idziimo, There remains tlie phrase ‘‘an Hundred Kings/' 
which is lacking in clearne-s, Ihe only ratinual interpretation of it is 
a'* designating the Japanese imper’al line, an 1 vet the reference seems to 
have no special appropriateness in th:^ context. 

12. Tor the Tiairpiil k^wr cjf Heaven, in wlujse stony bed the 
gods weie wu’U to mct^t m council, -ec Sect. XIH, X*jte I2. The divine 
deliberation" here rcieiied tu are those w'hich resulted m the investiture 
of the sovereignty of Japan in the grand-3on of ihe Sur.-Goddess (^ee 
Sects. XXX-XXXIIl). d he “discussions on the I ittle Shore" allude to 
tire parleys un the beach (T Ina-^a in Idzumo whicli preceded the nl)<rca- 
tion (>f the Ikity who had held sway over that pait of llie country prior 
to tlie descent ot tlie Sun-( bxlde.S'jk grandson f^ec Sect. XX.XH). 

Ij. dim abbreviated form of the name of tlie Siin-G jddess’s graiuDon 
("Ce '‘>ect. XXXIII, X>des 5 an I 10). 

1 1- / e , Moui’t dakachiho (see .Sect. XXXIXb X'ote 5). ddie final 

Halle is here apocopated, in order to jire^erve t' " rlnthmical balance 
of tic sentence b\ u^-mg only three Chinese character“» to write this 
name, the “ ["Ian 1 <>f the Drogon-My" being likewuse wiilten with ihice 
chmactei". 

15. /.t\, the fir-^t “human Emperoi ” Jim imi. whose full native [aiia- 

nrse name is Kamu-Vamato Iharc Ihko. Tor the accmiit of liis reign -ee 
Sects. XldV-CH. 

jf>. I.e , Japan, I-or the tradituud origin (d ih’s poetical svnonvm 
cT Japan "Ce Smt \d Note 20 and also the legend in Sect. CIAT. d he 
\»otd ‘'tiavcTse in this sentence alkuks t<) tlie Emperor Jim-mifs 
MCtoiuai.> progres" frr.m Western Japan to \ amat > in the centre of tlie 
country, which he is said to have sul)due<l, and where it is iclated that 
he tsViblished his capital see Sect. XldX'-Io, 
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17 . For the mention of the hear, whose appearance caused the Em- 

peror Jim-mu and his army to faint away, see commencement of Sect. 
XLV. Motowori thmks that the character claws,’’ is a cnp\ ist’s 

error for \l\, “ mountain ” or hole/’ Coj/f. Sect. XLV, Note 2). 

For the curious legon 1 of the sabre see tlie same Section, ani fjr the 
name of Takakura see more especially Xote 3 to that Section. 

18. For the Gods with tails who met and conversed with the Em- 
peror Jim-mu in Yamato, see the latter part of Sect. Xt.VI, a perusal of 
which wdl however show tint the phiase ob::tructed the path/’ which 
is here used of them, is not e\actly applicable. The mhaculous crow, 
which was sent down from Heaven to assii)t Jim-mu in liis con<iuests, is 
mentioned at the commencement of the same Section and again at the 
commencement of Sect. XL\TI. Eor Yeshiuu (modern Voshino) see Sect. 
XLVI, Note 3, 

19. The word “ dancing ” in this sentence must not be too closely 
pressed, as it is used simply to balance the word “ song ” in the parallel 
clause, — which clause itself does but echo the sense of that avhich pre- 
cedes it. The reference is to the song which Jim-mu sang as a signal to 
his followers to destroy the ‘‘earth-spiders” (see Sect. XLVIIl), and 
perhaps also to the songs in Sect. XLTX. 

20. “The Emperor Su-jin” must be mentally supplied as the logical 
Subject of this clause. For the story of his dream slc Sect. lATV, and 
for the origin of the laudatory designation here mentioned see tlic end of 
Sect. LXVir, which is however obscure. 

2t. “Ihe Emperor Nin-toku ” must be supplied as the logical sub- 
ject of this clause. The allusion to the smoke and the lau latory designa- 
tion here mentioned will be understood by reference to Sect. CXXI. dhe 
“black-haired people” is a common Chinese phrase for the peasantry or 
the people in general. 

22. “ The Emperor Sei-mit ” must be supplied as the logical sub- 
ject of tliis clause. His labours are briefly recapitulated in Sect. XCIV- 
Eor the province called Nearer Afumi {Chika-t^u-Afumi), see Sect. XXTX 
Note. 20. Iis name is here rhythmically balanced against “burlher 
Asuka ” in the followung clause. 

23. “The Emperor In*gi>r)” must be .supplied .as the logical .Hibjcct 
cf tins seiiUnce. lliis Sovereign’s lectificatam <A the names fuims the 
subject of .Sect. CXXXIX. For Furlher A-uka [Tc^!oAs/(-Asii^, 7 ) see Sect. 
CXXXIII, Notes 13 and ii. 

24. Je, though unlike in character, some of the ancient emperors 
txcell.ng in caution and others lu ardour, 'oine being remcrkable for their 
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tiUAlnnents othci" for their naliv’^e woith, yet was there not one without 
a claim to greatness, uot one who did not regard antiquity as the stand- 
ard by wdrch modern times should be judged, and repair the deviation 
from antique perfection that successively arose during the lapse of ages. — 
How^ marvellously inapplicable is th'S rodomontade to the early monarchs 
of Japan the student of Japanese history need scarcely be told, and Moto- 
wori himself allows that it is not completely appropriate.” Here the 
fir-t part of the Preface terminates. 

25. Viz., the Eniperor Tem-mu, whose struggle for the crowm m the 
latter part of the scventli century of our era against the contending claims 
(u Prince Dhotomo is related at great length in the pages of the 
Chronicles,” thnugh naturally beyond the scope of these “ Records,” 
which clo^e in AD. 62S The Eght Great Islands” is one of the 
synonyms of Japan (^ee Sect. V, Xote 27). 'i he reason for the specially 
laudatoiy mention in this place of the Emperor Tem-mu is the fact that 
it was Willi him that the idea of compiling these Records origmated, as 
is indeed stated a little farther c^n. 11c is here alluded to l)y the ex- 
]>re^sions Hidden Dragon and Reiterated Thunder, metaphorical names 
borrowed from the “ Yi Chiug''' and denoting the heir apparent, Tem- 
mu not having ascended the throne till some time after his predecessor’s 
death, a'' Pr nee Dhotomo d’sputed by force of arms his right to the 
succcss’on. 'I he phrases “^p^don perfection ” and “came at the appointed 
moiivnt*’ are attempts at representing the original and The 

meaning is that the Emperor Tem-mu wms the man for the age, and that 
lie look his proper and exalted place in it. In the following sentences 
wc iiave a ilowtiy resmne of the story of the successful war bv wh cli he 
ctbtajied tlie crown. The reference to the “song in a dream” is indeed 
obscure; brl the water at night” is the River Voko, wdimh w'e read of 
m the “ Chron.cle^ ” as having been crossed by him. The characters 
somewhat freely rendered by the Engbdi words “succession” and “ in- 
h ritance” are an I ig, which appioximate to tliat sense in this con- 
text. dbe “ .^o.'ib-.rn Mountains” are the Mountains of Vo=^hino, whither 
he C'Ca])ed foi a stasmi as a cicada c'^capes from its cast-off shell ; the 


“ Eastern Imnd ” denotes the eaTern provinces of Japan wdiere he organ- 
ized hia army. Hie I). visions ” an I the “ d hree Hosts ” are Chinese 

dcMgnations of the Iiapeiial troops, while the “ ill omened crew ” of 
cov.r-e refeis to Tcm-mu\ enemies, — Prince Ohutomo and his followers. 
Inutile cn.uing sentence we see peace re>tored : Tcm-mii has returned to 
t i- capital .for which the words “ Elow'ery Summer” are a Chinese peri- 
piri*-!,.. hn has taken in hb hands the insignia of office, and rci « mis 
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supreme over the Sik Cardinal Points (Xurtli, t'oulli, Ea>t, ^Vest, Above, 
and Below) and over the ‘‘Eight \\ ildeinesse'!, ” the baibarous regions 

on all Sides), 'Die concludes this division of his Preface by a 

glowing panegyric of the Monarch, who was, he says, superior to ilslian 
llou jg Jap. Ken- Kb), and Chou Wang Jap. Shiu-tb), fainovs 

Chinese sovereigns of the legendary period. So intelligent were Ids 
efforts, so perfect was his conformity with the wass of Heaven as dis- 
played in the \^orkings of the Active and Passive E'^sences, that the ri\e 
Elements (Water, Eire, Wood, Metal, and Eailh) all interacted with due 
regularity, and laudable usages alone prevailed throughout the land. E’^p 
to this point the preface may be ^aid to be purely ornanu.nlal. 

/c., March (20lh as the “ Chronicles ’’ tell us), A. L). 673. The 
oiiginal, to denote the year and the month mentioned, uses the periphrases 

doubtless ^\llhout any reference to the 
original proper meaning of those terms, 

27. The text literally reads thus: “He rode m the exaclnes?> of 
the Two Essences.’^ But the author’s intention is to tell us that Tem-mu 
acted according to the golden mean, Eeep'ng the balance even, and not 
inclining unduly either to the Active or the Passive side. 

28. laterally “warp and woof,” Ce’,, cannon, standard, mainspring, 
lirst necessity. 

29. Ibis is the imptrlal dcciee ordering the compilation of the 
“Records of Ancient matters.” he expressions “original words” 

and “old words” (^-^) are curious, and Motowo-ri is piobably right 111 
arguing from the emphatic manner in which they are repealed that the 
Emperor Tein-mu attached special importance to the actual archaic phra- 
seology in wli'ch some at least of the early documents or traditions had 
l>ecn handed down. 

30. Le.^ he could repeat the contents of any document that he liad 
once seen and remember all that he bad ever heard. 

31- /t’., the Empeior Tem-mu died before the plan of the compila- 

tion of these “Records” had been earned mlo execution, viz., it may be 
presumed, before a selccticm from the ^al■ous original documents com- 
mitted to memory by Aie had Iieeii reduced to writing. 

32. — Ev)r tlic phrase “obtaining Ehiity.” which 

is borrowed from Eao Tzu, the student should ouisult t-itanislas Judicn's 
“ Livre ele la \’oie et de la Vertu,” pp. 1 44- 149. I'he “ Triad ” is the 
threefeild intelligence of Heavon, Earth, and Man. The general meaivng 
of the s.nlcnce is that the Emprcssk perfect Mituc, which is in comidctc 
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accord \\ah the licavenly urclinnnces, is spread abroad tliroighoiit the 
empire, and that with her all-penetrating insight she nourishes and sus- 
tains her people. 

33. In the above four sentences the compiler expresses his respect- 
ful admiration of the impress Gem-miyO, \vlio was on the tlirone at the 
lime \^hen lie wrote, and tells us liow wide svas her ride and how 
prosperous her reign. The Purple Palace ” is one of the ornamental 
names borrow^ed from the Chinese to denote the imperial residence, d he 
“ Sombre Retinue '' (if such indeed is the correct rendering of ti e original 
expression is a plirase on wdiicli no authority consulted by the 

translator throws any light. The ‘‘ utmost limits of the horses’ hoof- 

marks ” and the furthest distance attained to by vessels’ prows ” are 

favourite phrases in the old literature of Japan to express extreme d.s- 
tance (see, for instance, Mr. .Satow^’s translations of the Ritual of the 
Praying for llaivest,” Vol. VII, Pt. II, p. m of these “Transactions” 
and the present writer’s “Classical Po2tiy of the fapanese,’’ p. III. Such 
unusual phenomena as connected stalky, i.e,, trunks springing from the 
same root and uniting again higher up and “joint rice-ears,” two 
rice-ears growing on a single stem, are considered lucky omens by the 
Chinese, and their appearance is duly chronicled in those Japanese histories 
that are composed after the Chine'^e model. The “continuous beacon- 
fires” and the “repcatel interpretation':)” are phrases alluding to the 
foreign lands [i.e. the various small Korean slatesj speaking strange lan- 
guages, wdience trihiite was sent to Japan, d'he text, as it stands, gives 
the impression that the arrival of the tribute-ships w^as announced by 
beacon-fires being lighted. Motenvori however wislies us to understand the 
author’s meaning to be that foreign states wdiich, in the natural course ot 
events, would he inimical, and the appoiach c»f wliose ships w'ould be 
signalized by the lighting of beacon-iires, now peacefully sent gifts to the 
Japanese monarch. It may by added that the whole sentence is borrow'cd 
scarcely without alteration from the Ihuair' l>um-mci is 

the Japanese pronunciation of the characters the original name of 

^u ([^) a celebrated legendary Kmperor of China. Ten-lt?!! is the Jap- 
anese pronunciation of the characters the original name of the 

ancient cmpeior d’ang (j^), who is said to have founded the Shang 
dynasty in ihe eighteenth century IJ C. 

34 - Ih.s word is here used as an initial particle w’bhout special 
signihcance, 

35 - 3rd Xuvember A.I). 711. Wa-db the name of a 

Japan-. s? yeai pciiod wh'ch lasted from A.D. 708 to 714. 
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36. l.e., present them to her. ^Vlth this sentence ends the fourth 

division of the preface. 

37 - the simplicity of speech and thought m Early Japan renders 

it too hard a task to rearrange the old documents committed to memory 
by Are m such a manner as to make them conform to the rules of 
Cldnese style. 

3''', /<?., if I adopted in its entirety the Chineie ideographic metliod 

of vvr.Ling, I should often fail of giving a true impression of tlie nature 
of the original documents {conj\ the preceding Note). If, on the other 
hand, I consistently used the Chinese characters, sellable by syllable, as 
I)honetic symbols for Japanese sounds, this work would attain to inordinate 
proportions, on account of the great length of the pol3'syllabic Japane^e 
as compared with the monosyllabic Chinese. dhe author’s meaning may 
be illustrated by rcferiing to the first clause of the “Records,*’ 

7^3,5^ (“ wlien Heaven and Earth l^egan ’’), A\h.ch is thus written ideo* 
graphically with six Chinese characters, whereas it would retmire no less 
than eleven to wr.te it phonetically so as to represent the sound of the 
Japanese words auie tsiicJii no haz hime no toki, viz., 

It should be noticed that in this passage the author employs the techni- 
cal expressions on and knn and ^Ii{) m a manner which is the precise 
reverse of that ‘^auctioned by modem usage, on being with him the 
phonetic, and kini the ideographic, acceptation of the Chinese characters, 

39. It will he seen l>y perusing the following translation that the 
author can scarcely be said to have vouchsafed as much exegctical matter 
as ihis statement would lead us to expect. Indeed his “comments’’ aie 
mostly confined to information concerning llie pronunciation of certain 
characters. See however Mulowon's remarks on this sentence in Vuh II, 
I>p. 19-CO of this Commentary. 

40. 'riie author here refers to a certain class of Japanese words 

which offer peculiar dirfculties because written neither ideograpliically nor 
phonetically, hut in a completely arbitrary manner, the result of a freak 
of usage. Ilis manner of expressing lumself is, however, ambiguous. 
What he meant to sa\' is, as Mutowuii points out : “ Again in such cases 

as writing the surname Ku^aka with the characters [\ p, and the personal 
name 'fariuhi with the chaiacter ^ followed usage williout 

alteration.” It is his imperfect mastery over the Chinese construction that 
makes him fall into such errors, — errors easily rectifiable, however, by the 
more widely read modein Japanese iilerotu 

/ c'.y commence w'ith the creation, and end wath the death of the 
Kmpies'- Sui-ko (A. D. (>ch), w'hu resided at oliarida. 
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43. For the Deity Master-of-the-August-Centre-of Heaven ^ee Sect. 
I. Note 4, and for Prince-Wave-Limit, etc., see Sect. XLIT, Note 15. 
Kamil- Vamato-lliare-Biko is the proper native Japanese iiuine of the em- 
peror commonly known by the Chinese “ canonical name ” of J m-mu. 
llomuda is part of the nat.ve Jap^ancse name of the Ihnpcror Ojhi (.see 
Scots. XCIV. to CX\ HI). t)bo-Sa/aki is llie native fapanesc name of 
the Ihnperor Xin-toku (see Sects. CXIX to CXXX.) 

43. to the Empress. 

44. icth March, A. I). 712. 
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[sect. I. — THE BEGINNING OF HEAVEN AND EARTH.] 

The names of the Deities^ that were bonr in the 
riain of Hi;^ii Heaven^ when tlie Heaven and F^aitli 
began were the Deity ^ I as ter- of- the -Angus t -Cent re- of- 
Heaven/ next the High-Augnst-Producing-Wondrous 
next the Divine-Prodneing-Wondrous-Deity.'' 

These three Deities were all Deities born alone, and hid 
their persons." The names of the Deities that were born 
next from a thing that sprouted up like unto a reed-shoot 
when the earth young and like unto floating oil, drifted 
about medusa-like, were the Pleasant-Reed-Shoot-Prince- 
Elder Deity next the Heavenly-Eternal ly-Standing- 16 

Deit3^^^ These two Deities were likewise born alone, 
and hid their persons. 

The five Deities in the above list are separate Hcavenlv 
Deities.^’ 

1. For this rendering of the Japane-^e \xo\d /.’df/ii see Introduction, 
pp. wii'Xviii, 

2. Literally, “that became” (r^). Such ‘‘becoming” is concisely 
defined by Motouori as the birth of that which did not exist before.” 

S. In Japanese 7 \xkaf}ta iio-Iiara. 

4. A/ue-tio mi iiaka- nitshi- no-kavii . 

5. I'aka-vii-jiiusn-hi no-kauii. It is open to doubt \\hcther the syl- 
lalde bi, instead of signifying “ wondrous,” may not simply be a verbal 
termination, in wbicb case the three syllables niustthi would mean, not 
“wondrous producing,” but simply “producing,” ?V., if we adopt the 
inteipretation of the Verb nutstibn as “ to produce ” in the Active sen^e 
of the word, an interpretation as to w’hose propriety there is some room 
for diult. In the absence of certainty the tran-^lator has fullowxd the 
v.ew' expressed by Molow'oti and adopt:d by Ilirata. 1 he same remark 
applies to the following and other similar names. 
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6. Kami-mitsu-hi-no-kann. This na'-ae reapijcara in later Sections 
under the lengthened form of Kamionusii-bi-fjii^oy i’Jio-mi/ccto, i.e , 
Augustness the Deity- Producing AVondrous-August- Ancestor, and a^so in 
abbreviated forms. 

7. J e., they all came into existence without being procreated in the 
manner usual with both gods and men, and afterwards disappeared, 
died. 

8. Here and e]se\^here the character g], proper ly country {oe^io)^ 

is used where ‘‘caith’’ better suits the sense. Apparently in the 

old language the word kimi (written [4j), wh'ch is now restricted to the 
former meaning, was use 1 amldgucnisly somewdiat l.ke our word “land.*’ 

9. Vniashi-a'Jil-kabi Jiikj-ji-}io-katn{. For hiko here and els-wdiere 
rendered “prince*’ see Introduction p. xvi ; ji is rendered “elder” in 
accordance with the opinion expres-ed by olotowori and ilirata, who say 
that it is “an Honorific designation of males identical with the ji mean- 
ing old man.” 

10. Or, the Deity-Standing Eicrnally-in-ITeaven, Afiie no-toko'iachi’Jio- 
hami. d he tiandation of tho name here given follows the natural meaning 
of the characters coiiiposing it, and here the sanction of Tanigaha Shisa . 
Motow'ori and Iliiata take toko to stand for soko, < bottom,” and interpret 
accordingly; but tliis is proliably but one of the many instances in whicli 
tlie Japanese philologists allow' themselves to be led by the lioldness of 
tlieir etymological sj)eculations into identifying woiyH radically distinct. 

11. dhis is a note in the original, where such notes are indented, 
a-, ha-j also been done m the translation. ’’I’lie author’s oliscure phrase is 
explairud by Motowori to mean that these Heavenly Deities were sepaiate 
from tho-e who came into existence afterwards, and especially from the 
Kartbly-Fternally-Standuig- Deity {^Kiini-ito-toko-tachfno'kanii) who in the 
“Chronicles*’ is the first divine being of wdioni mention is made, d'liese 
five were, he says, “sepaiatc” and had nothing to do with the creation 
of tire world. It .should lie stated that the sentence wo 11 aKo hear the 
interpretation “ The five Deities in the above list are Deities wdio divided 
Heasen” presumably from Earth); but this rendering has against it 
tbe authority r>f all t!ie native editors. As the expressions “Heavenly 
Dc'ty ’* and ‘-Earthly Deity” (lit, “Countiy Deity”) are of frequent 
occurrence in these “ Records,*' it may be as wvU to state that, according 
to M t'-weri, the “Heavenly Deities*’ were such as e.ther dwelt in 
Heaven »)r had or gmally de-^cended to Eaith from Heaven, whereas the 
Earthly Deities were those born and dw’elbng lu Japan. 
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[sr:crr. ii . — the seven divine generations.] 

The names of the Deities that were born next were 
the Earthly-Eternally-Slanding-Deity/ next the Luxuriant- 
Integating-]\Iaster-Deity.“ These two Deities were likewise 17 
Deities born alone, and liid their persons. The names 
of the Deities that we:e born next were the Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lord, next his younger sister the Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lady next the GermTntegrating-Deity, next 
his younger sister the Life-Integrating-Deity next the 
Deity Elder-of-the-Grcat-FIace, next his younger sister 
the Deity Elder-Lady-of-the-Great-Place p next the Deity 18 
Perfect-Exterior/ next his younger sister the Deity Oh- 
Awful-Lady next the Deity the Male-Who-Invites, 
next his younger sister the Deity the Female-Who- 
Invites.^ 

From the Earthly-Eternally-Standing Deity down to 
the Deity the Female-Who-Invltes in the previous list 
are what are termed the Seven Divine Generations. 

(The two solitary Deities alcove [-mentioned] are each called one 
generation. Of tlie succeeding ten Deities each pair of deities is 
called a generata>ii 


1. Or, the Deil v-Slandlug'Eternally-on-Fartb, Kiuii-no-toko-tachi-no- 
kanii. Conf. Note lo to Sect. I. 

2. Tovo-ktimo~nu-Jio~kiVnL 1 here is much doubt as to the proper 

interpretation of this name. "J he characters (“ cloud-rnoor ”), ^Yith 

\\liich the syllables read kiimo nn ate written, are almost certainly phonetic, 
and the translator has followed Me tuwori’s view as corrected by Hirata, 
according to which litmo is taken to staml for knani. “ integrating,” and 
iiu is considered to be an apoc< pa'ed form of *• ma.'-ter ” (or more 

vaguely ‘‘the person who pres’d^s at or does a thing”). Mabuchi in his 
“Dictionary of Pillow*- words,” AiLicle Sasiitake^ argues that the syllables 
in question should be interpreted in the sen.se of “ coagulated mud ” ; but 
this is less sati^Dctory. 
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3. V-]iiji-ni-)io-kami and Sn-hiji'ni-no-kanti . The names of this 
paT lend themselves to a variety of interpretations. Motowori’s view of 
the meaning of the first three syllables in each seems best, if it is founded 
on the Chinese characters with uhicli they are written in the parallel 
passage of the “Chronicles,” and it has therefore been adopted here. 
Hirata interprets the names thus : First-iMud-Lord and First- Sand- Lady, 
and takes ni to be an alternative form of the Honorific ne found in so 
many proper names. This view of the meaning of ni has been followed 
by the translator. ( >n the other hand Mabuchi explains the names to 
mean respectively Floating-Hud-Earth and Sinking-Mud-Earth. The only 
tiling therefore that is granted by all is tbit the names in question refer 
to the mud or shine out of which the world was afterwards made. — Tlie 
reader will bear in mind that “ younger-sister’’ and “ wife” are convertible 
names in Archaic Japanese. (^See Introduction p, XXXVIII.) 

4. 7 \:inn-fnui-no-kanii and Iku-^iihi-no-kanii. The interpretation 
given is one in which the commentators agree, and which has some pro- 
bability in its favour. It must however only be accepted with reservation, 

5. Oho to-no-ji uo-hatni and OhofOAioO)e~)io-k(U)ti, 

6. O»iQ-darii-n0'kdnii. We might aho render o/no-dani liy - perfect- 
face,’’ ie., perfectly beautiful.’’ 


7. Aya- kaiJnko ne-no-kanu, F(;r “awful” w^e might sub-ititiite “vene- 
rable.” Hirata, commentating on this name and the seven which precede 
it, sa\ s : “ L -Jiiji-ni and Sit-hiji-jii aie so named from their having con- 

tained the germs of what wa^ to Leconie the earth. Oh- to-no-ji and Oho~ 
to-no-bi are so called from the appearance (T the incipient earth. Tsumi- 
f^iihi and Ikn-ytthi are called from tlie urn ted appearance of the earth 
an.l the Heities ns tliey came into exi'^tence. Omo-daru and ^Ka$hiko-ne 
are so called fiom the compUtion of t!\e august persons of the Deities. 
1 bus their names were given to them fmm the gradual progress [of 
cieation].’’ 

<S, and fzaita-nii-no-kanii, d here is some slight 

diversity of opinion as to the literal signification of the component paits 
t-f the names of these the bcst-known of the Deities hitlierto meutitjned, 
i.,h the gi>t cd tlu nuaiung lemains unchanged. Motowori would 
and Iza-na-mi, taking the syllable as the 
.^c-md Personal Pronoun “thou,” an<l understanding the nnimslhis: 
- I le *rince-M ho-Invites-Thee ” and the “ Princess-^Vho.Tnvltes-Thee.” It 
^eenw how.vei more natural to look on A..,., as forming but one word, 
d tlu \erli hanajii, “to inv.tc.” d'lie older native com- 
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mentators mean the same thing %\hcn they tell us that na is an Explctne. 
The syllables gi and mi are of uncertain etymology, but occur in other 
Archaic words to denote the female and male of a pair. Ihe appro- 
priateness of the names of these deities \sill be seen by referring to 
Sect. IV. 

9. For explanatory notes which are printed in small type in the 
original, small type is likewise used in this translation. 


[bfXT. in. — THE Ib[,AND OF OXOGOKO.] 
tlcrcLipon all the Heavenly Deities commanded the 
two Deities His Augustness^ the ]\Iale-Who-Invites and 
Her Augustness the Female-Who-Invites, ordering tliem 
to “ make, consolidate, and give birth to this drifting 
land.” Granting to them an heavenly jewelled spear, “ 
they [thus] deigned to charge thetn. So the two Deities, 
standing upon the Floating Bridge of Heaven,*’ pushed 19 
down the jewelled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, 
when they" had stirred the brine till it went curdlccurdle,^^ 
and drew [the spear] up, the brine that drijjped down 
from tl)e end of the spear was piled up and became an 
island. This is the Island of Onogoro.^ 

1. For this rendering of the Jupancise title Mikeio see IntroJuclHui, 
p. xvi, last paragraph. 

2. The characters translated “je^\eUed -pear” arc \^llo«e i>roper 

(Jbinese signification wuuld be quite different , F>ut the tirst ot the two 
almost certainly stands phonetically for 3 ^ or — the liable /w, winch 
is its sound, ha\ing ajiparently lecn an ancient word for “jewel” (»r 
“bead”, the better-known JapanC'^e term being tania. In many places the 
word “jewel” (or “jewelled”) seeni’! to he u^ed simply as an adjective 
expressive of beauty. But Motowori and Hiiata credit it in this instance 
with its proper signification, and the translator always renders it literally, 
leaving the reader to consider it to be used metaphorically it and where 
he [deascs. 
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3. Ania-no-uki-hashi or Ame-no-uJiihas/ii, Tlie best authorities are 
at variance as to the nature of this bridge uniting Heaven with Earth. 
Hirata identifies it with the Heavenly-Rock-Boat {^Ame no-iha-fime) men- 
tioned in some ancient writings, whereas Mot j won takes it to have been 
a real bridge, and finds traces of it and of similar bridges in the so- 
called “Heavenly Stairs” {Ama-nc-hashi-datc) which are found on several 
points of the coast, forming a kind of natural breakwater just above 
water-level. 

4. I,e., “ till It became thick and gliitinou-.” It is not easy to find 
in English a word wdiioli will aptly render the original Japanese onoma- 
topceia koworokowtvv. The meaning may also l.>e “ till it made a curdling 
sound.” But though the character “ to make a noise,” sanctions this 
view, it IS not the view nppioved by the commenlatois, and is proba- 
bly only written piionetically for a homonymous word signifying “ to 
become,” which we find in the parallel passage of the “ Chionicles.” 

5. /.<?., “ Self- Curdling,” “ Self-Londensed.” It is supposed to have 
been one of the islets off the coast of the larger island of Ahaji. 


[sect. IV. — COURTSHIP OF THE DEITIES THE MALE-WHO- 
INVITES AND THE FEMALE-WHO-INVITES.] 

Having descended from Heaven onto this island, tliey 
saw to the erection^ of an heavenly august pillar, they 
saw to the erection of an hall of eight fathoms." Tunc 
20 qusesivit [Augustus Mas-Oui-Invitat] a minore sorore 
Augusta Femina-Qui-Invitat : Tuum corpus C]uo in 

modo factum est ?” Respondit dicens : “ IMeum corpus 
crescens crevit, sed est una pars quae non crevit con- 

tinua.” Tunc dixit Augustus Mas-Qui-Invitat : “ Meum 

corpus crescens crevit, sed est una pars qu^e crevit 
superflua. an bonum erit ut hanc corporis mei 

partem quae crevit superflua in tui corporis partem 

quae non crevit contiiiua inseram, et regioiies prccrecm?’' 
Augusta Femina-QumTnvitat respondit dicens : Bonum 
cDu xune uixii Augustus Mas Oui-Invitat : “Quod 
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quum ita sit, ego et tu, lianc cuclestem augustam coluni- 
nam circumeuntcs mutuoque occurrentes, augustariim 
[i.e. pi'ivatarum] partium augustam coitionem faciemus.”’’ 
Hac pactione facta, dixit [Augustus Mas-Qui-Livitat] : 

Tu a dextera circumeuns occurre ; ego a sinistra oc- 
curram.’" Absolut a pactibne ubi circuinierunt, Augusta 
Femina'Qui-Invitat primum inquit: “O veiiuste et amabilis 
adolescens !” Deinde Augustus Mas-QuiTnvitat inquit: 
‘‘ O venusta et amabilis virgo!’^ Postquam singuli orationi 
finem fecerunt, [Augustus Mas-Qui-Invitat] locutus est 
sorori, dicens : “ Non decet feminam primum verba facere.” 
Nihilominus in thalamo [opus procreationis] inceperunt, 
et filium [nomine] HirudinenT [vel Hirudini similem] 
pepererunt. This child they placed in a boat of reeds, 
and let it float awa}^ Next they gave birth to the 
Island of Alia/ This likewise is not reckoned among 
their children.'* 


1. The original of this qiiasi'Causative phrase, of which there is no 
other example in Japanese literature so far as the translator’s reading 
goes, is interpreted by Motowori in the sense of the English locution to 
which it literally corresponds, and it has here 1/ecn rendered accordingly, 
though with considerable hesitation. Hirata does not approve of Moto- 
wori’s view ; but then the dilTcrent text which he here adopts imposes on 
him the necessity of another interpretation. (See his “ Exposition of the 
Ancient Histories,” Vol. II, pp. 39-40). 

2. The original word /n’ro (written is defined as tlie distance 
Ijetween the hands when the aims are outstretched. The word rendered 
“ hall” may also be translated “palace ." — 4 he text of the parallel passage 
(»f the “Chronicles” is “they made the Island of Onogoro the central 
pillar of the land," — a statement ^^hich seems more rational and more in 
acconlance with general tradition than that of tliese “ Records ” 

3. 'fhis is Ilirata’s view of the import of the somc\\hat ob'^cuie 
original (see his “Exposition of the Ancient Histories,” Vol. IT, pp. 61*64). 
Motowori’s interpretation is: “auguste in thalamo coibimus.” 
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4. The name in the original ’S Iliru-go, an instance of the foituitous 
verbal resemblances occasionally found between unrelated languages. 

5. Literally ‘‘ foam.’’ It is supposed to have been an islet near the 
island of Ahaji in the pi evince of Saniiki, 

6. lliru-go was not so reckoned, because he wms a failure. 


SECT. V. — BIRITI OF THE EIGHT iSLAXDs.] 

Hereupon the two Deities took counsel, saying : The 
chilch'en to whom we have now given birth arc not 
good. It will be best to announce this in the august 
place’ of the Heavenly Deities.” They ascended forthwith 
to Heaven and enquired of Their Augustnesses tlic 
Heavenly Deities. Then the Heavenly Deities com- 
manded and found out by grand divination,- and ordered 
them, saying: “They were not good because the woman 
s[)oke first. Descend back again and amend your words.” 
Su there upon descending back, they again went round 
the heavenly august pillar as before. Thereupon his 
.'\ugiistncss the iMale-Who-Iiivitcs spoke first : “ Ah ! 

what a fair and lovely maiden! Aftciwvaids his younger 
sister Her Augustness the FemaleAVho-Invites spoke : 
“ Ah ! w'hat a fair and lovely youth !” Tali modo qiiuin 
orationi finem fecerant, auguste coierunt et pepererunt a 
child the Island of Ahaji, Ho-no-sawvakc." Next thc)" 
2 gave biith to the Island of Futa-no in This island 

has one body and four faces, and cacli face has a name. 
So the Land of lyo is called Lovely-Princcs:, the 
Land of SanukP is called Ti incc-Good-Builed-lvice the 
Hand of Aha is called the Princess-of-GreatT^ood the 
Land of Tosa' is called Brave- Good-Youth.’'^ Next they 
gave birth to the Islands of Mitsu-go” near Oki,’- anotlicr 
name fur which [islands] is Hcavcnly-Grcat-Heart-Yuuthd’ 
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This island likewise has one body and four faces/'”’ and 
cacli face has a name. So the Land of Tsukushi is 
called White-Sun- Youth /*’ the Land of Tovo"^^ is called 23 
Luxuriant-Sun-Youth /^ the Land of Hi is called Brave 
Sun -Con fronting-Luxuriant- Wondrous-Lord- Youth the 

Land of Kuniaso is called Brave- Su n- Youth Next they 
gave birth to the Island of Iki/^ another name for which 
is Heav^en's One-Pillar.“ Next they gave birth to the 
Island of Tsu/"^" another name for which is Heavenly- 
Hand-net-Good-Princess.-* Next they gave birth to the 
Island of Sado.'”’ Next they gave birth to Great-Yainato- 
the-Luxuriant-Island-of-the-Dragon-Fly/'’ another name 
for which is Heavenly-August-Sky-Luxuriant-Dragon fly- 24 
Lord- Youth. The name of ‘‘ Land-of-the-pjght-Grcat- 

Islands therefore originated in these eight islands 
having been born first. After that, when they had 
returned/^ they gave birth to the Island of Ko [-zhimaj”'^ 
in Kibi,"*'^ another name for which [island] is Brave- Sun- 
Direction-Youth. Next they gave birth to the Island of 
Adzuki/^ another name for which is Oho-Nu-De-Hime. 25 
Next they gave birth to the Island of Oho [-shima]/- 
another name for which is Oho-Tamaru-Wake. Next 
they gave biith to the Island of Hime/^ another name 
for which is Heaven’s-One-Root. Next they gav^e birth 
to the Island of Chika/^ another name for which is 
Heavenly-Great-IMalc. Next they gave birth to the Island 
[s] of P'lita go/”’’ another name for vhich is Heaven’s- 
TwO'Houses islands in all from the Island of Ko in Kibi to 

the Island of Heaven’s-Two-Houses. 


1, The characters here translated ‘-august place'’ (the proper 

Chinese signification is “ imperial place ”) arc tliuse -'tdl in Cfiinmon use 
to denote the Mikado’s palace. 
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2, Fur an elaborate account of the various methods of divination 

practised by the Ancient Japanese see Xote 5 Satow’s translation 

of the “Service of the Gods of Wind at Tatsiita ” in the “Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan,” Vol. VII, Ft. IV, p. 425 et se./* “The 
most important mode of divination practised by the primitive Japanese 
was that of scorching the shoulder-blade of a deer over a clear fire, and 
finding omens in the cracks produced by the heat.'’ 

3. signifies “foam-way,” “ tlie way to Foam (Aha)-Island, ^ 

on account, it is said, of its intermediate position between the mainland 
and the province of Aha in what is in modern parlance the Island of 
Shikoku. The author of the “Chronicles of (.fid Affairs” fancifully de- 
rives the name from a /laji “ my shame.” The etymology of llo-no-sa- 
wake is disputed; but Ilirata, who in the body of Vol. HI of his “F.x- 
position of the Anc'ent Histories ” had already expanded much ingenuity 
ill discussing it, gives the most satisfactory interpretation that has yet 
been proposed in a postscript to that volume, where he explains it to 
signify “ Rice ear-True- Youth.” (sometimes or wa/cu) is a word 

of frequent occurrence in the names of gods and heroes. Whether it 
really signifies “youth,” as Ilirata believes and as it is most natural to 
suppose, or whether Motowori’s guess that it is an Honorific title cor- 
rupted from kinii ye (lit. “my prince elder brother,” more freely 

“ lord ”) remains undecided. When it is used as a “ gentile name,” the 
translator renders it by “ lord,” that in such cases is its import apart 
from tile question of derivation. .Sb, rendered “true,” may almost be 
con-idered to have dwindled down to a simple Honorific. — It is tins little 
island w'hich is said by the author of the “Chronicles” to have been the 
caul with which the great island of Vamato wasl'Oiti. Ahaji and Ho-no- 
sa-wake iniiat be understood to be alternative names, the latter ])eing what 
in other cases is prefaced by the phrase “aiKfiher nimc for wliom, ’ 

4. Fuia-na is written with characters sign fyiiig “ two namc.s,” and 
Motowori’s derivation from f iiia-iinrabL “• two abreast,” doe.s not carry 
conviction. "1 lie etymology of lyo is quite uncertain. It is here taken 
as the name of tlie whole inland called in modern limes Shikoku; ljut 
immediately bel<.>\v we find it in its us. al nKfiern acceptation of one of 
the four piuviixes into w’hich that island is divided. A similar remark 
applies to Tsukushi a littR farther on. 

5* ye- •tin e. lor the rendering of hiko an I hifue as “prince’’ ami 
“ prince'3 ’* ^ee introdi cliori, p. ,Nvi. 

(> Frobably derived, as Hirata shows, frjin saho-ki^ “ pole-trees,” 
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tribute of p )l-S hiving anciently been paid by that province. Motuworl 
adopts the iinasial reading of the name given in the “ [apanese Words 
Classified and Hn: plained,'^ viz. Siniigi, \Mtli the last syllable 

7. The translator, though with some hesitation, fol- 

lows Motowori in looking on yc?r/ as a contraction of yoros///, good.” 
The character used for it in the oiiglnal is 

S. Remember that a/h: signifies not only foam ” 

but “ millet,” so that we need not be a-stonished to find that the alter- 
native designation of the inland so designated is that of a food- goddess. 

9. Etymology uncertain, only fanciful derivations being proposed by 
the native philologists. 

10 . Td/ce-yori-'icnke. 

11. Mitsii-go signifies “triplets,” lit., “three chddren.” The three 
iskts intended are Aina-na-sh'ujia^ Mukafit-no-sfiiina and Cki!>in’i-nO'shii;n. 

12. Oki probably here signifies “offing,” which is its usual accep- 
tation. 

13. Aine-uo~oshi-koyo-xoake. The syllables oshi^ \^hich recur in the 
names of many gods and heroes, are rendered “great “ in accordance with 
Motowon's plausible conjecture that they are an abbreviation uf ohoshi 
(“great,’ not “many” as in the Inter language). I'he translation of koro 
by “heart ’ follows a conjecture of Hirata’b ( Motowori acknow'!e<lgcd that 
he CO lid make nothing of the word), according to which it is taken to 
ijc an albrcv.ate<l form of kokcn\ “ heart.” 

14- Xtme but fancifal derivations of thk word are suggested bv the 
native philologi-'ts. 

15. A m-te to the edition of 16S7 says: ^liouhi the w'ord ‘four’ 
he Lhang<.d to five?" Tor nr '^t texts enumerate five countries in this 
pn'^-age with ''light vaiiation> in the names, Ifinmka, (riiugai, wlrch it 
certamly .seem'^ stiange to omit, being the fourth on the list w'ith the alter- 
native n,ime of To^oku. hi lime-wake, while the alteinative name of 111 is 
Ilaya-hl-wake, Motowoii aiguc'^ tlial an enimKration uf four agrees belter 
with the context, w Idle Monhe in his Cnlutne on Motuwon’s Commentaiv 
decides in favour of the five, dheie are thus texts and aiuhtirities in 
favour of l.nth vicwvs. 

16 . .S'kA7*/'.’-7c‘J Rx 

17. 7(11* means luxur ant " or “fertile.” Ill appears to s’gnify 

‘ lire or “sun.” i-- piupcih a conpidind, Kiima-s<\ as tlie district 

i-' olli.!! meiii otied by the '•'mple name of So- Kttiww ''ignifies “ bear,” 
and Ml tt»won s'iggc>t> that tlie u-^e of the name of this tlie fiercest of 
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l>easU as a prefix mry be traced to tha evil reputation of that part of tlie 
country for robbers and outlaws^ He quotes similar compounds with kutna 
in support of this view. 

iS. Toyo-hi^uake. 

19. Toke-lii-mHkjJii-t(yO'htz''ii-him The interpretation of this 

name fullo%Y 5 Motowori. 

20. Take-bi<cahe. 

21. Fhymology uncertain, but there seems reason to suppose that 
the name was or-ginally pronounced Vila or Vuhi. 

22 . ^lue-h Uo-fsii ~ b in 1 . 

23. y\if (T»u-'hiina) means poit/' ariehorage/’ a name probalily 
given to till's islanil on accr>unt of it'^ being the midway halting-place for 
junks j dying between Japan and Korea 

24. A>m-}io-sude yori-Jiinie. The interpretation of sade (rendered 
“hand-net”) is uncertam. The trandator has follow’ed lliat sanctioned 
])}• an <jde m \T 1 . I of the “ Cullectum uf a Myriad Leaves*’ and by a 
pas-age in the “ Japanese Woids Cla^dficd anl Explained.’’ Hirata lakes 
sa to be an Honorife and fe to be the usual wan'd for hand,” while 
Mutowoil gives up the name in despair. 

25. I'tymologv uncertain. 


26. Oh'^-yaaiat^-kyo-ciki-d'u-skiiiia (the original of the alternative 
]>ersonaI name is Am i-nv-'id '^ora-toyo-fiki-d'.H-iie-wake). d he et vmology t f 
k'amato is much disputed. Mabuchb in his “ Addenda to the Commentary 
on the Culleelion of a M\r;ad Leaves,*' elerives the name from yanui-to^ 
“'mountain-gate.’’ Motfiwori, in a learned discus-ion to i)e found in his 
‘•Examination (»f the ^ynon^mus of Japan,” pp. 24-27, proposes three 
other possible deri\ations, A\ 7 . viDiiado^ •• mount aim place,*’ vania-to (sup- 
posed to stand fur yam i-tsubo and tu mean luoimta n-secluded”), and 
yania-uimt {ul^it being a suppositions Aiehaic form of ni'hi\ “within the 
mountains.” Other derivations are yauiado (dij^fk “without the moun- 
tains;’ “ mountain-traces *’ and yama-iodonii, “ moimtahis stop- 

ping,” ?*(?. las Mor.he, who proposes it, c\plams\ - fai a- the imumlams 
c.in lie seen.” .\noUier <li-i,utea iKunt is ulKtln-r tlie name <.f Vam.Uo 


,U.;ch heie riesi-na'.es ll.e .Mam Wand of the Atchipe’a-o, Imt xxl. ch m 
the common parlance ofl oth ancient ant modem tone, ,s the clenomin.a- 
lion on the one hand of the sinek- prmincei.f Vamalo and on ll.c other 
ofthenhoic r,v,p-rc ofj.rpan, orkinalh had the xcd. r niM.lic.ation or 


the mure restricted one. Motowori and the author of 
of the Foreign Notlcc.s of Japan ” seem to die jireseiit 


tile “ Exposition 
Witter to make 
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i ut the case iii favour of the latter v’ew. Motowori suppose^ the raine 
to have denoted first a village and then a district, before being applied 
to a large pruvince and finally to the entire country. 1 he ‘"•Inland of 
the iiragon-fiv ’* is a favourite name f*->r Japan in the language of the 
fapanese pouts. It is traced to a remark of the Emperor Jim*mu, who 
is sad to haw comjmred tlie shape of the country round Muunla'n 
Ilohoma to a dragon-fiy drinking with Us tadf “ Con/, also the 
tradition forming the subject of Sec, CIA 1 of the present translation, 

ay. O/i0-v<7-s/u';na^(nni. A puliaps still more literal English render* 
ing of this name would be “land of the Grand Eight Islands" or 
“ Grand Land of the Eight Islands," for the word o^io must be regarded 
rather as an Honorific tlian as actually meant to convey an i<lea of si/e. 

e8. “To the Island of Onogoro," says Motowori; but we are nut 
told that the god and goddess had ever left it. 

29. Ao means “ infant " or small." I he original of tlic alternative 
personal name is Take-hi-^atn-ioake. ijata [or, without the )ii'0,ori, An/d') 
here and in other names ofiers some difiiculty. ihe tianslator renders it 
l)y the equivalent of the usual Japanese signification of the character /j, 
“direction," with which it is written. 

30. Etymology uncertain. 

31. Ji/znki is WTitten the charactcis /]^S, which s'gnify a kind of 
bean (the Phaseolits rm{idtus)\ but it is possible that they represent the 
sound, and not the sense, of the name. In the aUerllali^e personal name 
oho signifies “great," and Jiinie “ princes^," while the s\llal.les uu-do are 
of altogether uncertain interpretation. Motowori suggests that nu may 
mean “moor" and de (for te) “clapper-bell." 

32. /e., Great Island. The word tamarii in the allcinativc pci^-mal 
name is so obscure that neit even any plausii le conjecture concerning it 
has been ventured and the name is tliereforc «>f nccessit> left untranslated. 

33. //////<? signifies “ prince- s " or “maiden," Hie original of the 
alternative personal name is /me hi/oddn-no. 

34. Elymulogy uncertain. Motowori would take llic name m a 
I’lural sense as standing for the niudcrn islands of Hirado and Go to 
(Goto), dhe original of the alienialive pcrjc'ual name is .ime-no-os/n-tmr, 
in which as usual, os/n is supposed to rcjmeseiit ohoshi (A)» gteat." 

35. Futa-go means “ twins." '1 he original of the alternative personal 
name is Ame-futa~ya^ 
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[.'5ECT. VI. — BIRFII OF THE VARIOUS DEITiE:^.] 

When they had finislied giving birth to countries, 
the began afresh giving birth to Deities. So the name 
of the Deity they gave birth to was the Deity Great-Male- 
ofdhe- Great-Tiling next they gave birth to the Deity 
Rock-EartlvPrince y next they gave birth to the Deity 

26 Rock-Nest- Princcbh ; ’ next they gave birth to the Deity 
Great- Door-Sun.- Youth f next they gave birth to the 
Deity Ileavenly-Blowing-iMale p next they gave birth to 
tile Deity Grcat-House-Prince next they gave birth to 
the Deity Youth-of-the-\Vind-Breath-thc- Great- IMalc next 
they gave biith to tl'.e Sea-Deity, whose name is the 
Deity Great-Ocean-Possessor P next they gave birth to 
the Deity of the Water-Gates,'' whose name is ihe Deity 
Prince-of-Suift-Autumn p" next they gave biith to his 
younger sister the Deity Princess-of-Swift-Autumn. 
r>t;itics in all from the Deity Groat-?tIalc-of*thc-Great-Thing to the Deity 
Pnncc^s-of- Autumn ju Yhc names of tlic Deities giv^en birth 
to by these two Deities Prince -of- Swift-Autumn and 

27 Princess-of-Swift-Autumn from their separate dominions 

of river and sea were: the Deity PYam-Calm p“ next 
the Deity lYam- Waves ; next the Deity Bubble-Calm; 
Next the Deity Bubble-Waves; next the Deity Heavcnly- 
WeUer-Dividcr ’ next the Deity PNrthly-Water-Divider ; 
next the Deity Heavenly- Water-Drawing-Gourd-Pos- 

sessoi , next the Deity P^arthly-W ater-Drawing-Gourd- 
Possessor. Defies in all from the Deity Foam-Pnncc to the 

Deity hai till) -Water-Draw ing-Gourd-Pussessesi> ) Next th ’y ^aV'C 
birth to the Deity of Wind, whose name is llie Deity 
Prince-of-Long-WindD’ Next they ^rave birth to the 
Deity of Trees, whose name is Deity Stem-Elder,'" next 
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they gave birt!) to the Deity of IMountains, whose name 
is the Deity Grcat-I\Iountain-Posscssor.^‘ Next they gave 
birth to the Deity of Moors, whose name is the Deity 
Thatch-i\Ioor-Piincess/" another name for wliom is the 
Deity IMoor-KIder. (Four Deities in all from the Deity Pnnee-oF 
I.ong-Wind to Moor Elcier.) The names of the Deities given 28 
birth to by these two Deities, the Deity Great-i\Iountain' 
Possessor and the Deity Moor-Elder from their separate 
dominions of mountain and moor were : the Deity 
Heavenly-Eider-of-the-Passes, next the Deity Eartld}'' 
P^Ider-of-the- Passes next the Deity Heavenly-PubS- 
Bonndary, next the Deity P]arthly-Pass-Boimdary next 
the Deity Heavenly-Dark-Door, next the Deity P^arthly 
Dark-Door;"^ next tlie Deity Great- Vale-Prince, next the 
Deity Great- Vale-Princess (Fight Deities in all from the DcUy 
Ileavenly-Khler of the- Passes to the Deity Li real- Vale-Princess.) The 

name of the Deity tliev”’' next gave birth to was the 
Deity Bird’s-Rock-Camphor-tree-Boat,^'^ another name for 
wliom is the Heavenly-Bird-Boat. Next they gave biith 
to the Deity Princess-of-Great-Food Next they gave 29 
birth to the Inie-Burning-Su ift-MaIe-Deit\%"^' another name 
for whom is the Deity Eirc-Shining-Pi ince, and another 
name is the Deity Firc-Shining-Elder. 

1. O/io-lcto-oshi-tK'o-fio-Awni. “ '1 he Male-FnUunng < ircat-d huigs ’’ 
would 1)0 a possible, hut lo'-s gued rendering, d his god is identified hy 
.Motouuri \NUh /vh/e-/< /lv-;/e-7ee mentioned ni “ ( >ne accuiml ” uf the 
“ Chiomcks of [aj an.’’ 

2 . d lie original )is nluitit.ed !>> 

M'dowori Willi i'/ia-dzttf3ii-uc-'i<'0 ( mentioned in Sect, X (N'»ic 

l8). lie would inleiprct the tnU /sn {dzi() the t.emtue paitide and 
tile seeond as identical willi the ‘'Ibnioritic apjxllatiun y; of maks/’ 
W'hicli as IJi'cc/i, Oho-tu-}io-/i, etc If tl' .-i siirmi'C weie (.orreci. the enl.’o 
name would signify I pper-1 ord-Pi iiu t. ; but it is safer to be guided b\ 
ihe el araclcrs in the le.\t. 
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3. Iha~zU‘'ntne-no-/cd!;iL IKrc lou Motuwori takes the s\ilaMe zu 

I ) he “ connect-d with” the s, llahks interpreted above, forget- 

t ng eppaieiitly that the second isn iji) is said to occur only in the 
n -111' s of inal'vS 

4. Ohv h-hl-zcaLe-r.a-katiii^ a name which Motowori, liy supposing; 
corruptions of the text and hy making a plentiful use of the pliant and 
powerful system of derivation witli which the Japanese et\mok)gists lay 
siege to the dihicultics of their language, identifies witli Oho-naho-hi-tio~ 
kinn, ‘‘the Great-Kectify mg-W ondruus-Deity,” mentioned in Sect. X 
(Note 16 h 

5. Aifie-}io-fuki-icv->u-kanir ideiitiiled hy Mutowori With I-biiki do- 
nusJd mentioned in the Ritual of the General Ihirincat 01..” (See his 
O mmentary on this Ritual, Xul. II, pp. 29-32,) 

6. 0/io-r<i‘l>iko-/io-ka}jii, identified by Motowori w.th Ohc-dya-lsiii-bi 
ment onod m “ One account ” of the Chronicles." 

7. Kaza-ye-tsii-u’ake-no-oshi-ioo-no-kdini. Muluworfs cunjectual intcr- 
juxtation has been followed; hut both the reading and the meaning of 
the or.ginal are encompassed with difficulties. iMotowoii identiiies this 
dvity with Sckc-sasitra-hinte mentioned in the *‘i’itual of the General 
Pm dicat lon." 

S. Oho-zoiita tiiidni-uo-kanii. '1 he inleiprctat 1011 of mochi, ‘‘ po^^sCj- 
"or, ’ llioiigh not ah'ulutely sure, has fur it the weight bvdh of authority 
an<i of iikeliho».-d. 

9. I.C., nver-mouths, Cbtuaiies, or ports. In the ojigmal Minato no- 
kami. 

10. Ifaya-aki-dzii-kiko, Aki\ w ho^c pro}>i.,r signification is “autumn,” 
in-ght also 1>\ metonym} be inteiprctcd to mean “ dragon-lly ” or japan.” 
Motow’on, if/>fv/^os of this name, launches forth on very ])old derivations 
and KleiUifieati<jns witii the names of other gods, llic original of the 
sisteroleiU is I Jay a aki-dzu hijne-Jio-kaiiii, 

11. i he text liere (inits the word ‘'Swift" from this name. 

12. dhe onginal names of this deity and the three tliat follow aie 
- Lt a-nayi-no-kavit.. iiva-nr-oni-no-kanii^ J'sura-}ia.^i -no- kiunt ^ and Tsum-nanii, 
no-kanti. i he interpretation of the component parts is open to doubt- 
hut that here adopted has the autiiority of Motowori and Uirata. 

ij. dinc-n.> {umari-no-kam'u 'I he following deity is Kiini-no-mi- 
/In/na/i-no hanu. 
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14. 'I'iiis Do ay anil the iKxt are in the original ^tnu-no-ku-hiza- 
viocfii-no-ka-ni and KH)ii-no-ku-hiz't‘mo€hi^no~k>.i}uL The etymology is ob- 
tained !>y comparison with a passage in the ‘‘ Ritual for Averting Fire 

15* Shina-isii’hiko-no-kanti. The original of this name is explained 
by Motowori, wlio founds his view on two passages in the Collection of 
a Myriad Leaves/' to signify Prince-oLLong-Arta//). Rut the translator 
feels confident that shi-na, by him interpreted in the sense of long 
breatli ” (or rather ‘Mong of breath”) should be connected with ai 
old woid for wind winch we see 111 ara-^hi {'‘ sLorm-wind '’), ni-shi 
(‘‘ weSt-wind ”j, (-‘east wind”), and perhaps under a dightly 

altered form in kaze, wind,” whereas slii nowhere occurs m the sense of 
“ breath.” Hirata notices approvingly this etymology of shi (“ Exposition 
of tile Ancient ilistories/’ Vol III. p. 63), though without venturing flatly 
to contradict his precedessor’s decision as to the import of the name 111 
question. The difference in the meaning is after all slight. Ah is to he 
taken as an apocopated form of “ long.” In later times S^iiirUo 

has liecn used as a name for the noithwvest w^ind. 

16. Such seems to I’te the meaning of the originalA7/d7/-^/o-ir/^/-;/(7-/v)'////. 

1 7 * Oho-v<inia~tiii-?ni-no-kafni\ 

18. Kayii-nn-h'une-no-kauii, The etymology of the alternative })er- 
sonal name (in the original Xu dzit-cJii-iio-kanii') is not quite ceitam. 

10- The original of these two names is Anie-no’-»'i'Azit-cJii-no-kanu 
and I\Hui-)io-sii-iizu-chi-uO‘kami. Tlicur signification i.s obscure, but the 
trar.sintor lias, after some hesitation, fodowed Motowoii^ interpretation, 
dhe words ‘‘IwavenlN ” nii<l -eaithly” should probably lie considered as 
qualifying passes.” 1 h;s word ‘‘ pa^s.” U5>ed here and elsewhere to render 
the Japanese teim sak.i mii-t be understood to include lesser ascents 

than those very arduous ones w h'ch are alone denoted by the word ‘‘pass” 
in ordinal) English pailance. In the later language of Ja[\in the woid 
A 7 //;’V (//ge) generally denotes ‘‘ paSsCs " ])ro])erly so calkd, while sok.i is 
icstrioted to the meaning ( f small ascents or lulls. Rut this distinction 
is by no mcan> si 1 icily observed. 

20. Auic iic-sa-';}) dfv^-kafni Kiini-uo^sa’ytri-nc-z.inti. Sa seeirs 
to be rightly cojjs'dtrLil, as in the tw'o preceding nanus, to be an archaic 
fi»rin <.f .1,7/ir/ (prv.peilv .vz-.h?, ‘‘ h’.lbplacc ’ i, aiid yni a-; an apocopatcil 
fi-irm of . pn.jii.*! ry A ifacc-euit mg ’y “ Imut or “ 1 <Kinuar\ ” 

Ilirala licovevt.r, f llowing the Clnnese cliiiactcr with whi-h L\,i is 
written, intcqucis it in the sense of *‘mist.” 
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21. ^Itm-no-hiira-do'no-h luti an:l Kitni tio-kttrd-do }io-':ii>ni. Moto- 
W(iri explains kura dark tani (rgL, “valley’'), and ^ “door’j 
by tokoro (fg, place 

22 . Such appears to be the pioper interpretation of the originals of 
these two name^, Oko-tu'nato-hLkoMio-k'inu and Oho-iotnitio-hifne-no'kavn, 
tomato being plausibly refen cd to tMoomarit and ta'Mamu. Tt is difficult 
to find an English w’ord to represent exacily the idea, which is rather 
that of a gentle foil in the mountains than of the narrow'er and steeper 
hollovv wdiich we call a “ valley.” 

23. Le , the Pnnce-Who-Invite^ an 1 thj Pnnccss -^Vho-InYites 
and [zatiaMuiy 

24. Tori-noaha-ku:M-^uim-nc-kiimi. The alternative name is Ameaic- 
torlAtine, from which the title of Deity is omitted. Motowori’s Com- 
mentary, \ ol. V. pp. 5“'53 should be consulted on the subject of this deity. 

25. llomoinmous with the altcriiative personal name of tlie I^jland 
of Aha. (See Sect, V. Note 8.) 

26. Hi-nc-hava-yayi 700-no-kaml. If, as likely, vay'R is an in- 

correct reading for kayy we should have to trandate by “ slilning” the word 
liere rendered ‘•burning.’ 1 he alternative names are 1 Iino-kayi’bi\oMto- 

and J/ifio-kayn-tsih. Ir- no- ka//u. In acC'iunt ” (d the “ChrunL- 

cles and ckscwheie in the •• iPtuals ' tins fire gorl i-., called IL-imtsiibi 
i.e. “ the Ihic-Producor.” 


[sect. VU. RETIREMENT OF HER AUGUSTNESS THE 

PKINCESS-TVHO-INVITES.] 

Througli giving biith to this child her august private 
paits were burnt, and she sickened and !a\’ down.’ The 
nair.es of the ideities born from licr vomit woe the 
Deity Metal-aiountain-riince and next the Deity Mctal- 
aiountain-ri incess.-’ The names of the Deities that were 
born fioni her f;eces were the Deity Clay-Vi.scid-Piince 
and next the Dedty Clay-Yiscid-Princess.’ The nam.s 
of tlie DeitR-s that were next bom from her urine were 
the Deity iMitsulianome’ and next the Young-Wondroms- 
Producing-Deity.‘ The child of this Deity was called 
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the Djity Liixuriant-Foocl-Princcss.^ So the Deity 3^ 

the Fcina!c-\Vho-Invltcs, through giving birtli to 
the l)eity-of-Fire, at length divinely retired/ (Kiglu Deif.es 

in all from the Ileavonly-Bird B »at t'> the Deity I/axiiriant-Fooii-Brince'^sO ) 
Tile total number of islands given birth to jointly by 
the two Deities the I\Iale-Who-Invltes and the 
Feinalc-Who-Invitcs was fourteen, and of Deiiies 
thirty-fi\'e. (These are such as were given hirth to before the 
Deity the Pi incesD-Who-Tnvites Uivinely ret. red. Only the I-lanl of 
Onogor<j was not given huh to/’ and moreover the DeechX’hild’" 
and the Island of Aha aie not reckoned among the chddienk 

So then His Augustness the Mai :^-\Vho-Invitc3 said : 
Oh ! Thine Augustness my lovely younger sister ! 
Oh ! that I should have exchanged thee for this single 
child And as he crept round her august pillow, and 3^ 
as he crept round Iier august feet and wept, there was 
born from h’s august teirs the Deity that dwells at 
Konomoto near Unewo on IMount Kagu/' and whose 
name is the Cr\’ing-\\"eepiug-Female-Deityd ' So he 
buried the divinely retirech' Deity the FemalcAVho- 
Invites on IMount Hiba^' at the boundary of the Land 
of Idzmno’'’ and tlie Land of Hahakid' 

1. ‘'Iging tr>\\n’’ pkr, /.>//) is a t^^iin ufLeii I’-cl in the ArchiT 
1 ingiiagc in the scnsc <d ‘ dy.ng/’ But lunc it inn-t be taken hterallv, 
the deatli (-‘divme rctiiement *’j of the gcxldeas being nanated a Dw 
lines furtlicr on. 

2 . an/ Tlie tians- 

lalion of lids j>a r of names fnlb;\\s the glam sense of the characters ^ 
ll\ wall which tb.ey are wiitten, an 1 which '^eciro nppropr'ate enough, 
comii'g as thev do between the dety cf tire and deities of clay. Moto- 
woii h 'W'tvcr, declarirg b' th cliaraelcr'' to be nuiely plujuctic, deri'. e^^ 

la fu'Hi /carc'iid'Va'U ‘-to cau-e to wither and bufler/' aii'l 
i iteiprets the names accordingly Thw at any late ingcni- ui'^. 

3 Z/?///. !.?>•//- o,’ an! ILvihy<r^i( 
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4. Ihe '•ignification of this name is not to be ascertained. In the 

text It is written phonetically ^ passages jn the 

“ Chroircles,” \Nhere this deity is inentLoiied as 7^ ^ ic ^ 

^ M ft ^wilh directions in each case to read the name with the 
sounds here ^Iven to it, do not help us much, except in so far as they 
show that Mitsnhanome was cjnccived of as the deity of water and as 
a female. 

Wiiktt-miiiii-hi’UO-kavii. 

6. Tvvo-nke-biine-nO'kavii. 

7. /<? , “ died ” 

5. There i'l here an error in the computation, as nim deities are 
mentioned. The total of thiity-tive deitie-, given immediately below i>. 
^tlll more erroneous, as no le.'^s than foy^y are named in the preceding 
passage. Motowori makes nn ingenious etfort to reconcile arithmetic and 
revelation !-y supposing the five pairs of brothers and sisters witli parallel 
names to have been considered as cjcli forming bnt one day. 

0, See Sect. Ilf. dhis island was not horn, but arose, spontaneous- 
Iv fiom drops of brine. 

10. Ilirit go. See the latter part of Sect. IV for these two names. 
Huii*go was not counted among the children of these Deities fur tlie 
reasem that th.e bitter abandoned him a- soon as he was born, be being a 
failure. 1 he reason for omitting Aha from the computation is not so 
deal, 

11. The text here is very peculiar, the chaiacters lendered “.single 

child’’ 1 eing Tfc 'vheie \\e should expect — X M 

Tlirala pn poses to consider “ tiee,” ^^h:ch most scholans agree in 

reading ke in'.tcad of ki in thi', [dace, as phonetic for Le { ^) “hair/’ 
and to interpret the god’s word'^ to signif) that he values the child no 
more than a single hair in compar.^ion with the \\ fe whom that chilli’s 
birth has lo'-t for him. Moribe, in his “ Kxamination of Difficult ^Vords/’ 
s V. I\o no hito-fm X'/ (Vol. I, p. 8 et seqt), ingenioudy argues tliat ki 
was an old native JapauL.se '• Auxibary Xumeral ” fi.r animals afterwards 
driven out by the iiomewhat likc*soundmg Chinese word hibi ( pC) which 
is now in common use, and that llie god employs tliis degrading Auxiliary 
Xumtral in speaking 0/ Ins child un account of the resentment which 
he feels again-t him. ( m the other hand %vc gather fiom the “ Chiomdes 
of Japan Ikxplaiucd’’ that was uscd in its natural sense as an “ Auxiliaiy 
Numeral’’ for gods and fur men of exalted laul . 'ibis seems to llie 
translator the better view to follow, and it 1= supported by the use of 
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hashira, as tUe regular *• Auxiliary Numeral ” for divine personage*. 
The parallel passage in the “ Cdironicles ” has simply — ^ ‘■‘one infant.*’ 

12. ThU rendering is but tentative; for it is not certain that Hirata, 
whose v'.e^^ has been adopted, is right in regarding Konomoto and Unewo 
as names of places. If we followed the older authorities, we should have 
to translate thus J ‘‘The Deity that dwells at the foot of the trees on 
tiie slope of the spur of iSIoiint Kagud' The etymology of the name of 
this celebrated mountain (known also as Auie-tio-kapi-yavia or ^Ima-uo- 
1 e. “ Heavenly Mount Magu 'j i* disputed. Hut Hiiata** 
view, according to which it should be connected with “■deer,’’ i* 

the most plausible. If it were established we should be tempted to 
follow him in rendering by “ dcer-possc'^sor ” the name of the doity 

A^u~c'ki, of whom were born the eight gods of mountains, and 
whose slaying forms the title of the next sect, on. dhat the fire-deity 
should be connected with the mountain-deities, and tlieroby with the 
deer who roam about tlie mountains and furnish the hunter wnth a 
motive for penetrating into their recesses, is of course hut natural. The 
character ^ wnth wdiich Kagu is written signifies “fragrant’*; but it has 
been suggested that the Japanese word may be connected with an expres- 
sion signifying “ heavenMescended,” in allusion to the supposed origin of 
the mountain as related in an old geographical work (now’ lost) treating 
of the Province of lyo. 

13. Xaki-saha’ine-nO’kanii. The sen^e of the sec-md word of the 
compound is “marsh’’ or “stream”; but Motowori *ecm'< right in con- 
sidering the character to be here used phonetically a* an abbreviation 
of isaha from isdisii^ “ to weep.’’ 

14, /.<?., dead. 

15* Etymology uncertain. 

16, For this name sec Sect. XIX. Note 6. 

17. Etsmology uncertain. 


[sect. Vni. — THE .Sr.XMXG OF THE ITRE-UEIUV.] 

Then His Augustucss the I\Ialc-\Vho-Invites, drawing 
the ten-grasp sabre^ that was augustiy girded on him, ^ 
cut off the head of his child the Deity Shining-Elder. 
Hereupon the names of tiie Deities that w'cre born from 
the blood that stuck- to the point of the august sw'ord 
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and bespattered the multitudinous rock-masses were : the 
Deity Rock-Splitterp next the Deity Root-Splitter, next 
the Rock-Possessing-Malc-Deity," The names of the 
Deities that were next born from the blood that stuck 
to the upt)er park* of the august sword and again 
bespattered the multitudinous rock-masses were : the 
Awfiillv-Swift-Deit\’,’ next the Tire-Swdft-Deitv,'’ next the 
Brave-Awful-Pu^sessing-]\Ialc-Deit}g' aiiother name for 
whom is the Piuve-Snapping-Deityf and another name 
is the Luxuriant-Snapping Deity. The names of the 
Deities that were next bora from the blood that collected 
3 on the hilt of the august sword and leaked out between 
his fingers were ; the Deity Kura-okaini and next the 
Deity Kura-nitsuha'.' 

All the eight Deities in the above \\>[, from the Dcily 
Rock-Splitter to the Deity K//ra-//i:hy/ua, are Deities 
that were born from the augur)t sword. 

The name of the Deity that was bora from the head 
of the Deity Shining-Idder, who had been slain was the 
Deity Pusscssor-of-thc-True-Pciss-Muuntains."’ I he name 
of the Deity that was was next born from his chest was 
the Deity Possossor-of-Desccnt-lMountaiasd^ The name 
of the Deit)^ that was next born from his belly w’as the 
Deity Possessor-of-the-Inncrmost rvlountaius.^- The name 
of the Deity that was next born from his pi'ivate parts w’as 
the Deity Possessor-of-the-Dark-l\Iouiitains The name 
(jf the Deity that was next born from his left haiKf’ w’as 

the Deity Pussessor-of-the-Dcnse[ly-\\'ooded]-]\Iuuntains. 

Tile name of the Deity that was next bora from liis 
right hand^^ was the Deity Posscssor-of-the-Outlying- 
Mountains. The name of the Deity that was next bora 
from his left (ovR w’as the Deity Pessessor-of-thc- 
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?\IoorIand-]\I()untains. The name of the Deity that was 
next bom from his right was the Deity Possessor- 34 

of-the-Outcr-iMountains. Deities m all frem the Deity 

Pobsessor-of-the-Triic-Pa^s-Monntains to the I)eity Possessor- Pthe-h)iitci-- 
Mountams). 2q name of the sword with which [the 

Male-Who-Invitcs] cut off [his son’s head] was llcavenly- 
Point-Blade-Extended, ^hd another name was IMajestic- 
Pui n t-BI ade- E x t e n dc d 3 ’ 


I. One ‘‘grasp*’ is defined as tlie bieadih of lour fingers w h n the 
hand is clenched," so that the meaning intendcvi to be convescd i'- of a 
big sabre ten hand-breadths Dug. d he length of sabrci? and uf beird,,-, 
was measured by such “ grj'ips *’ or ‘ liand-bicadths *’ 

2. d'hc original names of tlii'i deity and the iic\t are /ud-SLi/.‘ii-/n'- 
kanil and Xc~saki-)io-ka!jii. 

3. ( )r the Rock-Elder, /.e, the Male Deity the Ehicr of the Rocks, 
if With Motowoii we re'gard the second tsn of the original name Ika- 
tsii^sii-fio^i^’o-tio-kafjii as being e.imvalent to chi ur y/, sup[)osed to be “ the 
honorific appellation of males” elsewhere rendered “elder.” 1 he trans- 
lation in the text proceeds on the as‘-untptuin that tins t^u represents 
ificthi. Ihe puipurt of the name lemaais much tlic same w]uche\cr of 
tiiese tw'o views be aelopted. 

4. I'lxplaiiKd by rcfeiencc to the [)arallcl passage of the “Chroni- 
cles*’ through a cliaractcr ^'gmfving “ the knob at tlie end of the guard 
of the sword.*’ — (Williams’ ‘■S}llahic Dictioiiaiy. *) 

5. Jhka-haya-hi-no-hd/ni. IMotowori scenis to be right in regarding 

!/iika as ei-tui\alent to the root I'f Jcd^/icj/ukiy “ slorii,** “awful,*’ and 

bi a^ the root uf biD'Uy a \ eibalis. ng •siilfix. 

O . Ill- haya-ln-iic- a i \'i i. 

7. l\ibc-'ni':o wntlen with the characters ^ 

fi'il lU trandad'r has walnut nu’ch hesitation followed 

Moto won's inteqiretation. 

'J\ike-fniiit-!io-/^iVhi. dl'e text name n- I oy\-futhH no L<idn. I n'^n 
IS intcr[>reted in tlie seii^e of “the sound ot snapping" by lefeieucc to a 
] a^^age in the ‘‘Chronicles’* wheie it occui> written lioth ulei giaplnc 11 \ 
and phonetically in tlie mme of the <leity ///; 

9 dlio eteumlogy of la th tlu'-'e uame^ U" <>' "eiiie. A 7 //',;, the fir^l 
elcmi iR of each eon[ouid ^'gnifies *• daik.* 
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10. This is llie explanation of the original name Ma-uika-ya:na-tsii- 
nti-no-kami \s\\\Qh is given in the ‘•'Secret of the Chronicle's of Japan/’ 
and is approved by the later commentators. 

11. Odo-vama-ini'mi'no-kami. The English rendering is unceitain, 
as it reals only on a conjecture of Motowori’s, deriving odo from ori do 
( f* “ descending place/’ “ way down,” 

12. The original names of this and the following live deities are; 
Okn-yama-tsumi'nO'kamif Kiirayafna-tsii-ini fio-kaini, S/iiyi-) ania-tsu'tni'iio- 
kami^ lIa'Vama-tsii-iui-7io-kanii, IIara-ya)fia-tiU~ 7 }n-}io-kii ni and To-yama- 
(szi 7 }ii-}io-ki(ini. dhiyi^ here translated “dense/’ seems to be almost certainly 
a contraction of shi^cki^ ulisch lias that signification, lla-yam.i is a term 
for which it is hard to iind an exact English equivalent. It denotes the 
lesser lulls or first vi5il>ly rising ground forming tlie approacli to an actual 
mountain-range. The signification of to in the last name of the set is 
disputed. Mabuclu takes it in the sense of “ gate.” The translat.jr prefers 
^lotowon’s view; but after all, the diHerence in meaning does not amount 
to much. A third derivation pre)posed by Motowuri is iai^.'a yania, i.e. 
“ mountains with folds.” 

1 3. Or “ arm.” 

14. Or “leg.” 

15. These (wo names are in the original - Iwe-/i 0 ’ 2 co-ka-ko 7 'i and 
It n-iio-^co-ka-bori. Their inipcut is nut absolutely clear, but they seem to 
designate a w'cnjK 11 broad t<A\ards the point, sucli as is rcpiesented in 
tlie illustiations guen in Vol. 1, pp. 19-20 and Vol. 11, pp. 4-5 of the 
“ rokiha-Giisay 


[:?ECT. IX. — THE LAM) OF lIADEb.] 

Thereupon [Ills Au^ustness the Malc-W'hoTnvites], wish- 
in;^ to meet and sec his younger sister IJcr Augustness the 
Female-WhoTnvites, followed after her to the Land of 
Hades.* So wlicn from the palace she raised the door 
5 and came out to meet him," His Augastness the i\lale- 
\^hoT^vites spoke, saying: “ Thine Augustness my lovely 
younger sister ! tlie lands that I and thou made are 
not }et finislicd making; so come back!’' Then Her 
Augustness the FcmaleAVho-Inviles answered, saying : 
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“Lamentable indeed that thou earnest not sooner! I 
luive eaten of the furnace of Hades." Nevertheless, as I 
reverence‘s the entry here of Thine August ness my lovely 
elder brother, I wish to return/^ Moreover^ I will discuss 
it particularly with the Deities of Hades.' Look not at 
me !” Plaving thus spoken, she went back inside the 
palace ; and as she tarried tliere very long, he could 
not wait. So having taken and broken off one of the 
end-teeth'* of the multitudinous and close-toothed comb 
stuck in the august left bunch [of his hair], he lit one 
light"* and went in and looked. jMaggots were swarming, 
and [she was] rotting^ and in her head dwelt the Great- 5^ 
Thunder, in her breast dwelt the Fire-Thunder, in her 
left hand^*' dwelt the Young-Thunder, in her right hand^** 
dwelt the Earth-Thunder, in her left food^ dwelt the 
Rumbling-Thunder, in her right food’ dwelt the Couchant- 
Thunder : — altogether eight Thunder-Deities had been 
born and dwelt there.’- Hereupon His Augustness the 
Male-Who-Invites, overawed at the sight, fled back, 
whereupon his younger sister tier Augustness the Female- 
Who-Invites said : “ Thou hast put me to shame, “ and 

at once sent tlie L^gly-Female-of-Hades’'’ to pursue him. 

So His Augustness the IMale-Wlio-Invites took his black 
august head-dress’^ and cast it down, and it instantly 
turned into grapes. While she picked them up and ate 
them, he fled on ; but as she still pursued him, he took 
and broke the multitudinous and close-toothed comb in 
the right bunch [of his hair] and cast it down, and it 
instantly turned into bamboo-sprouts. While she pulled 
them up and ate tliem, he fled on. Again later [his 
younger sister] sent the eight Thunder-Deities with a 
thousand and five hundred warriors of Hades to pursue 37 
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him. So he, drawing the ten-gra-p sabre that was 
augustly girded on lam, fled forward brandislang it in 
his back hand R and as tliey still pursued, he took, on 
reaching the base of the Kven Pass of Hades/'’ three 
pc'dches tliat were growing at i^s base, and waited and 
smote [his pursuers therewith], so that they all fled 
i)ack. Then His Augintness the ?vIaIe-\VliO'Invites an- 
nounced to tile peaches : “Like as ye have helped me, 
so must yc help all living per'ide'’' in the Central Land 
of RocdHhain^^' \vhen tlv.y shall fall into troublous 
circumstances and be harrassed ! ’ — and he gave [to the 
[leaches] the dc'^ignation of Their Augusti'icsses Great- 
Divinc-FruitT’ Last of all his younger sister Her 
Augustness the Princess-WdioTiivites came out herself in 
pursuit. So lie drew a thousand-draught rock,“'^ and 
[with it] blocked up the Even Pass of Hades, and 
S placed the nick in the middle ; and they stood opposite 
to one another and exchanged leave-takings R and Her 
^Xugiistness the F'cmaleAVlio-Invitcs said : “ My lovely 

elder brother, thifie Augustness ! If tlnai do like this, I 
will in one day strangle to death a thousand of the 
f-dhs of ih}' land,” Idien His Ang'wfnss the Malc- 
W Iin-Invites re[jlicd ; “My lo\xly x'ounger sister, Ihine 
Augu>tness ! If do tlu'^, / will in one day set up a 
thousand and five hundred [»arlurition-h(.)iiscs."“ In tliis 
manner each da\^ a tliou^and pvo[de would surely be 
born.” So Her Angustness the Feinale-Who-Invites is 
calhd the Great-I )Lit\’-of-Hades Again it is said that, 
owing to Ivo* luu'ing [virsiicd and reached [her elder 
brother], she is calhd the R^^ad- Reaching-( ircat-Hcity."'* 
Again tlic rock with winch he blocked u[) the Pass of 
Hades is called tlie Grcat-Lciiy-of-the-Road-Turning- 
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back,-'^ and again it is called the Blocking-Grcat-Deity- 39 
of-tlie-Door-of-PIadcs.-^ So what was called the Even- 
Pass -of- Hades is now called the Ifuya-Pass“' in the Land 
of Idzunio. 

1. The characters in the original which are here rendered Hades 

are lit* “Yellow' Stream,” a Chinese name for the Underworld to 

wdiich a remark of Mencius and a story in the ‘‘ T^o Chuan ” appear to 
have given rise. They here represent the Japanese word Yoino or Yomi, 
which we find phonetically written with the characters in the name 

of Yonio-tsu-shiko-rne a little further on, and wdiich is defined by Moto- 

w'ori as *‘an underworld,..,... the habitation of the dead, the land 

whither, w'hen they die, go all men, whether noble or mean, virtuous or 
wicked.” The orthodox Japanese derivation of Yomi is Irom Yoru^ 
‘‘night,” w'hich would give us for Yomo-tsti-kinii some such rendering as 
“ the Land of Gloom.” A sugge-^tioii quoted by Arawd Hakuseki (“ 

art, Ihumi) that the w'ord may really be but a mispronunciation of Yama, 
the Sanscrit name of the Buddhist god of hell, is however w’orthy of 
consideration ; but it seems best on the whole to translate Yofni or Yomo 
by “ Hades,” a term whicli is itself of uncertain derivation, and the 
sit^nification attached to which cU isely resembles the Japanese Shinio 
notion of the world beyond, or rather beneath, the grave. 

2. The original text ^ seems to be corrupt, and 

Motowori, unable to make anything of leaves gg without any Japan- 

ese reading (see the remarks in his Commentary, Vol. VI. pp. 5-6). Mr. 
Aston, in the version of tliis passrge given in the Chrestomathy appended 
to his “Ciranmiar of the Japanese Ykitteu Language,” follows Motowori 
in not translating but does not allude to the difficulty. 

le. “of the food of Hades.” It would be more obvious (following 
the text} to translate “I have eaten in the doors \ie. in the house] of 
Hades”; lut the character m this place stands almost certainly for 

‘‘ a place for cooking.” “a furnace.” 

4. The word kashikoshi (^), here translated “ reverence,” exactly 
corresponds to the modern polite idiom csore-u^i-mashita, fur which there 
1^ no precise equivalent in English, but which conveys some such senti- 
ment as “ I am overpowered by the honour you do me,” ‘‘ I am sorry 
you should have taken the trouble.” 

5. QA. “ w'th thee to the land of the liv.ng.” 
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6. The origin:.! here h:s the character _Q_ which signifies ^-moreover’’ 

as in this translation, and Motowori’s proposed emendation to lias for 

it the authority of no manuscript or earlier printed edition. In his 

Records of Ancient Matters with the Ancient Reading he actually 
substitutes this very nezu reading, accom^'miying it in kana with the Jap- 
anese w’ords ashita ?ti, in the inorningA Rut wdiat is to become of the 
text if w'e are at liberty to alter it to suit our convenience, — for there is 
more than one other passage where Jf is similarly used? 

7. Ycmo-fsit-kami. Roth M(jtow'Ori and llirata take the word 
‘^Deities” m the riuial, an 1 the trandator theref 're lenders it in that 
number, though the Singular would be at lea-^t e'jually suitable to the 
text as it stands. Of the Deities of Hades little or nothing Y knowm. 
Conf. Note 23 to this Section. 

8. laterally “the male pillar,” 2 e. the large tooth of which there 
is one at each end of the comb. 

9. The me of the expression “ lit o/ie light,” where it would have 
been more natural to “^^ay simply “ lit [a] light,” i'i explained by a gloss 
HI the “ ChroniclL?,” which informs U', that “at the present day’’ the 
lighting of a s ngle light is coii'^idcred unlucky, as is aho the throw'ing 
away of a comb at n’ght-time. It Is allowcl lliat the glo-s is a late ad- 
dition, and its statement might perha[)= be considered a mere invention 
made to account for the peculiar expre-'Sion in the text. Motowf'ri tells 
us however that “it is said by the nadive ” that these actions, are still 
(latter part of iSth cenlur} ) considered unlucky in the province of Ihami, 
and the same supers-tition also '^urviv'e^, as the translator is assured, in 
Yedo itself. It to be under'^tood that it was the large tootli broken off 
from the coui’o which ihe gud lighted, 

10. Dr “ arm.” 

II “ leg ” 

12. dhe Japanese names of the eight Thunder-Deiteis are; O//0- 
ik-idzuchiy JIo-22o-iktidznchiy JOnro-ikadzucJii^ Sakii-ikadzuchi^ W’aki- Ika- 
dzuchi, 'J\uchi‘ikiidzi(chi , Xa?-ii-ikadz2ichi, and diishi-ikadzuchi. Moribe- 
la his C'ritKpie on Motoworik Commentary, has some observation on the 
appropriateness of each of ihe'-e names which the student will do well 
to consult if the w'ork should be published. 

1 3. Yomo-isu-shiko-me. 

14. We might perhaps w’ith equal propriety render bv “ wieath ” 
the word here translated head-dress, — leaves and flow’ers having been the 
earliest ornaments for the hair. In later times, how’ever, it has been used 
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to designate any soit of head-dress, and that is also the dictionary mean- 
ing of the Chinese cliaracUr with which it is written, The Japanese 
words for “ head-dress ” and “ creeper *’ are homonymous, and indeed the 
former is probably but a specialised acceptation of the latter. 

15. I e.y brandishing it behind him. 

16. ( ir I'lat Hill of Hades, Yomo-ini'hij^i’Saka^ said by iMctowori 
to form tlie frontier-line between Hades and the World of the Living. 
See also Note 27 to this Section. 

17. The three characters here rendered “ people are evidently 

(jSIotowori notwithstanding) meant to be equivalent to the common Clr- 
nese expression which has that signification. Ihe word translated 

‘•living” means literally “present/’ “visible.’ 

18. Ashi-hara-no naka-tsU'kuniy a common periphra'=tic designation 
of Japan, It is better to translate the name thus than to render it liy 
“ the Land m the Middle of the Reed-Plains,” a forced interpretation 
which Motowori and Hirata would only seem to adopt in order to veil 
the fact that one of the most ancient and revered names of their native 
land was imitated from that of China, — everything Chinese ])eing an 
abomination in the sigiit of these ardent Shintoists. Vama/aki JSuiga, as 
(juoted by TanigaUa bhisei, is more sensible when he remarks that each 
country' naturally considers itself central and foreign countries barbarous, 
and that Japan is not peculiar in being looked on by its inhabitants 
the centre of the universe. This is also the v ew taken by the other 
earlier scholara. 

19. Oho-kaf}iu-dznnii-)io-}ni'coto. dlie difference between Singular and 
Plural is not often present to the Japanese mind, and though there were 
three peaches, we might jii^t as wc’l render their name by the words 
“Ills Augustness, etc.,*’ considering the three as forming together but one 
divinity. 'Ihe inter2:irctation of the name here adopted is the smijile aiul 
natural one which Motowon boirowed fiom Tauigaha ^hisei, 

::o. a rock which it would take a thousand men to l.ft. 

2i. 'that some kind t-f lca\e-taking and separation is, intended seems 
ccitain ; but tlie precise mij^oU of the characters m the text is 

nut to be ascertained. MetowonS “Commentary, Vol. VI, pp, 29-30 and 
Vul. X, pp. 52-55, should bo consulted lor an elaborate discussion of the 
various intcipretations which they may ];e made to bear. Mor.be, in Ins 
Critir|iie on this Commentai v, argues lliat “divorced each otlier ” is the 
proper signilication of the words, and supports his opinion by the 
parallel passage of the “ Chronicles/' 
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22. “I %vil[ cause fifteen hundred women to Lear children.” 
For the custom of erecting a separate hut for a woman about to be de- 
livered see Introduction, p, xxviii.) 

23. YoniO-tsn-oho-kami. On this rather embarrassing statement Moto- 
wori is silent, and llirata simply says: ‘-It must be supposed that the 
< Deities of Hades’ previously mentioned had been its ‘Great Deities’ up 
to this time, a position which was hencelorward assumed by Her August- 
ness Izana-mi (the Female-Wlio-Invites.”) Conf. Note 7 to ‘his Section. 

24. Chi-shihi-no-oho-Icami. [dhis is Molowori’s reading. We might 
also read iMichi-sJiiki-no-oho-kv]ii\ Motowori conclusively proves that 
“reaching” is the signific.ition of the word shiki which is here so trans- 
lated. That it was already obscure at the time of the compilation cf 
these “Records” is however shown by the fact thrd it is written sylla- 
bically in the first instance, and with a “ Ijorrowed character ” (f.e., a 
homonymous word) in the second. 

25. Because the goddess was turned back by it on the road where 
she was pursuing her brother-husband. The original is Chi-f:;aheshi [or 
A/ichi-gahesk 1^710- oho- kum i. 

2 6 . Sayari' mas it -j 'o ni i- do-no-oho-kamt. 

27. Ifiiya-zaka. IMoribe in his Idiii-tio-chi^iviTki'’'’ conjectvmcs that 
Ifuya may be <lerlved fioin Yttfn-vaitd, “ even mg daikncss,” an etymology 
which has at least the merit of suiting the legend. 


[bECT. X. — THE PURIFiCATiON OF THE AUGUST PERSON.] 

Therefore the Great Deity the i\Iaie-Who-Invitcs said; 
‘‘ Nay ! hideous ! I have come to a hideous and polluted 
land, — I have P So I will perform the purification of my 
august person.” So he went out to a plain [covered 
with] ahag'r at a small river-mouth near Tacliibana'' in 
Himuka^ in [the island of] Tsuku.shi, and purified and 
cleansed himself. So the name of the Deity that was 
born from the august staff which he threw down was 
the Deity Thru.st-Erect-Come-Not-Place.' The name of 
40 the Deity that w.is born from the august girdle which 
he next threw down was the Deity Road-Long-Spacc. 
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The name of the Deity that was born from the august skirt 
which he next threw down was the Deity Loose n-Put.‘ 
The name of the Deity that was born from the august 
upper garment w’hich he next threw down was the Deity 
Master-of-Trouble/ The name of the Deity that Avas 
born from the august trouseis which he next threw 
down was the Road -For k-Deity*^ The name of the 
Deity that was born from the august hat which he next 
threw down was the Deity Master-of-the-Open-lMouth.^" 
The names of the Deities that were borii from the 
bracelet of his august left hand^^ which he next threw 
down were the Deity Offing-Distant,^' next the Deity 
Wash-Prince- of- the -Offing, next the Deity Intermediate- 
Direction-of-the-Offing. The names of the Deities that 
were born from the bracelet of his august right hand 41 
which he next threw down were : the Deity Shore - 
Distant, next the Deity Wash-Prince-of-the-Shore, next 
the Deity Intermediate-Direction-of-the-Shore. 

The twelve Deities mentioned in the foregoing^” list 
from the Deity Coine-Not-Place down to the Deity 
Intermedia te-Direction-of-the-Shore are Deities that 
were born from his taking off the things that were 
on his person. 

Thereupon saying : “ Tiie water in the upper reach is 

[too] rapid ; the water in the lower reach is [too] 
sluggish,’' he went down and plunged in the middle 
reach ; and, as he washed, there was first born the 
Wondrous-Deity-of-Eighty-P'vils, and next the Wondrous- 
Deity-of-Great-Evilsd** These two Deities are the Deities 
that were born from the filth [he contracted] when he 
went to that polluted, hideous land.^" The names of the 
Deities that were next born to rectify those evils were : 
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the Divine-Rectifying- Wondrous Deity, next the Great- 
Rectirying-Wondroiis-Deity/^’ next the Female- Deity- 
Idzud' The names of the Deities that were next bom, 
as he bathed at the bottom of the water, were : the 
Deity Possessor-of-the-Ocean-Bottom,^" and next His 
4- Augustness Elder-AIale-of-the-Bottom. The names of the 
Deities that were born as he bathed in the middle [of the 
water] were ; the Deity Possessor-of-the-Ocean-Middle, 
and next His Augustness Elder-Male-of-the-Middle. The 
names of the Deities that were born as he bathed at the 
to[) of the water were the Deity Possessur-of-the-Ocean- 
SuiTace, and next His Augustness Elder-Male-of-the-Sur- 
face. These three Ocean-Possessing Deities are the Deities 
held in reverence as their ancestral Deities by the Chiefs of 
Adzumi.’^ So the Chiefs of Adzumi are the descendants 
of His Augustness Utsusld-JRgana-sakitf a child of these 
Ocean-Possessing Deities."^ These three Deities Ills 
Augustness Elder-.AIale-of-the-Bottom, His Aiigustness 
P^lder-Male-of-the-iMiddle, and His Augiistncss Eldcr- 
Alale-of-the-Surface are the three Great Deities of the 
Inlet of Sumi.'“ The name of the Deity that was born 
as he thereupon washed his left august eye was the 
Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity.'" Tiie name of the 
Deity that was next born as he washed his right august 
4 ;^ eye was His Augustness IMuon-Night Possessor.'^ The 
name of the Deity that was next born as he washed 
his august nose was His Brave-Su ift-Impctuous-lMale- 
Augustness."’ 

The fourteen Deities in the foregoing li^t from the 
Wondrous-Deity-of-Phghty-lA'ils down to His Swift- 
Impetuous-Male- Augustness are Deities born from 
the bathing of his august person. 
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1. The words I have” thus repeated are aa attempt to render the 
concluding words an keri of the sentence in the original, by which, 
though they have no particular sense, the author evidently set great store, 
as he writes them syllabicaih’. They may be considered to emphasize 
what goes before and, says Motowori, “ convey the idea of lamentation.” 
The idiom occurs some half-dozen times in the course of the present 
vork. 

2. This botanical name is identified by Arawi Hakuseki and Hirata 
with the modern ha^i^ or “bushclover” [/es/eifeza of various species). 
The received opinion used to be that the a:i‘oki {Aitcitba Jupanica) was 
here intended. 

3. Tachibana is understood to be the general designation of trees of 
the orange tribe. (See however Sect. LXXIV, Xote 7). Here it is used 
as a proper name. 

4. This name, which signifies ‘‘ sun -confronting,” was not unnaturally 
bestowed on a province m the eastern part of the westernmost of the 
larger Japanese islands, as it might well be conceived as lying “opposite 
the sun.” It ha^^, however, lieen supposed to liave originally denoted the 
whole of the island in question. In any case the name is not inappro- 
priate, as the island has a long eastern sea-board. 

5. In our text Tsnki-fafsii-funa~do. lUit fnna should almost certainly 
he kit-na, and the name (whicli has here been translated accordingly) is 
then illustrated by the more extended version of this myth which is 
given in the “Chronicles,” where we read that the god (probably address- 
ing his sister) threw dowm his staff with the w'ords : “Come no further.” 
“Stand” must he understood in a Transitive sense: the god siced his 
staff up by thrusting it into the sand. 

6. This is Moribe’s explanation Idzu fio-Chi-wakiP VoL IV, p. 44) 
of the meaning of the original name Michi-no-naga'chiha-no-kavii, the 
';\Uable ha of which is considered by him to be an alttmative form of 
f}ia ("j], “ space ”). It is however a great ciux, and Motowori confesses 
his inabdity to e.\]>Ia'n it satisfactorily. Other view^s as to the import of 
the s> liable m qutsiion will be found in the Jiii-dai no viaki Mo-sWio- 
gusap Vol. II, p. 29. 

7. Thi-^ seems to bo the meaning of the original name, if we retain 
the reading ’'J'oki-okashi-nO’kami. Sec liowcver Motowori's remarks in loco. 

8 . IWulzHrakPao^ushino-kaaii. 

9. Chi-mata-nO’kami. 
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10. Aki-'riihi^7io-ushi-no~kami. The English rendering of this obscure 
name proceeds on the assumption that Motowori is correct when he pro- 
poses to consider kuhi as equivalent in this place to kucki^ mouth. 
d he gaping trousers no longer filled by the deity’s legs would perhaps 
suggest the idea of an open mouthj though it is true that this is not the 
deity said to have been actually born from that portion of the attire. 

11. Or “ arm.” 

12. The names of this deity and the five who follow are in the 
original Oki-zakarii-no kaniij Okinsii-ua^iia-bikj' 7 io-/cnmi\ Oki-tsu-kah 
iio-kamij Ile-zakaru-iio-kaini^ llensn- 7 ing'na-biko'iio-kami and 
hei'a-no-kami. The word “ wadi,” by which for want of a better one the 
Substantive Jiagisa has been rendered, must be understood to .signify the 
part nearest to the stiand of the sea or of a river, — the boundary of the 
waves. The third and sixth cd thi-i set of names, in which the syllables 
kahi-bera (here represented by “ Intermediate Direction ”) offer a good 
deal of difficulty, have been tianslated in accordance ith Motowon’s ex- 
planation of their proliahle meaning. 

13. Lit. ‘“right.” In Chinese and Japanese compesdioiis the lines 
follow each other from right to hft instead of from top to bottom as 
w.th us. “ Right ” therefore signifies “ foregoing,” an 1 left,” ‘‘ following.” 

14. The names of tliese two deities m the original are Ya-so-ma^a- 
isn - bi- n 0 - ka }ii i and Oho- ui n^a -tsii-bi no- ka lu /. 

15. Viv. to Hades. 

i() The naine> of these two deities in ihc origmal are Kanni uaho- 
In - no kanii a nd L > 'lo-fuiAioOn-no- kaini. 

17. IdZ{t'Uo-vie~}io-ka 7 ni. The word Idzn is iiwomprehensible, unless 
imh’ed, following Motowori, we identify this goddess with the god and 
goddess Jfaya-aki dziidiiko and Ilaya-aki-dsU'Juvie mentioned in Sect. VI, 
Note 10, an<l consider idzti as standing by apheresis for aki-dzu. 

18. The original names of this deity and the five wlio follow are 
Soko-tm-wata- tsu-m /- no-knffn\ Soko-dzitfsii-ju-zvo no- mi- ko/o, A dka-/sn- 70(7 tn- 
isn-mi- no- kafni, Xaka dziitsu-no- 7 vo-}nikotOj L 'ha-isii- 7 iHt(a-tsH- mi-fto-ka mi, 
and CIia-dzntsit-no -700 no-mi keto. Tliere is the usual doubt as to the 
significatMjn to be assigned to the syllable hit in the secon<l, fourth and 
la-t of these names. If it really means, not ‘ elder ” but “possessor,” 
we sluaild be oldigcd to tran-Iate by “ the Doltuin-/ etc. 

19. Aditmi-no-mnrazhi. This name is said by IMotowori to betaken 
from that of a place in the province of Slnnano. Bit Morilje shoNvs that 
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at any rate the etymology of the word may l)e traced to avia-tszh?)iccJi2\ 
“ i^ossessors of fishermen.” 

20. It is impossible to translate this name •\^hich, according to 

Motowori, is derived from those of two districts in bhinano to which the 
word (for tiisutsiiy “ present ” or living ”) is prefixed. 

21. Attention must again bo drawn to the vagueness of the Japanese 
perception of the distinction between Singular and Plural. As three deities 
are particularly and repeatedly mentioned in the foregoing text, we are 
forced to translate this passage in the Plural ; and yet how could one 
child have three fathers ? 

22. Sumi- 7 io-ye, also called Sinni-yoshi^ I.e., by a play upon words, 
“ pleasant to dwell in.” The real etymology of sn^/ii is not certain. — 
Instead of “ the three Great Deities,” we might translate by “ the Great 
Deities cf the Three Shrines.” 

23. ^inia-terasu-oho-mi'kann reading /'c’az't//, which 

is established by the authority of the Collection of a Myriad Leaves ” 
and by almost universal usage, must not mi^^lead the student into imagin- 
ing that tlie Verb, because it is Causative m form, has a Causative meali- 
ng which would require some such English translation as “ Hcaven- 

Illuminating.” The Causative form is simply Honorific, and the two words 
ania ferasji signify, as Motowori e\[)lains, shining in heaven;” 

24. Tsiikiyomi-ito-ka/ni, Thme is no doubt as to a moon god being 

intended, but the precise import of the name is disputed. The translator 
has followed Mabiichi's view as quoted by Motowori, and which is sup- 
ported by the fact that, from classical times down to the present day, 
isukuyo or tsiiki-yo has been a word in common use to denote a fine 
moonlight night. If we were to take yonii as one word, we should have 
to render it either by “ Moon-lIadcM ” or by Moon -Darkness,” which 
seem les^ appropriate designations, though still of plain enough intent. 
The characters J] and with which the name is variously 

written, seem all phonetic unless ive miglit take the second set ^ ^ to 
mean the crc-cent (lit. “moon-bow). 

25. 7 \ike-haya-stisa-no~u'o-no-}nikoto. Susa^ which is sometimes read 
Sosa^ is rendercil by the word “impetuous” in accordance with Mabuchi’s 
view as quoted by Motowori. The first member of this compound name 
is frequently omitted. 
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[sect. XI — INVESTITURE OF THE THREE DEITIES 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS AUGUST CHILDREN.] 

At this time His Augustness the MaleAVho-Invites 
greatly rejoiced, saying : “ I, begetting child after child, 

have at my final begetting gotten three illustrious child- 
ren." [with which words,] at once jinglingly taking off 
and shaking the jewel-string^ forming his august neck- 
lace, he bestowed it on the Heaven- Shining-Great-August- 
Deity, saying: ‘'Do Thine Augustness rule the Plain- 
of-High-Heaven.” With this charge he bestowed it on 
her. Now the name of this august necklace was the 
August- Store-house-Shelf-Deity.“ Next he said to His 
Augustness ]\Ioon-Night-Possessor : “ Do Thine August- 

ness rule the Dominion of the “ Night." Thus he 
charged him. Next he said to His-Brave-Swift-Impetu- 
ous-]\Iale-Augustness : “ Do Thine Augustness rule the 

Sea-Plain." 

1. “the string of jewels/’ For these so-called “jewels” see 
Introducticn. p. xxxi. 

2. Mi-lura-tana-nO’kanii. Motowori comments on this name by say- 
ing that the necklace was doubtless so precious, that it was carefully kept 
by the goddess on a shelf in her store-house. 

3. yoni-7to-7vosu-ku)ii. 

.4. Una-lant, 


[sect. XII. — THE CRYING AND WEEPING OF HIS 
IMPETUOUS-MALE-AUGUSTNESS]. 

So while [the other two Deities] each [assumed his 
and her] rule according to the command with which 
[their father] had deigned to charge them, His-Swift- 
Impetuous-Male-^ugiistness did not [assume the] rule 
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[of] the dominion with which he had been charged, but 
cried and wept till his eight-grasp beard^ reached to the 
pit of his stomach.^ The fashion of his weeping was 
such as by his weeping to wither the green mountains 
into withered mountains, and by his weeping to dry up 
all the rivers and seas.^ For this reason the sound of 
bad Deities was like unto the flies in the fifth n^oon"* as 
they all swarmed and in all things^ every portent of 
woe arose. So the Great August Deity the IMale-Who- 
Invites said to His Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness : 

How is it that, instead of ruling the land with which 
I charged thee, thou dost wail and weep He replied, 
saying : 1' wait because I wish to depart to my 45 

deceased mother's^ land, to the Nether Distant Land.'’® 
Then the Great August Deity the I\IaIe-\Vho-Invites 
was very angry and said ; If that be so, thou shall not 
dwell in this land/’^*' and forthwith expelled him with a 
divine expulsion. So the Great Deity the Male-Who- 
Invites dwells at Taga^^ in Afumi.^~ 

1. See Sect. VIII, Note l. 

2. I^it, in front of his heart.” 

3. Sic in the original, to the peiplexity of commentators. 

4. “Flies in the fifth moon” is the received interpretation of the 
original term sa-baJic. Con/, sa-isuki, the old native name for the fifth 
moon. 

5. The text has here llie character gg, “ to be full,” for which 
Motowori somewhat arbitianly reads “ to bubble up,” taking this word 
in the sense of swarming. '\ lie translator has endeavoured to preserve 
the vagueness of the original Japanese, which leaves it doubtful at first 
sight whether the flies or the deities should be regarded as the logical 
subject of the Verb. Ihere is an almost identical passage near the be- 
ginning of vSect. XVI. 

6. Lit. “ a myriad things,” a Chinese phrase for totality, 

7. The Chinese character for the First -Personal Pronoun used here 
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and below by this deity is the humble one ^ signifying literally ‘-servant.” 
The commentators read it simply “ 1 .” 

S, The Japanese authorities simply read “ mother.” But the character 

which IS used in this place, specially designates a mother who is 
deceased. 

9. J.e.j Hades. The translation follows Motowon’s explanation of 
the original term Xe-no-/cAfa-s2£'/:nni, which is obscure. 

10. /e., say the commentators, “in tins realm of ocean which I 
granted to thee as thy domain.” Probaldy, however, this is reading into 
the text more than it was meant to contain. 

11. Derivation unknown. 

12. From aha-wm^ “ fresh ^ea, '' 2 e.^ “lake.” The province of .\fumi 

was doul tless so called from Fake Biha \vliich occupies a great portion of 
its si.riace. It is aho known as Chi!Mt-tcii-Afiimi^ i.e., “the Isearer 
x\fi mi,” in con'.rad.stinction to 7 'oho-ls:i-tu/}ii (in modern pronunciation 
7 ’oid'tn^j “ Distant Afumi, ’ a pro/ nee farther to the least. The 

modem pionunciation of Kfiidd i, Of}ii. 


[sect. XIII. — THE AUCiF-'T OATH.] 

So thereupon His-S\virt-Im[)::tuous-]\Iale-Au^ustncss 
said: “If that be so, I will take leav^c^ of the Heav^en- 
Shining-Great- August-Deity, and depart.” [With these 
words] he forthwith went up to Heaven, whereupon all 
the mountains and rivers shook, and every land and 
country quaked. So the Heaven-Shining-Great- August 
Deity, alarmed at the noise, said : The reason of the 
ascent hither of IJis Augustness my elder brother' is 
surely no good intent.' It is only that he wishes to 
wrest my land from me.” And she forthwith, unbinding 
her august liair, twisted it into august bunches; and 
both into the left and into tlie right august bunch, as 
likewise into her august head-dress and likewise on to 
40her left and her right august arm,’ she twisted an 
augustl/ complete [-string] of curved jewels ciglit feet 
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[long], — of five hundred jewels,'^ and, slinging on her 
back a quiver holding a thousand [arrows], and adding 
[thereto]^ a quiver holding five hundred [arrows], she 
likewise took and slung at her side a mighty and high 
[-sounding] elbow-pad,' and brandished and stuck her 
bow upright so that the top® shook, and she stamped 
her feet into the hard ground up to her opposing thighs,^ 
kicking away [the earth] like rotten snow^ and stood 
valiantly like unto a mighty man, and waiting, asked : 
“Wherefore ascendest thou hither?” Then His-Swift- 
Impetuous-lMale-Augustness replied, saying: “I have no 
evil intent. It is only that when the Great- August- 
Deity [our father] spoke, deigning to enquire the cause 47 
of my wailing and weeping, I said : ‘I wail because I 
wish to go to my deceased mother*s land,' — whereupon 
the Great- August- Deity said: ‘Thou shalt not dwell in 
this land,' and deigned to expel me with a divine ex- 
pulsion. It is therefore solely with the thought of taking 
leave of thee and departing, that I have ascended hither. 

I have no strange intentions.” Then the Heaven-Shining- 
Great- August-Deity said : If that be so, whereby shall 1 
know the sincerity of thine intentions ?” Thereupon His- 
Swift-Impetuous- Male- Augustness replied, saying : “Let 
each of us swear, and produce children.” So as they 
then swore to each other from the opposite banks of the 
Tranquil River of Heaven,^" the august names of the 
Deities that were born from the mist [of her breath] 
when, having first begged I lis-Swift-Iinpetuous-iMalt- 
Augustness to hand her the ten-grasp sabre which was 
girded on him and broken it into three fragments, and 
with the jewels making a jingling sound^^ having bran- 
dished and washed them in the True-Pool-Well of 
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Heaven/^ and having crunchingly crunched them, the 

48 Heaven -Shining-Great-Deity blew them away, were Her 
August ness Torrent-Mist-Princess,^'^ another august name 
for w 1)0 in is Her Augustness Princcss-of-the-lsland-of-the- 
Offing ; next Her Augustness Lovely-Island-Princess,^^ 
another august name for whom is Her Augustness Good- 
Princess ; next Her Augustness Princess-of-the-Torrent.^^ 
The august name of the Deity that was born from the mist 
[of his breath] when, having begged the Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity to hand him the augustly complete 
[string] of curv^ed jewels eight feet [long], — of five hundred 
jewels, — that was twisted in the left august bunch [of 
her hair], and with the jewels making a jingling sound 
having brandished and washed them in the True-Pool- 
Well of Heaven, and having crunchingly crunched them, 
His-Swift-Impetuous-Male- Augustness blew them away, 
was His Augustness Truly-Conqueror-I-Conquer-Con- 
quering-Swift-Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears.^"^ The august 
name of the Deity that was born from the mist [of his 
breath] when again, having begged her to hand him the 

49 jewels that were twisted in the right august bunch [of 
her hair], and having crunchingly crunched them, he 
blew them away, was His Augustness Ame no-hohi.^'*^ 
The august name of the Deity that was born from the 
mist [of his breath] when again, having begged her to 
hand him the jewels that were twisted in her august 
head-dress, and having crunchingly crunched them, he 
blew them away, was His Augustness Prince-Lord-of- 
Heaven. The august name of the Deity that was born 
from the mist [of his breath] when again, having begged 
her to hand him the jewels that were twisted on her 
left august arm,-^ and having crunchingly crunched them, 
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he blew them away, was His Augustness Prince-Lord-' 
of-Lifer" The august name of the Deity that was born 
from the mist [of his breath] when again, having begged 
her to hand him the jewels that were twisted on her 
right august arm,“^ and having crunchingly crunched 
them, he blew them away, was His-Wondrous-AugusL 
ness-of-Kunianu."^ (rive Deities in all). 


1. The English location ‘‘to take leave” exactly represents the 
Chinese character here used which, from having the sense of “ asking 
permission,” has come to mean “ bidding adieu.” 

2. He was her younger brother. But see what is said on the subject 

of names expressive of relationship on p. xxxvii of Introduction. The 
phonetic characters are here used to represent 5L> “ elder brother.” 

3. Literally ‘‘heart,” here and eLewliere. 

4. Or “ hand.” 

5- The original is here obscure, but tlie translator has, as usual, 
followed the Chinese characters as far as possible, and has been chiefly 
guided by iSIoribe’s interpretation. According to this, the “eight feet” 
(which Monbe tnkes to mean simply “ several feet ”) must be supposed 
to refer to the length of the necklace which, he says, probably resembled 
a Buddhist rosary, only tliat the beads were somewhat larger. For a dis- 
cussion of the various interpretations to which this phrase descriptive of 
the Sun-Goddess’s ornaments may be subjected, see Xote 4 to Mr, Satow’s 
third paper on the “Rituals” in Vol. IX, Pt. TI, p. 19S of these “Trans- 
actions,” and Moribe’s “ Examination of Difficult Words,” Vol. IL pp. 4-5, 
s.v. Ya-saka-ni 7 io iho-tsu 710 vii siiuiarti no tama. Mr. Satow, adopting 
some of the bolder etymologies of the Japanese commentators, translates 
thus : the “ ever-bright curved (or glittering) jewels, the many assembled 
jewels,” and concludes that “ a long string of, perhaps, claw-shaped stone 
beads” was what the author meant to describe. 

6. Hirata supposes this additional quiver to have been slung in front. 

7. Motowon’s long note on the expression taka-tomo, to be found in 
Vol. VH, pp. 39-40 of h’s “ Commentary ” seems to prove that “ high- 
sounding elbow-pad ” (jjf being written phonetically for is the most 
likely meaning,— these pads, of which one w'as worn on the left elbow, 
having leen made of skin. Arawi Hakuseki however takes -fjp in its 
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literal sense of ‘‘bamboo/’ and Morlbe suggests the (^) which 

occurs so often in proper names with the signification of “ bold,” “ brave,” 
or “ stout.” 

8. The reading yn-Jiara, here rendered “ top of the bow]” is doubt- 
ful, and vit-hadzu, “ bow-notch,” has been proposed as an emendation. 

9. l.e., “ l)Oth legs penetrated into the ground up to the thigh,” a 
proof of the vigour ^^ith which she used her linibb ai stamping. 

10. Lit. bubble-snow,” 

II- /.<?., “pledge our faith,” “bind ourselves,” in order to show forth 
the sincerity of our intentions — llirata has a long note on the word nke/ii, 
here rendered “swear’' (elsewhere as a Substantive, “oath”), wdiich the 
student will do well to consult- It is contained in his “Exposition of 
the Ancient Ili'^tories,'’ Vob VIl, pp. 61-63. 

12. Anie-no-yasii-kaha (according to Motnwori’s readdng . 

no ka/ia), our Milky M\iy. d he “Chronicles of Old Matters of Former 
Ages” perhaps jjrescrvc the true etymology of the word by wiiling it 
Afiia no ya-se kaha, i e., “the Heavenly River of eight currents (or 
reaches) ” This w'ould mean simply “ a broad river.” The text literally 
says: “having placed the Tranr^ud River of Heaven in the middle,” etc.; 
hut the sense of the clause is that given in the trandatiem. 

13. These w'ords seem, as Motoworl says, to have ]>een eironeously 
brought in here from ihe next sentence, where they come in appropriately. 

14. A//ic-no-n!(i->i(i-:vi. T'he interprctat.on adopted is that which has 
the authority i>f Moioworl and Hirata. Perhaps only “Heavenly \Vell ’’ 
i-i inten<led. d he above authorities weirn us that the wtird n'/, “well,” 
was ntd ill ancient days restricted to its modern sense, but w’as iiserl to 
designate any place at which w^ater could be drawn, and Motowuin thinks 
that Heaven containe<l several such. '1 hat mentioned in the text seems 
to have been a pool in tlie bed of the Tranquil River of Heaven. 

15. This is the interpretation of the original name Ta-kiri-hiim no- 
niikcto which is piopused by Morlbe. It is kss far-fetched, ml agrees 
l)elter with the name of the sister deity Princess-of-lhe-Torrer t, than do 
the other cxplanat ons that have iieen attempted, 'ihe alternative name 
IS Oki- tsH-sh bn a- no- ni i koto. 

10. /chiki-s/unia-kime-fio-niikoto, ichiki being an unusual form of 
itsukt. The Island, which is in the Inland Sea, is still celel rated, but 
bears in common parlance the name of Miya-zkimey i.e., “Temple Island.” 
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Tlic alternative name is S-i-yori-htme-n.-i-niiKvio^ in :>a is an Orna- 

mental Prefix not calling lor translation. 

1 7. 

I S. Masa^ka-a-katsii- k> (chi^h n'cihi-amd-no- oshi-hj-niinn’no-mikoto, T he 
word mimi (:^ - ears funns part of a large number of Ancient Japanese 
proper names. Motowori, wlio of course pa^^es over in silence the fact 
that large ears are considered lucky, not only in Japan, but also in China 
and Korea, suggests the etymology hi hi or hi bi (g ), i.e., the word 
“wondrous’’ or “miraculous*’ repeated- lUit there are examples of such 
names in which the interpretation of niitfii as “ears” is unavoidable. 
Thus Prince Umayado (commonly called Shd-ndm Tai-shi) had also the 
name of ^'a-tsn-minz no Jai-shi bestowed upon him on account 

of his extraordinary intelligence. Is it not therefore simpler in all cases 
to allow to the word this its natural meaning ? The proper names in mi 
do however undoubtedly offer some difficulty, and Motowmri scarc».ly seems 
content with his own derivation of the troublesome syllable. Oshi, as in 
other cases, is taken to represent ohoshi, “ great ” ; and after much hesi- 
tation the translator has followed Motowori in regarding ho likewise as an 
abbreviated form of that word. 

19. Arne-no signifies “of Heaven ” or “ heavenly.” The syllables 
kohl are incomprehensible. 

20. ^ / ma-tsH-k iko-ne-uo an i hole, 

21. Or “ liand.*’ 

22. Ikit-tsnAiiko-ne-no- ni i la ’ A ’ . 

23. This god docs not seem to be known by any otlier name, but 

is conjectuied by Ilirata to be identical wWXx Ameaio-hotii, the second of 
these divine brothers. Knmauii, or less archaically Kuniano, is said to 
be, not the well-known Kumano in the province of Kishiii. but a place 
in'Td/umo near Siiga (see Sect. XIX, Notes i and 2), The name is 
written with the characters, “ bear moor.*’ The native commentators 

however interpret it as a corruption of Konion-nu, moor of 

retirement,” on account of a tradition preseived in the “ Ciiroriicles ” of 
Izanami (the Female AVho-Invites) having been interred at the Kishiu 
Kumano, 
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[sKCr. XIV. — THE august declaration of the division 
OF the august male children and the 
august female children.] 

Plereupon the Heavenly Shining-Great- August-Deity 
said to His-Swift-ImpetuousAIale- Augustness : As for 

the seed? of the five male Deities born last, their birth 
was from things of mine ; so undoubtedly they are my 
children. As for the seed of the three female Deities 

50 born first, their birth was from a thing of thine; so 
doubtless they are thy cliildren.’’ Thus did she declare 
the division. So Her Augustness Torrent-IMist-rrincess, 
the Deity born first, dwells in the Inner temple of 
Munakata." The next, Her Augustness Lovely-Island- 
Princess, dwells in the middle temple of IMunakata. The 
next, Her Augustness Princess-of-the-Torrent, dwells in 
the outer temple' of Alunakata. 'Hiese three Deities are 
the three Great Deities'^ held in reverence by the Dukes 
of IMunakata.'' .So Mis Augustness lira ve- Rustic-Ill u rui- 
nator, child of His Augustness .Ame-no-h.ohi, one of the 
five children born afterwards ('thib the ancestor of the Rulers 

51 of the I.aiicl ( f Id/uin(,U of ihe Ri.h^r-; cT the Laud of of the 

Ruler- of the Upper Liad of thiakami,'* of the Ruler- of the L(»\ver Land 
of Ihiakami.T' of tlie Ituler^ of the Land of i/h nm.u of the Departmental 
Mi/erain^ of tlie T-land of H'-u’- and r^f tbe Kiiler-> of tlic Latid of '1 oho- 

t^u-Afiinii' j. The next, 1 (is AugU'^tnt.ss Pi ince-Lord-of- 

Ilcavcn the Ancc-t('r of the I\iilei\'> of the Land of Dfu-hi-kafuchiji't 
of the Chiefs ol N ukatahe-n<)-> u\\ e,*'' of tlio Rulers of the Land of 

52 of the Suzerains of TanakaV in Vamato, the Rulers of the Land of 

Vama-hiro,i' of the Kuk la of H\e Land of Uma^uta,!'' of the Rulers of 
the Land of Kine-'' in M ichi-no-Slnri.-i of the Rikrs rf the Land t»f 
S’lhau,-- of the I’alrr^ (»f Aiiuichi,-' in ^'amato, of ilic Dcpirtmental 
Suzera ns of dakechi,-^ of the Tonitorial lords of Kamafug' and of the 
Rulers of S'jkikusabe-' j. 
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1. liic origin. 

2. A ilicc in the irjvince of Lliiku/en. The name signifies either 
*• hrea^t-sh.' p2 or bod\ -shape."’ 

3. ( r “ sea-shore temple.’’ 

4. < r ‘‘the (ireat De.tics of the tlnce shnncs.’’ 

5. 2 iIu}uila\i-}io-kiuiL Remember that all the names in this and 

similar lists are hereditary “ gentile names ” (sce Introduction, p xvi), 
and that “ Duke ” and the other titles used in this translation to designate 
them must only be regarded a^ approximations towards giving the force 
of the Japanese originals, whicli ate themselves by no means always clear, 
either etymologically or historically. Indeed Motowori in a chapter en- 
titled Klin L no Mivafiitko" in hi.', ‘‘ Tania- Kafsuma^' Voh VI, 

p. 25, remaiks that the distineti»'ns obtaining between the vaiious titles 
of Kinii, I/Ik’c’, MnrazJTt. etc., are no loiigei to be asceitained, if indeed 
they were ever •sharply drawn, and that Kuni no Ji/ivafmko (here reiidercd 
“ Rulers of the I>and ”) seems to have been a general term incliuhng all 
the rest, and roughly conasponding to tlie modem title of J >dintyd . — It 
must be well understood that all tliese names, thujgh properly and origi- 
nally denoting an office, were inherited as titles, and ended (after the 
custom of conferring new ones liad died oat) by being little more than an 
extra surname appended to the surname proper {nji''. This kind of (piasi- 
official <[uasi-titular surname is what is called by the fapanese a kabane^ 
which the translator, for want of a better equivalent, renders bv ‘‘gentile 
name.*’ Motowoii's learned note in ^A 1 . \X\IX, pp 14-15 of his Com- 
mentary, should be consulted for a full exposition of this somewhat intri- 
cate subject, on which there has i ecn much misapprehension, chiefly owing 
to the want of a fitting Chinese character to denote the w'ord kabane. 

0. Here and throughout t'’e work passages of this nature containing 
genealogies are in all tiie editions printed small, and miglit therefore be 
supposed to be eitlier intended as foot-notes, or te> be later glosses, 
itiutowori however riglitly rejects secli an inference. To an English reader 
the word ‘‘tins"’ ma\ seem, by d;sturl)ing tlie grammar of the sentence, 
to support tiiat inference; but m Japanese construction little importance 
need be aUaclicd to the presence of tins < 1 < >able Xominative. — Tiie name m 
the original of the ancestral deity whose diildren are here enumerated is 
Taka-Ihra-Jori-no-mikvto and the interpretation thereof in the sense given 
in tile translation is Motuwurfs, Ilira^tcri being supposed by him to stand 
for I Una- ten. 

7 . Idi lun (.>-;/ o-kuni-}w- ni iy< r/j ni 0, 
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8 . Muzashi-no-kuni-no-miyatsiiko. In classical and modern usage Mu- 
sashi does not take the nigof'i. 

9 Kami>tsU'Unakami-no-kitni-no-miyatsitko. Unakami was a part of 
what forms the modern province of Kadzusa. The name probably signifies 
“ on the sea.” 

I o. Shimo-tsti' Cnakami ~n o- kiini-no-miy 'atsiiko. 

11. Izhimu-no-kimi-tto-miy atsiiko. Izhimu (given in the ‘‘Japanese 
Words Classified and Explained ” as Izhimi) was a portion of the modern 
province of Kadzusa. The etymology of the name is unknoA\n. 

12 . Tsushhnaaio-agata-nc~atahe. 

13 - Toho-tsu'afiimi-no-kiiniaioaniyatsuko. In modern times lolw-fsu^ 
aftimi has been contracted to Tohotafiwii and is pronounced Totomi. Ihe 
name signifies ‘‘distant fresh sea” (i.e. “dslant lake”) the province 
which iiears it being thus designated in reference to a large lagoon which 
it contains, and in contradistinction to Ckika-tsu'af luni^ “ near fresh sea.” 
the name of the province in which lies Take Biha. In modern times the 
latter has come to be known simply as Afumi (pronounced ( >mi), and the 
original connection of ideas between its name and that of Totomi is lost 
sight of. 

14. Ohoshi-kafncln-no-kwiiaio-niiyatsiiko Ohoshi-kafnchi (in modern 
times pronounced Ockikcchi) signifies “ within the great rivers.” 

15* k^'^nkatabe-no-yiLiveaio uiuraz/ii. The meaning of this name is not 
certain, hwi ynwe seems to be the word tor “ bathing woman ” mentioned 
in Sect. LXXI (.Vote ii) See Motowori’s remarks in Yol. XXIV. p. 56 
of his “ Commentary ” and the story of the origin of the name given in 
the “ Catalogue of Family Names,” Vol. IT pp. 8-9 (edit, of 1834). 

16. Kiaw-ktmiaioajiiy atsiiko. Ki signifies “ tree,” and the province 
doubtless received tliis name from its fore-ts. Motowon supposes the 
character ^ to have been lost in this pLice, and reads Vbaraki (the 
modern Iharaki)^ a ilortiun of the province of Hitachi. See Vol. VII, pp, 
75-76 of his “ Commentary.” 

17. /‘anaka-no-atabe. d he woid taiia-ka signilics “in the middle of 
rice-fields.” 

18. ahiaskiro'iiu'kaui-no-miyalsiiko. Vauia-shiro signilies “behind 
the mountain-,” though it is now, by a play upon words, written with 
characters signtTing “ mountain-castle.” 

19- ^fnagitiaaio-kuni-nc-iniyatsuko, Tmaguta is a portion of the 
modern province of Kadzusa. The etymology of the name is not known. 
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20. Kiithe-no-kuni-iic-ifiiyatsuko. I'he etymology of the name and 
the position of tlie place are equally obscure. 

21. The modern province of Echigo, or peihaps any not well defined 
district in the north of Main Island. (See Section LX. Note 20.) 

22. Suhau-no-kuiti-no-})iiyaisiiko, The etymology of Suhau is not 
known ; but the name sounds Chinese. 

23. ^Imuchi-no-miyatsitko. The derivation of Ainuclu is unknown. 

24. lakeLhi-no^ayalLi-nnshi. Takechi means “ high market ’’ or “ higli 
town.’* 

25. KaDitif ii~no-iiiaki . Kamafu was a portion of Afumi. Motowori's 
^^'SS^stion that the name may be derived from kama [yatna)^ “ a bull- 
frog/' does not seem a happy one. 

26. Sakikttsabe-no-mivatsuko. Sakikusa~be means literally “ lily clan,” 
^aki-kiisay the old name for the lily (or one species of lily) being literally 

tlie luck-plant.” The story of the origin of this cognomen is to be 
found in t!ie ‘‘■Catalogue of 1 amily Names.” Vol. II. p. 9. 


[sect. XV. — THE AUGUST KAVAGES OF UIS-IMPETUOCS- 
MALE-AUGUSTNESS.] 

Then H is -Swift-Iaipetuous-MalC' Augustness said to 
the Heaven-Shining- Great- August- Deity : “ Owing to the 
sincerity of my intentions I have, in begetting children, 
gotten delicate females. Judging from this,^ I have 
undoubtedly gained the victory,” With these words, 
and inipctuou:^ with victory, he broke down the divisions 
of the ricefields" laid out by the Hcaven-Shining-Great- 
August’Deit}’, filled up the ditches, and moreov^er strewed 
excrements ' in the palace wliere she partook of the great 
food.* So, though he did thus, the Heaven -Shining- 
(jreaG August-Deity upbraided him not, but said : “What 
looks like excrements must be something that His August- 
ness mine elder brother has vomited through drunkenness. 
Again, as to his breaking down the diviaons of the rice- 
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fields and filling up the ditches, it must be because he 
grudges the land [they occupy*’] that His Augustness 
mine elder brother acts thus.” But notwithstanding 
these apologetic words, he still continued his evil acts, 
and was more and more [violent]. As the Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Deity sat in her awful' weaving- 
hair seeing to the weaving of the august garments of 
the Deities, he broke a hole in the top'^ of the weaving- 
hall, and through it let fall a lieavenly piebald horse 
54 which he had fla}’'ed with a backward Haying]'* at whose 
sight the women weaving the heavenly garments were 
so much alarmed that impegerunt privatas partes adversis 
radiis et obierunt.^' 

I. l.iteralls “ if uiie .^peak from 

a. 4'hc chaiactcr lhcU is [£}, winch m ( liintse duch ii(jt necessarily 
•^i^nifv a /vVc-ficlil. Hut in Japanese il secins to have l*een always limited 
to this narrower meaning, to which likcw the context here clearly 
points, 

S- In the original written whicli is partly ideographic and 

partly phonetic for Motowori interprets it to signify excre- 

luents and urine"; hut the parallel pa>hage of the “Chronicles*’ which 
he hini'jelf quotes goes to [>rove tliat fjiari had not tiie latter meaning, as 
does also another well-known passage in tlic “ Tale of a JJamboo-Cutter/’ 

4- rcad vh-nihe. The wuicl nine now^ denotes “a sacrifice,*’ 

and oh-nihe no malsuri is the religious festival of the lasting of the first 
new lice of the season. 

5. We nuglit, following classical U'^age, tran''k.te the \’erl) tc^amezn^ 
whicii wiitteii phonetically, by tile word^s “ tofjk in- i-eed ” r>r “ mad^ 
no obser\al ion ; ijiiL in tins passage it eertaitdx em- to lia\e the 
-ironger and nioie s[>ceiali/cd signihcation <h' ” iq)luaidti>g, ' “ >culding,'’ 
whicli attache'' to it in the coUo(|uiaI dialect. 

6 . J c., he thinks that none of the land siiould be wa'-led in ditches 
and embank me nt-^, but should all be de\(ded to the production of food. 

7 . The ehaiactcr used is “ to shun,’’ wliicli in Japanese ha>> 

approMUialcl) the meauing of sacred. ’ dims a certa n family ef pncsts 
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was called by the name of hmbc^ lit. “ ilie shunning clan,” on account of 
the uncleanness from nhich they were bound to abstain. 

8. Written nith characters signifying literally ganncnt-housc,” hut 
the meaning, as uiiderstuod by the native commentators, is that given in 
the text. 

9. This character is taken by the native commentators in the 
sense of ntune, lidge-pole.” 

10. /l’., it supposed, beginning at the tab dhat this uas con- 
sidered criminal may be seen by comparing Sect. XCVTT, Note g. 

11. In the parallel passage of the “Chronicles” it the goddess 
^\ho injures herself with her sluittle, but ^\ithout dying of the etfects (»f 
the accident. 


[sect. XVI. — THE DOOR OF THE HEAVENLY 
K(JCK-D\VELL 1N(;.] 

So thereupon the Heaven-Shining- Great- August-Deity, 
terrified at the sight, closed [behind her] the door of the 
Heavenly Rock-Dwelling,^ made it fast,- and retired. 
Then the whole Plain of High Heaven was obscured 
and all the Central Land of Reed-Plains darkened. 
Owing to this, eternal’ night prevailed. Hereupon the 
voices of the myriad^ Deities were like unto the flies in 
the fifth moon as they swarmed, and a myriad portents 
of woe all arose. Therefore did the eight hundred 
myriad’ Deities assemble in a divine assembly in the 
bed” of tlie Tranquil River of Heaven, and bid the Deity 
Thought-Includer,' child of the Higlv August-Producing- 
Wondrous-Deity think of a plan, assembling the long- 
singing birds of eternal night" and making them sing, 
taking the hard rocks of Heaven from tlie river-bed of 
the Tranquil River of Heaven, and taking tlie iron^ from 55 
the Heavenly Metal-Mountains,^" calling in the smith 
Ama-tsu-ma-raA charging Her Augustnc'^s I-shi-ko-ri-do« 
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me^“ to make a mirror, and ch^rgirv^ His Augustness 
Jewel-Ancestor^' to make an aiigustly complete [string] 
of curved jewels eight feet [long], — of five hundred 
jewels,'^ — nnd summoning His Augustness Heavenly^ 

56 Beckoning- Ancestor-Lord^'^ and His Ausustness Great- 
Jewel,^^' and causing them to pull out with a complete 
pulling the shoulder [-blade] of a true^* stag from the 
Heavenly IMount Kagu,^'' and take cherrybark*"^ from the 
Heavenly Mount Kagu, and peiform divination, and 
pulling up by pulling its roots a true cleyera japonic 
with five hundred [branches] from the Heavenly Mount 
Kagu, and taking and putting upon its upper branches 
the augustly complete [string] of curved jewels eight 
feet [long], — of five hundred jewels, — and taking and 
tying to the middle branches^" the mirror eight feet 

57 [long],"' and taking and hanging upon its lower branches 
the white pacificatory offerings-^ and the blue pacificatory 
offerings. His August ness Grand -Jewel taking these divers 
things and holding them together with the grand august 
offerings,-'' and Idis Augustness Heave nly-] 3 cckoning- 
Anccstor-Lord prayerfully reciting grand liturgies,-*' and 
the Heavenly Hand-Strcngth-Male-Dcit; ■' standing hidden 
beside the door, and Her Augustness I leavenly-AIarming- 
Female'-" hanging [round her] the heavenly clubmoss the 
Heavenly IMount Kagu as a sash,-' and making the 
heavenly spindle-tree her head-dress,’*' and binding the 

58 leaves of the bamboo-grass of the Heav^enly Mount Kagu 
in a posy for her hands, and laying a soundingboard'* 
before the door of the Heavenly Rock-Dwelling, and 
stamping till she made it resound and doing as if pos- 
sessed by a Deity,’’- and pulling out the nipples of her 
breasts, pusjiing down her skirt-string us<|uc ad privates 
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partes."" Then the Plain Ox^ High Heaven shook, and 
the eiglit hundred myriad Deities laughed together. 
Hereupon the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity was 
amazed, and, slightly opening the door of the HeaV'Cnly 
Rock-Dwelling, spoke thus from the inside : Hethought 
that owing to my retirement the Plain of Heaven would 
be dark, and likewise the Central Land of Reed-Plains 
would all be dark ; how then is it that the Heave nl}^- 
Alarming-Female makes m.erry, and that likewise the 
eight hundred myriad Deities all laugh?” Then the 
Heavenly- Alarming-Female spoke saying : “ Wc rejoice 

and are glad because there is a Deity more illustrious 
than Thine iVugustness,” While she was thus speaking, 
His Augustness Pleav^enly-Beckoning-Ancestor-Lord and 
His Augustness Grand-Jewel pushed forward the minor 
and respectfully showed it to the Heaven-Shlning-Great- 
Augiist-Deity, whereupon the Heaven - Shining- Great- 
August-Deity, more and more astonished, gradually came 
forth from the door and gazed upon it, whereupon the 
Heavenly- Hand-Strength Alale-Deity, who was standing 
hidden, took her august hand and drew her out, and then 
His Augustness Grand- Jewel drew the bottom- tied rope"'* 59 
along at her august back, and spoke, saying: “Thou 
must not go back further in than “ this ! So when the 
Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Dcity had come forth, both 
the Plain of High Heaven and the Central-La nd-of-Recd- 
Plains of course again became light/'’ 


1. iMutoworl says that the ^^orcl ‘‘ roch ” need not here be taken 
literally. But it is always (and the translator thinks rightly) so understood, 
and the compound cunsidcred to mean a cave in the rocks, \\hich is also 
the expression found in the “Chronicles” (SH)* 

2. The word w'hich is here use<l, implies that the goddess 
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made the door fast either by sticking something against it or by bolting 
it —perhaps \Yith one of the metal hooks of which mentkmed is made m 
Sect. LXV (Xote 7). 

3. Toko-vo, here properly written and a few lines lower down 

semi-phonetically 

4. Motowori supposes myriad ” to be a copyist’s error fur “ evil.” 
This clause is a repetition cf one in Sect. XTI. 

5. The parallel passage in the “Chronicles” has “eighty myriads.” 

6. The Japanese word kohara, translated “bed,” is thus defined in 
Dr. Hepburn’s Dictionary, 2nd Ddit. sv. Kawnra ' “That part of the 
stonv bed of a river which is dry except in high water.” 

7. OmoJii-kane-no-kauii^ He ijichuled in his single mind tlie 
thoughts and “ contrivances of many,” says Motowori. 

8. Le., as is generally believed, the barndoor fowl. 

9. The text has the character “ iron,” which Hirata reads ma~ 
crane., lit. “ true metal,” the common Japanese term being kn?v-^a}ie^ lit. 
“black metal,” Muto^Yori preCrs to read simply “ metal ” in general, 
dhe main text of the parallel pi^^age in the “ Chronicle^, ” omits to 
mention the metal of whicii the mirror was made; but “One account” 
has the character “ metal ” in general, often in Chinese, but rarely if 
ever in old [apanese, with the specific iciisc of “gold.” The “Chronicles 
of Old Matter^ ” alone, w'hich are of very doubtful authenticity, .^ay that 
the mirror w^as made of copper. ((/o[)per was not discovered in [apan 
till the eighth century of the Cb.ristian era, a few years before tlie dis- 
cover}" of gold), d he best aial mo.st obvious course is to adhere to the 
character m the text, which is, as above stated, “ iron.” 

I 'x the mines, d he original expres.sion is Ante no kaJia'Vania. 

II. Ama tsii signifies “of Heaven,” but the rest of this name is not 
to be explained. Motf>wori adopts from tlie “Chronicles” tlie reading, 
Ama-isitnna- til'd, wimre the character usctl for nia signifies “true,” and 
that for lira signifies “ s,„a-Miore.” (It should be remarked that the 
forging of a spear by this per'^onage i> refened by the autlior of tiie 
“Chronicles,” n<;t to the “ I)i\iiie Age” Init to the reign of the Emperor 
Sui-zei.) Motowori also propose-, to supplement after the n.ame the words 
“to make a ^pear.” Hirata identifies this god with Afna-uo-nia-Jiito-tsii- 
no-mikoio, Hia Augustness Heavenly-One-Eve, who is however not men- 
tioned in these “ Records,” Obviiis hujus nbminis sensiH foret “ Cadestis 
Peni'5,” sed nifilius commentatoris anctontate commendatiir. 

12. 'Ill’s name is written in the “Chronicles” with characters 
'Signifying ^tone-Coagulating-OldAVoman, which however seem to be 
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merely phonetic as those in the present text i- Motowuri 

proposes the interpretation or “ Agaiii-Furgmg-Old-Womau ” 
I'shikiri-totne') which is supported by a tradition preserved in the “ Glean- 
ings of the Ancient Story/’ where it is related that the mirror, not hav- 
ing given 'satisfaction at fir.''t, was forged a second time. There is a long 
note on the suliject of this name in Ilirata s Exposition of the Ancient 
Histories,” Vol. IX. p. 56, where that author propounds the novel opinion 
that I-shi-ko-ri-do-mc was not a goddess at all, but a god. 

13. Tama-noya-no-mikoto. I'he Chronicles ” w'nte this name with 
characters signifying “ Jewel-House,” but such a reading seems less good. 

14. See Sect. XIII Note 5. 

15. Aine-no-ko-\>a~ne-no-mikoto^ also reads Ame-no etc. and Ania-tsu 
etc. T he significatioa of the syllables ko-va^ rendered “ beckoning ancestor” 
in accordance with Motoworrs view connecting the name with the share 
taken by the god who bore it in the legen I here nr,rraled, is obscure. 
Mr. Satow thinks that Koya may be the name of a place (see tlic^c 
“ Transactions ” ^'ol. VH. Tt. IV. p. 400). 

16. Futo-fnma-no-niikcto. Ihe name is here rendered in acconlancc 
With the import of the Chinese characters with which it is written. 
Mutowori, however, emits a plausible opinion when he prop(<ses to consider 
tama as an abbreviation of faf/iukd, *•“ holding in the hands ns an offering,” 
m connection wiih what we are told bchjw' about this deity and Anie-fw- 
ko-ya- 7 ie holding the .symbolic offerings. 

17. The w'ord '■‘true” here and lielow' is nut much mure than 

an Honorific. 

18. W'e might also, though less W'ell, translate by ‘‘ Mount Kagu in 
Heaven.” This would suit the view' of Motow'ori, who is naturally aver^ie 
to the identification of till's Mount Kagu with the well-known mountain 
of that name m Vamatu (see Sect. \Tr. Note 12). Ikit of course an 
European scholar cannot allow of such a distinction being drawn. 

10. f>r perViaps the hark of the common birch is intended, Tlic 
word in the original is haka-ka 

20. ^ee Mr. .Satow 's already quoteil note in \'oI. \T 1 , Ft. IT. p. 425 
et Jt(/, and more e'^pecially pp. 430-432, ni these “Transactions.” 

21. In Japanese saia-Li. It is commonly planted in the precincts of 
bhiuto temples. 

22. We might also translate in the singular “ to a middle branch,” 
in order to conform to the ngid disiinctiun which our language draws 
hetweeu bmgular aad Flural. 
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23. A note to the edit. on of 16S7 proposes to substitute the 

cnaraoiers f‘^r a original tells us to read them 

not j'-i-ra, hut ya-ata. Hereupon Motowori founds his derivation of ya-ta 
iuiWi y.i-utafni^ “eight heads” and suppooes the mirror to have been, not 
eight feet in length, but octangular, \Hiile Moribe, who in the case of the 
jcucH accepts the obvious interpretation “ eight feet [long],” thinks that 
the minor had an e’ghtfold huwery pattern” [yaha-na-yatii) round 
its lujrvkr, hat both these etymologies are unsupported by tlie otlier 
cases in which the word yafa occurs, and are rendered specially untenable 
by the fact of the mirror and curved beads being spoken of together 
further on as the XXXIII. X*ote 20). 

24. In rendering the original (here written phonetically, 

but elscwheie with the characters tlie explanation given by d'ani- 

gaha >hisei, and indeed suggested by the characters, has been followed. 
Motoworfs vic'.v docs not materially dilTcr, but he considers paciheatory" 
or “si.ftenmg ” to be e<[ui valent to “soft” applied to the offerings them- 
selves, wdiich coiiai'^ted of soft cloth, the syllable te of nigi-te being be- 
lieved to be a contraction of take wdiich signifies cloth. The white cloth 
m ancient times was made of the paper mulberry [^Bronssonetia papy}'i- 
fera')^ and the blue of hemp. 

25. d he original word is wTittcn with the same character as the le 
of n'gtye tran:?Iated “ oftbrings ” above. 

26. Or in the Singular “a grand liturgy/’ or “ritual.” 

27. ^luie-no-ia-jikura-iAo-no-kami. 

28. . lnie~nn‘iizii}ne-no-?fiikolo. 'fhe translator has followed the best 
authorities in leiulering the obscure s\ liable iizu tA' the word “alarming,” 
Another iuterjwctation rpioted in Tanigaha Slusei’s “ Perpetual Comment- 
ary on the Chronicles of Japan” and adopted by Monbe in his Lizu 
no C'li’Wakiy is that uzic lucaus head'dres-,, and tluit the goddess took 
her name from the iicad-die-^s of spmdlc-lree leaves which she wore, 
diie diaractor witli which tlic syllables in (piestion (here written 
jihoneticaliy) are rendered ideograph ically in tlie “ Chromcle“>,” signifies 
‘•metal heaUgeav/’ *Mi »wers of gold or silver.” 

2p, y'diii-n, “a Curd or sash passed over the shoulders, round the 
back of the r^.ck, and atlaciied to the w'rists, to strengthen the liands for 
the siippoit if weiglUs, whence the name, which means ‘hand-helper/ 
It was tiiu-^ duikicnt both in form and Use from the modern hisukis a 
curl .Mill It, two ends jo;ii„d which is worn behind the ucck, under the 
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arm? and round the back, to keep the modern loose sleeves out of the 
Viay when household duties are being performed.” (E. Satow). 

30. making for herself a head-dress of spindle-tree leaves. 

31. The original of these words, tike fiisete, is written phonetically, 
and the exact meaning of ///v, here rendered “ sounding-board,” is open 
to doubt. The parallel passage in the ‘‘ Chronicles ” has the character, 

which signifies a ‘‘trough,” “manger” or “tub,” and the commeutaors 
seem therefore right in supposing that the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed in both histories is that of some kind of improvised wooden 
structure used for the purpose of ainplifymg sound. 

32. Neither the text nor Alotowori's Commentary (which Hirala 
adopts word for w'ord) is absolutely explicit, but the imitation and nut 
the reality of divine pos:3ession. appear a to be here Intended. In the 
parallel passage of the “ Chronicles,” on the other hand, we seem to be 
reading of genuine possession. 

33. The subject of the \ eib is not clear ni many of the clauses of 
this immensely lung sentence, which dues nut properly hang together. 
Some clauses read as if the ditfcicnt deities who take a part in the action 
did so of their own free will; but the intention of the author must liave 
been to let a Causative sense be understood throughout, as he begins by 
telling us that a plan was devised by the deity 'Though t-Includer, which 
plan must have influenced all the subsequent details. 

34. Shir i-k time -naha, i.e.^ rope made of straw drawn up by tlio 
roots, which stick out from the end of the rope. Straw-ropes thus 
manufactured are still used in certain ceremonies and are called shime- 
fin/ia, a corruption of the Archaic term, Motowoii's explanation show\*> 
that this is more likely to be the proper signihcation of the word than 
“ back- limiting-rope ” \^shirt-hO'kagiri~r/ie-na/ia), wkich had been previously 
suggested by Mabuchi with refcieuce to its supposed origin at the time 
of the event narrated in this legend. 

35. Motow’ori plausibly conjectures the character in the concluding 

words of this passage to be a copyist's erroi for and the translator 
has accordingly rendered it by the English word “again.” As it stands, 
the clause thougli making Sense, does net read like the 

composition of a Japanese. 
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[SECr. XVII. — THE AUGUST EXPULSIOX OF HIS-IMPETUOUS- 
MALE-AUGUSTXESS.] 

Thereupon the eight hundred myriad Deities took 
counsel together, and imposed on High-Swift-Impetuous- 
IMale-Augustness a fine of a thousand tables/ and likewise 
cut his beard, and even caused the nails of his fingers 
and toes to be pulled out, and expelled him with a 
divine expulsion. Again he begged food of the Deity 
Princess-of-Great-Food “ Then the Princess-oFGreat- 
Food.*' Then the Princess-oFGreat-P^ood took out ail 
so its of dainty things from her nose, her mouth, and 
her fundament, and made them up into all sorts [of 
dishes], which he offered to him. But His-Swift-Impetuous- 
i\Iale-i\ugustness watched her proceedings, considered that 
she was offering up to him filth, and at once killed the 
Deity Princess-of-Great-Food. So the things that were 
born in the body of the Deity who had been killed were 
6o [as follows] : in her head were born silkworms, in her 
two eyes were born rice-seeds, in her two ears was born 
millet, in her nose were born small beans, ‘ in her priv^ate 
parts was born barley,’ in Iier fundament were born 
large beans.'’ So His Augiistness the Deity-Producing- 
Wondrous-AncestoU caused them to be taken and used 
as seeds. 


1. j.e,, ‘-an immense line.” Tlie student sliontl ci^n^uU MotoworiX 
cLiborate note on pa^^age in Vol. JX. pp i-;; iT ( ■uinmcntarv. 
lable-j of gifts arc mentioned m Sect. XXXVH. XuU 7 and .^ect. XL. 
Xole 13. 

2. Oho-^^ensH-hiuie-iiO'kanii, This personage ihiit without the title 
of “ Oeity ”j lias already appeared in Section (Xote S) as the 
alternative per>,()iial name of the Island of Aha. 

3 * Vauuu n /Uiticutn< 
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4. J-Vii 7 s<fo/ifs JCaJiatiis. 

5. Or less probably “ wheat." 

6. Soja Glycine. 

7. Kami-mii^n-bi-mi-oya-no-viikoto^ the same deity as the one men- 
tioned at the beginning of these “Records” under the shorter title of 
Kami-musit-hi^uo kafni. (See Sect. I. Note 6 ) 


[sect. XVni. — THE EIGHT-FORKED SERPENT.] 

So, having been expelled, [His-Swlft-Impetuous-}Jalc- 
Augustness] descended to a place [called] Tori-kami^ at 
tlie head-waters of the River Hi' in the Land of Idzumo. 
At this time some chopsticks' came floating down the 
stream. So His-Swift-Impetuous-AIale-Augustness, think- 
ing that there must be people at the head-waters of the 
river, went up it in quest of them, when he came upon 
an old man and an old woman, — two of them, — who had 
a young girl between them,'^ and were weeping. Then 
he deigned to ask : Who are ye ? So the old man 

replied; saying: '' P am an Earthly Deity child of the 
Deity Great-AIountain-Possessor.' I am called by the 
name of P'oct-Stroking-Elder,^ my wife is called by the 61 
name of Hand-Stroking Elder, and my daughter is called 
by the name of Wondrous-Inada-Princess,”*' Again he 
asked: What is the cause of your crying?” [The old 
[man answered, saying: “I had originally eight young 
girls as daughters. But the eight-forjeed serpent of 
KoshP^ has come every year and devoured [one], and it 
is now its time to come, wherefore we weep.” Then he 
asked him: ‘‘What is its form iike?” [Tl:e old man] 
answered, saying : ” Its eyes are like akakagacJii^'^ it has 
one body with eight heads and eight tails. Moreover on 
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its body grows moss, and also chanicxcyparis^- and cryp- 
tomerias. Its length extends over eight valleys and 
eight hills, and if one look at its belly, it is all constantly 
bloody and inflamed.” (What is called here akakagachi is the 
modern hohodztikiX') Then His-Swift-Impetuous-lMale-ALigust' 
ness said to the old man : “ If this be thy daughter, 

wilt thou offer her to me? ” He replied, saying : With 

reverence, but I know not thine august name.” Then 
he replied, saying : I am elder brother^’ to the Heaven- 

Shining-Great-August-Deity. So I have now descended 
from Heaven.” Then the Deities Foot-Stroker-EIder and 
Hand-Stroking-Elder said : “ If that be so, with reverence 

will we offer [her to thee].” So His-Swift-Iinpetuous- 
Male-Augustness, at once taking and changing the young 
girl into a multitudinous and close-toothed comb which 
he stuck into his august hair-bunch, said to the Deities 
Foot-Stroking-Eldcr and Hand-Stroking-Elder : Do you 

distill some eight-fold refined liquord^^ Also make a 
fence round about, in that fence make eight gates, at 
each gate tie [together] eight platforms,^" on each platform 
put a liquor-vat, and into each vat pour the eight-fold 
refined liquor, and wait.” So as they w.iited after having 
thus prepared ever^lhing in accordance with his bidding, 
63 the eight-forked serpent came truly as [the old man] had 
said, and immediately dipped a head into each vat, and 
drank the liquor. There uT)on it was intoxicated with 

drinking, and all [the heads] lay down and slept. Then 
His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness drew the ten-grasp 
sabre, that was augustly girded on him, and cut the 
serpent in pieces, so that the River Hi flowed on changed 
into a river of blood. So when he cut the middle tail, 
the edge of his august sword broke. Then, thinking it 
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strange, he thrust into and split [the flesh] with the 
point of his august sword and looked, and there was a 
great sword [within]. So he took this great sword, and, 
thinking it a strange thing, he respectfully informed the 
Heaven-Shining-Great -August-Deity This is the Herb- 
Quelling Great Sword.-^ 

1. Written with the characters “ bird’s hairs,” but these must 

surely be phonetic. In the “Chronicles” the same name is written 

2. Cr Hii, the chief river in Idzumo. The name is supposed by 
some to have been derived from the name of the god Hi-hayabi (see 
Section VIII. Note 6). 

3. Or in the Singular, “ a chops tick.” 

4. Literally “ had placed a young girl between them,” a similar 
construction to that in Section XIII. (NTte ii). 

5. The humble character ^ “ servant ” is used by the old man for 
the First Personal Pronoun. 

Peing generally used antithetically to “Heavenly 

Deity,” it seems better to translate the characters thus than by “ Country 
Deity” or “Deity of the Land.” (See Section 1 . Note li). 

7. Oho-yama zstt-vii-no-kami, first mentioned in Sect. VI. (Note 17). 

8. ^Iski-nndzu-c/iiy the wife’s name being Te-naJzit-chi, “ One account” 

in the “Chronicles” gives Ashi-nadzn-te-Jiadzu (> 51 ^ the name of 

the old father alone, while the mother is called Inadu-no-miya-mishi Susa- 
no-v(ttsii-mimi, {^Inada-no-yniya-uushi signifies “Mistress of the Temple of 
Inada ; the signification of the second compound, \\hich forms the name 
properly so called is not clear, but should probably be interpreted to mean 
“Impetuous-Eight-Ears,” the word susa, “impetuous,” containing an allusion 
to the name of her divine visitor, and “ eight ears ” being Honorific). 

9. I\us/ii-[/yiada~/iirne, Inada {i.e. ina-da, “ rice- field ”) being the 
name of a place. Knshi signifies not only “ wondrous ” but “ comb,” and 
is indeed here written with the character for “comb” jgi, so that there 
is a play on the word in connection with the incident of her transform- 
ation into a comb which is mentioned immediately below, though most 
authorities agree in considering to be here ii'^cd phonetically for 
which IS the reading in the “ Clironicles.” .Moribe, however, in Iiis 

uo C/ii<L’a/ci^^ suggests the etymology Kushidtadaki-hime (tSpTg^) 
fie’., “ Princess [used as] a comb [for] the head.” 
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10. Derivation quite obscure. Aloto'^vori quotes sn absurd etymology 
given in the Japanese Words Classified and Explained,” which identifies 
the name of Koshi with the Past Tense of the Verb kuru^ “ to come ! ” 
There is a district {kohori) named Koshi in the modern province of 
Echigo; but Koshi was down to historical times a somewhat vague de- 
signation of all the north-western provinces, — Echizen, Kaga, Noto, Etchiu, 
and Echigo. A tradition preserved in the “ Chronicles ” tells us that it 
was meant to denote the Island of Ye/o (or rather, perhaps, the land of 
the Yezo, i.e, the Amos). The expression in the first Song in Sect, 
XXIV, and other similar ones in the early literature show that it was 
not looked upon as a part of Japan proper. 

11. See Note 13. 

12. A coniferous tree, the Chauhrcyparis obhtsa. in Japanese hi no-ki. 
The cryptomeria is Crypfomeria jahoiiica. 

13. The winter-cherry, Fhvsali'i Alkekenyi. 

14. For the word “ reverence ” here and a few lines further on, 
conf. Sect. IX, Note 4. 

15. lie was her younger brother; but see Introduction, p. xxxvii. 

16. In Japanese sake, and archaically ki, written with the character 
and generally translated “rice-beer,” but by Dr. Rein “rice-brandy” 

{ Reis-bran 7 ifiveiii). The modern sake resembles the Chinese Aiuafty chin 
(^®)- translated it by “rice-beer,” we should of course have to 

render by “ to brew ” the Verb kauiu or kafnosu (f^) here rendered “ to 
distill.” It should be mentioned that Professor Atkinson who, like Dr. 
Rein, has studied the subject specially, uses the word “brewing;” but 
apparently no English term exactly represents the process which the 
liquor undergoes in the course of preparation. A cur-ous question is 
suggested by the fact that t]*e old Japanese word for “distilling” or 
“brewing” liquor is homonymous with the Verb “to chew” But there 
is not, beyond this isolated verbal resemblance, any documentary evidence 
in favour of the Japanese ever having practised a method of making 
liquor w’hich still obtains in some of the South Sea Islands. — “One ac- 
count” of the Chronicles of Japan n^akes Susa-Ho-wo say “Take all the 
fruits, and distill liquor.” 

17 - The author doubtless intended, as Motowori suggests, to speak 
only of eight platforms, — one at each gate, — and not of sixty-four. But 
what he actually says is as in the translation. 

18, See Section VIII, Note i. 
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19. The tixt is not quite clear, but the above gives the interpretation 
to \Nhich the \sords most naturally lend themseU^es. Motowori, influenced 
by the parallel passage in the ‘‘ Chronicles,’’ which says explicitly that 
the sword itself %vas sent up to the Sun-Goddess, reads the passage thus : 
“ thinking it a strange thing, he sent it up with a message to the Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Deity ” ; and Mr. Satow follows him in thus tran- 
slating (see Note 4 to Ritual S, Vol. IX. Pt. II. pp. 198-200 of these 
“ Transactions,” where the whole of this legend is translated with one 
or tw'o slight verbal difterences from the version here given). In the 
opinion of the present WTiter, Ilirata’s arguments in favour of the view 
here taken are conclusive (see his ‘‘ Sources of the Ancient Histories,” 
Section LXXII, in the second part of Vol. III. pp. 66-67). d'hat the 
sword afterwards appears at the temple of the Sun-Goddes in Ise (see end 
of Section LXXXII), by the high -priestess of which it is bestowed on 
the legendary hero Vamato-take, is not to the point in tliis connection, 
as it is not neces=;ary that all the parts of a myth should be perfectly 
consistent. 

20. 7 u/sa-//aji no facin'. For the applicability of this name see Sect, 
LXXXIII. 


[:-HCT. XIX. — qilE PALACE OF SUGA ] 

So thereupon His Swift-Impctuous-M ale -An gust ness 
sought in the land of Idzumo for a place where he might 
build a palace. Then he arrived at a place [called] 
Suga,“ and said : “ On coming to this place my august 

heart is pure,*’^ — and in that place he built a palace to 
dwell in. So that place is now called Suga.' When this 
Great Deity first buill’ the palace of Suga, clouds rose 
up thence. Then he made an august song.'^ That song 
said 

‘‘ Eight clouds arise. The eight-fold fence 
of Idzumo makes an eight-fold fence for 
the spouses to retire [within]. Oh ! that 
eight-fold fence.'’*' 
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65 Then he called the Deity Foot-Stroking-Elder and said; 
“ Thee do I appoint lieadman* of my palace ; '' and 
moreov^er bestowed on him the name of IMaster-of-the- 
Temp!e-of-Inada- Kight-Eared-Deity-of-Sugad 

1. /(?.,“ I feel refreshed/’ The Japanese term used is stiga-sugashi, 
whence the origin ascribed to the name of the place Suga. But more 
probably the name gave rise to this detail of the legend. 

2. The real derivation of Suga is unknown, all the native commen- 
tators accepting the statement in the text, and IMotowori supposing that 
up to the time of the Deity’s arrival it had borne the name of Inada 
W e may perliaps conjecture some connection lietween Suga and Susa-no- 
wo (“ Impetuous Male,” see Motowon’a Commentary, Vol. IX, p. 49), 
and it may be mentioned that the Eight-Eared Deity of Suga” is also 
mentioned as the Eight-Eared Deity of Susa.” 

3. Or began to build.” 

4. “Ode” IS another rendering ol the Japanese term ttUz, which has 
been used by the present writer and by others. Uia being however con- 
nected with iitafuy “ to sing,” it seems more consistent to translate it by 
the English word “song,” 

5. Or perhaps ratlier “in that song he said.” 

b. This diiticult song has been rather differently rendered by Mr. 
Aston in the becuiid Appendix to his “ Grammar of the Japanese Written 
Language” (2nd Edition), and again by Mr. Satow in the note to his 
translation of the Ritual already quoted. Mr. Aston (premising that he 
follows Moto^\orl’s interpretation) translates it thus : 

“ Many clouds arise : 

The clouds which come fortli (arc) a manifold fence: 

Eor the husband and wife to retire within 
'fhey have formed a manifold fence . 

(dll tliat manifold fence!” 

Mr l^atow's translation is as follows : 

Many clouds arise. 

The manifold fence of the fonh-issuing clouds 

Makea a manifold fence 

Tor the spouses to be within. 

Oh ! that mamfold fs.nce ” 
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In any case the meaning simply is that the multitudinous clouds 
rose up like a fence or scre» n behind which the newly-married deities 
might retire from public gaze, and Moribe suggests that the repetitions 
are an after- addition made to bring up to the usual number of thirty-one 
syllables what were originally but the three lines — 

Tachi-idzuru kumo mo 
Ts7ima~gome ni 
Ya^he-gaki tsnknrii yv ! 

The uprising clouds even, to shut up 

the spouses, make an eight-fold fence.” 

(See his discussion on this song in the IJzii no Kotowakiy"' Vol. I, 
pp. i-3*j — present writer has already stated in the Introduction (^ee 
p. lx,) his reasons for always rendering the native word for “ eight ” ( i ^) 
by ‘‘eight” instead of by “many” (^r “numerous,” as is done by the 
two eminent scholars above quoted. With regard to the word Idzumo 
which they, in deference to the opinions of the native commentators, 
render by “ clouds which come forth ” or “ forth- issuing clouds ” (the 
Chinese characters with which the word is written having that 

signification), the present writer cannot persuade himself that such a cor- 
ruption as idzumo for ide-kumo either retained at the time of the com- 
position of the song, or should now be credited with, the signification 
which this its supposed etymology assigns to it. The etymology moreover 
is far from being established, and in this, as in many other cases, the 
Chinese characters used to write the name of the province of Idzumo 
may well have rested on nothing more than a vague similarity of sound, 
and probably no European scholar would endorse the opinion of the 
native commentators, to whom the “ Records ” are a sacred book, that the 
province of Idzumo received its name from this very jxiem. On the other 
hand, we need have no difficulty in conceding that the Pillow-Word 
ya^kiirno-tatsit^ by winch Id/umo is preceded in poetical compositions, did 
probably here originate.— 1 his song is in the “Chronicles” only quoted 
in a note, for which reason some authorities dispute Us antiquity. In the 
note in question, we tind the reading gome (the “Recoids” have -gomi)^ 
i.e.y the Transitive form instead of the Intransitive. If this W'ere adopted, 
the translation would have to run thus; ...“The eight-fold fence of 
Idzumo makes an eight-fold fence to shut up the spon&e[s?] in;” and 
probably “Spouse ” should be understood in the Feminine to mean “ wife.” 
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7. Oliio, written with the Chinese character while the Japanese 
word is probably deiiv^ed from oho-bito, great man.” hen used, as it 
often is, as a “gentile name,’^ the translator renders it by “Grandee. 

8. Jnada~no-??iiya-niishi Suga-^io-ya-tsii'tniini-tiO'Ranii. It should be 

stated that Mo to won, as usual, objects to the view that ?mfni signifies 
“ears” (its proper meaning) in this name. But he has no better explana- 
tion to offer, and the Chinese characters g ve us ya-isti “ eight 

ears.” The author of the “ Jokiha^giisci ” ingeniously proposes to consider 
ya~i5u mimi as a corruption oi yatsitko mi mi “servant august 

body,” but this cannot be seriously entertained (Conf. Sect. XIII. Note 18). 


[sect. XX. — THE AUGUST AXCKbTORb OF THE DEITV- 
MASTER-OF-THE-GREAT LAND.] 

Qiiare, quutii incepit in thalaino [opus prucreationis] 
cum Mira-Hcra-Inada, procreavit Dcuin nomine Kight- 
Lsland Rulerd And again, liaving wedded the Divine- 
Princess-of-Great-Majestyc daughter of the Deity Great- 
Mountain-Possessor, he begot children : the Great-Harvest 
Deity ' and tlie August-Spirit-of-P"ood.^ The elder brother 
the Deity ICight-Island-Ruler wedded Princess-Falling- 
Like-the-Pdowers-of-the-Treesp daughter of the Deity 
Great-Mountain-Po.ssessor, and begot a child ; the Deity 
Fuha-no-moji-Ku-nu-su-nu.'' This Deity wedded Princess 
Hikaha/ daughter of the Deity Okaini/ and begot a 
child : Water-Spoilt-lilossom-of-Fuka-buchi.'' This Deity 
wedded the Deity Ame-no-tsudohe-chi-ne,’'* and begot 
a child: the Deity Great-Water-Master. Tliis Deity 
wedded the Deity Grand- PA rs,^“ daughter of the Deity 
P'unu-dzu-nu,^" and begot a child : the Deity fleavenly- 
Brandishing-Prince-Lord.^^ This Deity wedded the Voung- 
Princess-of-the-Small-Country,^' daughter of the Great- 
Dcity-of-thc-Small-Country,^'’ and begot a child : the 
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Deity I\Iaster-of-the~Great-Laiid/‘ another name for whom 
is the Deity Great-Xame-Possessor/^ and another name 
is the Deity-of-the- Reed-Plains/^ and another name is the 
Deity of Eight-Thousand-Spears, and another name is 
the Deity-Spirit-of-thc-Living-Land.“^ In all there were 
five names. ““ 

1. ya*sJnma'zhi-7itc-mi. Ya-shirna means “eight islands,’’ The 
syllables z}ii-7m-?ni are obscure, but the translator has little doubt “ruler” 
fairly represents their import. Motowori takes zhi to be an apocopated 
and 7jigorV^<X form of sJiiru^ “ to rule,” nu to be an apocopated form of 
717/sJii, “ master,” and 7 /ii to be an apocopated form of the “ Honorific 
termination 7?ii/m\’* Tanigaha Shisei considers zhiinu to stand for shidzu- 

“to govern,” which comes to the same thing so far as the sense 
is concerned. 

2. Kaifm-oJio-ichi-hitne. The rendering of Ohodeki as “ Great 

Majesty” rests on a plausible conjecture of Ilirata’s, who proposes to 
identify ichi with idzu Motowori thinks that Oho-icJii should be 

taken as the name of a place ; but this seems less good. 

3. Oho-toshi-7w-kami, written the obvious rendering of which 

would be “ great year.” But the Japanese term toshi is believed to have 
originally signified, not “year” in the abstract, but that which was pro- 
duced each year, viz., the harvest (conf. iont, “to take ”). 

4. L kci~>io-7}ii-fania. 

5. Ko-7ioduma-cJiini-hhne^ so called, says Motowori, because she 
probably died young, as a blossom that falls from the tree. We might 
however perhaps take the Veil> ch'o'u in a Causative sense, and consider 
the name to signify “ the rrlnccss-Who-Causes-lhe-Flowers-oTthe-Trees-to- 
Fall. A sister of this goddess appears in the pretty legend narrated in 
Sect. XXXVII under the parallel name of the Princess-Blossoming-Bril- 
liantly-Like-the-Flowers-of the-Trees. See Note 3 to that Sect. 

6. Fuha~7io-}}ioji-kxi-7m-sii-7iu-no-kami. The import of this name is 
quite uncertain. I'uha however seems to be the name of a place. 

7. Ili-kahadiime. Ili-kaha (lit. “ sun-river ”) is supposed to stand 
for the name of a place in Musashi, which is however written “ ice-river ” 

and not ^ JtJ), the old Japanese words for “ ice ” and “ sun ” 
being homonymous. 
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8. See Sect. VIII. (Note 9), where the name is given as Ktmi- 
oka mi. 

9. Fitka~buchi-7tO‘T}iidzH-\’are-hana. If Fuka-buchi were ascerta ned 
to be not, as is supposed, the name of a place, we should have to render 
it “ deep pool,” and the whole would mean in English “ ater-Spoilt- 
Blossom-of-the-Deep-Pool.” 

10. Ame-no-tsi{dohe-chi-ne-no~kami. In this name nothing is clear 
but the first three syllables, which signify “ heavenly.” But if Mabuchi's 
conjecture as to the meaning of the rest were accepted, we should have 
to translate the whole by “ Heaveniy-Assembling-Town-Lady.” 

11. This the meaning plausibly assigned by Motow'ori to the 
original 0-midzit-mi-no-kami. 

12. Fitfe-??iimi-920‘kaTn7, plausibly conjectured by Tominobu to stand 
for Fnio-mimi, etc,, which gives the sense here adopted. 

13. Ftmu~dzti-77ii-no-kami . Motowori believes Funu to be the name 
of a place, and interprets the name to signify “ Master of Funu.” But 
this seems highly uncertain. 

14. Ame‘77o-ftiyn-kmii-i7o-kami (Motowori's reading) or Ama-770j etc, 
(Ilirata’s reading). The translation of the name follows Ilirata’s explana- 
tion, which is based on Motowori's, and according to which the characters 

(“winter garments”) in this text, and Fuki'i7e in the 

“Chronicles,” are merely phonetic, while the meaning is derived from a 
comparison of the sounds given by each. though himself believing in 
the soundness of Hirata's conclusion, the translator must admit that it is 
not indisputable. 

15. Sasu-k7i)ii'i.uaka-h{7?i^., or SasJii-kiuii^ etc. The former reading, 
which Hirata adopts, seems best. The meaning of sasti^ here rendered 
“ small,” is open to doubt. 

16. SasH-kiiui-oho-\}io-~\ka77iit or Sashi etc. The syllable t7o in the 
Japanese reading seems to be a superfluous addition of the modern 
commentators. 

17* Oho- kun 1-77 71 ski- ii 0 - kavi i. 

18. Oho-na-7)inji-770‘kar7ii, to which Tominobu proposes to give the 
sense of “Great Hole-Possessor,” in connection with the story of the 
mouse -hole in which he took refuge from the fire lit by the Impetuous- 
Male-Deity {Sitm-710-wo') for his destruction (see Sect. XXIII). But the 
interpretation followed in the translation is the most likely as well as the 
orthodox one, this Deity being entitled the possessor of a Great Name or 
of Great Names on account of his renown in Japanese mythic story. 
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19. Ashi-hara-ihiko-z>.‘0'no-ha}ni, The “ recT-plahis are doubiles'? 
put by metonymy for Japan. 

20. Ya - ch i-h oko-no- ka ;;; / . 

21. Vtsitshi-kiuii-tama-no-kauit. The name must be understood to 
mean “ Spir.t of the Land of the Living,” and to be antithetical to that 
of one of his fathers-in-law, the Impetuous Male-Deity {^Sitsa-no-ivo) ^^ho 
became the god of Hades. 

22. Or “ he had five names,” 


[sect. XXI — THE WHITE HARE OF IXABA.] 

So this Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land had eighty 
Deities his brethren ; but they all left the land to the 
Deity Master^of-the-Great-Land. The reason for their 
leaving it was this : Each of these eighty Deities had 
in his heart the wish to marry the Princess of Yakami^ in 
Inaba,^ and they went together to Inaba, putting their 
bag on [the back of] the Deity Great-Narne-Possessor, 
whom they took with them as an attendant. Hereupon, 
whom they arrived at Cape Keta,^ [they found] a naked 
hare lying down. Then the eighty^ Deities spoke to the 
hare, saying : “ What thou shouldest do is to bathe in 

the sea-water here, and lie on the slope of a high moun- 
tain exposed to the blowing of the wind.” So the hare 
followed the instructions of the eighty Deities, and lay 
down. Then, as the sea-water dried, the skin of its body 
all split with the blowing of the wind, so that it lay 
weeping with pain. But the Deity Great-Name-Possessor, 
who came last of all, saw the hare, and .said : Why 

liest thou weeping?” The hare replied, saying: “ I was 
in the Eland of Oki,'^ and wibhed to cross over to this 
land, but had no means of crossing over. Fur this reason 69 
I deceived the crocodiles^ of the sea, saying : * Let you 
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and me compete, and compute the numbers of our [res- 
pective] tribes. So do you go and fetch every member 
of your tribe, and make them all lie in a row across 
from this island to Cape Keta. Then I will tread on 
them, and count them as I run across. Hereby shall we 
know whether it or my tribe is the larger/ Upon my 
speaking thus, they were deceived and lay down in a 
row, and I trod on them and counted them as I came 
across, and was just about to get on land, when I said: 
‘ You have been deceived by me/ As soon as I had 
finished speaking, the crocodile who lay the last of all 
seized me and stripped off all my clothing. As I was 
weeping and lamenting for this reason, the eighty Deities 
who went by befote [thee] commanded and exhorted me, 
saying : ‘ Bathe in the salt water, and lie down exposed 

to the wind.’ So, on my doing as they had instructed 
me, my whole body was hurt.” Tliereupon the Deity 
Great-Name-Possessor instructed the hare, saying : “ Go 

quickly now to the river-mouth, wash thy body witli the 
fresh water, then take the pollen of the sedges [growing] 
at the river-mouth, spread it about, and roll about upon 
it, whereupon thy body will certainly be restored to its 
original state. So [the hare] did as it was instructed, 
and its body became as it had been originally. This was 
the White Hare of Inaba.' It is now called the Plare 
Deity. So the hare said to the Deity Great-Name-Pos- 
sessor : “ These eighty Deities shall certainly not get 

the Princess of Yakami. Though thou bearest the bag, 
Thine Augustness shall obtain her.” 

1. Yakanti-hime. The etymology is uncertain. 

2. The name of a province not far from that of Idzumo. The word 
may possibly, as Motowori suggest.s, he derived from ina-ba, ‘‘ rice- leaves ’* 
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3. Kefa-nc-saki. The etymology of the name seems uncertain. The 
meaning of the word keta is the cross-beams of a roof^ the yards of a 
sail.” Hut perhaps Keta and keta may be nothing more than homonyms 
of independent origin. 

4. Xot far from the coast of Idzuino and of Inaba. 

5- See Translator’s Introduction, p. xxxiii, Note 41. 

6. Literally “ to its original skin ” j that is to say that its skin 
would again be covered with fur. 

7. Motowori and Moribe agree in con‘'idering that the word “ white” 
means ‘-bare” in this place, and the latter in his Critique of the former’s 
Commentary quotes examples which show that their view is probably 
correct. 


[sect. XXII. MOUNT TEMA.] 

Tliereupoii the Princess of Yakanii answered^ the eighty 
Deities, saying : “ I will not listen to your words. I 

mean to marry the “ Deity Great- Name-Possessor. ' So 70 
the eighty Deities, being enraged, and \vishing to slay 
the Ideity'' Gi eat-Namc-Possessor, took counsel together, 
on arnvdng at the foot of Tema” in the land of Hahaki, 
and said [to him] : “ On this mountain there is a red 

boar. So when w^e drive it down, do thou wait and 
catch it. If thou do not wait and catch it, we will cer- 
tainly slay thee.’' Having [thus] spoken, they took fire, 
and burnt a large stone like unto a boar, and rolled it 
dowm. Then, as [they] drove it down and [he] caught 
he got stuck to and burnt by the stone, and died. 
Thereupon Her August nc.ss his august parent"^ cried and 
lamented, and went up to Heaven, and entreated His 
Divine-Producing- Wondrous-Augustness, Tvho at once sent 
Princess Cockle-ShelP and Princess Clam’ to bring him 
to life. Tlun Princess Cockle-Shell triturated and scor- 
cheeP [her shell], and Princess Clam carried water and 
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smeared [him] as with mother’s^ milk, whereupon he 
became a beautiful young man, and wandered off. Here- 
upon the eighty Deities, seeing [this], again deceived him, 
71 taking him with them into the mountains, where they 
cut down a large tree, inserted a wedge in the tree,^^ and 
made him stand in the middle, whereupon they took 
away the wedge and tortured him to death." Then on 
Her Augustness his august parent again seeking him 
with cries, she perceived him, and at once cleaving the 
tree, took him out and brought him to life, and said to 
him 'A “ If thou remain here, thou wilt at last be 
“ destroyed by the eighty Deities/’ Then she sent him 
swiftly off to the august place of the Deity Great-House- 
Prince" in the land of Ki." Then when the eighty 
Deities searched and pursued till they came up to him, 
and fixed their arrows [in their bows], he escaped by 
dipping under the fork of a tree, and disappeared. 

1. It niLi'tjt be imdcotuod that in the meant line they had arrived at 
her dwelling and bes^im to comt her 

2. Etymology unknown. 

3. The text here cone se to obscurity, hut yet there ought not to 
he much doubt as to the author’s intention. 

4. The text has tlie character signifying properly “ grand-parent,” 
but frequently used in Archaic Japanese writings in the sense of ‘“mother” 
It then read ova, ^\hich the English word ‘-parent” exactly represents. 

5. KanLi-musii'hi~iio-mikoto, See Sect. I, Note 6. 

6. Kisa-i^ahi-hinie. The kisa-;^ahi here mentioned is tlie modern 
nka--^(ihi, a cockle, the .Irca iniJata. 

7. ( d'he umir^i here mentioned is the modern kama- 

^un, a clam of the farnily Mactnd<c, the Cythena Merctnx. 

8. Tlie character used Is “collected,” “gathered together.” But 
the combined aullioiity of Mabuchi, Motowori and Hirata obliges us either 
lij consider it a copyist’s errur for “scorched,” or else to believe that 
:a early time in J ipaa t’le tv.o ch.araclcrs were used interchangeably. 
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9. Or ‘‘ nurse’?,.” The meaning is that a paste like milk was made 
of the triturated and calcined shell mixed with water. There is in this 
passage a play upon words which it is impossible to reproduce in English, 
the Japanese term for “ triturating,” kisa^e (which the author has taken 
care to write phonetically) resembling the name of Princess Kisa-gahi 
(Cockle-Shell), while o/fio, “ mother ” or nurse,” similarly recalls that 
of Princess Ujmtgi (Clam). Motowori traces the names of the shell-fish 
in question to this exploit of the two goddesses. AVe shall be justified in 
applying an inverse interpretation to the legend. 

10. The original of this clause, or according to another 

reading etc. is a great crux to the native commentators, who can 

make sure neither of the exact sense nor of the Japanese reading of the 
first two characters, which seem to be ideographic for three others occurring 
immediately below, which are themselves of doubtful import. An 

eloborate discussion of the question will be found in Ilirata’s ^ Exposition 
of the Ancient Plistories,” Vol. XV 11 , pp. 25-27. The general sense at 
all events is that heie guen. 

11. The chaiacteu-, rcn*kred “ toitured him to death,” 

are by the modein commentators read tichi korosliiki. which simply means 
** killed [him].” 

12. Eiterally to her child.” 

13. Oha-ya-biko-no~kami. This Deity is identified wdth the Deity 
I-dakerti mentioned in the ‘‘Chronicle” as a son of Susa-nO'ivo (the 
“ Tmpetuous-Male-Deity ”), and as the introducer into the Island of 
Tsukushi in particular and into all the “ Eight Great Islands ” of fapan 
of the seeds of plants and trees. Mo to won’s note on this name in A'ol. 
X, pp. 2S-29, IS worth consulting, though his idea of connecting the 
agricultural and arboricultural renuvn of the Deny bearing it with the 
name of the province of Ki is doubtless quite fanciful. 

14. /<?., “the Lmd of tree” Later the character was 

replaced by which in blnico- Japanese has the same sound ki^ w’hile a 
second one, w'as added in order to con hum to an edict of the Em- 
press Gem-miyo (A. D. 713) to the effect that all names of places were 
to be written with two Cliinese characters, as was usual in China and 
Korea. The second character m this case simply carried on the i sound 
w’lth which the first ends, so that the name became Kii. 
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[sect. XXIII. THE XErHER-DiSTANT-LAXD,] 

[The Deity Great-House-Prince spolce to him^], saying : 
“Thou must set off to the Nether-Distant-Land where 

72 dwells His Irnpetiious-Male-Augustness. That Great 

Deity will certainly counsel thee.’’ So on his obeying 
her commands and arriving at the august place” of His 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness, the latter’s daughter the 
Forward -Princess'" came out and saw him, and they 
exchanged glances and were married, and [she] went in 
again, and told her father, saying : “ A very beautiful 

Deity has come.” Then the Great Deity went out and 
looked, and said: '‘This is the Ugly-Male-Deity-of-the- 
Reed-PIains,”‘^ and at once calling him in, made him 
sleep in the snake-house. Hereupon his wife, Her August- 
ness the P'or ward -Princess, gave her husband a snakc- 
scarf,’"^ saying : “ When the snakes are about to bite 

thee, driv^e them away “ by waving this scarf thrice.” 
So, on his doing as she had instructed, the snakes became 
quiet, so that he came forth after calm slumbers. Again 
on the night of the next day [the Impctuous-AIale-Deity] 
put him into the centipede and wasp-house;^ but as she 
again gave him a centipede and wasp-scarf, and instructed 
him as before, he came forth calmly. Again [the Im- 
petuous-Male-Deity] shot a whizzing barb~ into the 
middle of a large moor, and sent him t(') fetch the arrow, 

73 and, when he had entered the moor, at o.-'ce set fire to 
the moor all round. Thereupon, while he [-.tuod] know- 
ing no place of e.xit, a mouse" came and .said: “The 
inside is hollow-hollow ; the outside is narrow-narrow. 
Owing to its speaking thus, he trod on the place, where- 
upon he fell in and hid himself, during which time the 
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fire burnt past. Then the mouse brought out in its 
mouth and presented to him the whizzing barb. The 
feathers of the arrow were brought in their mouths by 
all the mouse’s children. Hereupon his wife the Forward- 
Princess came bearing mourning-implements/^ and crying. 
Her father the great Deity, thinking that [the Deity- 
Great-Name-Possessor] was already dead and done for, 
went out and stood on the moor, whereupon [the Deity 
Great-Name-Possessor] brought the arrow and presented 
it to him, upon which [the Great Deity], taking him into 
the house and calling him into an eight-foot spaced large 
rooni/^ made lum take the Hce eff his head. So, on 
looking at the head, [he saw that] there were many 
centipedes [there]. Thereupon, as his wife gave to her 
husband berries of the ninkit tree^- and red earth, he 
chewed the berries to pieces, and spat them out with 
the red earth which he held in his mouth, so that the 
Great Deity believed him to be chewing up and spitting 
out the centipedes, and, feeling fond [of him] in his 
heart, fell asleep. Then [the Deity Great-Name-Possessor], 
grasping the Great Deity’s hair, tied it fast to the various 
rafters of the house, and, blocking up the floor of the 
house with a fi\^e hundred draught rock,^^ and taking his 
wife the Forward Princess on his back, then carried off 74 
the Great Deity’s great life-sword^ ^ and life-bow-and- 
arrows,^’ as also his heavenly speaking-lute,^^ and ran out. 
But the heavenly speaking-lute brushed against a tree, 
and the earth resounded. So the Great Deity, who was 
sleeping, started at the sound, and pulled down the house. 
But while he was disentangling his hair which was tied 
to the rafters, [the Deity Great-Name-Possessor] fled a 
long way. So then, pursuing after liim to the Even Pass 
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of Hades/' and gazing on him from afar, he called out 
to the Deity Great-Name-Possessor, saying : With the 

great life-sword and the I ife-bow-and -arrows which thou 
carriest, pursue thy half-brethren^'" till they crouch on the 
august slopes of the passes/"^ and pursue them till they 
are swept into the reaches of the rivers, and do thou, 
wretch !“^ become the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land f 
and moreover, becoming the Deity Spirit-of-the-Living- 
Land, and making my daughter the Forvv^ard-Princess thy 
5 consort,-' do thou malce stout the temple-pillars at the 
foot of Mount Uka-* in the nethermost rock-bottom, and 
make high the cross-beams to the Plain-of-Hsgh-Heaven, 
and dwell [there], thou villain! So when, bearing the 
great sword and bow, he pursued and scattered the eighty 
Deities, he did pursue them till they crouched on the 
august slope of every pass/" he did pursue them till 
they were swept into every river, and then he began to 
make the land.-’’ Qiiamobrem Hera Yamaki, secundum 
anterius pactum, [cum eo] in thalamo coivit. So he 
brought her with him ; but, fearing his consort the For- 
ward Pi incess, she stuck into the fork of a tree the child 
that she had borne, and went back.-' So the child was 
called by the name of the Tree-P^ork-Deity/*^ and another 
name was the Deity -of- August- Wells. 

I. Iviterally, ‘‘to the child,” The words placed in brackets, and 
which are not to be found in either of ihe early printed editions, are 
supplied in accordance with a suggestion of Mori he's contained in his 
Critique of Motowori’s Commentary. Motowori himijclf had supplied the 
words “Her Augustness his august parents spoke to him,” which seem 
less, appropriate. It is true that one MS. is quoted by Motowori as 
favouring his view ; but such authority is insufficient, and the mistake, 
moreover, peculiarly ea»y for a copyist to make (w/ ora for o'o-ya). 

Z. /.<•., the Palace. 
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3. This is Motowori’s view of the import of the original name 
Susen-bi/ne^ which he connects with sttsunm, “ to advance,” “ to press 
forward,” and explains by reference to the bold, forward conduct of the 
young goddess. 

4. One of the alternative names of this Deity, who is mostly men« 
tioned by one of his other four designations, for a list of which see 
Sect. XX. (Notes 17 to 21). 

5. J.e., a scarf by weaving which he might keep off the snakes.” 
Similarly the centipede and w^asp-scarf ” mentioned a little farther on 
miKt be understood to mean ‘'a scarf to ward off centipedes and w’a«p3 
with.” 

6. The word /inchij translated w^asp,” is a general name including 
other insects of the family of 

7. I e.y “ arrow\” The original expres=^ion is nari-kabura 
w'hich has survived in the modern language under the modified form of 
kabnra~ya, defined in Dr. Hepburn's Dictionary as “ an arrow with a head 
shaped like a turnip, having a hole in it, which causes it to hum as it 
flies.” it was used in China in the time of the Han dynasty, 

8. C)r ‘‘rat,” 

9. d he translator cannot think of any better English equivalents for 
the childdike onomatopoeias ho 7 ‘a-hora and subti-inbit of the Japanese 
original. 

10. The edition of 16S7 reads the two characters (here tran- 

slated “mourning implements,”) tjio-gari no sonahe^ /.<?., “preparations for 
the funeral.” Such preparations are detailed in the latter part of Sect. 
XXXL 

ir. This is Mabuchds interpretation, as quoted by Motowori, of the 
expression ya-ta-ma no oJio-min‘o-ya. Motowori's own view is that ya-ta 
‘Stands iox y a- tzn, which give us in English “an eight-spaced large room.” 
'I'he character p^, “space” has been in later times used as a measure of 
length (six Japanese feet). Altogether the precise meaning of the expres- 
sion is not quite clear, but the general sense is a “ large spacious room.” 

12. Aphanauthe Ape/'a, also sometimes called CeUis Muku. 

13. “a rock which it would require five hundred men to lift.” 

14. Ikn-tachi (^:J;7]), supposed by Motowori to be “a sword having 
the virtue of conferring long life upon its possessor.” 

15. Ikii -yum i-ya ( ^ ^ . 

16. Arne no 7 wrPgoto (^f 3 ^)j so called because, as will be seen 
in Sect. XCVI, divine messages were conveyed through a person playing 
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on the lute. Hirata, in his Exposition of the Ancient Histories,’’ in- 
vents the reading ame no mi-goto ‘‘heavenly jewelled lute.” 

17. See Sect. IX (Xote 16). 

iS. They were not born of the same mother. The Chinese characters 
in the text (J^ ^ |^) imply, properly speaking, that the eighty brethren 
of the Great- Name- Possessor w'ere the sons of concubines. But Motowori 
denies that such is the Japanese usage with regard to the characters in 
question. 

19. Or “ hills ’’ 

20. The word in the text is ore^ an insulting equivalent Second 
Personal Pronoun. If we w'ere translating into German, we might {:)€rhaps 
approximately represent its force by er^ 

21. Thus according to this legend, “]Master-of-the-Great-Land”(6>//i7- 
kitni-nushi) was not the original name of the Deity commonly designated 
by it, and his sovereignty over the Land of the Living (w'hence the 
appropriateness of the second name in this context] was derived by in- 
vestiture from the god of the Land of the Dead. 

22. The characters ivhich are here used, dc.'^ignate specifically 

the chief or legitimate w ife, as opposed to the lesser wives or concubines. 

23. Vha-no-yama. No satisfactory etymology of Cka is forthcoming. 

24. “ y i!* , “ f'irmly planting in llie rock the pillars forming the 
foundation of thy palace, and rearing its fabric to the skies, do thou rule 
therefrom the I.and of the “Living, thou pow'erful wretch, wiio hast so 
successfully braved me ’! 

25. Or “ hill.” 

26. This is taken to mean that he conlmued the act of creation 

which ha<l been interrupted by the death of Izananii (^the “ I’emale-'VVho- 
Invites ”). See Sect. IX, p. 35, w’here her husband Danagi savs to Iier: 
“The lands tliat I and thou made are not yet finished making.” Ihe 
W'ords Kiini tsukuri here used for “making the land,” became a 

title for “ Ruler-of-the-Land ” and finally a “gentile name” [kabane'j. 

27. Q.d., to Inaba. 

28. Ki-no-maUi- 7 io kami, 

29. MiMvi-no-kivni, He is supposed to have l)enefitte<l the countrv 
digging w’ells in many places. 
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[sect. XXIV. — THE WOOING OF THE DEITV-OF-EIGHT- 
THOUSAND-SPEARS ] 

This Deity-of'Eight-Thousand-Spears/ when he went 
fortlr to woo the Princess of Nuna-kaha/' in the land of 
Koshi, on arriving at the house of tlie Princess of Nuna' 
kaha sang, saying : 

‘‘ [I] His Augustness the Deity^of-Eight 7^ 

Thousand-Spears, having been unable to 

find a spouse in the Land of the Eight 

Islands, and having heard that in the far- 

off Land of Koshi there is a wise maiden, 

having heard that there is a beauteous 

maiden, I am standing [here] to truly woo 

her, I am going backwards and forwards 

to woo her. Without having yet untied 

even the cord of my sword, without having 

yet untied even my veil, I push back the 

plank-door shut by the maiden ; while I am 

standing [here], I pull it forward. While I 

am standing [here], the y/ujr sings upon the 

green mountain,, and [the voice of] the true 

bird of the moor, the pheasant, resounds ; 

the bird of the yard, the cock, crows. Ohl 

the pity that [the] birds should sing! Ohl 

these birds! Would that I could beat them 

till they were sick ! Oh ! swiftly-flying 

heaven-racing messenger, the tradition of 

the thing, too, tins ! 

Then the Princess of Nuna-kaha, without yet opening 77 
the door, sang from the inside saying : — 
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Tliine AugusUiess the Deity-of-Eight-Thou- 
sand-Spears! Being a maiden like a droop- 
ing plant, my heart is just a bird on a 
sand-bank by the shore ; it will now indeed 
be a dotterel. Afterwards it will be a gentle 
bird; so as for thy life, do not deign to die. 

Oh! swiftly-flying heaven-racing messenger! 
the tradition of the thing, too, this!”"" 

[^Secojid Song of the Princess!'^ 

“ When the sun shall hide behind the green 
mountains, in the night [black as] the 
true jewels of the moor will I come forth. 
Coming radiant with smiles like the morn- 
ing sun, [thine] arms white as rope of 
paper-inulberry-bark shall softly pat [my] 
breast soft as the melting snow ; and pat- 
ting [each other] interlaced, stretching out 
and pillowing [ourselves] on [each other’s] 
jewel-arms, — true jewel-arms, — and with 
outstretched legs, will we sleep. So speak 
not too lovingly, Thine Augustness the 
Deity-of-Eight-Thousand-Spears ! The tradi- 
tion of the thing, too, this !”' 

Quamobrem ea nocte non coierunt, sed sequentis dici 
nocte auguste coierunt 


1. In ibis Section, the Deity Mastcr-of-tlie-Great-Laiul spoken of 
uinkr tins alias (See Sect. XX, Note 20). 

2. "Ihe characters here, in accordance with the reading of the 

commentators, rendered l;y the \Nords “went forth,” are Honorihc, being 
only properly applied to the progresses of a sovereign. 

3. Kima-kawa-hifue. Xuna-kaha ox Xn-na kaha (“ lagoon-rivcr “) is 
supposed to be the uaiTie of a place in the province of Kch-go. 
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4. The drifl. of this poem needs but little elucidation : — After giving 
his reasons for coming to woo the Princess of Xiina-kahaj the god declarcb 
that he is in such haste to penetrate to her chamber, that he does not 
even slay to ungird his sword or take off his veil, but tries to push or 
tnill open the door at once. During thebe vain endeavours, the mountain- 
side begins to re-echo with the cries of the birds announcing the dawn, 
when lovers must slink away. Would that lie could kill these unwelcome 
harbingers of day, and bring back the darkness 1 — The Land of the Eight 
Islands {i.e. Japan proper, beyond whose boundaries lay the barbarais 
northern country of Koshi) is in the original Ya-shima-ktini (Conf. Sect. 
\ . Kota 27). — The miye is a bird which must be fabulous if most of the 
accounts given of it are accepted. The ‘••Commentary on the T)r.c 
Dramas” tells us (with variations) that “it has the head of a monkey, 
the body of a racoon-faced “ dog, the lad of a serpent, and the hands 
and feet of a tiger,’' adding, as the rcad:;r will make no difficu ty 
in allowing, that “it is a strange and peculiar creatire.” The Wa’Kun 
Sh'zvori savb that “it ib a bird much larger thin a pigeon, and having a 
loud and mournful cry.” It is likewise said to come out at night-time 
an I retire during the day, for which reason doubtless Mabuclii liken b it 
to the owl. A very ancient and curioUb Chinese book entitled the 
“Mountain and Sea Classic” the modern editions of wli'ch 

Contain extremely droll illustrations of fabulous creatures, tells us of a bird 
called the “ while which is '•Mike a pheasant, wdth markingb 

<m its head, white wings, and yellow’^ feet, and wdiose flesh is a certain 
cure for the liiccough.” The character ^ and with which, as well as 
with ^l|, the word fi/zye is variously written, seem to be unauthorized. — 
d he line here (following Motowori and Moribe’s view) rendered “ WoiiUl 
Uiat I could beat them till they were sick I” will also bear the inteipre- 
lation formerly proposed by Keicliiyu, “ Would that I could beat them 
till they left “eft!” — The last five lines, here rendered “Oh! swiftly- 
living heaven- racing messenger,” etc., are extremely obscure. It is posbi[;lc 
that ts/ii tafii ya (rendered ‘‘ (Jh ! swuftly ftying,” in deference to Molo- 
W'ori's and Moribe’s view) may be but a meaningless refrain. “ I leaven - 
racing messenger ” is tolerably certain. Of the rest it is not easy to make 
sense. Motowori proposes to credit the five lines in question with llic 
following general meaning: “May tins song, like a messenger, “run 
dowm to future ages, preserving for them the tradition of this event!” 
Monbe, in his Critique of Motowori’s Commentary, supposes the lines m 
question to be an addition made by the official singers, who in later 
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times sang these songs as an accompaniment to dances. W hatever their 
origin and proper signification, it is plain that tliey had come to be used 
as a re/mifiy from which the first two lines were sometimes omitted, as 
\se see in some of the songs further on. 

5. The drift of tlie poem is this : “ Being a tender maiden, my 
heart fiiUters like the birds on the sandy islets ])y the beach, and I can- 
not yet be thine. Vet do not die of despair; for I will soon comply 
with ihy desires.” — The word miye-kiisa (here rendered “drooping 
plant,” in accordance with the views of the commentators) is a Billow- 
\\'ord of somewhat obscure derivation. — The word chiJori (rendered 
‘‘dotterel” throughout lliis translation) denotes in Us modern acceptation, 
according to Messrs, Blakiston and Fryer, “ any kind of 5 and])iper, plover, 
or dotterel.” Its proper and original signification i*:, however, greatly 
debated by the commentators, and some think that it not the specific 
name of any kind of bird, I ut stands simply by apocope fur tac/ii-don\ 
“ rising Inrd,” thus designating any kind of small bird that rises and Hies 
along near the beach. — dlie word iia-dori (here, m accordance with 
Moribe’s view, rendered “ gentle bird '*j is taken by Motowori to mean 
simply “gentle,” “compliant.” Bet both the construction and the context 
seem to impose on us the interpretation here given. Keichiyu, in his 
‘ Ao-^an S/io,' interprets tlie whole passage differenth ; but in order to 
do so he, without sufficient authority, changes the readings of the text 
into zua toid, “ my bird,” and na tun “ tliy Inrd.” — The refrain is the 
same as in tlie previous sung. 

6 . dhere is no bieak 111 the text; Init tiie commentators rightly 
coii'.ider the following to be a separate poem. 

7. The import of this very plain-spoken poem needs no cdiicidation. — 
Xiihataina (liere rendered “true jewels of the moor”) is the Pillow-Wool 
for things bk.ck or related to darkness, d he “true jew'eU of the moor” 
aie supposed to be the jet-black berries of the kiaftiyi (pron. hiu-yi^ Lxia 

i-hiuensis). dhe whole et\ molog> is, however, not absolutelv certain. Of 

which of the tv\u lovers the words “commg radiant’' with “smiles” aie 
spoken, is not clear; but they probably refer to the male* deity, as do 
the white aim>, strange though such an expression mav appeal as applied 
to a man. Ihe goddess retiresent-. herself and her lover as usin'^ each 
other’s arms for pdlows. The w’ord “jewel-arms" means simply ‘‘beauti- 
ful arms.’’ 
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[sect. XXV — THE CUP PLEDGE.] 

Again this Deity’s Chief Empress,^ Her Augustness 
the Forward-Princess, was very jealous. So the Deity 
her husband, being distressed, was about to go up from 
Idzumo to the Land of Yamato; and as he stood attired, 
with one august hand on the saddle of his august horse 
and one august foot in the august stirrup, he sang, 
saying : 

‘‘When I take and attire myself so carefully 
in my august garments black as tlie true 
jewels of the moor, and, like the birds of 
the offing, look at my breast, — though I 
raise my fins, [I say that] these are not 
good, and cast them off on the waves on 
the beach. When I take and attire myself 
so carefully in my august garments green 
as the kingfisher, and, like the birds of the 
offing, look at my breast, — though T raise 
my fins, [I say that] these, too, are not 
good, and cast them off on the waves on 
the beach. When I take and attire myself 
so carefully in my raiment dyed in the sap 
of the dye -tree, the pounded rtiadder sought 
in the mountain fields, and, like the birds 
of the offing, look at my breast, — though 
I raise my fins, [I say that] they are good. 

My dear young sister, Thine Augustness ! 
Though thou say that thou wilt not weep, — 
if like the flocking birds, I flock and depart, 
if, like the led birds, I am led away and 
depart, thou wilt hang down thy head like 
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a single eulalia upon the mountain and thy 
weeping shall indeed rise as the mist of 
the morning shower. Thine August ness 
[iny] spouse like the young herbs ! The 
tradition of the thing, too, this ! 

Then his Empress, taking a great august liquor-cup, 
and drawing near and offering it to him, sang, saying: — 
‘‘Oh! Thine Augustness the Deity-of-Eight- 
Thousand-Spears ! [Thou], my [dear] Alas- 
ter-of-the-Great-Land indeed, being a man, 
probably hast on the various island-head- 
8 1 lands that thou seest, and on every beach- 

headland that thou lookest on, a wife like 
the young herbs. But as for me alas ! being 
a woman, I have no man except thee; I 
have no spouse except thee. Beneath the 
fluttering of the ornamented fence, beneath 
the softness of the warm coverlet, beneath 
the rustling of the cloth coverlet, [thine] 
arms white as rope of paper- mulberry bark 
softly patting [my] breast soft as the melt- 
ing snow, and patting [each other] interlaced, 
stretching out and pillowing [ourselves] on 
[each other’s arms], — true jewel-arms, and 
with outstretched legs, will we sleep. Lift 
up the luxuriant august liquor!”' 

She having thus, sung, they at once pledged [each 
other] by the cup with [their hands] on [each other’s] 
necks, ^ and are at rest till the present time. These are 
called divine words.' 
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1. /(?., chief wife. 

2 . The meaning of this poem is : — “ I start for Vamato, there to 

search for a better wife, and I carefully array myself for the journey. 
Black, — the colour of mourning, — is not fair enough, and red is more 
beautiful than green ; so it is on iny red garments that my choice resis. 
And thou, jealous and imperious woman I for all that thou sayest that 
thou wilt not heed my going, thou wik weep when I depart with my 
retainers as departs a flock of birds, and thou wilt bury thy head in thy 
hands, and thy tears shall be as the misty drops of the morning shower.” — • 
The words hat a tagi (rendered in accordance with Mo to worlds view by 
“■ raise my fins ”) are supposed to signify “ raise my sleeve.” If the last 
syllable were found in any text written with a character not requiring the 
use of the ni^ori in the Japanese transcription, we should get the more 
satisfactory reading ka tataki, i.e. “ beat my wings ; ” but the syllable in 
question does not -seem to be anywhere so written; — The “madder” is in 
the original akane, here written (but doubtless only through the error of 
some copyist) atane. The \vords rendered “ sought in ihe mountain 
fields” might also be translated “sown in the mountain fields,” inn^ishi^ 
“sought,” and makishi, “sowed” being thought to be convertible.'— d he 
words “my beloved” represent the Japanese itokoya no^ whose meaning 
is obscure and much disputed. — The words “ when I am led aw'ay ” must 
be understood as if they were Active instead of Passive, signifying as 
they do “\s'hen I lead away my retinue of follo\vers.” — 'ihe euiaba 
[^Eulaha japonica) is a long kind of grass very often alluded to in the 
later classical poetry. — The wmrds “ on the mountain ” represent the 
Japanese words yama-to no^ in accordance wuth Motowori's and Ilirata’s 
view of the meaning of the latter f prinia facie 

interpretation of “ in the province of Vamato,” which Keichiyu adopts, 
w'lll not hear investigation. — It is not quite clear w'hether “ the mist of 
the morning shower” means mist separate from the rain, or is simply a 
phrase for the rain*drops themselves. Motow’ori adopts the former 
opinion. — “ Young herbs,” 'iK'aka-kitsa^ is the Pillow’-\Vord for “ spouse,”— 
newdy married youths and maidens being likened to the fresh-growm 
grass. The refrain is an abbreviated form of that found in the two 
previous poems. 

3. The import of this poem needs little explanation : — The goddess 
savs to her husband, “Come back and live with me, and quaff this 
goblet as a sign of reconciliation ; for though thou, as a man, mayest 
have a wife on every shore, I shall be left solitary if thou depart.” — 
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The “ornamented fence is supposed to mean “a curtain round the 
sleeping place/’ — The latter part of the poem (excepting the concluding 
phrase) is a repetition of lines that have already occurred in the last ode 
of Sect XXIV (note 7). The word iate-matsumse (here rendered “lift 
up ”) occasions some difficulty. It properly signifies “ present to a 
superior but here it must be taken to mean partake of,” as the 
goddess is speaking to her spouse himself, unless indeed we suppose the 
final words of the song to be a command addressed to one of her 
attendants to present the cup to their common lord and master. 

4. This is the probable and generally accepted meaning of the 
original of this clause, which is written phonetically. 

5. Explained by Moribe to mean, with reference to the whole stor}% 
“ conversation about divine events.” Motow^ori proposes to supplement 
the character “ song,” to the two (|^|§-) in the text, and to take the 
three together as designating the nature of the preceding songs, in ac- 
cordance with the usage in other cases, — “ Rustic Songs,” “ Courtier's 
Songs,” etc. If this view w^ere adopted, w'e should have to translate by 
“ Divine Converse Songs.” 


82 [sect. XXVI. — THE DEITIES THE AUGUST DESCENDANTS 

OF THE DEITY MASTER-OF-THE- GREAT-LAND. 

So this Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land wedded Her 
Augustness Torrent-Mist-Princess, the Deity dwelling in 
the inner temple of Munakata,^ and begot children: the 
Deity Aji-shiki-taka-hiko-ne,“ next his younger sister 
Her Augustness High-Princess," another name for whom 
is Her Augustness Princess Under-Shining.'^ This Deity 
Aji-shiki-taka-hiko-ne is he who is now called tlie Great 
August Deity of Kamo.® Again the Deity Master-of- 
the-Great-Land wedded Her Augustness Princess Divine- 
House-Shield^ and begot a child : the Deity Thing- 
Sign-Master.‘ Again he wedded the Deity Bird-Ears,^ 

83 daughter of the Deity Eight- Island- Possessor,* and begot 
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a child : tlie Deity Bird-Growing-Ears. This Deity 
wedded Hina-teri-iiakata-bichi-wo-ikochini/^ and begot 
a child : the Deity Land-Great-Wealth.’"' This Deity 
wedded the Deity Ashi-nadaka^^^ another name for whom 
is Princess-Eight~Rivers-and-Inlets/^ and begot a child : 
the Deity Swift-Awful-Brave-Sahaya-Land-Ruler.^^ This 
Deity wedded Princess Luck- Spirit/® daughter of the 84 
Deity Heavenly- Awful- Master/' and begot a child : the 
Deity AwfuLMaster-Prince.^® This Deity wedded Princess 
Hina-rashi/^ daughter of the Deity Oka mi/® and begot a 
child : the Deity Tahiri-kishi-marumi/^ This Deity wed- 
ded the Deity Princess-Life-Spirit-Luck -Spiiit/^ daughter 
of the Deity VVaiting-to-See-the-Flowers-of-the-Holly/” 
and begot a child : the Deity Miro-na-mi.“^ This Deity 
wedded Princess Awo-numa-oshi,^^ daughter of the Master- 
of-Shiki-yaiiia/® and begot a child : the Deity Nunoshi- 
tomi-tori-naru-mi.-‘ This Deity wedded the Young-Day- 
PYrnale-Deity/® and begot a child : the Deity Heavenly- 
Hibara-Great-Long- Wind-Wealth.-® This Deity wedded ^5 

the Deity Toho-tsu-ma-chi-ne/® daughter of the Deity 
Heavenly-Pass Boundary/^ and begot a child ; the Deity 
Toho-tsu-yama-zaki-tarasli!."^ 

PTom the above-mentioned Deity Eight-Island-Ruler 
down to the Deity Tolm-tsu-yama-zaki-tarashi are 
called the Deities of seventeen generations.'^'^ 


1. See Sect. XIII, Xote 15 and Sect. XIV, Note 3. 

2. Aji’Shiki-taka-hiko-He-uo‘kami. The meaning of the first two 
members of this compound name is altogether obscure. Taka-hiko-ue 
signifies “ high-prince lord.’' 

3. Taka’hime’no-mikotc. Taka- him e is supposed by Hirata to be a 
mutilated form of I'aka-Uru-hime, ** High-Shining- Princess,” winch would 
make the two names of this personage properly complementary, 
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4. Shita-ierii-h2me-nO‘7nihoto. "Jins goddess is popularly supposed to 
have been extremely beautiful, v’hence' perhaps the name, which might 
ho t:l:en to imply that her beauty shone forth from under her garments 
as in the case of So-toicoruhime (see Sect. CXXXVII, Xote 9). 

5. Because there worshipped. The etymology of Kamo is not clear. 

6. Kamii~ya-tat'’-hime-nO'mikoto. The translation here follows the 

Chinese characters. Another proposal of Motow’ords is to regard the 
Syllables as a corruption of iya-taka-teri, “more and more high 

shining,” which would give us for the whole name in English “ Divine- 
Z'.Iore-and-More-tligh-Shining-Pnncess.” 

7. /.<?., “ the Deity who gave a sign of the thing he did.” The 
Tapam.se original is Koto-shirG-iiit^hi-no-kaini. The translation of the name 
here given follows Motowori's interpretation, which takes it to contain 
an allmion to the act by \^hich its bearer symbolized his surrender of the 
sovereignty of the land to the descendant of the Sun-Goddess. I-eng- 
thened forms of the name are Ya-he-k&to-shii o-nitshi-7io-kajjii (“the Deitv 
E ght-Fold-lhing-Sign-Master ”) and Tsiuni~ba’ya~he-kotO’Shi7-o~7iushi-7io~ 
k<j7m, tlie first three syllables of which latter are obscure. Both of the 
lengthened forms are supposed to contain a reference to the manifold 
“green blanches” mentioned in the legend referred to, — that, viz., which 
forms the subject-matter of Sect. XXXII. 

8. Toye77n77ii-}io-ka77ii, Motowori suggests that io 7 'i^ “ bird,” may lie 
but the name of a place in Vamatu, 

9. \ii'Shi7)ia~77titji-7iO’ka7ni. “Possessor” is the probable meaning of 
t7iu}i., regarded here and el>ewhere as an alternative form of nwchi. 
Motowori suggests that \ ashima may be meant for the name of a district 
in \ amato, in which case both this god and his daughter would have 
been named from the places of their birth or residence, which are near 
each other in the same province. 

10. I'vri-uarii 77u-7io-ka77ii. 'fhe above interpretation, which is pro- 
posed by Motowori, seems more acceptable than “ Bird-Soundmg-Sea." 
which the Chinese characters yield. To 7 i “bird,” if taken above to be 
the name of a place, must be likewise so considered here. — Motowori 
lea'^.mably conjectures that a clause to the following effect is here omitted: 

He wedded such and such a princess, daughter “ of such and such a 
Deity, and begot a child: the Deity Take-m'uia-gata'^ [i.e. probably 
Brave-August-Name-Firm] {See Sect. XXXII, Note 21). Hirata’s text, in 
his ‘-Exposition of the Ancient Histories,” is 
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It. The text, is here evidently corrupt, and Motowori proposes to 
read either Hina-teri-nnkata-bichi-wo-no-kami no imisttme Iko-cki-m-no-kaoiiy 
which would give us in English “ the Deity Ikochini, daughter of the 
male Deity Hina-teri-nukata-bichi,” or else to take the whole as the 
father’s name, and to suppose that the name of the daughter has been 
accidentally omitted. Hina-teri means “ Rustic Illuminator,” and the 
name resembles that of a deity mentioned in Sect. XIV, Note 6, Ntikata 
and Bichi (or fJiji, reversing the position of the nirori') are supposed to 
be names of places. Ikochini is altogether obscure. 

12. Kuni-oshi~tomi~no-kami, oshiy as in other instances, being con- 
sidered a contraction of ohoski, great.” 

13. Aski-nakada no-kanii. It is n^t clear whether this is a personal 
name or, as Motowori supposes, the name of the place where the goddess 
resided. He quotes places named Ashidaka and Ashitia; but this hardly 
sjems satisfactory. In any case the name reina.n^ obscure. 

14. y a~kaha-ye-hime. The translation follows the meaning of tiie 
Ch.neae characters with which the name is wnitcn. It u, however, also 
open to us to consider ^a/co-ha-ye as a corruption of iyo-io-hiive, “ more 
Nourishing.” 

15* Haya-mika-no-take^sahaya-ji-nii-mi-no- kami. The s) llables rwr 
are obscure, and Motowon’s proposal to consider them as the name of a 
place has only been followed in the translation for want of someth *ng 
more satisfactory. 

16. Saki-tivnalnme. 

1 7. Ame-no-tnika-nnshi-no-kanti. 

1 8. Mika-niishi-hiko-no-kanii. 

19. ilina-yashi-bime. Motowori takes lima to be the name of a 
place, and rusln, to be an apocopated form of taraihi or some such wtud. 
Rut this is mere guess-work. 

20. Okami-no-knmi, See Sect. VIII, Note 0. 

21. Tahiri-kiihi'}ftariwti~no-kaini. The meaning of this name i" 
quite obscure. Motowori throws out the suggestion that TahiH may 
stand fur I’an-hiri and Alshi-nianif/ii for Kizhi fna-isu-ini ^ — lariAiiri an<l 
Kizhivia being names of places, and ^sic-nii, as usual, being credited w tn 
the signification of possessor.” 

2 2 , IkU'tarna -sak i- ta m a - h ime, 

23. IJihira-yi-}io-sono~hana~madzu-f}ii-nO'kaml. The interpretation of 
the name here given is conjectural as far as the woids “ wmiting to see.” 
(taken on Tomiuobu's authority to be the most likely meaning of madzii-nm 
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are crncerned.. Motowori suggests that hihir2-^i no may be but a sort of 
Pillow- Word, and not part of the actual name at alb and the remaining 
characters corrupted. Jlihint-gi rendered holly,” is properly the Otca 
. \qui folia. 

24. Mirc-namOno-hami, Meaning obscure. Miro is supposed by 
Motowori to be the name of a place, and na and 7 ni to be Honorihe 
appellations. 

25. Awo-ntinia-mi-oshi-Jiime. Meaning obscure. 

26. Shiki-yauui-mtshi-no-kami. Shiki-yanta is supposed to be the 
name of a place m Echizen. 

27. eVHnoshi'tonii-tori-}iaiH‘?ni~nO‘ka)ni. CVuno^hi is supposed to be 
the name of a place, and identical with OCimoshi, which torms part of 
the mother’s name. Motowori takes tomi to be an Honorific, and To 7 i 
(as previously in the case of the deities lof'i-mnni and 'T-ori-jiaru-mi 
(^See iSotes S and 10] to be the name of another place, h he translator 
would prefer to take both w’ords in their common signification, and 
(leaving nuiioshi aside as incomprehensible) to render the rest of the 
name thus : “ Wealth-Eird-Growing-Ears.’’ 

2 S . IWika-Ji irit -me- 7 ia- kaju i. 

29. A 7 ne- 7 tO'h{ba 7 ’a-oho-sh 07 ia-do/ 7 ii- 7 iO'ka) 7 n. Motowori supposes IIi- 
bara to be the name of a place, a view whiieh the translator has adopted 
fur want of a better. 

30. '/'oho-lsu- 77 iii chi- 7 ie- 7 toAca 7 /it. Motowmri supposes hohotsu to be 
the name of a place, an 1 the remaining s\llables to l>e Ilunonfics. 

31. See Sect. VI. Vote 20. 

32. 'Ibho-ti>u-yaf?ia'ZakiAa 7 ‘ai>hi- 7 to-ka 77 ii. I'oho-tsii (lit. “distant ’')and 
vamazaki mountain-cape ” are both considered by Motowori to be names 
of places. 7 \u'ashi signifies perfect ” or “ perfection.” We might perhaps 
render the name thus : Perfection of-the-Distant-Mountain-Cape.” 

33. L.e. “seventeen generations of Deities.” But the construction is 
curious. Motowori points out that tliere is here an error in the com- 
putation, as the text enumerates but fifteen generatlon^. The names of 
the gods and goddess mentioned in this section offer unusual diflicultie'> 
Motowori says that it is with hesitation tliat he proposes many of hi-> 
interpretations, and it is with still greater hesitation that the translator 
has accepted them 
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[sect. XXVII. — THE LITTLE-PRINCE-THE' 
RENOWNED-DEITY.] 

So when the Deity ]\Taster-of-the-Great-Land dwelt at 
the auguk cape of IVIiho^ in Idzumo, there came riding 
on the crest" of the wav^es in a boat of heavenly KaganiP 
a Deity dressed in skins of geese^ flayed with a complete 86 
flaying, who, when asked his name, replied not; moreover 
the Deities who accompanied him, though asked, all said 
that they knew not. Then the toad*^ spoke, saying : 

** As for this, the Crumbling Prince’" will surely know 
it.'* Thereupon [the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land] 
summoned and asked the Crumbling-Prince, who replied, 
saying : ‘‘ This is the Little-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity.' 

tlie august child of the Deity - Producing - Wondrous- 
Deity.”^ So on their then respectfully informing^ His 
Augustness the Deity-Producing-Wondrous-Augusl-An- 
cestor, he replied, saying : “ This is truly my child. 

He among my children is the child who dipped between 
the fork of my hand.’*^ So do he and thou become S7 

brethren, and make and consolidate this land.”^' So 
from that time forward the two Deities the Great-Name- 
Possessor and the Idttle-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity made 
and consolidated this land conjointly. But afterwards 
the Little-Prince-the-Renowned-Deity crossed ov^er to the 
Eternal Land So [the Deity here] called the Crumbling 
Prince, who revealed the Little-Prince-the- Renowned-Deity, 
is what is now [called] the scarecrow in the mountain 
fields. This Deity, though his legs do not walk, is a 
Deity who knows everything in the Empire.’" 

I, Xot to be confounded with the better known Miho in Suruga, 
The derivation of the name seems uncertain. 
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2 . The cliaracter used is 5 ^, which properly denotes an ear of rice 
or other grain. 

3. AVhat plant the author intends by this name is not quite certain. 

The characters and ^ are variously used to write it in the native 

works of reference, where also W'e learn that it probably corresponds to 
the plant knowm in different provinces of modern Japan as chichi-^iisn., 
tombo-no-chichi, kftgaj'ahi and gaga-'> 7 ?io. We may best understand tlie 
Ampelopsis seriari.tfvlia to have been intended, as the plant is descril)e(l 
as having a berry three or four inches long shaped like a tow^l-gourd, 

{hechima), so that, if scooped out, it w’ould fairly resemble a boat in 
miniature. 

4. All the authorities are agreed in considering the character J]?, 
“ goose,” to be a copyist’s error ; but there is no agreement as to tl.e 
character w^hich shsuld be substituted for it. Plirata reads Jjg, “ wren,” 
changing the phonetic. ‘‘ Wren ” also is the reading in One account ” 
of the “ Chronicles,” and Morihe, commenting thereon in his “ Idzn no 
Chi-Wokip thinks that “ wTen ” must have been the bird originally in- 
tended by the framers of the tradition. jMctow'ori, followdng a suggestion 
of the editor of 1687, prefers to consider the radical for “bird” to have 
been put by mistake for the radical for “ insect,” and reads w’hich 
signifies “ moth,” especially the “ silkw'orm moth.” Moto%vori, however 
proceeds to giv’^e to the character in question the Japanese reading of 
hi-miishi (lit. “fire-insect,” i.e. “ephemera”), w'hich is not w'arranted. 
The proper Japanese reading is hihirti. The best w'ould seem to be to 
adopt the reading “moth.” 

5. The original w'ord is iani-gukn. Its derivation and the name of 
the species which it denoted are alike unknowm. Inde.nl w^e might equally 
w'eli translate by “ frog.” 

6. Kiiye-biko. The interpretation of the name here adopted is 
Motowori’s. I'ominobu takes Kuve to be the name of a place, and the 
personage in question to have been the inventor of scarecrows, whence 
the tradition connected with his name. 

7. Suktina'biko-i:a uu-kamiy or without the iiigon\ SuktinaPiiko-na-no- 
kiwii. The interpretation of the name here followed is that proposed by 
Motow'ori, hut nut follow'ed by Hirata and Moribe, W'ho prefer to consider 
it antithetical to that of Oho-na~mttjiy “ the Great-name-Possessor.” 

S. Pirst mentioned in Sect. T, Note 6. Immediately below, h s name 
is given m the lengthened form. 

9 - Motowori (wh'>, strange to say, is followed by Plirata, — corh 
beet. X\III, Note 18) interprets the tw^o characters gJt. (here in accorden e 
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with general usage taken to signify “respectfully informed*^) as “inform- 
ed and took up/* thus making it appear that the diminutive deity was 
personally taken up to Heaven. Surely a recollection of the parallel 
passage in the “ Chronicles,” which says that “ a messenger was sent up 
to inform the Heavenly Deities,” should have preserved the commentators 
from thus offending against both grammar and common sense. 

10. Z.-?., “slipped away between my fingers.” In the legend as 
given in the “ Chronicles,” the father explains more particularly that the 
Little-Prince>ihe-Renowned-Deity had been a bad boy who ran away. 

11. For an explanation of this expression see Sect. XXIII, Note 26. 

12. Toko-yo-nc-kitni Some kind of Paradise or Hades is 

meant, as is proved by innumerable references in the early literature of 
Japan : and we may suppose the idea to have been borrowed from the 
Chinese or through them from Buddhism, and to have been afterwards 
vaguely located in some distant country. In Sect. LXXIY we are told 
of the orange having been brought from the “Eternal Land” by Tajima- 
mori, who is said to have been of Korean extraction. Korea, which is to 
the west of Japan, and the Buddhist paradise in the west might well he 
confounded by tradition, though it is equally open to discussion whether 
Southern China or even the Loochoo Islands might not have been thus 
vaguely designated. In any case it was a distant place, imperfectly known, 
though specifically named. In the “ Chronicles,” Tajima-mori is made to 
say that it is “ the retreat of Gods and Fairies, and not to be reached by 
common men.” — Motowori’s immense note on this word (see Vol. XII, 
pp. 10-13 c>f his Commentary) is a specimen of the specious 
arguments by which he endeavours to ward off from the Early 
Japanese the imputation of ever iiaving borrowed any ideas from their 
neighbours. He would have us believe that Tokoyo is derived from soko 
ycri, “thence” (!) and that the name simply denotes foreign countries in 
general. This is on a par with the opinion emitted by Arawi Hakuseki 
in his “ Jvo-shi Zivl,” to the effect that the “ Eternal Land ” w^as simply 
a place in the province of Hitachi. The latter good old commentator 
apparently founded himself on no ]>etter reasons than his generd rejec- 
tion of supernatural or otherwise perplexing details, and the fact that one 
of the characters with which the name of the province in question is 
written is which also forms part of the name of Toko yo- no- ktmi. 

13. laterally “everything beneath Heaven.” “Beneath Heaven” (j^ 
T)> i-e. “ all that is beneath the Heavens,” is a common Chinese phrase 
for the Chinese Empire, which was in ancient days not unnaturally 
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supposed by its inhabitants to form the whole civilized W’orld. The 
expression w’as borrowed by the Japanese to designate their own country. 
But its use by them had not the same plea of ignorance of other civilized 
lands, as they w'ere acquainted wdth China and Korea, and had thence 
obtained nearly all the arts of life. 


[sect. XXVIII. — THE AUGUST-LUCK-SPIRIT-TIIE- AUGUST- 
WOXDROUS-SPIRIT.^] 

Thereupon the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land lamented 
himself, and said : “ How shall I alone be able to make 
this land ?“ Together with what Deity can I make this 
land ?” At this time there came a Deity illuminating 
the sea. This Deity said: If thou wilt lay me to 

rest" well, I can make it together with thee. If not, 
the land cannot be made.’' Then the Deity Master-of- 
the*Great-Land said : “ If that be so, what is the manner 
of reverently laying thee to rest?’’ He replied, saying: 
“ Reverently worship me on Yamato’s green fence, the 
eastern mountain’s top.”'* This is the Deity who dwells 
on the top of Mount Mimoro.'^ 

1. Ill the “Chronicles,'^ this is given as the designation of the Deity 
who came over the sea, and Motow’ori therefore adopts it as the heading 
of this Section. 

2, For an explanation of this expression see Sect. XXIII, Note 26 
S. l.e. “if thou wilt build me a temple.’^ The original might also 

be rendered “ if thou wilt wor.'ship before me,*’ or at my shrine,” or 

“ if thou wilt estaidish a temple to me.** 

4. /.cx, on Mount Mimoro which stands as a protecting fence in the 

eastern part of the province of Yamato. Awo-kaki-ynfna., “green fence 

mountain.” became a proper name used alternatively {or Mount Mimoro 

(or, according to the later pronunciation, Mimuro), In like manner 

Hiniiikiuhryama {\\\ tlie later language Hi^ashi-yama) “ eastern mountain,” 

has by some been considered to be a proper name. 

5 * dt’- “august house;” so called probably from tlie temple of the 
de.ty. ‘ 
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[sect. XXIX. — THE AUGUST CHILDREN OF THE GREAT- 
HARVEST-DEITY AND OF THE SWIFT- 
MO UXTAIN'DEITY.] 

So the Great-Harvest- Deity wedded the Princess [of?] 
Inu/ daughter of the Divine-Life-Producing-Wondrous- 
Deity/ and begot children : the Deity August- Spirit-of- ^9 
the-Great-Land,^ next the Deity of Kara/ next the Deity 
Sohori/ next the Deity White-Sun/ next the Sage-Deity. ‘ 
(Five Deities'^ ) Again he wedded the Refulgent-Princess, 
and begot children: the Deity Great-Refulgent-Wountain- 
Dvvelling-Grandee/'* next the August- Harvest- Deity 
Again he wedded Princess Ame-shiru-karu-midzu,^^ and 
begot children : the Deity Oki-tsu-hiko/^ next Her 
Augustness Oki-tsu-hiine,^’* another name for whom is 90 
the Deity Great Furnace-Princcss — this is the Deity 
of the P'urnace^^^ held in reverence by all people. Next 
the Deity Great-]\Iountain-Integrator,^' another name for 
whom is the Deity-Great-Master-of-the-Mountain-End 
this Deity dwells on Mount Hiye^‘^ in the land of Chika- 
tsu-Afumi/'^ and is likewise the Deity dwelling at Matsu- 
no-wo'^ in Kadzunu,^ who uses the whizzing barb.-" 
Next the Deity-of-the-Fire-in-the-Yard next the Deity 
Asahi ; next the Deity Hahigi next the Deity 91 
Refulgent-Mountain-Dwelling'Grandee next the Deity 
Svvift-Mountain-Dwelling next the High Deity-of-the- 
P'ire-in-the-Yard next the Great-P^arth-Deity/'-^ another 
name for whom is the Deity Aiigust-Ancestor-of-Eaith.’^^ 

(Nine Deities/’-) 

In the above paragraph the children of the Great- 9- 
Harvcst-Dcity, from the Deity August-Spirit-of-the- 
Great-Land down to the Great-Earth-Deity, are 
altogether sixteen Deities. 
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The Deity Swift-Mountain-Dwelling^'^ wedded the Deity 
Princess-of-Great-Food,^^ and begot children : the Deity 
Young-Mountain-Integrator f next the Young-Harvest- 
Deity next his younger sister the Young-Rice-Trans- 
planting - Female - Deity ; next the Water-Sprinkling- 
Deity next the Deity-of-the- High- Sun-of-Summer,’'^ 
another name for whom is the P'emale-Deity-of Summer;^® 
next the Autumn - Princess next the Deity Stem- 
Harvest;"*^ next the Deity Lord-Stem-Tree-Young-House- 
Rope."*^ 

In the above paragraph the children of the Deity 
Swift-Mountain-Dwelling, from the Deity Young- 
IMountain-Integrator down to the Deity Loid-Young- 
House-Rope,^ are altogether eight Deities. 


1. Inu-hiffie. Motowori suppose Inn to be the name of a place. 
The Word properly signifies “ dog,” 

2 . Kafmi'iku-musii-bi'no-kand. 

3 . Oho-kuni-vti'tama-no-kami. 

4. Ivara-no'kamiy . Kara signifies Korea an 1 China, and the 

Deiiy thus named appear in the Chronicles ” under the name of I-so- 
takei'u Fifty-fold-Valiant), of M'liom it is related that he was taken 
over to Korea by his father Stisa-no-wo (the “ IInpet^ous-^^aIe). 

5. Sahon-no-kanti. d'he etymology js not clear, ilirata derives the 
name from a Verb soni, to ride,” “ to go m a boat,” in connection 
with the story (mentioned in the preceding note) of I-so-takeru having 
been taken over to Korea. According to this view, Soho 7 'iy like Kara- 
no-kami, would be an alternative name of Lso^takej'u. But tlie derivation 
is hazardous, to say the least, 

6. Shii'a-hi-no-kami. Motowori supposes shir a hi (QH) ^ 

copyist’s error for vtakali ([ijJ 0). dlie latter, however, does not make 
satisfactory sense, and Tomonobu proposes to invert the characters, thus: 
0 [pj, which means “ sun-confronting.” Motowori suggests that the "word 
may, after all, be but the name of a place. 

7. Kizhi ri~ 7 iO‘kami, written with the characters Ihe first of 

these is defined as signifying him who is intuitively wise and good, i.c. 
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the perfect sage. But pcrha})S we should iu Archaic Japanese take the 
term JihhiH in what is its probable native etymological sense, viz. sun- 
gcvernlug ’’ {Jiizhi7% H^D)> ^ properly applied to the Japanese 

EmptDrs as cUsceiulants of the 1 ^’ua-God, and of which the character 
which is used of the Chinese iSlonarchs, is only an equivalent in so 
far as it, too, is employed as an Kcnorific title. 

8. Viz. from the August- Sprit-ot-the-Great-Land to the Sage-Deity 
in:lu-ive. 

9. Karaya-hime . 

10. Ohc-kiga-\\in a-tO‘onii-no-k luii. The translation follows Hirata’s 
interpretation, which nearly agrees ^Mth that proposed by iMabuchi. 

11. Mi-toshi-no- kami. For the meaning of “harvest” attributed to 
the word t^.'shi see Sect. XX. Xote 3. 

12. ^inie-shirn-karu-tnidzU'hwie, The name might tentatively he 
translated thus : Heaven-Governing-Fresh'PrincesS'of Karu. IVIotowori sug- 
gests that attieshirit may be but a .sort of Pillow- Word for the rest of the 
name, ^ima-tobn is, however, the only PiUow-word for Kara found in 
tde poems. After all, Karu may not here be the name of a place at all. 

13. Oki-tiH-kiko-JTo-kami The translator ventures to think that the 
names of this deity and the next might simply be rendered (in accord- 
ance with the first character, entering into their composition) “ Inner 
Prince” and “Inner Princess” or “Prince of the Interior ” and “ Princess 
of the Interior.” Motowori however suggests that O/dfsn may be the 
name of a place, while llirata derives the names from oki-tsuclu, “ laid 
earth,” finding therein a reference to the furnace (made of clay) mcn- 
lmn:d immediately below, 

Ig . Cki-tsu-Juf)ie-iio- 7 uik do. 

15. L'ho-be'hii/ie'no-kaiiii. 

16. Isa^na-fiO'kami d he “ fuinace ” means the “kitchen.” 

Xcither Motonori nor Ilirata infur ins us that the immense populajity of 
this Goddess, as veil as her nanie, can clearly be traced to China. 

17. Olic-yania-knhi-uo-kajni. The meaning of kuhij here (as in tlie 
case of 1 ^iunitguJii and Ikugu/u\ see Sect. II. Note 4) rendered by the 
word “ interior,” is open to doubt 

iS. Yavia-suioe-no-oho-rHitshi-iic-katui. Molowori supposes the word 
siiioe^ “ end,” to have the signification of “ top.” 

19. As it stands, the etMuoloL’) of this name is not clear. In Ktcr 
times the mountain vas called Ilixei (itic)- vhether the, to out- 

laid appearance, native liivo is bui a coir'qiiion of this Chinc-'e one, or 
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whether it be true that the latter (on this hypothesis bestowed on account 
of its blueness in sound to the native designation) was not used till the 
cud of the eighth or beginning of the ninth century, as is commonly 
stated, IS difficult to decide, 

20. L.e. “ Close-Fresh -Sea,” Afitmi (modern pron. Onti, for aha- 

ami) alone signifies ‘-fresh sea,” i.e. “lake.” Ihis province contains the 
large lake commonly known as Lake Ihha (Biwa), but anciently simply 
called “ the Fresh Sea,” as being the lake par excellent of japan. When 
one of the eastern provinces received, on account of a large lagoon or 
inlet which it contains, the name of I'ohonsu-Afunii (in modern pronun- 
ciation Tbtlmi), i €. “ I)istant-Fresh-Sea,” the epithet Close was prefixed 

to the name of tlie province nearer to the ancient centre of government. 

21. l.e. Pine-tree-Declivity. 

2 2. Le. Pueraria-Moor. 

23. This passage (If] ^ must be corrupt. iMabuchi pro- 
poses to insert the character ^ before and to understand the 

author to have meant to tell us that the deity was worshipped with 
arrow's, that la to say, that arrow-s w-eve offered at his shrine. IMotowori’s 
proposal to consider )\] as an error for or and to interpret the 
clause thus: «« the Deity w'ho was changed into an arrow” is also w'orthy 
of notice. But a further suggestion of his to read for j\] and to 
interpret thus : “the Deity of the Red Arrow,” seems best of all when 
taken in connection with the tradition, which he quotes from the “Topo- 
graphy of \'amashiro,” to the effect that this god took the shape of a 
red arrow to gam access to his mistress I'ama-yon-hime., such a trans- 
formation being one of the common-places of lapanese myth. 

24. Xihansu~hi-no- kami . The interpretation of this name here adopted 
is not Motowori’s, who takes hi in the sense of “ wondrous,” but Hirata’s. 
llie latter author makes it clear that this deity (for whom Xiha-tuka-tsu- 
hi-no‘kami, i.e. “The Iligh-Deity-of-tlie-f ire-m-the-Vard,” is but a slightly 
ainphtied designation) was none other than the above-mentioned Deity of 
the Kitchen, and his n.ime an inclusive one fur the pair of deities Oki- 
tsu-hiko and Okinsa-hime, 

25. Jsaha-no-kamt. Ihe signification of this name is obscure, and 

Motuwuris pioposal to derive it from “ foot-place,” because the 

god in question may be supposed to protect the place on which people 

inland, is not altogether convincing. In fact he himself only advances it 

with hesitation. It should be added, however, that Ilirata stamps it with 

his special approval, as he does also Molowori’s derivation of the follow- 
ing name, 
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26. Hahigi-no-kami, Obscure, but ingeniously derived by IMotowori 
from hachi-iri-gimiy i.e. “ entering prince,’’ the deity in question being 
supposed to have been the special protector of the entrances to houses, 
and to have thence received his name. Mr. Satow has translated it in 
the Rituals as “ Entrance Limit.” 

27. Kaga-yarna-to-ofm-no-kami. The name is almost identical u:th 
that in Note 10. 

28. Ha-yafua-to-no-kami. The interpretation of the name is that 
proposed by Motowori, and which seems tolerably satisfactory. 

29- Niha-taka-isii-hi-iio-kami. See note 24. 

30. Oho-tS2ccht-no-kafni. 

31. y i ttch i-no-vi i -oya-n 0 - kami. 

32. This number is obtained if (as is perhaps permissible from a 
Japanese point of view) we consider Oki-tsu-hiko and Oki-istt-hune as 
forming a single deity. Otherwise there are ten. A similar remark ap- 
plies to the number sixteen mentioned immediately below. 

33. See Note 28. 

34. See Sect. V, Note S. The fact that this goddess is related to 

have been previously killed (see Sect. XVII) causes Motowori some em- 

barassment. 

35 * 1 1 \ika-ya?na-kuhi- 7 io-kami. 

36. Uaka-/os/it-fW’ka 7 ui. Motowori proposes (considering this name 

in connection with the four that follow) to take xoaka-toslii in this place 

in the signihcalion of the first sprouting ” of the young rice. The five 

deities whose birth is here mentioned seem collectively to represent the 
natural succession of agricultural operations throughout the year. 

37. lVaka-sa- 7 uv)ie- 7 io~ka 7 ni. 

38. Jifiiizii-mnkk 7 io-ka 7 Jii, 

39. A‘atsii-taka'tsu-hi- 7 io-kami, hlotow'orl’s interpretation of hi as 
“wondrous” is perhaps as good as that here adopted, according to which 
it signifies “sun.” His view’ w’ould give us in English “the Summer- 
High-Wondrous-Deity.” 

40. \atsii- 7 io~ 77 ie 770 ’ka 77 ii, 

41 . Aki-i>i 77 ie-}io-ka 77 i{, 

42. A' 7 tku-toshi- 7 zo-ka 77 u\ Tiie w’ord kukii, “ stem,” seems to allude 
to the length of the w’ell- grown rice. 
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43. Kitku-ki^waka-tnnro-tsmta-ne-no-kami, Motowori supposes this 
god to have been the protector of houses, and interprets the name to 
denote the beams, and the ropes with which the beams were bound 
together. The word here read tsuna, “ rope;’^ is written wdth the 
character, and might perhaj s be rendered piieraria/’ But as in early 
times the tendrils of such creeping plants formed the only substitute for 
rope, the two renderings come to have Very nearly the same signification. 

44. Ih^ name is here abbreviated in the original to Woka-nniro- 
tntii a-ve- no-kaiu i. 


[sect. XXX. — THE AUGUST DELIBERATION FOR 
PACIFYING THE LAND.] 

The Heaven-Shining-Great- August-Deity commanded, 
saying : “ The Luxuriant-Reed-PIains-the-Land-of-Fresh- 
Rice-ears-of-a-Thous-and- Autumns, — of Long-Five-Hund- 
red- Autumns^ is the land which my augu.st child His 
Augustness Truly-Conqueror-I-Conqiier-Conquering-Swift- 
Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears' shall govern.'* Having [thus] 
deigned to charge him, she sent him down from Heaven.^ 
Hereupon His Aiigustness Heavenly -Great- Great -Ears, 
standing on the Floating Fridge of Ileaven,'^ said : The 
Luxuriant - Reed - Plains-the - Land - of- Fresh -Rice-ears-of-a- 
Thousand- Autumns, — of Long-Five-Hundred-Autumns is 
painfully uproarious, — it is."^ With this announcement, 
he immediately re-ascended, and informed the Heaven- 
Shining-Great- August-Deity. Then the High-August- 
Producing- Wondrous - Deity^' and the Heaven -Shining- 
Great-Aiigiist-DeiLy commanded the eight hundred myriad 
Deities to assemble in a divine assembly in the bed of 
the Tranquil Rivxr of Heaven,’ and caused the Deity 
Thought-Includer^ to think [of a plan], and said “ This 
Central Land of Reed-Plains is the land with which we 
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have deigned to charge our august child as the land 
which he shall govern. So as he deems that violent 
and savage Earthly Deities^® are numerous in this land, 94 
which Deity shall we send to subdue them?’* Then the 
Deity Thought-Includer and likewise the eight hundred 
myriad Deities took counsel and said : “ The Deity 

Ame-no-ho-hi'^ is the one that should be sent.” So 
they sent the Deity Ame-no-ho-hi; but he at once curried 
favour with the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land, and for 
three years brought back no report. 


1. 7 cyo-ashi-hara-iio-chi-aki-no-naga i-ho-aki'no-midzit’ho- 7 to-ktini^ i.e., 
freely rendered, ‘‘ever fruitful Japan with its reed-covered plains and its 
luxuriant rice-field.” 

2. See Sect. XIII, Note 18. Henceforward tliis tremendous name is 
mostly abbreviated to Ame-no-oshi-ho-ininii (probably signifying “ Heavenly- 
Great-Great-Ears.”) 

3. So in the original. The sense, however, is rather “ told him to 
descend from Heaven ; ” for he did not actually go further than the top 
of the “ Floating Bridge,” and never came down to earth. 

4. See Sect. Ill, Note 3. 

5. The words “it is ” stand for ari keri in the original. Co7if. 
Sect. X, Note i. 

6. Taka^nii-mtisu-bi-no-kamij first mentioned at the very commence- 
ment of the work. In this legend this god’s name is constantly coupled 
with that of the Sun- Goddess, wlio alone, up to this point, had appeared 
as the ruler of Heaven. 

7. See Sect. XIII, Note 12. 

8. See Sect. XVI, Note 7 - 

9. The meaning must he, as Hotowori suggests, that the stor)” w*as 
told first, and the Deity Thought-Includer asked lor his advice after he 
had heard it. 

10. See Sect. I, Note ii. 

11. See Sect. XIII, Note 19. 
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[sect. xxxr. — THE HEAVENLY-yOUNG-PRINXE.] 
Therefore the HiglvAugust-ProducingAVondrous-Deity 
and tlie Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity again asked 
all the Deities, saying. ‘‘The Deity Ame-no-ho-hi, whom 
we sent down to the Central Land of Reed-Plains, is 
long of bringing back a report.^ Which Deity were it 
best to send on a fresh mission 5’’“ Then tlie Deity 
Thought-Tncluder replied, saying; “The Heavenly-Young- 
Prince,^ son of the Deity HeaveiPs-Eaith-Spirit^ should 
be sent.” So they bestowed on the Heavenly feathered 
arrows;’ and sent him. Thereu[)on the Heavenly- Young- 
Prince, descending to that land, at once wedded Princess 
Under-Shining,^ daughter of the Deity Master-of-the- 
Great-Land/ and moreover, planning how he might gain 
[possession of] the land, for eight years brought back no 
95 report. So then the High-August-Producing-Wondrous- 
Deity and the Heavxn-Shining-Great-August-Deity again 
asked all the Deities, [saying] : “ The Heavenly-Young- 
Prince is long of bringing back a report.^ Which Deity 
shall we send on a fresh mission to enquire the cause of 
the Heavenly-Young-Prince ’s long tarr)dng?” Thereupon 
all the Deities and likewise the Deity Thought-Includer 
replied, saying : “ The pheasant the Name-Crying-Female® 
should be sent,” upon which [the High-August-Producing- 
Wondrous-Deity and the Heaven-Shin ing-Great- August- 
Deity] charged [the pheasant], saying: “What thou 
shalt go and ask the Heavenly-Young-Prince is this : 

‘ The reason for which thou wast sent to the Central 
Land of Recd-Plains was to subdue and pacify the 
savage Deities of that land. Why for eight years 
bringest thou back no report?'” So then the Crying- 
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Female, descending from Heaven, and perching on the 
multitudinous ['ly^branching] cassia-tree^'^ at the Heavenly- 
Young-Prince’s gate, told him everything according to the 
mandate of the Heavenly Deities. Then the Heavenly- 
Spy ing-Woman,^^ having heard the bird’s words, spoke 
to the Heavenly- Young-Prince, saying : “ The sound of 
this bird’s cry is very bad. So tliou shouldest shoot it 
to earth.” On her* [thus] urging him, the Heavenly- 
Young-Prince at once took the heavenly vegetable wax- 96 
tree bow and the heavenly deer-arrows bestowed on him 
by the Heavenly Deities, and shot the pheasant to death. 
Then the arrow, being shot up upside down^“ through 
the pheasant’s breast, reached the august place where 
the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity and the High- 
Integrating-Delty^^ were sitting in the bed of the Tranquil 
River of Heaven. This High-Integrating-Deity ” is 
another name for the H igh- August-Prod ucing-Wondrous- 
Deity. So, on the High-Integrating-Deity taking up the 
arrow and looking at it [he saw that] there was blood 
adhering to the feathers of the arrow. Thereupon the 
High-Integrating-Deity, saying : This arrow is the 

arrow that was bestowed on the Heavenly-Young-Prince,” 
showed it to all the Deities, and said ; ” If this be an 
arrow shot at the evil Deities by the Heavenly-Young- 
Prince in obedince to our command, let it not hit him. 

If he has a foul heart, let the Heavenly- Young-Prince 
perish^^ by this arrow.” Whth these words, he took the 
arrow and thrust it back down through the arrow’s hole,'’ 
so that it hit the Heavenly- Young-Prince on the top of his 
breasP® as he was sleeping on his couch, so tliat he died. 

(This is the origin of [the saying] Beware of a returning arrow. 

Moreover the pheasant returned not. So this is the 97 
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origin of the modern proverb A\'h:ch speaks of ' the 
pheasant as sole messenger.’^'' So the sound of the 
wailings of the Heavenly- Young-Prince’s wife Princess 
Under-Shining, re echoing in the wind, reached Heaven. 
So the Heavenly- Young-Prince’s father, the Deity Hea- 
ven’s-Earth-Spirit, and his wife and childreiP® who were 
in heaven, hearing it, came down with cries and lamenta- 
tions, and at once built a mourning- house there,^^ and 
made the wild goose of the river“' the head-hanging 
bearer, the heron the broom-bearer, the kingfisher the 
person of the august food, the sparrow the pounding- 
98 woman, ^ the pheasant the weeping woman ; and, having 
thus arranged matters, they disported themselves^^ for 
eight days and eiglit nights, At this time the Deity 
Ajishiki-taka-hiko-ne“^ came and condoled on the mourn- 
ing for the Heavenly- Young -Prince, whereupon the 
Heavenly-Young-Prince’s father and wife who had come 
down from Heaven bewailed themselves,"'^ saying : IVIy 
child is not dead, no! My lord is not dead, no!” and 
with these words clung to Ins hands and feet, and 
bewailed themselv^es and lamented. The cause of their 
mistake was that the two Deities closely resembled each 
other in countenance : so therefore they made the mistake. 
Thereupon the Deity Ajishi-ki-taka-hiko-ne was very 
angry, and said : It was only because he was my dear 
friend that I came to condole. Why should I be likened 
to an unclean dead person ?” — and with these words he 
drew the ten-giasp sabre'* that was augustly girded on 
him, and cut down the mourning-house, and kicked away 
[the pieces] with his feet. This was on what is called 
Mount Mourning"" at the source of the River AwimP in 
the land of Minu."^ The great sword with which he cut 
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[the mourning-house to pieces] was called by the name 
of Great-Rlade-Mower,^^ another name by which it was 
called being the Divine-Keen-Sabre;^’^ So when the 
Deity Aji-shiki-toka-luko-ne flew away in his anger, his 
younger sister Her Augustness the High-Princess in 
order to reveal his august name, sang, saying : 

'‘Oh! 'tis the Deity Aji-shiki-Taka-Hiko- 
Ne traversing two august valleys with the 
refulgence of august assembled hole-jewels, 
of the august assembled jewels worn round 
her neck by the Weaving Maiden in 
Heaven 

This Song is of a Rustic Style. 

1. Literally, ‘‘■long brings back no repoit.’’ 

2. Literally, *^‘10 send again. Lhe same expression occars below. 

3. Ame-ivaka-hiko, All the commentators agree that it is in order 
to express disapprobation of this god’s wickedness that the title of Deity 
or Augustness is never coupled with his name. 

4. Ama-tsu-kimi-ta m a- no Am mi, 

5. Ame-no-^o/co-yt/mi and ame-no-haha-ya. In Sect. XXXIV these 
weapons are mentioned under the slightly altered names of ama-no-hazhi- 
yumi (<‘ heavenly vegetable wax-tree bow”) and ame-no-kaku^ya (“heavenly 
deer-arrows.”) A large bow made of vegetable wax-tree [^lihns succedanca) 
wood, and arrows with broad feathers, are supposed to be intended. 

6. ShitaAerit-hime. See Sect. XXVJ, Xote 4. 

7. Oho'ktifii-niishi-no-kiimi, See Sect. XX, Xote 17. 

8. Literally, “ long brings back no report.” 

9. Xa-naki-me. If the view here taken of the meaning of the 
Japanese expression be correct (it is that preferred by Motowori and 
llirata), the pheasant \A0uld seem to have been supposed to cry out its 
own name, — in Archaic Japanese kigishi. The syllables na naki me, 
however, lend, themselves equally well to the interpretation of “ nameless 
female,” and are in the *• Chronicles ” found written with characters hav- 
ing that signification. Another reasonable opinion is that the name 
should be connected with the tradition mentioned further on of the 
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pheasant having been the mourner (lit. “ crying female,” naki-me) at tlie 
funeral of the Heavenly-Young-Prince. In this case the word “ name,” 

would have to be considered redundant, and it will be observed that, the 
next time the name is mentioned, ue find simply naki-me-, “crying 
female.” without the syllable in question. 

10. Katstira-no-ki, variously written jjg,, and phone- 
tically Though it is not absolutely certain what tree is intended, 

the weight of authority and of probability is in favour of its, being the 
cassia, which plays a part in Chinese mythology. In modern parlance 
the katsiira is a tree whose Latin name is Cercidiphyllitm japonicnm. 

1 1. Ama-no-sagu-me. 

12. This expression, as Motowori explains, signihes only that, as the 
arrow was shot from below straight up at a pheasant perching on a 
branch overhead, the feathers, which are properly considered to form the 
top part of the arrow, were naturally underneath. 

13. laka-gi-no-kami. The name is written with the characters 
which, taken ideographically, Mould give us in English “High- 

Tree-Deity.” But the translator has little doubt but that Motowori is 
correct in considering ^ to be liere used phonetically, and the syllable 
gi, which it represents, to be a contraction of gu^ti (for kn/ii), itself 
derived from kztmu, and ^est rendered by the Verb “ to integrate.” 

14. In Japanese magare, lit. “ turn aside,” “ become crooked,” i.e., 
“ come to a bad end.” 

15- Yc’ , through the hole in the bottom of the sky through which 
the arrow had entered, or which the arroM had made for itself. 

l6 Literally “high breast-hill.” 

17. ’1 he sentence placed between brackets is supposed by Motowori 

to be an addition to the text made by some copyist "who had in his 
mind the parallel passage of the “ Chronicles.” In the “ Records of 
Ancient Matters Revised” the two characters anSM'ering to our word 
“beware” are omitted, and the resulting meaning is: “This was the 
Origin of the practice of sending back arroM's,” i.e., of shooting an enemy 
'Mill the arrow he liad himself just used- 

15. ihe import of the proverb seems to he that an embassy should 
aU\ays c msist of more than one person. This is Motowori’s view, based 
on his interpretation of the character ^ as /lifa, which he identifies with 
into, “ one ” ; and it agrees -well with the story in the text. Ilirata, 
^'ho, in his “Exposition of the Ancient Histories,” following the version 
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of the legend given in the “ Chronicles,’^ narrates two pheasant embassies, 
—the male bird being sent 6rst and (as it did not return) the female 
afterwards, ^ — takes the character in the piopcr sense belonging to it in 
Chinese, and interprets the words of the proverb to mean the pheasant’s 
hurried embassy.” 

19. I e.y the wife and children of the Heavenly-Voimg- Prince, who 
had been left behind hy him in Heaven when he went on his embassy 
to Idzumo. 

20. /(?., in the place where he died. The “ mourning house ” was 
used to keep the corpse in till it was finally buried. 

21. Some of the commentators believe this bird to be a separate 
species, and Moribe, who says that he saw one at the estuary near 
Kuhana in Ise, describes it as “ rather slenderer than an ordinary wild 
goo.se, avith longer legs and a higher back.” If we accepted this, the 
better English translation would be ‘‘river wild goose.” 

22. The original of this expression [kisarl-mochi) is very obscure 
even in the “Chronicles,” by whose ideographic reading the translator 
has been guided, and being here written phonetically becomes more con- 
jectural still. The most likely opinion is that it signifies one bearing on 
his head the food to be offered to the corpse, tloough if this view be 
adopted, the office of the mourner in question may seem to resemble too 
closely that of the kingfisher. The latter has however been supposed to 
have brought fish, while the goose may have brought rice. Another pro- 
posed is that the goose brought the food and the kingfisher cooked it, 
while the sparrow, as mentioned below, performed the intermediate 
operation of pounding the rice. (See Motow’ori’s elaborate note on this 
word in Vol. XllI, pp. 47-48 of his Commentary). 

23. Or simply, “ the pounder.” 

24. The parallel passage of the “ Chronicles ” tells us that “ they 
wept and wailed and sang for eight days and eight nights.” 

25. See Sect. XXVI, Note 2. He wcis brother to the Ileavenly- 
Voung- Prince’s wife. 

26. The author of the “ Perpetual Commentary oa the Chronicles 
of Japan” tells us that these tears were tears of joy. Doubtless such is 
the meaning of the text ; yet_ the repetition of the words “ bew’ailing ” 
and “ lamenting ” is curious. 

27. See Sect. VIII. Note i. 

28. Mo^yama. No such mountain is now known 
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29. Aw{mi‘gaha. No such river is now known. According to the 
characters with which it is written the name signifies Knot-grass-Seeing 
River. 

30. Afterwards called Mino. This province probably received its 
name, as the author of the ‘‘Explanation of Japanese Names’’ suggests, 
from mi i.e., “ three moors,” from the large moors of Kagami, Awo, 
and Seki-ga-hara which it contains. The modern commentators prefer to 
derive it from r?ia im, “ true moor.” 

31. Oho-ha-kari, The name might also be rendered “ Great Leaf- 
Mower.” The translator has followed Hirata in omitting the nigori from 
the syllable ka. 

33. Kamit'do-tsurugi. 

33. dhe meaning of the Song is: “Oh! this is Aji-shikidaka-hiko- 
frcy whose refulgence, similar to that of the jewels worn by the Weaving 
Maiden in Heaven, shines afar across lulls and valleys.” — The translator 
does not follow those commentators who emend ana-dama, “hole-jewels” 
to aka-dijmaj “ red,” i.e. “ resplendent jewels,” as the frequent reference 
in this and the other ancient books to the string on which beads were 
strung, and the presence in ancient tombs, etc. of numbers of such beads 
with holes drilled through them (they are now known by the name of 
kuda-tamat /.<?. ‘‘ tube-jewels ”] renders such an emendation unnecessary. 
The “ Weaving Maiden in Heaven ” is evidently, notwithstanding Moto- 
won’s endeavour to disprove the fact, the Chinese Chih Aliy a personific- 
ation of a Lyr.-e, to whom there are countless allud^ns in Chinese litera- 
ture, and who also became a frequent theme of the i..ter Japanese poets. 

34. Or, “ barbarous style ” Motowori endeavours to explain away 
the various names of styles of Songs found in the early literature by 
asserting that they are simply derived from the initial words of the Song 
in question, and that, for instance, in the present case, the title of Rustic 
Song was bestowed on the poem only because in the “ Chronicles ” it is 
coupled with another \\htch lends itself to such an interpretation. Moribe 
gives his sanction to this view' ; but, though it is difficult to explain 
many of the titles on any other theory, the translator thinks that it 
cannot be accepted as generally satisfactory in the face of the numerous 
cases which contradict it, and of w'hich its supporters can give no satis- 
factory explanation. The wdiole subject of the titles, of the manner of 
singing, etc., of the ancient poems is indeed involved in obscurity. 
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[sect. XXXII. — ABDICATION OF THE DEITY 
MASTER-OF-THE-GREAT-LANO.] 

Hereupon the Heaven-Shining- Great- August-Deity said : 
“Which Deity were it best to send on a fresh mission?”^ 
Then the Deity Thought-Includer and likewise all the 
Deities said : “ He who is named the Deity Majestic- 
Point- Blade-Extended" and dwells in the Heavenly Rock- 
Dwelling by the source of the Tranquil River of Heaven, 
is the one that should be sent ; or if not this Deity, 

then this Deity’s child, the Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male- 
Deity,^ might be sent. Moreover,"* owing to this Deity 
Heavenly-Point-Blade-Extended having blocked up and 
turned back the waters of the Tranquil River of Pleavcn, 
and to his dwelling with the road blocked up, other 

Deities cannot go [thitlier]. So the I leavcnly-Deer- 
Deity'"" should be sent specially to ask him.” So then 
the Hcavcnly-Deer-Deity was sent to ask the Deity 

Heavenly-Point-Blade-Extended, who replied, saying : “ I 
will obey, and will respectfully serve you. Nevertheless 
on this errand® ye should send my" child, the Brave- 

Awful-Possessing-Male-Deit}^”'’ — [and with these words] 
immediately offered [his son to the Heaven-Shining-Great- 
August-Deity]. So the Deity Heavenly-Bird-BoaE was 
attached to the Brave- Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity, and 
they were sent off. Therefore these two Deities, descend- 
ing to the little shore^® of Inasa^* in the land of Idzumo, 
drew their swords ten hand-breadths long,’" stuck them 
upside down’” on the crest of a wave, seated themselves 
cross-legged” on the point of the swords, and asked the 
Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land, saying : “The Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Deity and the High-Integrating- 
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Deity have charged us and sent us to ask, [saying]: 
'We have deigned to charge our august child with thy 
dominion, the Central Land of Reed-Plalns, as the land 
which he should govern. So how is thy heart He 

replied, saying: " am unable to say. My child the 
Deity Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-lMaster^' will be the one to 
tell you ; but he is gone to Cape IMiho^® to pursue birds 
and catch fish, and has not yet returned.’’ So Then the 
Deity Bird-Boat was sent to summon the Deity Eight- 
Fold-Thing-S*gn-l\Taster, who, on being graciously asked, 
spoke to the Great Deity his father, saying : " I will 
obey. [Do thou^^] respectfully present this land to the 
august child of the Heavenly Deity — and thereupon 
he trod on [the edge of] his boat so as to capsize it, 
clapped his heavenly departing hands in the fence of 
green branches, and disappeared.^^ So then they asked 
102 the Deity Master-of-the-Great-Land, saying: "Thy son 
the Deity Thing-Sign-l\laster has now spoken thus. 
Hast thou other sons who should speak?” Hereupon he 
spoke again, saying : " There is my other son, the 

Deity Bra ve- August-Name -Firm. There is none beside 
him.” While he was thus speaking, the Deity Brave- 
August-Name -Firm came up, bearing on the tips of his 
fingers a thousand-draught rock,** and said : " Who it is 
that has eorne to our land, and thus secretly talks? If 
that be so,^^ I should like to have a trial of strength. 
So I should like to begin by taking thine august hand.” 
So on his letting him take his august hand, his touch 
at once turned it into an icicle, and again his touch 
turned it into a sword-blade.'"* So then he was frightened 
and drew back. Then on the Brav^c-Awful-Possessin^- 
Male-Deity wishing to take the hand of the Deity 
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Brave-August-Name-Firm, and asking permission to take 
it in return, he grasped and crushed it as if it were 
taking a young reed, and cast it aside, upon which [the 
Deity Brave -August-Narne-Finn] fled away. So when 
[the Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity] pursuing after 
him, came up with him at the Sea of Suha”'" in the 
land of Shinanup^' and was about to slay him, the Deity 
Brave-August-Name-I^irm said : I will obey. Slay me 

not. I will go to no other place but this, neither will I 
go against the con\mand of my father the Deity Master- 
of-the-Great-Land. I will not go against the words of 
the Deity Eight-Fold-Thing-Sign-IMaster. I will yield up 
this Central Land of Reed- Plains according to the com- 
mand of the august child of the Heavenly Deities/' So 
they returned again, and asked the Deity Master-of-the- 
Great-Land [saying]: Thy children the two Deities the 
Deity Thing-Sign-Master and the Deity Brave-August- 
Name-Firm have said that they will follow and not go 
against the commands of the august child of the Heavenly 
Deities. So how is thy heart?” Then he replied, saying : 
According as the two Deities my children have said, I 
too will not go against them. In accordance with the 
[heavenly] command, I will at once yield up this Central 
Land of Reed-Plains. But as to my place of residence, 
if ye will make stout the temple-pillars on the nether- 
most rock-bottom, and make high the cross-beams to 
the Plain of High Heaven like the rich and perfect 
august nest where the august child of the Heavenly 
Deities rules the succession of Heaven’s sun, and will 
deign to establish me, I will hide in the eighty (less 
than a hundred) road-windings, and wait on him. Again, 
as for my children the hundred and eighty Deities, if the 
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Deity Eiglit-FoId-Thing-Sign-'Master will be the Deities, 
august rear and van and will respectfully serve them, 

104 there will be no disobedient Deities/’-* Having thus 

spoken [he hid himself.-'' So in accordance with his 
word,-"^] they built a heav^enly august abode on the 
shore^^ of Tagishi^^ in the land of Idzumo ; and the 
Deity Wondrous-Eight-Spirits;'- grandson of the Deity of 
Water-Gates,"" was made butler to offer up the heavenly 
august banquet, when,"^ having said prayers, the Deity 
Wondrous-Eight' Spirits turned into a cormorant, went 
down to the bottom of the sea, took in his moutli red 
earth from the bottom, made eighty heavenly platters, 
and, cutting sea-weed^' stalks, made a fire-drill mortar, 
and made a fire-drill pestle out of stalks of komof and 
drilled out fire, saying ; ‘‘ This fire which I have drilled 

105 will I burn until, in the Plain of High Heaven, tlie soot 
on the heav^enly new lattice of the gable of His August- 
ness the Wondrous-Divine-Producer-the-Augiist- Ancestor'' 
hang down eight hand-breadths ; and as for wdiat is 
below the earth, I will bake down to the nethermost 
rock-bottom, and, — the fishing sailors, who spread their 
tliousand-fathom ropes of paper-mulberry and angle, 
having with many shouts drawn in and landed the 
large-mouthed small-finned perch, — I will offer up the 
heavenly true fish-food so tliat the split bamboos bend/’""^ 
So the Brave-Awful-Possessing-Male-Doity re-ascended 
[to Heaven], and reported how he had subdued and 
pacified the Central Land of Reed-Plains. 

1. latenilly, “to send again.” 

2. Ifju-nc'ido-lia hari 710 kanii. We have already seen (Sect. VIII, 
Note 15) Uus name {minus the title of Deity) as the appellation of the 
sword With which Izanagi the Male-WLo-Iuvites ”) decapitated his son 
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Kagu-tsu-chi (“ bhining Elder for having by his birth caused the death 
of Izanami (“ the Female-Who-InvUes.’’) This sword’s alternative name 
appears immediately below as the alternative name of this deity, — A//ie- 
iiO'XK.'o-ha~ban-iio-kAini^ i.e., “ the Deity Heavenly-fomt' Blade- Extended.’’ 
hlotowori’s gloss to the effect that the deity was the spirit of the sword 
has no warrant from the text. 

3. Tcike-viika-dztt-chi-no-wo'no-kavii, See Sect, VlII. Note 7. 

4. Here, as in Sect. IX. (Note 6) the character “ moreover.” 
occurs where some other Conjunction would seem more appropriate both 
in Japanese and in Englibh. We may here undei stand it to be used for 

but ’ * 

5. AmC'no- kakiMio-kivni. The interpret it ion of kakii as deer ” is 
Hirata’s. See his ‘‘ Exposition of the Ancient H s ories,” Voh XXII, p. 
6, and conf. the remarks cn Mount Kagu in Sect. VII. Note 12 of this 
translation. 

6. Literally, “ in this road.” 

7. The First Peisinal Pronoun is here represented by the humble 
character “servant.” 

8. See Sect. VUI, Note 7. 

9. Tori-htne-no-kanii, See Sect. \ I, NTt- 24. 

10. The w^rd “ l.ttle ” is merely a sort of Honoritic Expletive. 

The true etymology of this word is doubtful ; for Motowori's proposal to 
derive it from ina se, supposed to mean “no or yes ” (i® ^), in allusion 
to the question here put to the Deity iMaster of- the- Great-Land is a mere 
fancy, and does not provide for the alternative forms Itasa and Juisa, 
which occur in other documents. 

12. See Sect. Vlfl, Note i. 

13. /.e.j as Motowon explains, hilt downwards. 

14. The “Chronicles” say that they “squatted.” 

15. “ What sayest thou to this our decree ?” 

16. Here and below' the humlde chaiacter “ servant,” is used 
for the First Personal Pronoun. 

17* VaAie-koto-skiro-nit-s/ii'no-k h'/ti. For this difficult name see Sect. 
Sect. XXVI, Note 7. 

iS. See Sect. XXVII, Note i. 

19. Or, “ We will.” 

20. /.e,y He capsized lus boat and himself into the sea, — the place 
lieing one where (as is still dune in Japan) a large space of shallow' 
water had been fenced in w'lth posts, and stuck over with branches of 
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trees, a single opening being left for fish to enter by, — then clapped his 
hands in token of departure, and sank to the bottom. — This is Hirata^s 
interpretation of the passage, which is a difficult one, and is differently 
understood by Motowori, whom Mr. Sat.jw has followed in one of his 
notes to the Rituals (see Vol. \TI, Ft. If, p. 122 of these “ Transac- 
tions rendering it thus: “He then trod upon the edge of his boat so 
as to overturn it. and with his hands crossed back to back (in token of 
consent), transformed his boat into a green fence of branches, and dis- 
appeared.” A careful comparison of the remarks in Motowori's Com- 
meatary'(Vol. XIV, pp. 16-19) with those in Hirata’s “Exposition of 
the Ancient Histories ” (Vol. XXII, pp. 50-55) and with the text itself, 
as also with the text of the parallel passage in the “ Chronicles,” has 
however left no doubt in the mind of the translator that Hirata’s view 
is the correct one. 

21. 7'ake~7ni~7ia-gtita-no-ka}m. The interpretation of the name is 
that proposed by Motowori. 

22. /f., a rock which it would take a thousand men to lift. 

23. This expression seems here, as Motowori says, to be used in 
the sense of “ Come on !” It has survived in the modern word sarabay 
which sometimes has that meaning. 

24. l.e.y the Brave- Awful-Male-Dejty's hand turned first into an 
icicle and next into a sword-blade on being touched by the Deity Brave- 
August-Name-l inn, to the alarm and hurt of the latter. 

25. Le.y the Lake of Sub a. Xo satisfactory etymology of the name 
IS forthcoming. 

26. In later times called Shiiuvio. The usual derivation of the word 

lb that which connects it with shina-zakay “ mountainous ascents,” — an ap- 
propriate enough name for the province in question. It is, however, 
more probably derived from the name of a tree resembling the 

lime [I'ilia cordata) and nii or noy “moor.” 

27. I.e. “If ye will build me a temple founded on the nethermost 
locks and reaching up to Heaven like unto the august residence of the 
Heavenly Deity who is coming to replace me as sovereign upon earth, I 
^'.11 vanish to Hades, and serve him there; and as for the Gods my 
children, none of them will rebel against their new Lord, If the Deitv 

1 hmg-bign-Master be accepted as the protector of his escort.” Some of 

the expres.sions in the original stand in need of explanation. here 
rendered “nest” in accordance with the character employed in writin'^ 
It, may mean “lattice” (^), and refer to the lattice-work over the hole 
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in the chimney of the roof. The “ succession of Heaven’s sun ” (in Japa- 
nese ama tsti hi-isngi'^ means the inheritance of the sovereignty of Japan, 
or of Idzumo. Momotaradzii (“lesslhcin a hundred”) is the Pillow-Word 
for ya ‘‘eighty,” and for some other words; it must be disregarded in 
making sensg of any sentence in which it occurs. The “ eighty road- 
wdndings ” signify, says Motowori, an immensely long way,” and are here 
meant for the long road leading to Hades or for Hades itself (Conf. Sect. 
XCVI, Note 7). In rendering the last sentence of the passage (that 
commencing “ Again, as for my children,” etc.), which is particularly 
vague, the translator has been guided by Motow'^ori’s opinion, which seems 
the most satisfactory one. It must be understood that the deities whose 
rear and van the Deity Thing-Sign- Master is to become, are those who 
are about to escort the new sovereign down from heaven. 

28. disappeared. , 

29. The passage placed within brackets is supplied by Motowori to 
fill up an evident omission in the text. 

30. Literally “ little shore,” See Note 10 to this Section. 

31. The derivation of Tagishi is doubtful; but conf. Sect. LXXIXX, 
Note 2. Motowori remarks that we seem to have here the old name of 
the place now known only, on account of the temple which it contains, 
as Ktdzuki no Oho~yashirOy i.e. “the pestle-hardened great shrine.” 

32. Kushi-ya-tama-nO'kami. Motowori proposes to consider tama as 
a contraction of tamuke^ “offering,” and to take the name to signify “the 
Deity of Wondrous Increasing Offerings.” Hirata’s interpretation, which 
is followed in the translation, seems better, as the term “eight spirits^' 
or “eight [fold] spirit” accords with the religious role attributed to this 
Deity without necessitating any hazardous philological conjectures. The 
actual character used to write the disputed w'ord is ‘'jewel.” 

33. See Sect. VI. Note 9. 

34. The word “when” must be understood resumptively, as signify- 
ing that the way in which he carried out his task w^as by turning into a 
cormorant, making platters, etc. 

35 . It is uncertain whether the word me here rendered sea- 

weed, is a general designation or the name of a particular species. 

36. Supposed to be the same as, or similar to, the movlern hon- 
dahara {JIalochoia macranfhd). 

37 . Kamn-mttsH-hi- 7 ni-oya-no- kam i. 

38. The translator has followed Moribe in the interpretation of the 
first part and Iliiata in the interpretation of the latter part of this ex- 
tremely difficult passage, which is a crux to all the commentators, but 
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^vhose general sense at least is this: “I will continue drilling fire for 
the God’s kitchen, until the soot hangs down from the roof of the temple 
of the Ancestral Deity in Heaven above, and until the earth below is 
baked down to its nethermost rocks ; and with the fire thus drilled will 
I cook for him the fish I wrought in by the fishermen, and present them 
to him in baskets woven of split bamboos which wdl bend beneath their 
weight.” — Another plausible interpretation of the original expression 
rendered by these last two words is that they are simply the Pillow-Word 
for to'ivcwo-towou^o ?ii, “bending.” The rope with vhlcli the fishermen 
are supposed to have angled is described in detail by Hirata (“ Exposition 
of the Ancient Histories,” Vol. XXIV. p. 21) as a long rope fiom which 
other strings, each with a hook attached, depended, and is said by him 
to be still in use in the provinces of Shimofusa (Shiindsa) and Hitachi. 
The ‘‘ lattice of the gable ” must be understood to mean bamboo lattice 
covering a hole beneath the gable, which served as a chimney. Moto- 
wori's remarks on this passage will be fuund in Vol. XIV. pp. 39*42 of 
his Commentary, and Moribe’s on the words to-da?'u ama no nihi-su 
(rendered ‘‘ on the heavenly new lattice of the gable ”) in his “ Exami- 
nation of Difficult Words,” Vol. IT. pp. 26-29 ; the latter especially are 
well worth perusal by the student. Mr. Satow, in one of the notes to 
his translation of the Rituals, (See Vol. IX, Ft. II, p. 209 of these 
“Transactions”), gives a somewhit divergent rendering of tliis passage, 
following, as he does, the interpretation given by Motowori. It is as 
follows; “The fire vhich I have drilled will I In^ru until the soot of 
the rich and sufficing heavenly new ne^t of the Kami-musubi in 

heaven hangs down many hand- breadths long, and the earth below will I 
bake down to its bottom-most rocks, and stretching a thousand fathoms 
of paper-mulberry rope, will draw together and tuing ashore the fisher- 
man’s large-mouthed small- finned siizuki, [and] will offer up the heavenly 
fish-food on bending split bamboos.” 


[sect. XXXIII. — THE AUGUST DESCENT FROM HEAVEN OF 
HIS AUGUSFNESS THE AUGUST GRANDCHILD.] 

Then the Hcav^en-Shining-Grcat-Au^ust-Dcity and the 
High-Integrity-Deity^ commanded and charged the Heir 
Apparent- His Augvtstness Truly-Conqueror-I-Conquer- 
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Swift- Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears" [saying : ^'The Brave- 
Awful-Possessing- Male- Deity] says that he has now 
finished pacifying the Central Land of Reed-Plains. So 
do thou, in accordance with our gracious charge, descend 
to and dwell in and rule over it.” Then the Heir 
Apparent His August ness Truly-Conqueror-LConquer- 
Conquering-Swift-Heavenly-Great-Ears replied, saying : 

While P hav^e been getting ready to descend, there has 
been born [to me] a child whose name is His August- 
ness Heaven - Plenty - Earth - Plenty-Heaven’s-Sun- Height- 
Pnnce-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty.^ This child should be sent 
down,” pAs for this august child/ he was augustly 107 
joined to Her Augustness Myriad-Looms-Luxuriant- 
Dragcn-fly-Island-Princess,'' daughter of the HighTntegrat- 
ing-Deity, and begot children: His Augustness-Heavenly 
Rice-ear-Ruddy,'^ and next His Augustness Prince-Rice- 
ear-Ruddy-Plenty.^^] Therefore, in accordance with these 
words, they laid their command on His Augustness 
Prince Rice-ear- Ruddy-Plenty, deigning to charge Iiim 
with these words : “ This Luxuriant Reed-Plain-Land- 

of-Fresh-Rice-ears^^ is the land over which thou shalt 
rule.” So [he replied]: I will descend from Heaven 
according to your commands.” So when His Augustness 
Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty was about to descend from 
Heaven, there was at the eight- forking road of Heaven 
a Deity whose refulgence reached upwards to the Plain 
of High Heaven and downwards to the Central Land of loS 
Reed-Plains. So then the Ileaven-Shiniiig-Grcat-August- 
Deity and the fligh-Integrating Deity commanded and 
charged the Heavenly-Alarming-P'emale-Deity^- [saying]: 

“ Though thou art but a delicate female, thou art a 
Deity \\hD conquers in facing Deities/’ So be ,thou the 
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one to go and ask thus : * This being the road by which 
our august child is about to descend from Heaven, who 
is it that is thus there?’ So to this gracious cpestion 
he replied, saying “ V am an Earthly Deity named the 
Deity Prince of Saruta.^’* The reason for my coming 
here is that, having heard of the [intended] descent of 
the august child of the Heavenly Deities, I have come 
humbly to meet him and respectfully offer myself as 
His August ness’s vanguard Then joining to him His 
Augustness Heavenly-Beckoning- Ancestor-Lord, His Au- 
gustness Grand- Jewel, Her Augustness Heavenly- Alarming- 
Female, Her AugListness I-shi-ko-ri-do-me, and His Au- 
gustness Jewel-Ancestor/'^ in all five chiefs of companies,^’’ 
they sent him down from Heaven. Thereupon they 
109 joined to him the eight-feet [long] curved jewels and 
mirror that had allured [the Heaven-Shining-Great- August- 
Deity from the Rock-Dwelling/^^] and also the Herb- 
Quel ling-Great-S word and likewise the Deity Thought- 
Includer, the Hand-Strength-Male-Deity, and the Deity 
Heavenly-Rock-Door-Opener of Eternal Night, and 
charged him thus : Regard this mirror exactly as if it 

were our august spirit, and reverence it as if reverencing 
us Next did they say : ‘‘ Let the Deity thought- 

Includer take in hand our affairs, and carry on the 
government.” These two Deities are worshipped at the 
temple of Isuzu.-’’ The next, the Deity of Luxuriant- 
no Food,-^^ is the Deity dwelling in the outer temple of 
Watarahi.-' The next, the Deity Heavenly-Rock-Door 
Opener, another name for whom is the Wondrous-Rock- 
True-Gate-Deity, and another name for whom is the 
Luxuriant-Rock-True-Gate-Deity,^* — this Deity of the Au- 
gust Gate.^ The next, the Deity Hand-Strength-Male, 
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dwells in Sanagata. Now His Augustness the Heavenly- 
Beckoning- Ancestor- Lord (is the ancestor of the Xakatomi Cliief- 
tains);34 ^^{3 Augustliess Grand Jewel (is the ancestor of the 
Imibe Headmen) ; 34 Augustness the Heavenly- Alarming- 

Female (is the ancestress of the Duchesses of Sara 33); Her August- 
neSS I-shi-ko-ri-do-me (is the ancestress of the Minor-Making Chief- 
tains); 3 ’. His Augustness- Jewel- Ancestor (is the ancestor of the 
[ ewel- Ancestor Ch ieft ains) 3 '^ 


1. Taka-gi-no-kami. See Sect. XXXI. Xote ij- 

2. It will be remembered that this god was son of the Sun -goddess 
(or of her brother Susa-no-tvo^ “the Impetuous Male”; — see Sect. XII. 
XMte 18, and also the lirst two sentences of Sect. XIV and the fir.-it 
sentence of Sect. XV). The characters rendered “ Heir Apparent are 

which form the usual Chinese equivalent of that term, and were 
borrowed by tlie Japanese, Motowori’s reading of them as Hi-isug-i no 
miko^ “ Prince of the Sun’s Succession,” has no authority but his own 
patriotic fancy. 

3. For this tremendous name see Sect. XIII Xote 18. 

4. The humble character |j|, servant ” is used for the Fir^t Per- 
sonal Pronoun. 

5. . bne- nighhi ~ kuni - nigishi-avia’tsu-ki'daka-hiko-ho-no-yii’nigi-no-mi 
koto. Excepting as regards the final gl of ni-nigi, which it is surely better 
with Hirata to consider as helping to form the word tiigiy “ plenty,” than 
to take it as a separate pvord signifying “lord,” as Moto>vori does, the 
translation follows Motow'ori’s interpretation of the various component 
parts of this tremendous name, which is mostly abbreviated to its latter 
portion. It is precisely to this latter portion (the syllables hiko-ho-no-nigi] 
that Considerable doubt attaches. Ho might means “ fire ” rather than 
“rice-ears,” and Motowori himself suggests that ni-nigi should perhaps be 
regarded as a corruption of nigi’kahi^ “plentiful spikes of grain,” rather 
than as “ ruddy plenty.” About the meaning (T the rest of the name 
there cannot be mueb doubt. “Heaven’s Sun Height” must be under- 
stood as an honorific designation signifying “ high as the sun in heaven. ’ 

6. The translator puts this sentence between brackets because it is 
an evident interruption of the main story. Indeed the edition of 1687 
prints it as a note to the text. The grammar, of it is curiou'-, as, on a fir>i 
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iK^ading, one would be tempted to suppose that ‘‘this child,” i.e., Ilia 
August ^ ime‘nigisJii‘hiini-m^is]ii-afnaisu-hi-daka-hiko'ho-no-ni’ni^iy was the 
father of IIi/co-/io-no-nMnln. But the latter name is but an abbreviated 
form of the fuimer, and the god could not he his own father. Ihe mean- 
ing rather is (and such a Ccuisti action is n<<t ^o forced in Japanese as it 
rounds in English): ‘‘ for the paientage of this child, he ^^as l)orn of 
llie marriage [of His Augustne^s Tuily-Conqueror-etc.] uah Her August- 
ness Mvriad'Eooms-etc. Brinccss. 1 here is, however, real confusion in 
the traditional genealogy, as tlie “ Chronicles ” make the deity in quest on 
fatlier to IIis Augll'^tnes'' Heavenly-Rice-ear-Ruddy, instead of }Oiinger 
brother. 

7. Vi7. Tfs Augu^Mn ss d'l uly-Cor<|ueriT*etc. 

8. ynrcdr-u-Jnit <'> aki-dzu-du hini€-}io~}}iikoio. Mabuchi, as quoted 
l)v Motowon, svgg^'st'i til it \u\diii. ‘Miuriad,” should be connected with 
the word 1/0 0-' '1/ “■ g(;odA as signifwng an extreme degree, the ne phis 
uUra. But. though perhaps a good guess at the origin of tlie wor<l,y it 
need not affect our estimate <'f it'=: actual signification. The translator 
ii-is, howovv-i, folliiweil Mabucin in considering tlie syllable sJii as an 
..piiCopated form of shinia, “island,’’ and Jki-dzu-shi\_mie\ as having its 
u.-'Lial signitication of “ Dragondly Island’’ (more literally “Island of the 
Autumn In'^ectj lathcr than accept Hotowori’'' explanation of shi as 
re[)resenting the Verb cJiijunn^ “ to he puckered,” and of the whole coin- 
}>i>uiul akt-dzii-\hi a", signifs log “crape like drag(m-f]ies’ wungs.” Not 
<mly is there no mention of crape in other passages of these “ Record-'), 
I'Ut the derivation does not, to say the least, recommend itself on philo- 
gical grounds. 

q. Ame-no-ho-ahai'i-no-Mikoto, The word rendered “ripe” will bear 
equally well the interpretation of “ red,’’ 

10. dJikodio-?to-)ii-vi^i, the abbreviated form of the name in Note 5 * 

11. 7'oyo-ashidiard~no-midziidio-n0’kitni. Tins periphrastic synonym 
of Japan has appeared under a slightly shorter form in Sect. TX (Note 18). 

12. Jine no-udzii’me-no'kami., the goddess whose lou I, bold merri- 
ment was the chief cause of the Sun-Goddess emerging from her retreat 
in the cavern (see >5ect. XVI, Note 28}. 

/.e., ‘'The brazcn-facedness allow'S thee to Azure others out of 
countenance, and make them uneasy.” 

14. Between this sentence and the next, the Alarming-Female- Deity 
must be supposed to have gone on her embassy and to have delivered 
the message witli which she had been entrusted, 

15, AVriilen literally “servant.” 
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1 6. Sanita-bikO‘no-ka 7 ni. This is Motowori's reading. The more 
usual reading is Sarudii'liiko^ transposing the nigQii. Hirata prefers to 
resd Sada-bikOy and takes Saruta or Sada to be the name of a place, 
which indeed seems the most acceptable view. The name actually signifies 
‘ monkey field.” Motowori's interpretation of its import is a marvellous 
example of Japanese etymological gymnastics (see Vol. XV, p. i6 of his 
Commentary). Moribe’s derivation from sari-hatediiko is no better. 

1 7 - Or guide.” 

1 8. P’or these five names and for the Deity Thought-Includer and 
the [Heavenly.] Hand-Strength-Male-Deity mentioned a few lines further 
on, see Sect. XVI, Xotes 15, 1 6, 28, 12, 13, 7 , and 27 respectively. 

19. 7 of?io-no-wo. This expression is here taken to refer to the 
var’ous offices assumed by the five deities in question at the time of the 
withdrawal of the Sun-Goddess into the cave. It signifies properly the 
head of a company. 

20. The allusion is to the story in Sect. XVI, Moribe, in his 
Critique on Motowori’s Commentary, points out that it was only the 
nurn)r which allured the goddess from the cave. In the Japanese original 
of this passage, however, even mote thuii in the English translation, the 
expression “that had allured'^ in made to refer to both objects. 

21. Obtained from the tail of ihe Serpent of Koshi. Sec the Story 
m Sect. XVTir. 

22. di7ue~nc-iha~to-%i)ake iio kami. Ihrala oliserves that this must not 
be considered as the name of an independent Deity, but be taken simjdy 
as an alternative name of Ame-iio-ta-jikara'WO’-no-kanii (^thc “ Heavenly- 
1 land-Strength-Male-Deity ”). The part taken by this. Deity in theTegend 
narrated in Sect. XVT seems a sufficient warrant for such an ojdnion, 
though a little lower down in this Section the two are again mentioned 
separately. 

23. Toko-yo^ These words, which, according to the rules of Japanese 
Construction, ’'are ])laced at the commencement of the clause, must be 
understood to ajiiply either to the three gods collectively or to the first- 
mentioned (the Deity Thought-Includer) alone. 

24. Or » worshipping before us.” or “ in our presence.” dlie strictly 
logical concordance of an English sentence makes it appear as if the 
mirror were to be taken to represent the spirit of both Deities whose 
names are subjects of the first clause. In Japanese, however, all such 
concordances are much more loosely observed, and it is only the spirit of 
lh£_Snn^(li.>dffi=‘ss_thpt ite_ransit imderfitand to be here intended. , 

r — 
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25. Isuzu (literally ** fifty bells/’ or else perhaps the name of a kind 
of grass with which the neighbourhood may originally have been over- 
grown) is the name of the site of the Inner Temple’’ of Ise. It is in 
the Japanese text preceded by the Pillow-Word saku-kushiro^ literally 

rent bracelet.” See Mabuchi’s Dictionary of Pillow- Words ” s. v. 

26. Toyo-uke-no'kaim^ the same as Toyo-uke-birne (see Sect. VII 
Note 6). The mention of this goddess in this place is curious, as she 
would not seem to be connected with the legend. Motowori, however, 
supposes that it is through some accidental o^mission that she does not 
figure in the list of deities said to have accompanied the heaven-descended 
Sovereign. 

27. This name signifies “meeting when crossing” or “crossing to 
meet,” and is connected by the commentators with an unimportant tradi- 
tion, for which see Motowori’s Commentary, Vol, XV. y. 4S. 

2S. I'hese two names are in the original Kushi^iha-ma-do-no-kafni 
and Toyo-iha'mado~no‘ kami. The tradition in the “ Gleanings of Ancient 
Story ” makes them Iw'o separate deities. 

29. Viz. of the gate or gates of the Imperial Palace. 

30. Etymology obscure. 

31. JVakatomi no niurazhi, Nakatomi is taken by Motowori to be a 
con tract *011 of naka-tori-omij and by Mabuchi to be a contraction of 
naka-tsii-omi^ either of which may be freely rendered “ middemen,” “inter- 
cessors,” referring to the religious functions w'hich were hereditary in this 
family. (See “ Commentary on the Ritual of the General Purification,” 
Vol. II. pp. 2-3.) 

32. Imtbe no obito. Imibe is derived from iinu^ “to avoid,” i.e. “to 
abstain frt)m,” and mtire, “ a flock ” or “collection of persons,” “a clan,” 
and refers to the religious duties of this hereditary class of priests, which 
naturally required their avoidance of all ceremonial uncleanness. The word 
“pnest” would fairly, though freely, represent the meaning of the com- 
pound. 

33. Sara me no kimi. For the traditional origin of this name see 
Sect. XX.W. These “duchesses” wxre priestesses: but it is a matter of 
dispute between the commentators whether the title was simply an official 
one, or hereditary in the female line. 

34. Kaganiutstikuri no murazhi. Of this family nothing would seem 
to be known. 
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35. Tama-na-ya (or Tama n'Oya) no murazhi. But the name should 
probably be Tauia-tstikuri no niurazhi, i.e. “ Jewel-Making Chieftains/* a 
“ gentile name which is found in the later literature. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we should understand both this name and the previous one to be 
simple iivjntirn^ by names of which divine ancestry was claimed for the 
hereditary gudds of jewellers and mirror-makers. 


[SECT.XXXIV. — ^THE AUGUST REIGN IN HIMUKA OF HIS lU 
AUGUSXNESS PRINCE RICE-EAR-RUDDY'PLENTY.] 

So then [the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity and 
the High-Integrating-Deity] commanded^ His Augustness 
Heaven’s-Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-PIenty ; and he, leaving 
the Heavenly Rock-Seat,^ pushing asunder the eight-fold 
heavenly spreading clouds, and dividing a road with a 
mighty road-dividing, set off floating shut up in the 
Floating Bridge of Heaven,^ and descended f'rom Heaven 
onto the peak of Kuzhifuru which is Takachiho in Tsu- 112 
kushi.^ So His Heavenly Great Wondrous Augustness® 
and His Augustness Heaven's- Round- Eyes," both® taking 
on their backs the Heavenly rock-quivers,^ taking at their 
side the large mallet-headed swords,^® taking in their 
hands the Heavenly vegetable-wax-tree bow/^ and clasp- 
ing under their arms the Heavenly true deer-arrows, stood 
in his august van in respectful attendance. So His 
Heavenly-Grcat-Wondrous-Augustness (is the ancestor of the 
Kume I.ords).^*’ Thereupon he said ; This place is opposite 
to the “ land of Kara.’"^ One comes straight across to 
the august Cape of Kasasa;^’’ and it is a land whereon 113 
the morning sun shines straight, a land which the evening 
sun s sunlight illumines. So this place is an exceedingly 
good place.’ Having thus spoken, he made stout the 
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temple-pillars on the nethermost rock-bottom, and made, 
high the cross-beams to the Plain of High Heaven/* and 
dwelt there. 

1. ^Fctowori makes Sect, XXXIV commence here, and it seems on 
the whole best to follow him in so doing, as the entire period of the 
re'gn on earth of the first of the heaven-descended gods is thus included 
in one Section. On the other hand, the Descent from Heaven, ’’^^which 
gives its name to the preceding Sect., cannot properly he said to l>e 
accomplished until the end of this first sentence of Sect. XXXIV. It 
will be remembered that the Japanese name of th s first deUy-king is (in 
its abbreviated and most commonly used form) fli/cc-ho-no-iii- 

2. Molowori proposes to suppress the character “ commanded,” 

in this clause, and ihe character and,” at the beginning of the next, 

and to take the Prince as the subject of the \\hoIe sentence. This would 
be convenient ; but the characters and ([jj are in all the texts. 

3. /if., his place in jjeaven. The original Japanese of the term is 
ama-no-ihahira, 

4. The translator has adopted the interpretation proposed by Hirata, 
the only commentator who gives an acceptable view of this extremely 
difficult clause, which Motowori admitted that he did not understand. It 
must be remembered that Hirata identifies the “Floating ^ Bridge of 
Heaven” with the “Pleavenly Rock-Boat.” (For details see his “Ex- 
position of the Ancient Histories,” Vol. XXVII, pp. 31-32), 

5. Tsukushi, anciently the name of the whole of the large island 
forming the South-Western corner of Japan, and Flimuka (in modern 
pronunciation Hiuga), one of the provinces into which that island is 
divided, have already been mentioned in Sect. V, Note 14 and. Sect. X 
Xote 4 respectively. It is uncertain whether the mountain hereT named 
is the modern Takachiho-yama or Kirishima-yama, but the latter view is 
generally preferred, Kuzhifurii is explained (perhaps somewhat hazardous- 
ly) as meaning “ wondrous,” while Taka-chi-ho signifies “ h igh- thousand - 
rice-ears.” 

6. Ame-no-oshChi no mikoto. The interpretation isjonly^conjectural. 

7. Ama^tsu-knnie no mikoto. The Iraclitioniil origin of this curious 
name will be found below in the third and fourth Songs of Sect. FI (see 
Notes 21 and 22 to that Section), where the “sharp bht eyes” of this 
worthy are specially referred to. But Moribe seems to prove that knnu 
ts m reality not a personal name at all, but simply j the old term tor 
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army,” through a misconceplion of the original import of which has 
arisen the idea that Oho-hume and Oho-ioitio were two distinct personages. 
The elaborate and interesting note on this subject in his ‘^Examination 
of Difficult Words,” Vol. II, pp, 46-55 is well worth consulting. 'Ihe 
only point in uhlcli the present writer differs from him is with regard to 
the etymology of the woid which Moribe connects with kuf/n, a 

company,” and kittna., “a bra\o,” whereas in the opinion of the former 
it is probably nothing more nor less than an ancient mispronunciation of* 
the Chinese word chitn (^) modern Japanese gun, ‘‘army,” “troops." 

S. The Auxiliary Numeral here used is that properly denoting 
human lieings, not deities , — futari instead of futa-hahJdra 

9. in Japanese ama no iha-ritgi, 

10. This IS the generally received interpretation of the obsciue 
original term kuhn-tsuchi (or kabii-fsiifsitl) no tachi^ the parallel term ishi- 
tsufsiti being understood to mean “ a mallet-beaded sword made of stone.” 
(Both names appear below in the bong at the end of Sect. XEVIII, 
Note 4). Moiilie, however, in hi-^ “ lazu no Chi-ioaki^^ rejecting the 
opinion that any part of the swords were made of stone, explains kabu- 
tsutsiii in the sense of “ broad-tempered ” and ishi-isudui in that of 
“ hard-tempered,” 

11. Eor the bows and arrows here mentioned see XXXI. Note 5. 

12. OkoUnio no rnuj-azJti., a Common “gentile name” down to 
historical times. Oho-tomo means “ numerous companies” or “ large tribe,” 
in allusion, as Moribe supposes, to the force of \\hicli the personage here 
mentioned was the general. 

13. Kume no aiahe. Conf. Note 7 * 

14. Or J\an according to the Sinico-Japanese reading. We might 
render it m Engli>h by Korea The Chinese character is 

15. Etvnudcgv uncertain. An alternative form of this name, which, 
is preserved in the “ Chronicles,” is Xugisci, which Ilirata thinks may 
stand for A\ig(Uakt\ 

16. This is the sense of the original Japanese text of this passage 

as literally as it can be rmuleicd, and so the older editor's understood it. 
Molow(.>ri however, though nut daring actually to alter the characters, 
assumes that they are coirupt, and :n his kana render’ ng gives us this 
instoail : ‘‘ thereupon, pa^-. ng scarchmgly through a barebacked emj.ty 

country, he rnived ai the august cape of Kasasa, and said: * lliis laral 
is a lami wheieon the morning "un sliiiKs straiglit, etc.'” Ills evident 
reason for widimg to altei the reading is simply and ‘=olely to c<mceal 
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the fact that Korea is mentioned in a not unfriendly manner, in the 
traditional account of the divine age, ?>. long before the epoch of its so- 
called levclation and conquest by the Empress ]in-g(; (see Sect. XCVI to 
XCVIIIb That the parallel passage of the “Chronicles” lends same 
sanction to his view is no excuse for so dishonest a treatment of the text 
he undertakes to commentate; for the Kecords ” and the “Chronicles” 
often differ greatly in the accounts the}' have pre'-erved. One of kloto- 
worlds argument's is that, as Kasasa is said to have been in the province 
of Iliuga, it couM not ha\e been opposite to Korea, seeing that Iliuga 
faces east anel not wc-t. Tie here forgets that a Intle later on in lus 
r.\vn >ame Con nunt ry (\'ul. X\dr, p. S6) he a‘-seits that Hi'iga in ancitnt 
times includeil ih,‘ pr v iiCls td < )h '-umi and Sat'-uma, the latter of vdueli 
doe?, face we^t 

17. 1 e.. he built hin sdit a palace to dwell in (Conf. Sect. XXXU, 

Xotc 27) 


[.-'ECT. X\'XV. — THE DLXilESS OF SARU.] 

So then he charc^ed Her Augustness the Heavenly- 
Alarming-Female [saying]: “Do thou, who wast the 
one to make known this Great Deity Prince of Saruta 
who respectfully served as my august vanguard/ respect- 
fully escort him [back] ; and do thou likewise bear the 
august name of that Deity, and respectfully serve me.’' 
Wherefore the Duchesses of Saru bear the name of the 
]\Iale Deity the Prince of Saruta, and the women arc 
Duchesses of Saru/ 


1. See Sect. XXXIII from a little before Note ii to Xote 17. 

2. Q.d., in.'itead of the men being I)uk:s, a?> would be more natural, 
dhe title was confined to females isee Sect. XXXIII, Xole 33). 
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[sect, xxxvr .— the deity PRIXCE of SARUTA II. 

AT AZAKA.] 

Now when this Deity Prince of Saruta dwelt at Azaka.^ 
he went out fishing, and had his hand caught by a hirabu 
shell-fish/ and was drowned in the brine of the sea. So 
the name by which lie was called when he sank to the 
bottom was the Bottom-Touching-y\ugust-Spirit ; ' the name 
by which he was called when the sea- water gurgled up 
was the GurgHiig-up-August-Spirit ; the name by uhich 
he was called when the bubbles formed was the Bubble- 
Bursting-August-Spirit.’ Thereupon [Her Augustness the 
ileav'enly-xTlarming-Feinalej, having escorted [back] the 
Deity Prince of Saruta, came back/’ and at once drove 
together all the things broad oi fin and the things narrow 
of fin/ and asked them, saying: ‘AViil ye respectfully 
serve the august son of the “Heavenly Deities?'’ — upon 
which all the fishes declared that they would respectfully 
serve him. Only the beche-de-n^er said nothing. Tlieii 
Her Augustness the Heavenly- Alarming-Female spoke to 
the bcche-de-mer, saying: “Ah! this mouth is a mouth 
that gives no reply!” — and [with these words] slit the 
mouth with her stiletto.^ So at the present day the 115 
beche-de-nier has a slit mouth. Wherefore [from august 
reign to] august reign, when the offerings of the fiist- 
fruits of Shiina" are presented [to the Emperor], a portion 
of them is granted to the Duchesses of Saru. 


1. Etymology unknown. 

2. \\ hat speems was denoted Ijv this ancknt name is not clear ; but 
cue of Molowori’s suggestion, to the eltect that it may liave teen identical 
with the modern Siirudc-juj/u' fa ^heU of a family ^fcdi/ir, prukahly .tn'a 

the origin of ^^ho5e name would thus be traced up to the 
mytholog.cal age, is at least ingenious 
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3. Suko-dakit-mi-tama. 

4. Tsiibu-taisuani-tama. 

5. .Idi-saku-uii'tafna. Sa.Ui might be translated by ‘'opening,’ 
" forming.” etc. It is the same word as that used to express the blossom- 
irig of a Ih^wer. 

(>. The characteis rendered came b.ick arc Mot()\\()n and 

lliiata ])clie\c to be put erroneously hm ^\h^ch woiiltl gi\e the 
sense of ‘‘arrived there/’ aud would thus enable u> to locate the episode 
<d the iidies at Iso instead (T in lliuga, which uould better i'lut the 
concluding clause of tirs ^ection narrating the participation t.f tlic 
1 Hichess:s <T Saru m the lir-'i-fru t'^ of the province of biiinia. If the 
v.'viid ^Dliiina lutwcver hero iiioan?, not the province of lliat nmiiC, bat 
ci'npLy- “idaiib” 111 genual, tlieic ks nothing to be gannd by the pro* 
[Kintd einen latum, winch has inoreovei no ^anLtIon fioin any text; and 
It may be added that no notice is to be ihuirl in any history of the 
cuatiiiu here '*aid to have existed. 

7. / a, all the li-'hc^ h th great and small. 

b- l.iicialiy, '• .small strlng-s^vr)rd, ’ supposed to have i)ccn so called 
Irtun its having been carried inside the garments, attached to the umler- 
belt. 

1 he siiialleT of the Japanese provinces, situated to the Kast of Isc. 
The name signifies island,” and it is possiljlc tluit it ouglit here to be 
taken in that sense as a common noun. 


[sect. .XXXVU. THE CUlteE OF THE DEITV GREAT' 

-MOL'NTAI.N’-POSSESSOR.J 

Hereupon Ills Augustuess Heaven’h-Sun-l leight-rrincc- 
Rice-car-Ruddy-Pleuty met a beautiful peiSjon at tlie 
august cape of Kasasa, and asked her whose daugliter 
she wa.s. She replied, saying; “I am a daughter of 
the Deity-Great-Mountain-Possessor,' and my name is the 
Divine-Princcss-of-Ata,- another nanu; by which I am 
cP.led being Princess - Blossoming - Brilliantly - Like - tlic- 
Piov.ers-of-the-Trccs.”^' Again he aslred : " Hast thou 
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any brethren ? She replied, saying: ‘'There is my 
elder sister, Princess - Long - as - the - Rocks/’ "" Then he 
charged her, [saying] : “ Ego sun cupidus coiendi tecum. 
Tibi quomodo “videtur?” She replied, saying: “ T’ am 
not able to say. My father the Deity Great-lMountain- 
Possessor will say/' So he sent a request [for her] to 
her father the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, who great- 
ly delighted, respectfully sent her off, joining to her her 116 
elder sister Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, and causing iner- 
chanJise to be carried on tables holding an hundred,' 

So then, owing to the elder sister being very hideous, 
[Dis Augustness Prince - Rice -ear-Ruddy-Plenty] was 
alarmed at the sight of her, and sent her back, only 
keeping the younger sister Princess-Blossoming-Brilliantly- 
Like-the-Flowers-of-thc-Tiecs, whom he wedded for one 
night. Tlien the Deity-Great-?Jountain-Possessor was 
covered with shame at Princess Long-as-the-Rocks being 
sent back, and sent a. in.cssagc [to His Augustness Prince- 
Rice-ear-Ruddy-Pienty], sa\dng : “ I\ly reason for res- 

pectfully presenting botli my daughters together was that, 
by sending Princess-Long-as-the-Rocks, the august off- 
spring^ of the Heavenly Deity/ though the snow fall 
and the wind blow, might live eternally immovable like 
unto the enduring rocks, and again that by sending 
Princoss-Blossoming-Brilliantly- Like-the - Pdowers - of- thc- 
Trees, [they] might live flourishingly like unto the flow- 
ering of the blossoms of the trees : to insure this,^^ I 
offered'- them. But owing to thy thus sending back'' 
Princess Long-as-thc-Rocks, and keeping only Princess- 
Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trces, the 
august offspring of the Heavenly Deity shall be but as 
fraiP*^ as the flowers of the trees/' So it is for this 117 
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reason that down to the present day the august lives of 
Their Augustnesses the Heavenly Sovereigns^" are not 
long. 


1. See Sect. VI. Xole 17. 

2. Kanni-atansii-hifjie. is a place in Satsuina. 

3< Or Tree.*' A'o-noniana-sakit-ya-hime. Perhaps (though there Is 
no native authority for doing so) wc; might rather understand saku a^r a 
Causative in intention, though not in form, and render the name thiu-' : 

“ I’rmcess-Causing-lhe-Flowers-of-the^Trees-to.Ijlossomd’ The tree alluded 

to IS doubtless the cherry. This deity is now worshipped as the goddess 
of Mount Fu/dii (l usiyania), and in common parlance the last member of 
tlie compound forming her name does not receive the ri, — Iiihic 
in^ftead of bi/ne. i he syllable yv? has no signitication in this and similar 
name^, It will jje remembered tliat there was another sister named 
Princess-I ailingdike-the-Flowers-oTthe-Trees. (See Sect, XX. Xote 5) 

4- Cr perhaps, so written the original expre^sion were here 

lietter rendered by sisters.’’ 

5. I.d., as enduring as the rocks, dhe original name is 

hhne. 


u. J he character used here and immediate!} below for the F'lrst 
Per-tmal Pronoun is ^eivant.” 

y . /<?,, every kind of goods as a dowry for his diaghter-i. 

b. Ihe usual won! child ( p j is employed in the text; but U here 

almost certainly ha>, a-i Mijtowori suggests, a more extended meaning, 
and signihes the posterity of the Sun-t /oddcsS or of Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy- 
I lent) generally, i.e. the Emperors of Japan. 4 he vaguer term offspring ” 
IS therefoje nearer to tlie author’s intention. 

9. I (?., either of the Sun-Goddess or of Prince* K ice- ear-Ruddy-i*lenly. 
Ihere is no dilVeience in the sense, whichever of these two deities \\e 
ake the speaker to refer to. 1 he Sun-(^oddt_ss wa^* his ancestrc'’s, and he 
^^as ancestor of the Japanese Kmpeixrs. 

to. Or “ snow and rain,’’ the reading being uncertain. 

II. Or - liaving sworn this,” or “pledged [myself to the accom- 

phshinent of] this.” 

The Chinese cliaracters used am ihom picperlv (kiintini; the 
presenting of tribute. 

proposes an emendation ,n this passage of to 

-I . Which Would uot materially alter the sense. 
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14. The ])recise meaning of the syllables a'ma-hi-nO'ini, here rendered 
by the words ‘‘but as frail” in accordance with Motowori’s and Monbe’s 
tentative interpretation, is extremely obscure. The parallel passage in the 
“Chronicles” is i.e. “fading and falling like the flowers oj 

the trees.” 

i 5 - The characters rendered “Heavenly Sovereign” are a 

common Japanese designation of tlie Emperor. It would, especially in the 

later volumes of this work where the fcNpresision is repeated on almost 
every page, be more convenient to translate by the single word “ Em- 
peror.” But the commentators lay great stress on the high significance 
bof the component portions of the title, which, they contend, was no 

orrowed from China, but was first used in Japan. It is first met with int 

Chinese history in the middle of the seventh century of our era, just 
early enough indeed for it to have been borrowed before the time of the 
compilation of these “ Records.” But as there was no difficulty in putting 
together the two component parts “ Heavenly, Sovereign,” it is possible 
that the contention of the Japanese commentators is correct. The ancient 
pure Dative term seems to have been Siimera-inikoto^ for which Mr. Satow 
lias proposed the rendering of “ Sovereign August ness.” 


[sect. XXXVIII. THE AUGUST CHILD-BEARING OF PRIXXESS- 

BLOSSOMIXG BKILLIAXTLV-LIKE-TIIE-FLOWERS- 
OF'THE-TREES.] 

So later on Princess-Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the- 
Flovxrs-of-the-Trees waited oid [His Augustness Prince 
Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty, and said : ** P am pregnant, and 

now the time for my delivery approaches. “ It is not fit 
for me to be delivered of the august offspring of Heavxn 
privately;’’ so I tell thee.'’ Then [His Augustness Prince 
Rice-car-Ruddy-Plenty] said : Princess-Blossoming-Bril- 

liantly' P what! pregnant after one night!' It cannot be 
my child. It must surely be the child of an h^arthly 
Deity. Then she replied, saying: If the child with i 

which I am pregnant be the child of an Elarthly Deity, 
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my (IcliwMy will not be fortunate. If it be the august 
child of the Hc.*avenly Deity," it will be fortunate ; — 
and there upon she built a hall eight fathoms [long] with- 
out doors;^ went inside thi liall and plastered up [the 
entrance] with earth; and when the time came for her 
delivery, she set fire to the hall and was delivered.^ So 
tlic name of the child that was born when llie fire was 
burning most fiercely was His Aiigiistness Fire-Shine^” 
(ihis is the ancestor uf the Hayabito, Dukes of Ata);n flic name of 

the cln'M born next was His Augustness Fire-Climax d 
the august^" name of the child born next was His August- 
^iQness Fiie-Subside/' another name f()r whom is Plis 
August ness Heaven’s-Sun-Height-Prince-Great-Rice-ears- 
Lord-K U.'S^’ ihiC"' Dcitic'i^'' in all). 

1. More literally ‘'•came to”; but the character which is employcil 
implies that her vi^it was to a superior. 

2. Written with the charrxter a “ cor'ciilnne ” nr “handmaid'’ 
a CTinnion Felf-depreciatory equivalent of the I ir-t ]\ r-rmal Fronr un in 
( h nesc, wh n tlie ‘•peakei s a woPiin. 

3. f e. "SCieily," ‘-wilhort t'lhir^ tlue 

4. In th s one matinee c nly is the name tlius aV)! reviated. M<»to- 
v.ori sjpj)ose5 it to be on account of tlie scorn imphe 1 in tlie i^ocFs words. 

5. I.iteiaUy, “one sojourn." 

6. See Sect. I. Note 11 Here of couisc one of the gods of the 
siine country-side is meant. 

7. I.e. “ tliy child and the Sun-Goddess descendant.” 

8. d'hat is to say that it remained dooiless after she had, as stated, 
immediately lielow, plastered up the entrance. 

9. Viz. of diihl, not from the flames. There no enC iguity in the 
Tpanesf exprcss’cm. 

I o . //o'l/t ri- n0‘ w i to. 

ir. Ilayabiio-(yta- 7 iO'ki}u:. Ata is, a-. Ims been already stated in 
Xuie 2 to Sect. XX.WH, the name of a plaee m N.t-'ama JLiya-hi/o 
(“swdt men.” “bold men,” literally, if eve follow the Chmesc characters 
faiccn men ”) was an ancient des’gnatGn of the inhabuanl', of the south- 
^^e5leln cornei of Japan which was subsequently d-vided into thepnwinccs 
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of Satsuma and Oliopiimi, and came i^y metonymy to be used to denote 
the province of Satsuma itself, for which reason it remained as the 
Pillow-Word for the word Satsuma even after the exclusive use of this 
latter name had been established. In after times the hayabito (also con- 
tracted to kayafo and kaito) were chiefly hnowm as forming the Infantry 
of the Imperial Guard, a curious choice of provincials for which mytholo- 
gical sanction was invoked. They are also said to have furnished the 
performers of a svnTolic dance mentioned at the end of Sect. XLI (see 
Note 3 to that Sect.) In later Sections of this work, the translator has 
ventured to render havabilo by man-at-arms.*’ 

1 2 . Ho-mseri-jw-mikjto. 

13. The Honorific is doubtless prefixed in this case and not in the 
others, because it was to this prince or deity that the Imperial House 
traced its descent. Motowori’s kana reading, which prefixes Honorifics lo 
all such names indifferently, obliterates this delicate distinction. 

14. Ho-ivori-no-ntikoto . The derivation of this name is less clear 
than that of his elder brot tiers. Motow’on’s proposal to consider it as a 
corruption of ho-yohariy “ fire weakening,’’ is however plausible ; and as 
this triad of names is evidently intended to paint the stages in the pro- 
gress of the conflagration, the import of the third must be something 
very like what Molowori suggests, even if his guess at the original form 
of the w^ord be not quite correct. The names of all three brethren difter 
more or less in the parallel passage of the Chronicles.” 

1 5 - Ania-tsn-ki-daka-hikO'ho-ho-de~mi-nO'Viikoto. The interpretation 
of the last four members of this compound name is extremely doubtful. 

l6. The actual w'ord in the text is not kitmi. “ deity,’’ but its 
Auxiliary Numeral hashira. 


[sect. XXXIX. THE ALT.UST EXCHANGE OF LUCfC.] 

So His Augustness Fire-Shine was a prince who got 
his luck^ on the sea, and caught things broad of fin and 
thinp-s narrow of fin. His Aucfustness Firc-Subside was 
a prince who got his luck on the mountains, and caught 
things rough of hair and things soft of hair. Then His 
Augustness Fire-Subside said to his cider brother His 
Augustness Fire- Shine : “ Let us mutually exchange, 
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and use each otlier's luck.” [XevTrtheless,] thou^c^h lie 
thrice made the request, [his elder brother] would not 
accede [to it] ; but at last with difficulty the mutual ex- 
change was obtained. Then His Augustness Fire-Subside, 
undertaking the sea-luck, angled for fish, but never got 
a single fish; and moreover he lost the fish-hook in the 
sea. Thereupon his elder brother His Augustness Fire- 
Shine asked him for the fish-ltook, saying : “ A moun- 

tain-Iuck is a luck of its own, and a sea-luck is a luck 
of its own. Let each of us now restore [to the other] 
his luck.”- To which the younger brother His August- 
ness Fire-Subside replied, saying : As for thy fish-hook, 

I did not get a single fish by angling with it ; and at 
last I lost it in the sea.” But the elder brother required 
it of him [the more] urgently. So the younger brother, 
breaking his ten grasp sabre ^ that was augustly girded 
120 on him, made [of the fragments] five hundred fish-hooks 
as compensation ; but he would not take them. Again 
he made a tliousand fish-hooks as compensation ; but he 
would not receiv^e them, saying : “I still want the real 
original fish-hook.” 

1. Tor the archaic Japanese \\ord here rendered luck,’’ there 

IS no satisfactory English ccpii valent. Us original and mo'^t U'^ual significa- 
tion is ‘-luck,” ‘‘ hap])iiiess then that which a man is lucky in 01 
skilful at, — his forte:"* and linally that wliicli he procures bv his luck 
or skill and the implements which he iiacs in procuring it. The exchange 
negociated below \vas tloubtless that of the bow and arrows of one deitv 
for the other deit)U f!-:h-l’Ook. 

2. I.e , •• Some men are naturally good hunters, and others natural I v 
good “ tishermen. l,et us therefore restore to each other the implements 

necessary to the successful following of our respective avocations.” The 

clause rendero*! ‘‘ 1 tt each of us row restore to the other hi^ luck” is a 
little confused in the anginal; but the kana readings both old and 
agree in interprt^tmg it as has liero been dnn \ 

d See Sect. Vlll, Xote i. 


new 
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[sect. XL. — THE PALACE OF THE OCKAxN-POSSESsOK. J 

Hereupon, as the younger brother was weeping and 
lamenting by the sea-shore, the Deity Salt-Possessor^ 
came and asked him, saying : What is the cause of 

the Sky’s-Sun-Height's" weeping and lamentation ? ’’ He 
replied, saying : “I had exchanged a fish-hook with my 
elder brother," and have lost that fish-hook ; and as he 
asks me for it, I have given him many fish-hooks as 
compensation ; but he will not receiv^c them, saying, ‘ I 
still want the original fish-hook.’ “ So I weep and lament 
for this.” Then the Deity Salt-Possessor said : ‘‘ I will 

give good counsel to Thine Augustness;” — and there- 
with built a stout little boat without interstices,'* and 
set him in the boat, and instructed him, saying: ‘‘When 
I shall have pushed the boat off, go on for some time. 
There will be a savoury august road ; ’ and if thou gOL.st 
in the boat along that road, there will appear a palace 
built like fishes’ scales, — which is the palace of the Dcity- 
Ocean-Possessor.'' When thou readiest the august <iale 
of that deity [’s palace], there will be a multitudinous[-Iy 
branching] cassia-tree' above the well at its side. So if 
thou sit on the top of that tree, the Sea-Deity’s daughter 
will sec thee, and counsel thee.” So following [these] 
instructions, [His Augustness Fire-Subside] went a little 
[way], and everything happened as [the Deity Salt-Pos- 
sessor] had said : and he forth-with climbed the cassia- 
tree, and sat [there]. Then when the hand-maidens of 
the Sea-Deity’s daughter Luxu riant- Jewel-Princess,® bear- 
ing jewelled Vessels, were about to draw water, there 
was a light in the well.*' On looking up, there was a 
beautiful young man. They thought it very strange, i 
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Then His August ness Fire-Subside saw the handmaidens, 
and begged to be giv^en some water. The handmaidens 
at once drew some water, put it into a jewelled vessel, 
and respectfully presented it to him. Then, without 
drinking the water, he loosened the jewel at his august 
neck, took it in his mouth, and spat it into the jewelled 
vesseL Thereupon the jewel adhered to the vessel, and 
the handmaidens could not separate the jewel [from the 
vessel]. So they took it with the jewel adhering to it, 
and presented it to Her Augustness Luxuriant-Jewel- 
Princess. Then, seeing the jewel, she asked her hand- 
maidens, sa}dng ; Is there perhaps some one outside 
the gate ? They replied, saying : “ There is some one 
sitting on the top of the cassia-tree above our well. It 
is a very beautiful young man. He is more illustrious 
even than our king. So, as he begged for water, we 
respectfully gave him water ; but, without drinking the 
water, he spat this jewel into [the vessel]. As we were 
not able to separate this [from the other],'" we have 
brought [the vessel] with [tlie jewel] in it to present to 
thee.’’ Then Her Augustness Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess, 
thinking it strange, went out to look, and was forthwith 
delighted at the sight. They exchanged glances, after 
which she spoke to her father, saying : There is a 

beautiful person at our gate.” Then the Sea-Deity him- 
self went out to look, and saying, ‘‘ This person is the 
Sky s-Sun-Height, the august child of the Heaven s-Sun- 
Height,” led him into the interior [of the palace], and 
spreading eight layers of rugs of sea-asses^- skins, and 
spreading on the top other eight layers of silk rugs, and 
setting him on the top of them, arranged merchandise on 
tables holding an hundred,'’ made an august banquet, 
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and forthwith gave him his daughter Lux u riant- Jewel - 
Princess in marriage. So he dwelt in tliat land for 
three years. Hereupon His Augustness P'ire -Subside 
thought of what had gone before/^ and heaved one’" 
deep sigh. So Her Augustness Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess, 
hearing the sigh, informed her father, saying : “Though 
he has dwelt three years [with us], he had never sighed; 
but this night he heaved one deep sigh. What may be 
the cause of it ? ” The Great Deity her father asked his 
son-in-law, saying : “ This morning I hear my daughter 

speak, saying : * Though he has dwelt three years [with 

us], he had never sighed ; but this night he heaved one 
deep sigh.’ What may the cause be ? Moreover what 
was the cause of thy coming he^^e?” Then [His August- 
ness Fire-Subside] told the Great Deity exactly how his 
elder brother had pressed him for the lost fish-liook. 
Thereupon the Sea-Deity summoned together all the 
fishes of the sea, great and small, and asked them, say- 
ing : ‘‘Is there perchance any fish that has taken this 
fish-hook?” So all the fishes replied : “ Lately the tah?'" 

has complained of something sticking in its throaP' pre- 
venting it from eating ; so it doubtless has taken [the 
hook].” On the throat of the taJii being thereupon 
examined, there was the fish-hook [in it]. Being forth- 
with taken, it was washed and respectfully presented to 
His Augustness Fire- Subside, whom the Deity Great- 
Ocean- Possess or then instructed, saying : “ What thou 

shalt say when thou grantest this fish-hook to thine 
elder brother [is as follows] : ‘ This fish-hook is a big 

hook, an eager hook, ‘a poor hook, a silly hook.’*' Hav- 
ing [thus] spoken, bestow it with thy back liaad.''‘ i 
Having done thus, — if thine elder brother make high 

O' o 
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fields,-^ do Thine Augustness make low fields ; and if 
thine elder brother make low fields, do Thine August ness 
make high fields. If thou do thus, thine elder brother 
will certainly be impoverished in tlie space of three years, 
owing to my ruling the water. If thine elder brother, 
incensed at thy doing thus, should attack thee, put forth 
the tide-flowing jewel'* to drown him. If he express 
grief, put forth the tide-ebbing jewel to let him live. 
Thus shalt thou harrass him.” With these words, [the 
Sea-l-)eity] gave [to His Augustness Fire-Subside] the 
tide-flownng jewel and the tide-ebbing jew'el, — two in all, 
— and forthwith summoned together all the crocodiles,'*^ 
and asked them, saying: “ The Sky's-Sun-1 leight, august 
child of the Ileaven’s-Sun-IIeight, is now about to pro- 
ceed out to the Upper-Land.-’ Who wall in how^ many 
days respectfully escort him, and being back a report.''"^ 
So each according to the length of his body in fathoms 
spoke, fixing [a certain number of] days, — one of them, 
a crocodile one fatlioin [long], saying : “ p”’ will escort 

liim, and come back in one day.” So then [the Sea- 
l)eit\’] said to the crocodile one fathom [long] : “ If 

that be so, do thou respectfully escort him. While cross- 
ing the middle of the sea, do not alarm him.”'^' Foith- 
w'ith he seated him upon the crocodile's head, and saw 
him off. So [the crocodile] respectfully escoited him 
home in one day, as he had promised. W hen the cro- 
codile was about to return, [His Auguslness Fire-Subsidc] 
untied the stiletto"' which was gilded on him, and, setting 
it on tlie crocodile’s neck,"' sent [the latter] back. So 
the crocodile one fathom [long] is now called the Deity 
Blade-Possessor.-' 
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r. ;/<? j(\2Wf. The view of the meaning of this name 

which has here been taken is founded on ilie persistent use in all docu- 
ments of the character “ salt,'’ to write the first element of the com- 
pound, a’ id of varying characters to \vrite the syllables /su and c//i, an 
indication that the latter are to be taken jihimetically and may therefore 
be interpreted to signify i's// mochi^ possessor of,” as in numerous other 
instances. The fact that this god is knowm as the god of salt-manufac- 
turers (see Tanigaha Shinsei’s “Peipetual Commentary on the Chronicles 
of japan” Vol. VI I, p. 3) adds another reason for rejecting both Moto- 
w'ori s far-fetclied derivation of the name for Shiri-oho’tsu-Jiioch}^ ‘-Great 
Possess'^r (T Knowledge,” and liis assertion that it denotes no individual 
deity, but any one gifted wdth superior wisdom, 

2. Sora-tsii-hi-ditka. It will be remembeied that Ama-tsH-hi-daka. 
‘‘ Tleaveii’s-Sun-ITeight,” was the first part of Prince Fire-Subside’s alter- 
native name fsee Sect. XXXVIIT, Note 15). The distinction between 
tltese two almo.'.t identical a{>pelIations would seem to be that the former 
is used of the Heir Apparent, the latter of the reigning sovereign. P>oth 
were therefore equally applicable to Prince Fire-Subside ; and while that 
which he eventually bore is mentioned w’here his names arc first given 
he is naturally spoken of in this place, when liis father may be supposed 
to have been still living, by that variation of the name properly making 
the Heir Apparent, 'fhese names, Ania-lsit-hi-daka and Aora-tsu-hi daka, 
wall be met with again below' applied to other personages. 

3. /c",, I had received a fish-hook from my elder l^rothcr m 
exchange fi^r a “ bowx’’ The text is here concise to obscuritv. 

4. Le , as is supposed, a punt or tub made of strips of bamboo 
plaited so tightly that no w'ater C(nild find its way in betw-een them. 

3- /-<?•, smiply a pleasant road.” Michi, a road ” is properly a 

compound, — michi\ -‘august road,” — the single syllable c/ii being the 
most aichaic Japanese w'ortl fi)r “ road.” It is in this pi act; written 
showing that the etymology w'as not yet quite forgotten at the time of 
the compilation of these “ Records." < Generally, however, throughout the 
work we have Jg* or ^ alone. 

6. See Sect/ VI, Note 8, where the Adjective Great ” is prefixed 
to the name. 

7. See Sect. XXXI, Note, to. 

8 . To\ 'O'tama - Arne. 

9. 'bhe character properly “light,” “ refulgence," is here taken 
by Motow'ori in the precisely opposite ^en^^e of shadow' ” (the parallel 
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passage in the Chronicle^^ having A.^’ uunun shaJuW ,, ami h.s 
view is absolved from unreasonableness by tlie fact of the confusion 
lietween light and shade M’hich has always existed in Japanese phraseology. 
Thus hi-kage may signify either ‘-sunlight” or ‘‘a shadow cast by the 
sun.” It is safest, however, to adhere to the Chinese characters employed 
by the author; and in this special instance we may well suppose him to 
have intended to say that a celestial light shone from the body of the 
god in question. Such an idea is not foreign to classical Japanese ways 
of thought and expression. See also Sect. XL\ I, Note 9-10. 

10. Or, taking the character ^ as an initial Particle, “ So, as we 
u’ere not able to separate [one from the other].” 

11. See Note 2 to this Section. 

12. This is a literal translation of the Chinese characters by 

which the Archaic word here written phonetically, is elsewhere 

represented. Perhaps the sea-lion [Ocaria amna^ or a species of seal ma} 
l>e intended. 

13. See Sect. XXX\ II, Note 7 - 

14. Literally, thought of the first things.” 

iv As tlie character for ^‘onc” is thrice repeated in this passage, 
Motowi is prolialily riglit in saying that it should be given its proper 
signification, and the translator therefore renders it by the Xumeral “ one ” 
rather than by the Indefinite Article “ a.” 

16. Pronounced tai in modern parlance Perhaps we should rather 

add aka-tia/u\ ‘■‘red as in the parallel passag- <*f the “Chronicles.” 

Pcith these fishes belong to the family Sparoidei., the former being the 
J\!gnts I'jydinalis, the latter probably the P. viajcr. 

17. < h, “of a fish-bone in its throat.” 

iS- Tanigalia ^hisei, fpioting from Urabe no Kaneyoshi, comments 
thus on the parallel passage in the “Chronicles,” where the wdiole of 
this legend is given several times in slightly varying forms: “By /A’* hook 
is meant one that will not serve its purpose [because too big]; e(igf:y 
signifies that which [endeavouis to, but] cannot advance; silly means 
unintelligent: hence w’e have a hook which, not serving its purpose, will 
be of no use whatever, but rather a road to lead [him wdio possesses it] 
, to poverty. Poor outw^ardly, and inwardly silly, he will be the most 
Useless creature in the Empire.” It stiould be noted, however, that 
Motow’ori interprets in the sense of “ gloomy,” and Moribe in sense of 
“drowning,” the phonetically written and obscure word obo^ here rendered 
“ great.” 
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19. /(?., with thy hand behind thy back.” This is supposed by 
the commentators to have been a sort of charm by which evil was averted 
from the person of him w'ho practised it, and they point out that Izanagi 
(the “ Male-Who- Invites ”) brandished his sword behind him when he 
was pursued by the hosts of Hades (see Sect. IX, Note 15). 

20. By “high fields” and “low fields” are meant respectively upland 
rice-fields where the rice is planted in the dry, and “paddy-fields” 
properly so called, where the rice perpetually stands in the water. 
Different varieties of rice are used for these different methods of culture. 

21. S/i/Ao mitsn iania. The “tide-ebbing jewel” mentioned in the 
next sentence is in the Japanese shiho him tamci- 

22. See Introduction, p. xxxiii, Note 41. 

23. Uha isti kunij 

24. /.i?., “ Which of you will most speedily escort him liome to the 
upper world, “ and bring back news of his safe arrival there ?” 

25. Written with the respectful character “ servant.” 

26. There is in this sentence a character which is hard to ex- 

plain if read fnoshi^ “ if,” as usual in Japanese. Probably, however, it 
simply stands for “ thou,” and we might translate thus : “ 'While 

thou art crossing,” etc. 

27. See Sect. XXXVI, Note 8. 

28. /^., probably, tying it round the crocodile’s neck. 

29. Sahi’Vtochi-no~kami. “Blade” is the probable signification of 
sahi or sabi^ though this particular proper name is written in the “ Chro- 
nicles ” with the Chinese character “ hoe ” or “ mattock ”. Here the 
syllables sa hi are written phonetically. 


[SECT. XU. — SUBMISSION OF IIIS AUGUSTNESS FIRE-SIIINe]. I25 

Hereupon [His Augustness Fire-Subside] gave the fish- 
hook [to his elder brother], exactly according to the 
Sea-Deity’s words of instruction. So thenceforward [the 
elder brother] became poorer and poorer, and, with re- 
newed savage intentions, came to attack him. When he 
was about to attack [His Augustness Fire-Subside, the 
latter] put forth the tide-flowing jewel to drown him ; on 
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liis expressing grief, he put forth the tide-ebbing jewel 
to save him. When he had thus been harrassed, he 
bowed his head,^ saying : “ F henceforward will be 

Thine Augustness’s guard by day and night, and respect- 
fully serve thee.” So down to the present day his 
various posturings when drowning are ceaselessly served 
up.'^ 

1. Le.j did humble nb.elsance by prostrating himself on the ground.” 

a he Old Trinted Edition lia.s fPQ instead of ^ind the kana gloss 

lam2i>^i(hemausu, i.e. “reflected and sa'd ” : but this reading, though in- 
teresting, IS less good. 

2. Written with the humble character servant.” 

3- J,e , “ Prince Fire-Shine’s descendants the Ilavabito (see Sect. 
XXXVIIT, Xote li) still constantly perform before the Court dances and 
posturings symbolical of the antics which their divine ancestor went 
through f -r the amusement of his younger brother, after the latter had 
saved him from drowning. “One account” in the “Chronicles” relates 
these anticN at full, telling us that they represented the straits to which 
he was put as tlie waters gradually rose higher and higher; and we learn 
from (jthcr passage* in the same work and m the “ Chronicles of Japan 
Continued” that the Ilayabito did really dowm to historical times combine 
the office of Court Jesters with that of Imperial Guardsmen. 


0 [>ECT. XLU. — THE PARTUKITIOX-HOUSE OF CORMORANT^.’ 

FEATHERS.] 

Hereupon the Sea-Deity’s daughter Her Augustness 
Luxuriant-Jewel-Princcss herself waited on’ [His August- 
ness Fire-Subside], and said: “P am already with child, 
and the time for my delivery now approaches. But me- 
thought that tlie august child of an Heavenly Deity" 
ought not to be born in tlic Sea-Plain.’ So I have waited 
on thee here.” ' Then forthwilli on tlie limit of the waves 
tipon the. sea-shore she built a parturition-hall," using 
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connoraiit.s' feathers for thatch. Hereupon, before the 
thatch was completed,' she was unable to restrain the 
urgency of her august womb. So she entered the parturi- 
tion-hall. Then, when she was about to be delivered, 
she spoke to her husband' [.saying] : “ Whenever a 

foreigner is about to be delivered, she takes the shape 
of her native land to be delivered.'* So I now will take 
my native “ shape to be delivered. Pray look not upon 127 
me!’' Plereupon [His Augustness Fire-Subside], think- 
ing these words strange, stealthily peeped at the very 
moment of delivery, when she turned into a crocodile*’* 
eight fathoms [long], and crawled and writhed about ; 
and he forthwith, terrified at the sight, fled away. Then 
Her AxUgustness Luxuriant-Jewel-Princess knew that he 
had peeped ; and she felt ashamed, and, straightway 
leaving the august child which she had borne, she said : 

I liad wished always to come and go across the sca- 
path.*' But thy liaving peeped at my [real] shape 
[makes me] very shame-faced,”*' — and she forthwith 
closed the sea-boundary,* ’ and went down again. *"* There- 
fore the name by which the august child whom she had 
borne was called was his Augustness Heaven’s-Sun- 
Height-Princc-Wave-limit- Brave-Cormorai'it-Thatch - Meet- 
ing - Incompletely.* ’ Nev'ertheless afterwards, although 
angry at his having wished to peep, she could not 
restrain her loving hcait, and she entrusted to her younger 
•sister Jewel-Good-Princess,*" on the occasion of her nurs- 
ing the august child,*' a Song to be presented [to His 12S 
Augustness Fire-Subside]. The Song said : 

“ As for red jewels, though even the 
string [they are strung on] shines, the 
aspect of [m}'] lord [who is] like unto 
white jewels is [more] illustrious.”*' 
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Then her husband replied by a Song, which said : 

“ As for my younger sister, whom I took 
to sleep [with me] on the island where 
light the wiid-duck, the birds of the 
offing, I shall not forget her till the 
end of my life.”^‘‘ 

So His Augustness-Pnnce-Great-Rice-ears-Lord-Ears“‘' 
dwelt in the palace of Takachiho for five hundred and 
eighty years His august mausoleum-' is likewise on 
the west of Mount Takachiho. 

1. For waited on"’ see Sect. XXXVIII, X^ote i. The word “her- 
belf” (g midztikara) has no particular force or meaning in the Japanese 
original, where it is simply placed in imitation of the Chinese style. 

2. See Sect. XXXVIII, Xote 2. 

3. Or “of the Heavenly Deity,” i.c , “thyself.” But it seems better 
to understand the speaker to intimate tiiat it would be untitting for one 
who properly belonged to Heaven to be born in the sea, vhich was 
another country or kingdom. 

4. I.e.t in the sea. 

5. Literally, “come out and ariived.” 

6. It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. xxviii, that in early 
Japan a parturient woman wa^. expected to build for herself a special hut 
in which to give birth to her child. 

7. Or, completely put on ; literally, “ thatched [so as] t<» meet.” 

8. The text here has 0 “ prince,” literally “ sun-child,” and m) 

the older editors understood the expression. The translator, however, 
prefers MotoworiX view, according to which the character ^ should I.e 
supplied, and the whole read phonetically as hikoji, “husl^and,” a w’onl 
which occurs again a few' lines further on. 

9. slie assumes the shape proper to hei m her native land. 

10. According to the parallel passage of the “ Clironicles,” she 
turned into a dragon. “One account” however agrees wdth our text. 

11. The original of this passage is rather confused; but the inter- 
pretation here adopted from the Old Printed Edition is more natural than 
Motowori’s according to which the Verbs are to be taken in a Causative 
sense, to the following effect: “T h.td always wished to lot people com.- 
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and go across the sea- path.’’ Probably it wab only in order to make this 
clause tit in better with the following sentence, in which we ate told 
that the crocodile-princess ‘‘ closed the sea-boundary,” and with the fact 
tliat there is at present no path leading to the Sea-God’s palace, that 
Motowori was induced to sanction such a view of the grammar of this 
passage. 

12. This IS jMoto won’s interpretation of clause, he having emended 
f^, “ action,” “ doing,” which is found in the older editions, to 

“ shame-faced.” (The edition of 1687 mentions “ Grange,” as an 
alternative reading). If we followed the older reading, we should have to 
translate thus: “thy having peeped at my [real] shape is an outrageous 
action.” 

13. J.e., the boundary dividing the dominions of the Sea*-God from 
the world of men. 

14. Viz., to the Sea-Goi’s palace. 

15* . U'hi- daka-hiko-nag isa-tiike-H‘^iiya-fuki~a/iezu no in i koto. The 

older editors read nkasezit for a/ieztt, i.e. “ causing to meet,” instead of 
“ meeting.” Mori be, in his Critique on Moto won’s Commentary, would 
have us believe that tlic name comes from wni’ga kayo hi ftiki-ahezu 
i c. “going and coming on sea and land and being 

unable to suckle ” I 

1 6. ramayori'bime. 

17. /.<?*, of Jew^el-Good^Prmcess nursing the child. The mother dul 
not return to the upper world, and so sent this poetic message by licr 
sister, w'ho had consented to act as the child’s nurse. 

18. “ The meaning of the Song,” says Motowori, “ is this : Although 
red jewels ‘are so charming that the very string [whereon they arc 
strung] doth shine, the august aspect of my lord, who is like unto white 
jewels, is still more lovely.’ “ Thus dues she express her loving feel- 
ings.” — Moribe supposed the “ red jewels ” (or “jewel” in the Singular) 
to be meant for the child, than whom her husband rs yet dearer to her 
lieart. The word kimi^ here etymologically rendered “ [niy] lord,” is 
commonly used in the sense of “ thou,” especially in poetry. 

19. “I shall never forget thee wlio w^ast my wife m the realm 
of the Sea-God. The “ birds of the offing ” are a description of the wild 
duck, used as a Pillow-Word for their name. In the same manner the 
whole phrase, “ w here light the wild- duck, tlie birds of the offing,” may 
be taken simply as a “ Preface ’’ to the word “ island.” The Sea-God’s 
dwelling is called an island, becau'ie it is ])cyond the sea. d'hc words 
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yo no koto-^olo ni^ liere in deference to the Views of the best commenta- 
tors rendered by “ till the end_ of my life,” will albO bear the interpreta- 
tion of “ night by night.” 

20. The alternative name of the deity Fire-:^ubbide. 

21. Probably the writer means Ub to understand that the total age 
reached by this deity was five hundred and eighty years. This is the first 
mention in these “ Records ” of anything approaching a date. The way 
in which it is recorded resembles that in which the chronicle of each 
Emperor’s reign is brought to a close in the later volumes of the work. 

22. The character ^ might also be rendered by the simple word 
“ grave.” P>ut neither it nor its Japanese reading misasaki are ever used 
except honorifically of the Imperial tombs, and maiisolciu ” seems there- 
fore a more suitable English equivalent. 


12<J [sect. \Elil. — THE AUGUST CHILDREN OF HllS AUGUSTNESS 
CORMORANT-THATCH-MEETING-INCOMPLETELY.] 

1 1 is x\ugustness Heaven’s - Sun - Height -Prince-Wave- 
liinit-Brave-Cormorant-Thatch-Meeting-Iiicoinpletely wed- 
ded his maternal aunt Her Augustness Jewel-Good- 
Princess, and begot august children named : His August- 
ness Phve- Reaches next His Augustness Boiled-Rice p’ 
next His Augustness August-Food-Master ; ‘ next Hi.s 
Augustness Young-August-Food-MasterJ another name 
for whom is His Augustness Luxuriant- August-P’ood- 
Master,’ and another name is His Augustness Divine- 
Yamato-Ihare-Prince.’’ So His Augustness August-P'ood- 
Master, treading on tlie crest of the waves, crossed over 
to the Eternal Land.' His Augustness l-^oiled-Rice went 
into the Sea-Plain, it being his deceased mother’s"' land. 

I. Itsu’se-no-}nikoU\ The ‘‘reaches” are tlic readies of a river; al 
this seems the most natural view to take of tlio meaning of the 
name. Motowori an<l Monbe, however, consider it to be a corruption of 
tii'u shnifi, to ^^Ulch they assign the signiricati.ai of ‘ powerful ricc.’^ 
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Excepting for tlic fact -of its bringing this name into harmony with the 
three that follow, and wliich all relate to food, there seems little to 
recommend so far-fetched a derivation. 

2. If IMotowori's derivation of the name from 
hia-ihi is correct, it might be rendered with greater exactness “Rice- 
boiled-rice,’* ine denoting rice in the husk and ihi the same when boiled. 

3. ]\Iir-ke-nu~no-mik /to. This name has been translated in accordance 
With Motowori’s interpretation of the syllables that compose it. 

4 . Jl ^aka- m i- ke-n it -no- m i ko to, C cnf, prec e d i n g ' Note . 

5. Joyo-vii-ke-nii-uo-mikofo. Conf. .Note 3. 

6. Kamn-yamato-ihare-biko-no-viikoto. Yamato being the name of 
the ]>rovince where this prince, the first Emperor of the so-called 
“ human age/’ fixed his capital, it appropriately forms part of his name. 
For a discussion of the etymology of the word Yamato, see Sect. V, Note 
26. Ihare, a word which is said to signify “ assembling,” is the name 
of a village m that province. 

7. See Sect. XXVIT, Note \2. 

S. See Sect. XI I, Note S. 


VOL. II. • 

[sect. — REIGX OF THE EMPETOK JIM-Mu" fPART 

1. — HIS PROGRESS EASTWARD, AND DEATH OK 
HIS ELDER brother).] 

The two Deities Plis Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare- 
biko' and his elder brother His Augustness Itsu-se, 
dwelling in the palace of Takachiho,“* took counsel, say- 
ing : By dwelling in what place shall we [most] quietly 

carry on the go\'ernment of the Empire ? ' It were pro- 
bably best to go east.” Forthwith they left Himuka^' on 
their progres.s' to Tsukiishi." So when they arrived at 
Usa^ in the Land of Toyo,“' two of the nativ'es, whose 
names were Usa-tsu-hiko and Usa-tsu-hime^^ built a 
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palace raised on one foot/- aivJ offered them a great 
august banquet. Removing thence, they dwelt for one 
13* year at the palace of Wokoda^*' in Tsukushi. Again 
making a progress up^^ from that land, they dwelt sevet> 
years at the palace of Takeri^^ in the land of Agi.^® 
Again removing, and making a progress up from that 
land, they dwelt eight years at the palace of Takashima’" 
in Kibi.'® So when they made their progress up from 
that land, they met in the Hayasuhi^^ Channel a person 
riding towards them on the carapace of a tortoise, and 
raising his wings“‘’ as he angled. Then they called to 
him to approach, and asked him, saying : “ Who art 

thou ? ” He replied, saying : “ am an Earthly Deity.**”“ 
Again they asked him, saying : “ Knowest thou the sea- 

path?" He replied, saying: ** I know it well." Again 
they asked him, saying : “ Wilt thou follow and respect- 
fully serve us?” He replied, saying: I will respect- 

fully serv'c you.” So they pushed a polc^" across to him, 
drew him into the august vessel, and forthwith conferred 
532 on him the designation of Sawa-ne-tsu-!f ko."^ (This is the 
ancestor of the Rulers of the land of Vamato.)^^'’ So when thev 
went up from that land they passed the Namihaya*-^*’ 
Crossing, and brought up at the haven of Shirakata.^’ 
At this time Nagasune-biko"'^ of TomP raised an army, 
and waited to go out to fight [against them]. Then 
they took the shields that had been put in the august 
vessel, and disembarked. So they called that place by 
the name of Tate-dzu."^ It is what is now called the 
Tadetsu of Kusakak^ Therefore when fighting with the 
Prince of Tomi,^“ His Augustness Itsu-se was pierced in 
his august hand by the Piince of Tomi’s hurtful arrow.^^ 
So then he said : ** It is not right for me, an august 
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child of the Sun-Deity, to fight facing the sun. It is for 
this reason that I am stricken by the wretched villain’s^'* 
hurtful hand. I will henceforward turn round, and smite 
him with my back to the sun/' Having [thus] decided, 
he, on making a progress round from the southern side, 
reached the sea of Chinu,"'^ and waslied the blood on his 
august hand : so it is called the sea of Chinu/® Making 
a progress round from thence, and arriving at the river- 
mouth of \Vo"^ in the land of Ki/^ he said : Ah ! that 

I should die stricken by the wretched villain’s hand ! ” 
and expired^'^ as a valiant man/^^ So that river-mouth 
was called the river mouth of Wo. The Mausoleum, 
too, is on Mount Kama"*" in the land of Ki. 


1. Literally, ‘^Middle Volume,” there being three in all. See 
Author^s Preface, Note i, 

2. Jim-mti signifies “divine valour.” It is the canonical name” 
of tlie Emperor Kanm-yiwiato-iha^'e-biko (see Introduction, p. xiv). 

3. In the preceding Section this name was rendered ‘‘ Divine-Vamato* 
Ihare*Prince.” But in the translation of Vols. II and III of this work, 
the Japanese proper names are not Englished, unless there be a special 
reason for so doing. (See Introduction, pp. xviii and xix.J 

4. See Sect. XXXIV, Note 5. 

5. See Sect. XXVI f. Note 13. 

6. .See Sect. X, Note 4. 

7. The Japanese expression here used is one which exclusively 
denotes an Imperial Progress, and not the movements of lesser people. 
It recurs perpetually in this and the following Volume. 

8. See Sect. V, Note 14. 

9. Etymology uncertain. 

10. See Sect. V, Note 17. 

11. le.. Prince of Usa and Princess of Usa. 

12. In the original read a sin hito-tsu agari no tniyn. The 

parallel passage of the Chn'nicles ” has — which is directed to 
be read in the same manner, g:. {hashira) however means, not, “ foot,” 
but “pillar”; and the commentaters understand both passages to allude 
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to a s'liglc pillar, which supported the weight of the entire building. — 
either as being in the middle of it, or (as Molowori opines) by standing 
in' the water, the edifice, according to this view’, being built on a river- 
bank overhanging the stream. 

13. This name signifies hillock rice-field.” 

14. Q.d. towards Yamato, the province where the capital was 
eventually fixed. In Japanese, as in English, people are said to go 

to the capital and doivn to the country, 

15. Etymology uncertain. 

16. Etymology unceitain. This name is better know’ii (without the 
yv^^ori of the second syllable) as Aki. Aki is one of tlie piovinces on 
the northern shore of the Inland Sea. 

17* This name signifies “high island.” 

18. Etymology uncertain. Kibi is the name of a province. 

10 . This names signifies “■ quick sucking.” 

20. /.<»., as Motowori supposes, beckoning by w’avlng Ifw sleeve. 

21. The First Personal Pronoun is represented by the humble character 

“servant.” 

22. See Sect. T, Xote ll. Motowori wi'^lies us here to undcrataiul 

this expression to mean “I am a Deity (i.e. a person) of ilie country- 
side.” But there is no sufficient reason for departing from the precedent 
of rendering the characters which are constantly used antithetically 

to 5^5^, by “ Earthly Deity ” (as opposed to Heavenly Deity.”). 
Motow’ori likewise proposes to append to this sentence the clause ‘^and 
my name is Udzu-biko,” avhich is found in the Chronicles.” 'I'he 
name may be taken to signify “ precious prince.” 

23. Tlie characters ^5!^ are evidently, as Motow'ori says, meant to 
represent the Japanese w'ord saivo, “ pole,” though they do not properly 
convey that meaning. Probably they are corrupt. 

24. I e.y if w’e suppress the syllable ne^ which seems to be either 
Expletive or Honorific, the ** prince of tlie prde.” 

25. Yamato no kmii Miyatzuko. 

26. Thi^ is the reading of the name preferred l)y MaLuchi and 

Motowori ; hut the usual form X niha seems to be at least as w'ell 
supported by early documentary evidence. 'Ihe “ Chron cles ” tell is 
that the place was called Xani-haya ” 'vave-sw ift,” in allusion 

to the strong current which the Emperor Jim-mu here encountered; an i 
at the present day it is still a dangerous place fo r navigation, 'i he 
name properly denotes the water at the mouih of the River Vodo, on 
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which stands the modern to^^n of Ohosaka (Ozakaj, for wliose name 
Naniha is still often used as a poetical synonym. wave flowers/’ 

and “ dangerous waves/’ are alternative ways of writing it. 

27. Motowori says that he cannot explain the etymology of this 
word; but “while sandbank” would seem a simple and obvious deriva- 
tion. The Shirakata here mentioned is, according to Motowori, that 
situated in the province of Idzumo. 

28. y.f., the Prince of Nagasune. A plausible interpretation of ^la^a- 
state would be “long-shank,” which would give us Prince Long-Shank 
as the name of the worthy here mentioned ; but the “ Chronicles ” states 
that Nagasune was properly the name of a place. The characters with 
which it is written, moreover, signify not exactly “long shank^' but 

long fuarrc'ic^' a designation which would ha\e no evident personal 
applicability. 

29. A legend in the “ Chronicles ” connects the name of this place 

with the word a kite/’ it being there related that a miraculous 

gold-coloured kite came and peiched on tlie Emperor Jim-mu’s bow*, and 
helped him to the victor}. Ppubably the legend grew' out of the name 
of 7 'oln, which is obscure and may have had had nothing to do w'lth a 

kite ” originally. 

30. Le.y “ shield-liaven.” Put cvnf, next Note. 

31. diie real etymology of 7 'ade-tsii seems to be “knot-grass-haven/’ 
and probably 7 'akci tsn (fur /ake^stt), wliich is mentioned in Sect. LXIX, 
Note 29, is hut another form of the same name. Kusaka is a w'elb 
known name in the annals of early Japan. Its signification is obscure, 
and the characters (BT)^ \Mth whicli it is written, are particularly 
enrious. There were two Kusaka. one in the province of Kahachi and 
the other in kUuini. 

33. Viz., 

>3. 'llie wording of the original ^ g ^ Bft ^ ^ $ is veiy 
curious. Motowori reads it 7 'ot/t 7 ldko ifti' Vtx tvo ohashtic. Immediately 
bih.w we have 

3|. 'I'he character i^ properly “slave.” 

35. 'I he most likely derivation of this name is from chi-nuniiu 
‘ eiilalia lagoon/’ the fact tliat it will also bear the interpretation of 
‘ Idood lagoon” lieing probably but a coincidence of which the mythop<eic 
faculty took advantage. 

30. Ileie written witli characters ^ignif} ing “ blood-lagfKni.” 
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37- I'he characters rendered river-mouth ” are 7|cp^, literally “ water' 
gate ; but here, as elsewhere, “ river-mouth ” seems to be the signification 
meant to be conveyed. Rivers in Japan, even at the present day, do not 
bear one continuous name along their entire course, and there would be 
nothing unnatural in the fact of the water at the mouth of the river 
having a special designation. ( 3 ne of the significations of 200 is “ man,” 
and the legendary etymology of the name give immediately below rests 
on the assumption that such is the meaning of wo in this place. Even 
Motowori, however, is not satisfied with it, and it is probably erroneous, 

3S, See Sect. XXII, Note 14. 

39. The Chinese character which is here used, is one that 
specially denotes the demise of an Emperor. 

40. Probably the sense meant to be conveyed is that he expired 
with a gest of anger and defiance. 

41. Here written “ man.” Con/. Note 37. 

42. A'ania-yama, i.e, furnace -mount a in." 


l34[bECr. \LV. — EMPEROR JIM-MU (PARTII. — THE CROSS-SWORD 
SENT DOWN FROM HEA\*EN).] 

So when His Augustness Kamu-yaniato-ihare-biko made 
a progress round from thence, and reached tlie village of 
Kumanu,^ a large bear came out of the mountain," and 
forthwith disappeared into it. Then His August ness 
Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko suddenly fainted away, and his 
august army likewise all fainted and fell prostrate. At 
this time Takakurazhi^ (this is the name of a personp of Kuma- 
nu came bearing one cross -sword’ to the place where the 
argust-child of the Deity was lying prostrate, and pre- 
sented it to him, upon which the august child of the 
Heavenly Deity forthwith rose up, and said : How 

long I have slept 1 ” So when he accepted the cross- 
sword, the savage Deities of the mountains of Kumanu 
all spontaneously fell cut down.'’ Then the whole august 
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army, that had been bewildered and had fallen prostrate, 
awoke and rose up. So the august child of the Heavenly 
Deity asked him how he had got the cross-sword. Taka- i 
kurazhi replied, saying : “ I was told in a dream that 

the two Deities the Heaven-Shiiiing-Great-Deity’ and the 
High Integrating Deity^ commanded and summoned the 
Brave- Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity,'^ and charged him 
[thus] : ‘ The Central Land of Reed-Plains^*^ is painfully 

uproarious, — it is.’‘ Our august children must be ill at 
ease. As [therefore] the Central Land of Reed-Plains is 
a land which thou specially subduedst, thou the Brave- 
Awful-Possessing-Male-Deity shalt descend [thither].’ 
Then he replied, saying : ' P^ will not descend [myself], 

bwit I have the cross-sword wherewith I specially subdued 
the land. (The name by M'hicli this sword is called is the De ty 
Thrust-Snap;!'} another name by \vhlcli it called is the Deity Awfub 
Snapd^ and another name for it is the August-Snap- Spirit.!^ This sword 
dwells in the temple of the Deity of Isonokami.)!'' The manner ill 
which I vdll send this sword down will be to perforate 
the ridge of [the roof of] Takakurazhi’s stone-house,^' 
and drop it through! ’ (So the Brave-Awful-Possessing- 
Male-Deity instructed me, saying: ‘I will perforate the 
ridge of [the roof of] thy store-house, and drop this 
sword through. So do thou, with the good eyes of i 
morning, take it and present it to the august child of 
the Heavenly Deity.’ So, on my searching my store* 
house early next morning in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the dream, there really was a cross -sword there 
So I just present this cross-sword to thee.” 

1. This name signifies “ bcar-im.oi.'’ The name is now generally 
pronounced Kitmanc. 

2. Motowori ingeniously conjectures the text of this passage 

nhich makcN no sense, to be a cop) error for which 
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gives the meaning rendered in the translation, d'he mmiug han I f‘>rm 
of might well be mistaken for that of the s' ngle character 5|. Ihe 
editor of 1687 ^^ss liappy in hb conjecture that the character intend* 
ed may be “crocodile.*’ This incident of the beer Mas thought 
important by the compiler for a mention of it to be inserted in his Preface. 

I See p. 5). 

3. The signiheation of this name ns not clear, daking zhi as an 
apocopated ni^on\^ form of the Postposition shita^ we might suppose 
faka-kura-zhi to signify “ under the higii store house ’* in allusion to the 
legend which form> tbe subject of this section, dhere are, however, 
reasons for doubting thi^ etymology (see Moto\M»riS Commeutar}', Vol. 
Will, p. 4g). In the Preface Me liave simply Tiikaititra, M'ithout the 
final syllable zhi \ but the omission of zhi in that place is almost certainly 
to be accounted for on euphonic grounds. 

4, dhis note to the original is believed to be an interpolation. 

5 - MutoMori avcr'5 that the character “ cros.%” has no 

importance, and should be neglected in reading. But this assertion seems 
gratuitous in the face of, for instance, such a Chinese location as 

e may be ju'stitied, perhaps, in paying no sjiccial heed to the Numeral 
“one” in this place, Mliich Motowori neglects in lii^ kami reading 
of tlie text. 

b, J.e ^ they fell down cut to pieces before they had even l^een cut 
at Milh this M-onderfiil sMord. 

7, 1 he character ** august, *' whicii should hjim the penultimate 

member of this compound name, is here f)mitte(l. 

N, See Sect. I, Note 5. 

p. See Sect. NTII, Note 7. 

10. See Sect iX, Note iS. 

11. Conf. Sect. Note l. 

12. The humble character |g|, “servant,” is here Used 

13. ifo knuii Phe translator follows Tanigalia Shi^ci in 
couaidering sazhi (Tanigaha Shisei in his “Perpetual Commentary’’ read'. 
^asM Mithout the nigon) to mean “ thrud,” Tor the rendering of fatsn 
Us “snap*’ in this and the two following names conf. Sect. N'llf, Note 
S Morihe, however, in his “ Ikzu no ChiAoaki, as.seits that fuisu is but 
an alternative form of fntOy “broad,” “ tliick,” or “vast,” as shown hv 
the existence of the phrase nta-fnistt no kngami., “ a true vast mirror.” 

14 ^Itka-fuhH no kfuni. 

^5’ kiifiti th’’ >ni 
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16. The name of this place, which is in the province of Vamato, 
seems to signify ‘‘above the rock/^ It is wcH kno^\n as tlie Pillpw- 
Word for the syllables fitrit 

17. Properly what is known to Anglo-t )rientals as a “ godown.” 

18. The sentence here placed between braces is proposed by Motowori 
to supplement an evident lacuna in the text. 

19. Or, “ luckily with morning eyes.” Motowori remarks that even 
in modern times, special joy is felt at a good discovery made in the 
morning. 


[sect. XLVI. — EMPEROR JIM-MU (PAKT III. — THE CIGANTIC 
CROW AND GODS WITH TAILS).] 

''Then Ilis^ Aiigustncss the Great-HighTntegrating- 
Deity again commanded and taught, saying : ‘ August 

son of the Heavenly Deity ! make no progress hence into 
the interior. The savage Deities are very numerous. I 
will now send from Heaven a crow eight feet [long].* 
So that crow eight feet [long] shall guide thee. Thou 
must make thy progress following after it as it goes." 
So on [His Augustness Kamu-yamatodhare-biko] making 
his progress following after the crow eight feet [long] in 
obedience to the Deity^s instructions, he reached the 
lower course of the Yeshinir’ river, where there was a ^ 
person catching fish in a weir‘‘ Then the august child of 
the Heavenly Deity asked, saying: ''Who art thou?" 
He replied, saying: ‘' P am an Earlhly Deity*’ and am 
called by the name of Nihe-motsu no Ko.’’* This is the 

ancestor of the Cormorant-Keepers of Ahci.)"^ Oil [HlS AugUStilCSS 
Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] making his progress thence, a 
person with a taiP came out of a well. The well shone. 
Then [His Augustness] asked: '‘Who art tliou ? " He 
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replied, sayini^ : ‘‘I am an Ea'rth ly Deity, and njy name 

is Wi-hika.” This is the ancestor of the Headmen of Yesh]nu]Ji 
On his forthwith entering tlie mountains,^’ His Aiigustness 
Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko again met a person with a tail. 
This person came forth pushing the cliffs apart. Then 
[His Aiigustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko'j asked : '‘Who 
art thou?’' He replied, saying: “I am an Earthly 
Deity, and my name is Iha-oshi-waku no Ko. I heard 
[just] now that the august son of the Heavenly Deity 
was making his progress. So it is for that that I have 
come to meet thee,” (This i:^ the ancestor of the Territorial 
8 Owners of Veshinu;i- Tlicnce [His Augustness Kamu-yamato- 
iiiare-biko] penetrated over on foot to Uda.^^ So they 
say: “The Ugaclh of Uda.”*"’ 


r. The intention of the writer is here obscure, but he probably 
meant the following passage to form part of the dream, as is the case in 
the parallel passage of the “ Chronicles.’^ The inverted commas are 
therefore continued in the translation. 

2 . The characters {ya-ta-;^arasu)^ willi 'vhich the original of 

this e.xpression is written, combined with the mention in the Preface of 
the “ great crow,” have determined the translator to adopt the inter- 
pretation favoured by Tanigaha Shisci, viz, a “crow eight feet [long].” 
Motowori understands the expression to mean “ an eight-headed crow.” 
For {he arguments on both sides see the “ Perpetual Commentary on the 
Chronicles of Japan,” Vol. VIII, p. i6, and Motowori’s Commentary, 
VoL XVIII, pp. 60-62, and Vol. VIII, pp. 34-38. See also for the 
translation of a parallel passage Sect. XVI, Note 23. 

3. better known by the classical and modern form of the name' 
Yoshvw, It seems to signify “ good moor.” Vodiino, which is in the, 
j)iovnice of Vamato, has from the earliest times been renowned for the 
beauty of its cherry blo-Sfuns, and abo figures largely in the early and 
medi eval history. Motowori points out geographical difficulties in the 
Imperial progress as here detailed. In the Chronicles,” the verisimili- 
tudes of the journey are better observed. 
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4* The character here rendered ‘‘weir” for want of a better 
word, is defined as signifying “a bamlioo trap for catching fish.” 

5. The First Personal Pronoun is here represented by the humble 
character “ servant.” The other tailed deity mentioned immediately 
below uses the same express’on. 

6. See Sect. I, Note n and Sect. XLIV, Note 22, for the con> 
siderations that make it better to translate thus than to render by ‘‘ I 
am a Deity of the Land.” 

7- ‘‘ Offering-Bearing Child.” Here and elsewhere the word 

“ child,” as part of a proper name, should be understood as a kind of 
Honorific, employed probably in imitation of Chinese usage. 

8. AJa no U-kahi, This must be understood to be a “gentile name” 
(kahane). The etymology of Ada is uncertain. The practice of fishing 
with the help of cormorants, though now almost obsolete, seems to have 
been very common in Japan down to the Middle ages. 

9. Commenting on a similar passage a little further on, Motowori, 
naively remarks: “It appears that in very ancient times such persons 
were occasionally “ to be met with.” It should be added that they are 
also mentioned in Chinese literature. 

10. I e., “ Well -Shine.” 

11. Yeshimt no obifo. Phr Yeshlnu see Note 3. 

12. Le.y disappearing among the mountains. 

13. Yeshimt no kttztt. Kuzu is a contraction of /{vz/zz’-w/o'/^ffproperly 
with which characters the name is found written at the commence- 
ment of Sect. CVIII, though elsewhere the semi-phonetic rendering 

or ^ is employed). 

14. PTymohxgy obscure. 

1 5- I da no ttgacJii. The meaning of the sentence is: “Hence the 
name of the Ugachi of Uda.” I'^achi signifies “to penetrate.” But the 
etymology seems a forced one, and Motowori is probably correct in 
identifying this “gentile name” with that of Ukashi, mentioned m the 
next sentence. 


[SKCT. XLVII. — EMPEROR JIM-MU (aRT IV. — TIIK UKASHI 

hrethken).] 

So then there were in Uda two persons, Ukaslil the 
Elder Brother and Ukashi the Younger Brother.* So 
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[His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] sent the crow 
eight feet [long] in advarxe to ask these persons, saying: 
“ The august child of the Heavenly Deity has made a 
progress [hither]. Will ye respectfully serve him?'' 
Hereupon Ukashi the Elder Brother waited for and shot 
at the messenger with a whizzing barb to make him turn 
back. So the place where the whizzing barb fell is called 
Kabura-zaki.^ Saying that he intended to wait for and 
smite [His Augustness Kamu-yarnato-ihare-biko], he 
[tried to] collect an army. But being unable to collect 
an army he said deceitfully that he would respectfully 
serve [His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko], and built 
a great palace/’ and in that palace set a pitfall, and waited. 
Then Ukashi the Younger Brother came out to^ [His 
Augiistness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] beforehand, and 
made obeisance, saying: Mine’ elder brother Ukashi 

the Elder Brother has shot at and turned back the mes- 
139 senger of the august child of the Heavenly Deity, and, 
intending to wait for and attack thee, has [tried to] collect 
an army ; but, being unable to collect it, he has built a 
great palace, and set'’’ a gin within it, intending to wait 
for and catch thee. So I have come out to inform [thee 
of this].’' Then the two persons His Augustness Michi- 
nO'Omi,' ancestor of the Ohotomo Chieftains,^ and His 
Augustness Ohokume,'' ancestor of the Kume Lords,‘^ 
summoned Ukaslii the Elder Brother and reviled him, 
saying : Into the great palace which thoid^ hast built 

to respectfully serve [His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare- 
biko], be thoif^ the first to enter, and declare plainly the 
manner in which thou intendest respectfully to serve 
him ; ” — and forthwith grasping the hilts of their cross- 
swords, playing with their spears,^" and fi.xing arrows [in 



their bows], they drove him in, whereupon he was 
caught in^^ the gin which he himself had set, and died. 
So they forthwith pulled him out, and cut him in pieces. 
So the place is called Uda-no-Chihara.^'' Having done 
thus, [His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] bestowed 
on his august army the whole of the great banquet pre- 
sented [to him] by Ukashi the Younger Brother, At 
this time he sang, saying : 

The woodcock, for which 1 laid a w^ocd- 
cock-snare and w'aited in the high castle 
of Uda, strikes not against it ; but a 
v^aliant whale strikes against it. If the 
elder wufe ask for fish, slice off a little 
like the berries of the stand soba ; if 
the younger wufe ask for fish, slice off 
a quantity like the berries of the vigo- 
rous sasaki” 

Ugh !^' pfui! dolt! This is saying thou 
rascal. Ah! pfui! dolt! This is laugh- 
ing [him] to scorn.” 

So Ukashi the Younger Brother (lie is the anccbtor of the 
Water Directors of Uda).*'^ 


1. and Oio-uka:,hi. Ckashi^ as in the other coni[)omid^, 
uherc it occurs, is. probably in reality the name of a place. Its ct}iiiolo|4y 
is doubtful. 

2. /.c’., Bar)> point or Cape. 

3. Dr, hall. 

4. Tlie original ha^ a rc^[<xlful cxprc'^ion, which is eUewlierc 
translated “waited on.’ 

5. The First Peisunal Pronoun is rcpicscntcd by the respectful 
cliaracter ‘“ser\ant.” 

6. Literally, ‘ spiead.*’ 'ihi^ giu is suppetsed to have been of tiie 
kind whose lop eltiocs down after the man or animal has fallen into it. 
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7. I.e.y Grandee of the Way.’^ This gentile name is said in the 
“Chronicles’’ to have been bestowed on this woithy in consideration of 
his services as a guide to his master the Emperor on the occasion of the 
latter’s progress eastward. 

8. See Sect. XXXIV, Note 12. 

9. I.e.y perhaps “ Great Round Eyes/’ supposed to be a descendant of 
His Augustness Ama-tsu-knffie (see however Sect. XXXIV, hTote 7 for 
a discussion of the etymology of Ktime'). 

10. See Sect. XXXIV, Note 13. 

11. The expression i ga^ here rendered “thou,” is, as Molowori 
remarks, “ extremely hard to understand,” and its interpretation as an 
insulting form of the Second Personal Pronoun is merely tentative. 
Perhaps the text is corrupt. 

12. The insnlting Second Pronoun 07 'e is here employed. 

13. Here again we have an expression written phonetically and of 
uncertain import. The translator has followed Motowori in tentatively 
rendering it according to the ideographic reading of the parallel passage 
of the “ Chronicles.” 

14. Literally “ struck by.” 

15. /(f. Uda’s Pbiod-Plain. 

16. This Song is unusually difficult of comprehension : and the latest 

important commentator, Monbe, seems to show satisfactorily that all 
his predecessors, Motowori included, more or less misunderstood it. Ho 
had at least the advantage of coming after them, and the translator has 
followed his interpretation excepting with regard to isiiktihashiy the Pillow* 
Word for “ whale,” which is here rendered “ valiant,” in accordance with 
the traditional view of its signification. The soba tree is identified by 
Motowori with the A'afia/ne-f/iochij Photinia glabraA d he taken 

together with its Prefix ichi (here rendered “ vigorous ”j is supposed in 
this place to signify, not the usual Cleyera japonini., but another species 
popularly known as the bishivv-ga/A, wdiose English or Latin name the 
trenslator has failed to ascertain. It has a large berry, whereas the 
soba ha.-^ a small one. — The following is the gist of Moribe's exposition 
of the general signification of the Song: “If for Ukashi’s mean design 
to kill the Empenir in a gin there be sought a term of comparison in 
the whales and woodcock forming the Imperial ]>anc[uet, then in Leu of 
the woodcock that he expected to catch in the trap that he set, that 
great wdiale, the Imperial host, has rushed up “ against it. Again if, as 
the fishermen’s wives might do, your you soldiers’) w'ives ask you 
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for fish, then let eacli of you give to his elder wife, of whom he must 
have grown weary, only a small and bony portion, and to his younger 
wife, who is doubtless his. heart’s favourite, a good fleshy piece, 
jocular a guess at the penchants of the young warriors excites tlieir 
ardour, which they give vent to in the following shouts.” 

I7- Some of the Japanese originals of this string of Interjections 
are of uncertain import. The translator has been guided by Moto^\ori’s 
conjectures, with ^\hich Moribe mostly agrees. The exclamations are 
supposed not to form part of the actual Song, but to proceed from the 
mouths of the Imperial soldiers. The words rendered “ this is saying 
thou rascal ” (such is apparently their meaning) and those rendered “ this 
is laughing [him] to scorn ” seem to be glosses as old as the text, which 
had already been obscure in the eighth century. They are not written 
altogether phonetically. 

i8. Uda na JMohito?d. This tribe or guild of water-directors ” \\a5 
entrusted with the charge of the water, the ice, and the gruel used in 
the Imperial household. In later times the word Mohitori was corrupted 
to Alondo. 


[sect. XLVIII. — EMPEKOR JIM-MU (PART V. — THE EARTH- 
SPIDER OF THE CAVE OF OSAKa) ] 

When [His Augustness Kamii-yaniato-ihare-biko] made 
his progress, and reached the great cave of Osaka/ earth- 
spiders" with tails, [namely] eighty bravoes,"’ were in the 
cave awaiting him. So then the august son of the 
Heavenly Deity commanded that a banquet be bestowed 
on the eight bravoes. Thereupon he set eighty butlers, 
one for each of the eighty^ bra\*ocs, and girded each of 
them with a sword, and instructed the butlers, saying : 14 
When ye hear me sing, cut [them down] simultaneous-' 
iy. So the Song by which he made clear to them to 
set about smiting the earth-spiders said : 

'' Into the great cave of Osaka people 
have entered in abundance, and are 
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[there]. Though people have entered 
in abundance, and are [there], the 
children of the augustly powerful war- 
riors will smite and finish them with 
[their] mallet-headed [swords], [their] 
stone-mallet [swords] ; the children of 
the augustly powerful warriors, with 
[their] mallet-headed [swords], [their] 
stone-mallet [swords], would now do 
well to smite. 

Having thus sung, they drew their swords, and simul- 
taneously smote them to death. 


1. The etymology of this ncime is not clear, but readers will of 
course not confound it \\ith that of the modern town of Ohosaka (( 3 zaka'). 
The character rendered “cave” ^\hich signifies simply “apartment;” 
but the traditional reading is inuro^ which means a cave or pit dug in 
the earth. That the latter is the idea which the autlior wishes to convey 
becomes clear by comparison with a greater number of passages in the 
older literature. Tor a more pirticular discussion of this subject see Mr. 
Milne’s paper entitled “ Xotes on Stone Implements from Otaru and 
Hakodate/’ published in Voh VlII, Part I of these “Transactions/’ p. 
76 et set/.y where a number of passages relative to the “earth-spiders” 
are likewise ]>rought together. 

2, Tsuchi-^itmoj generally written liere semi-phonetically 

Tliere is little doubt tliat by this well-known name, which lias 

given rise to much conjecture, a race of cave- dwelling savages or a class 
of cave-dwellingTobbcrs is intended, Motowori supposes that their names 
liail its origin in a comparison of their habits with those of the spider. 
Put it were surely more rational to regard it as a corrupt. on of tsitchi- 
^^ouiorij “ earth-Z^/.rrVrj'/’ a designation as obvious as it is appropriate. The 
“Chronicles” describe one tribe of them as “being sliort in stature, and 
having long arms and legs like pigmies.” For a further discussion of 
the subject see Motowon’s Commentary, Vol. XIX, pp. 30.31, the “Per- 
petual Commentary on the Chronicles of Japan,” Vol. VlII, p. 35, the 
“ Ton-yat' Vol. XX, s, v. kumc and the “ Examination of Difficult Words/’ 
Vol. II, pp. 55 
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3. 'llie original term is tahent which might also he rendered 

‘‘bandit/* or “robber cliief.” 

4. The import of this poem is too clear to stand in need of explana- 
tion. The word fnitsiimitsushi\ here rendered “ augustly powerful ” in 
accordance with Moribe’s view, is understood by Motowori to mean 
“ perfectly full,” in allusion to the fully 01 perfectly round eyes of the 
deity Kume, to whose name he supposes there to be a reference. 
Mabuchi, on Ihe'other hand, explains the word to signify “young and 
flourishing.” But Moribe’s view ))oth of this and of the import of htnie 
a? “ warriors ” seems so greatly preferable to any other, that the translator 
has not hesitated to follow him [conf. Sect. XXXIV, Note 7). 'i'he 
^’•children of the warriors” are of course the warriors themselves. Wilh 
regard to the signification of the two kinds of swords here mentioned it 
has, however, been thought best to adhere to the usual view, and Note 
10 to Sect. XXXIV should be referred to. 


[sect. XLIX. — EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART. VI. — THE PRINCE 
OF TOMI AND THE SHIKI BRETHREN).] 

After this, when about to smite the Prince of Torni/ 
he sang, saying: i P3 

‘‘The children of the augustly powerful 
army will smite and finish the one stem 
of smelly chive in the millet-field, — the 
stem of its root, both its root and 
shoots.'”^ 

Again he sang : 

“ The Cfino'er, winch the children of the 
augustly powerful army planted near 
the hedge, resounds in the mouth. I 
shall not forget it. I will smite and 
finish it.”" 
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144 Again he sang, saying : 

'' Like the turbdiidcc creeping round the 
great rock in the sea of Ise [on which 
blows] the divine wind, [so] will we 
creep round, and smite and finish them/*'^ 

Again when he smote Shiki the Elder Brother and 
Shiki the Younger Br other,'’ the august army was tem- 
porarily exhausted. Then he sang, saying : 

“ As we fight placing our shields in a 
row, going and watching from between 
the trees on Mount Inasa, oh ! we are 
famished. Ye keepers of cormorants, 
the birds of the island, come now to 
our rescue ! 


1. See Sect. XLIV, Notes 2S et Tlie apparent want of sequence 
in this portion of tlie narrative is not noticed Ijv Motowori. We might 
endeavour to harmonize it by supposing that after having slain the 

earth spiders/’ etc, tiie Emperor Jiiu-mu turned round again to fight 
AMtli tlie Prince of Tomi, ^\ho liad harrassed him in the earlier portion 
of liin. career as conqueror of Central Japan. 

2. The wild chive growing among the millet is of course the enemy, 
the Piince of Toini and his host; and the gi^^t of the S<mg is that the 
Imperial tro'ips will smite and de'^troy them root and iiranch. Tlie com- 
mentators suppose the simile to have been taken from the fields of millet 
winch Jim-mu’» trnop> planted for their sub'^istence during the long drawn 
out campaigns of early days. — d'lie stem of it'^ root,” so ne ga moto, is 
a curious expression, wdnch perhaps best accounted for by Moribe’s 
‘'Upposition that w’e ha\e liere a pun on Sufie ga niofo^ ‘‘ Sune’s house,” 
Sune being a natural abbreviation of Xngostine, the name of the Prince 

Tomi ('iee Sect. XLIV, N'ote 2S). 

3. The sense of this Song is : ‘*1 shall not foiget tlie bitterness of 
seeing my brother slam by Prince Nagasune's arrow (see tlie latter part 
of Sect. Xr.lVy The word hazhikami, here rendered ginger in accordance 
with Motowori s dictum, is taken by Monbe to s^gnTy the xanthoxvlon. 
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‘‘Resounding in the mouth is a curious phrase here used to express 
bitterness. 

4. Motowori thus paraphrases this Song : “ As the innumerable 

Htrbinidos [-shells] creep round the great rock, so will I with the myriads 
of the Imperial host encompass the Prince of Tomi on every side, that 
there may be no outlet whereby he can escape.” The shell here mentioned 
is a kind of small conch, Kamn-kaze noy lit. “of divine wind,” is the 
Pillow-Word for Ise, and is of disputed derivation, as is the word Ise 
itself. The curious reader should refer to Fujihara no 11 ikom arc’s Inquiry 
into the Meaning of the Names of All the Province ” s.v, for the legend 
to which the name of Ise and its Pillow- Word were anciently traced and 
other conjectures on the point. The “ great rock ” here mentioned is 
not otherwise known. 

5 . Ye-shiki and Otoshiki, Shiki is the name of a district in the 
province of Vamato. 

6. This Song is a request for provisions made by the Emperor to 
some hshermen, who were working their cormorants along the mountain- 
streams. Moribe refers it to an inc dent, not in the war, but in the hunt, 
and interprets differently the word here, in accordance with its usual mean- 
ing and with older authority, rendered “as we fight.” He attributes to it 
the sense of “ as we put our shields together,” and thinks that the poet 
may have compared to shields the trunks of the trees. According to this 
view, the Song should be viewed rather as a joke. It may be mentioned 
that there is good authority for considering the word tata namete, “ placing 
shields in a row,” as a Punning Preface or Pillow- Word for words com- 
mencing with i [i being the Root of rr//, to shoot ”), so that Moribe’s 
explanation need not involve any tautology. It seems however somewhat 
far-fetched.— The position of mount Inasa is uncertain, and the name 
itself of obscure derivation. 


[sect. r.. — EMPEROR JIM>MU (PART VH. — THE EMPIRE 
P.\CIFIEn).] 

So then His Augustness Nigi~hayabi‘ waited on and 
said to the august child of the Heavenly Deity : As 

I heard that [thou], the august child of the Heavenly 
Deity, hadst descended from Heaven, I have followed 
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down to wait on thee.” Forthwith presenting to him the 
heavenly symbols,- he respectfully served him. So His 
Aiigustncss Nigi-hayabi wedded the Princess of Tomi," 
145 sister of the Prince of Tomi, and begot a child, His 
Augustness Umashi-ma-ji."^ (He was the ancestor of the Chiefs of 
the Warrior-Clan,'> of the Grandees of Hodznmi,^ and of the Grandees of 
the Xeck-Clan.y So having thus subdued and pacified the 
savage Deities, and extirpated the unsubmissive people, 
[His Augustness Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko] dwelt at the 
palace of Kashibara'*’ near Unebi,'* and ruled the Empire^'* 


1. Tlie component parts of this name, rendered according to the 
analogy of that in Sect. XXXTIT, Note 5, may be interpreted to signiX 
“ Plenty-Swift.” The genealogy of this god is not known. 

2. I.e , the swords, quivers, bow, and arrows mentioned in Sect. 
XXXIII, ns having been brought down from Heaven by the divine 
attendants of the Emperor Jim-mu’s grandfather. 

3. Tomi-va-bime. Tlie syllable is inexplicable, but perhaps merely 
an Expletive. 

4. The signification of this name is by no means clear; but, rendered 
according to the characters with which it is written in the “ Chronicles,” 
U would mean “Savoury-True-Hand.” 

5. Mononohe no munazhi. This and the two following are of course 
“gentile names.” 

6 . Ilodzumi no omi. Ilodzumi, which is the name of a place, signifies 
“ rice-ears piled up. 

7. Une-be no omi. The interpretation of this name is given accord- 
ing to Hotowori, who explains that the members of this family, — in 
particular the female members, — waited at the Emperor’s table, and wore 
veils over their neck^ when so employed. The name is commonly 
Corrupted to uneme. 

8. Better known as Kashihabara. The name signifies “oak -moor,” 
or rather “ a place planted with oaks.” This is usually, though whhout 
sufficient foundatitm, reckoned the earliest of the historical capitals of 
Japan. It is in Vamato. 

9* Unebi is the name of a hill in Yamato, The etymology of the 
word is obscure. 
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lo. I.e.i “ ruled the Empire fioin his palace of Kashibara near Uiiebi. 
For the expression (literally “ [all] beneath fleaven ’*), here rendered 

“ Empire/’ see Sect. XXVII, Xote 1 3. 


[sect. LI. — EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART. VUl. — HE WEDS 

i-suke-yori-hime).] 

So when he dwelt in Himuka, [His Augnstness Kamu- 
yaniato ' ihare -biko] wedded^ Princess Ahira/ younger 
sister of the Duke of Wobashr’ in Ata,^’ and begot child- J 4 ^> 
ren : there were two,^ — PI is August ness Tagishi-mimi,^’ 
next His Augustness Kisu-mimi." But when he sought 
for a beautiful maiden to make her his Chief Empress,*' 

His Augustness Oho-kume said : ‘‘ There is here a 

beauteous maiden who is called the august child of a 
Deity is that the Princess Seya-datara,^ daughter of 
MizokuhP" of Mishima,^^ was admired on account of her 
beauty by the Great-Master-of-Thiugs the Deity of 
Miwa,‘‘^ qui, quum pulchra puella oletum fecit, in sagittam 
rubro [colore] fucatam se convertit, et ab inferiori parte 
cloaca: [ad usum] faciendi oleti virginis privatas partes 
transfixit. Tunc pulchra virgo consternata est, et surrexit, 
et trepide fugit. Statim sagittam attulit, et juxta thala- 
muni posuit. Subito [sagitta] formosus adolescens facta 147 
est, qui c'to pulchram puellam sibi in matrimonio junxit, 
et filiam procrcavit nomine Hoto-tarara-i-susugi-hime ’ 
et est nomen alternativami Hime-tatara-i-suke-yori'hime.^'^ 

{Id eat posterior mutatio nominis, quoniam abliorruit facere mentioneiu 
privaiaium partium). So therefore she is called the august 
child of a PJ^eity. Hereupon seven beauteous maidens 
were out playing on the moor of Takasazhi,^"" and I-suke- 
yori-hime’*’ was among them. His Augustness Ohokumc, 
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seeing I-suke-yori-hime, spoke to the Heavenly Sovereign 
in a Song, saying : 

‘‘ Sev'^en maidens on the moor of Taka- 
sazhi in Yamato ; — which shall be in- 
terlaced? 

Then I-suke-yori-hime was standing first among the 
beauteous maidens. Forthwith the Heavenlv Sovereign, 
having looked at the beauteous maidens, and knowing 
in his august heard® that I-suke-yori-hime was standing 
in the very front, replied by a Song, saying ; 

Even [after nought but] a fragment[ary 
glimpse], I will intertwine the lovely 
[one] standing in the very front. 

Then His August ness Ohokume informed I-suke-yori- 

148 hi me of the Heavenly Sovereign’s decree, whereupon she, 

seeing the slit sharp eyes^*^ of His Augustness Ohokume, 

sang in her astonishment, saying : 

‘‘ ? ? 

a ? ? 

‘‘Wherefore the slit sharp eyes?”“^ 

Then His Augustness Ohokume replied by a Song, 
saying : 

“ My slit sharp eyes [are] in order to 
find the maiden immediately."'' 

So the maiden said that she would respectfully serve 
[the Heavenly SovercigJi],”'^ Hereupon'^ the house of 
Her Augustness^'^ Tsuke-yori-hime was on [the back of] 
the River Sawi.^ The Heav^enly Sovereign made a pro- 
gress to the abode of I-3uke-yori-hime, and augustly slept 

149 [there] one night. ^ (The reason why that river was called the River 
Sawi was that on the River’s banks the mountain -lily-plant grew in abun- 
dance, So the name of the mountain -lily- plant was taken, and the de- 
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signatioQ of River Sawi [bestowed]. The name by which the mountain* 
lUy-plant was originally called was sciwV). Afterwards, when I- 
suke-yori-hime came and entered into the palace, the 
Heavenly Sovereign sang augustly saying: 

In a damp hut on the reed-moor hav- 
ing spread layer upon layer of sedge 
mats, we two slept ! 

The names of the august children thus born were : 
His Augustness Hiko-ya-wi,^^ next His Augustness Kaniu- 
ya-wi-minii,^ next His Augustness Kamu-nuna-kalia-mimr'' 

(Three Deities. ^2 


1. Or, had wedded ; for the episrjde here related must be supposed 
to have taken place before Jim-mu and his army started eastward on 
their career of conquest. 

2. Ahira-hime, Ahira is supposed by Motowon to be the name of 
a place in Satsuma. Its etymology is quite obscure. 

3. Wobashi no kimi. Wobashi is supposed by JMotowori to be the 
name of a place in Satsuma. The characters wdth which it is generally 
wTitten mean “ small bridge.’’ 

4. Ata is a place in Satsuma. 

5. Or, there were two Deities.’’ The character employed is not 
that which itself actually signifies “deity,” but is the Auxiliary Numeral 
for divine beings. 

6. I.e., perhaps “ rudder-ears.” 

7. Motowori adduces good reasons for believing this name to he but 
a slightly altered form of the preceding one, and for holding that in the 
original form of the tradition there was but one child mentioned, 

8. See Motowori’s Commentary, Vol. XX, pp. 10-13, reasons 

for thus interpreting the characters in the text. Elsewhere it has 

generally, for the sake of convenience, been simply rendered “ Empercs-^.” 

9. Seya-daUira-hime, The signification of the name is obscure. 
Motawori supposes Seya to be a place and tatara {ni^ori'fA to daiard) 
perhaps a plant written with the Chinese character said by Dr. 
Williams in his “ Syllabic Dictionary ” to be possibly a species of 
HeUrotropa^ 

10. It IS uiicertaiu whether this name should, or should not, be 
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regarded ^ properly that of a place. The meaning is equally obiacurc. 
The Chinese characters with which it js here written signify ditch- 
eater,” whereas those employed in the “ Chronicles ” signify “ c itch- 
stake.” Perhaps both transcriptions are simply phonetic. 

11. A district in the province of Tsu (Settsu ,. The name signihes 
three islands.” 

12. Alnva-no-oko-tnoHO-mushi'/io-kami, This god is supposed to be 
identical with Oho*kuni-nushi (the ‘-Master of the Great Land,” see end 
of Sect. XX and following Sects.), The rigidly literal rendering of the 
name as here given would be “ the Deity Great Master of 1 hings of 
Miwa but the more intelligible version here given represents the Japanese 
author’s meaning. For the traditional etymology of Miwa see the story 
related in Sect LXV. 

13. Iloto significat partes privatas. Verbi tatara sensum supra s. v. 
Seya'daiara^himi pertractavimus. I est vox expletiva. Susn^i sensjs esl 
“ trepide fiigiens ” flnne indicat regiam puellam. 

14. /.£?., Princess Tatara- Starticd-Good-Princess. 

15- Ktymology obscure. 

j 6. An abbreviated foim of the princc^rs's alternative name. 

17. The meaning of this Song is: “ To ^^hlch of the seven maidens 
now disport iig themselves on the moor of Takasa/hi shall I convey the 
Kmperor’s command to come that lie may make Iier his consort, aiul 
sleep with his arms intertwined in hers?” — Motowori, overlooking the 
difference between >}iaku^ which is the w'ord in the text, and the ni^ord<c.Ci. 
form tna^u met with in some other passages, misinterprets the last clause 
thus: “Which shall be sought?” He makes the same mistake in his 
explanation of tlie next Song. 

18. /.<?., having a presentiment.” 

19. The translation of this Song follow's Monbe’a exegesis. Molowori 

interprets it thus : “ Well, well ! I will seek the lovely one standing in 

tiie very front.” As here rendered, the little poem U quite clear, — simply 
a elecla ration on the Kmperor s part that he w’ill make the girl standing 
in front his wife, 

20. the original of the phrase here rendered “sbt 
sliarp eyes,” is obscure and variously understood by the commenlalors. 
Moribe supposes the god to liave w'orn a casque with a vizor, and the 
sht to have been made in the latter, and not actually in, or rather near, 
he eyes. It should how'ever be observed that, though the Japanese w'ord 

means “ to slit,” the Chinese character in the text properly signifies 
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“ to battoo (or brand) with ink,” and is used with that meaning at the 
end of Sect. CXLTX, and elsewhere in the ancient books. The present 
writer, after comparing vatious passages in which the term occurs, ‘thinks 
that W'e mat" understand a tattooing of the outer corners of the -eyes, 
which w'ould give to the latter the appearance of being long and - sharp, 
or, if the tattooing were very dark, of being actually slit. 

21. The first lines of this short poem are so hopelessly unintelligible 
that the commentators are not even agreed as to how the. syllable com* 
posing them should be divided into words. For the straits to wdiich 
Motowori and his predecessors were driven in their efforts to obtain some 
plausible signification, see his Commentary, Vok XX, pp. 27-29, and for 
Moribe’s totally divergent interpretation see “ It/z/i no Koio-waki^' Vol 

PP* 3 ^* 3 1 - It is not worth while to quote here more such conjec- 
tures. — For the doubt attaching to the precise significaton of the w'ords 
rendered by “ slit sharp eyes,” see the preced ing Note. 

22. The signification of this Song is as plain as that of the preceding 
one is obscure. 

23. Q-d.^ as his wife. 

24. This initial expression is meaningless. 

2^. Having become the EmperoFs consort, this Honorific title is 
now prefixed for the first time to her name. 

26. Sa 7 i’t\ as we learn from the compiler's note l>clow, 
was the name of a kind of lily. 

27. laterally, “ one sojourn.” 

28. The signification of this Song is: “Now indeed thou comest to 
share the majesty of the palace. But the beginning of our intimacy w'as 
on that night when I came to thy humble dw'elling on the red-growm 
moor w'here, when we slept together, we had to pile mat npon mat to 
keep out the damp.” — The translator has followed Moribe’s interpretation 
throughout. Moto'wori takes in the sense of ‘‘ugly” the word here 
rendered “ damp,” and all the previous commentators give a different 
explanation of the words iva saya shiklte^ here translated by “ spreading 
layer upon layer.” d'liey take them to mean spreading more and more 
cleanlily.” 

29. This name may signify “ prince eight-w'ells.” But the inter* 
pretation of ya ivi as “ eight w’ells ” in his and the following name is 
doubtful. 

30. This name may signify “ divine*eight-w'ells-ears.” But' see preced. 
ing Note. 
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31. This name may signify clivine-lagoon-river ears/* But peilmps 
Xuna kaha is the name of a place. 

32. The character in the text is not actually “ Deity/* but hashira^ 
the Auxiliary Numeral for Deities, which is constantly throughout these 

Records ’* used in speaking of members of the Imperial family. 


[sect. LII. EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART. IX — TROUBLES WHICH 

FOLLOWED HIS DECEASE) ] 

So when, after the decease of the Heavenly Sovereign,^ 
150 the elder half-brother, His Augiistness Tagisht-mimi," 
wedded^ the Empress I-suke-yori-hime, he plotted how 
he might slay his three younger brethren, pending which 
their august* parent l-sulce-yori-hime lamented, and made 
[the plot] known to her august children by a Song. 
The song said : 

“ From the River Savvi the clouds have 
risen across, and the leaves of the trees 
have rustled on Mount Unebi : the wind 
is about to blow/’^ 

Again she sang, saying: 

‘^Ah! What rest on Mount Unebi as 
clouds in the day-time, will surely blow 
as wind at night-fall, [whence] the 
rustling of the leaves!”*' 

When hereupon her august children, hearing and know- 
ing [of the danger], were alarmed and forthwith were 
about to slay Tagishi-mimi, His Augustness Kamu-nuna- 
kaha-mimi said to his elder brother His Augustness 
Kamu-ya-wi-mimi : “ Thy dear Augustness, [do thou] 

take a weapon, and go in and slay Tagishi-mimi.” So 
he took a weapon and went in, and was about to slay 
him. But his arms and legs trembled so, that he was 
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unable to slay him. So then the younger brother His 
Augustness Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi begged [to be allowed] 
to take the weapon which his elder brother held, and 15 1 
went in and slew Tagishi-mimi, So again, in praise of 
his august name, he was called His Augustness Take- 
nuna-kaha-mimi/ Then His Augiistness Kamu-ya-wi- 
mi mi resigned [in favour of] the younger brother His 
Augustness Take-nuha-kaha-mimi, saying: '‘I could irt 
slay the foeman ; but Thine Augustness was at once 
able to slay h'm. So, though I be the elder brother, it 

is not right that I should be the superior.'* Where- 
fore do Thine Augustness be the superior, and rule [all] 
beneath the Heaven. F w ll assist Thine Augiistness, 
becoming a priest, and respectfully serving thee.’* 

1. /.e., the Emperor jim-mu. His decease is not otherwise specially 
mentioned ; hut a formula at the end of the Section, which is repeated 
viuiatis mtiiaudis in the case of each Emperor, tells us the number of 
years he lived or reigned, and the place of his sepulture. Throughout 
these “ Records,’^ much matter is olen placed in the reign of a Monarch 
already deceased, and which, according to our ideas, wouUl more naturally 
be narrated under the heading of his successor. 

2. Who was the deceased Emperor’s son by Princess Ahira (see 
Sect. LI, Note 6,) and consequently step-son to the Empress and half- 
brother to her three sons. 

3. This is the meaning of the Chinese character in the text. 

Motowori tries to save the If in press -Dowager's reputation for conjugal 
fidelity by rendering it in his reading by a word signify ing “raped." 

4. See Sect. XXII, Note 4. 

5. 'Jlie import of this metaphorical poem, taken in its context, is 
too clear to need much comment. 1 he rising of the clouds and the 
rustling of the leaves may be supposed to represent the murderer’s 
preparations, and the blowing of the wind his actual onslaught. 

6. The meaning of this Song is: “ Tlie would-he murderer remains 
quiet during the day-time like the clouds hanging to the mountain-side; 
but at night he will burst upon you like the storm-wind. Already I 
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hear the leaves begin to rustle; already he is gathering his men together.” 

7. The word take prefixed to the name of this prince signifies 
“ brave.” 

8. /if., either “ superior to thee,” or as Motowori understands the 
phrase, “ ihe superior of all,” sell, the Emperor. 

9. Though the elder brother, he here uses the humble character ||| 
servant,” to show his respect and deference. 

10. Literally, “ a person who shuns,” q,d. who shuns all pollution, 
and avoids certain food at certain seasons. Conf. the gentile name Imi~be 
commented on in Sect. XXX III, Xote 32. 


[sect. LIII. — emperor JIM-MC (PART X. — GENEALOGIES).] 

So 1 1 is Augustness Hiko-ya-wi (is the ancestor of the Chief- 
tains of Mamuta,! and of the Chieftains of Teshima 2.) His August- 
ness Katttu-ya-\vi-mimi (is the ancei^tor of the Grandees of 
Oho,'"^ of the Chieftains of the Tribe of Chihisako,^ of the chieftains of 

52 the Tribe of Sakahi,'* of the Dukes of Hi,^> of the Dukes of Ohokida," of 
the Dukes of Aso,' of the Chieftains of the Granaries of Tsukushi,i^ of 
the Grandees of the Sasaki TribeJ*^ of the Rulers of the Tribe of Sazaki,^* 
of the Rulers Wo-Hatsuse,i 2 of the Suzerains of Tsuke,^''^ of the Rulers 
uf the land of Iyo,u of the Rulers of the land of Shinanu,t'> (d the Rulers 
of the land of Ihaki in Michinoku,’<‘ of the Rulers of the Land of Xaka 

53 in }Iilachi,u of the Rulers of the land of Xagasa,i‘^ of the Suzerains of 
Funaki in Ise 3 ‘^ of the Grandees of X'iha in Wohari ,20 and of the Gran- 
dees of Shirnada.) 2 t 


I. Mamuta no mnrazhi. Mamuta is said to have been a ])lace in 
the province of Kahachi. The etymology of the name is obscure. 

2 I'eshinia no nntrcizhi, Teshima is said to have been a place in 
the province of Tsu (Settsu). The name may signify “luxuriant island.’* 

3. Oho fio o?ni. f fiio is said to have been a place in the province 
of Vamato. The name is mostly written with characters signifying “vast ” 
t»r “numerous.” 

4. Chihisako-he no mitrazhi. Chihisako is said to have been a place 
in the province of Etchiu. But the name of this family has also been 
traced to an incident mentioned in the “Newly Selected Catalogue of 
lamily Names” as having occurred in the reign of the Emperor Yu- 
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nyaku, when, owing to a verbal enor, a tax was collected in children 
instead of in cccocns. The monarch, amused at the mistake, is said to 
have granted to the I ax- collect or the gentile name ’’ of Chihisako^ i,e. 
“Little Child.” 

5. Sakahi-be no mnhazhi. ^akahi signifies “boundary,” and this 
“ gentile name ” is traced to the fact, mentioned in the “ Newly Selected 
Catalogue of Family Names,” that the founder of the family distingui>hed 
himself by setting up boundary-marks on the frontiers of different provinces 
in the reign of the Emperor In-giyo (first half of the fifth century of the 
Christian era). 

6 . Hi no kind. Hi (^) is the name of a province (now two 
provinces) in the south- western island of Tsukiishi. It is first mentioned 
m Sect. V, Note 17. 

7. Ohokida no kwd, C hokida is the name of a district in the 
province of Toyo. 

8. Aso no hind. Aso is the name of a district in Higo, containing 
a celebrated volcano. 

9. Tstiknshi no ndyake no nninizhi. 

10. Sazaki-be no omi. This name is connected by the compiler of 
the “Newly Selected Catalogue of Family Names” with that of the 
Emperor Nin-toku (Oho-sa/aki no Mikoto), for which see Sect. CIV, 
Note 18. 

.11- Sazaki-bc no miyatsuko. 

12. Jfo hd/siise no iniyatsiiko. ihis name is connected with that 
of the Empeior Mu-retsu, whose name was Wo-Hatsuse no Waka-Sazaki. 

1 3. 'I\iike no ataJie. Tsuke is the name of a place in Vamato. 

14. Ivo no kind no miyatsuko. For tlie province of Tyo see Sect. V, 
Note 2b. 

15* ShiiuviH no knni no miyatsuko. For the province of Sid nan n 
[Sninano) see Sect. XXXII, Note 26. 

16. jMichinokii no Ihaki no knni no miyatsuko. A popular deriva- 
tion of Michinoku is from michi no knni, “ the country of the road 
l.ut a mote likely one, sanctioned liy Motow’ori, is from michi no okii^ the 
furthest or more distant part of the road” i For the w*ord “ road,” as here 
used, conf. Sect. LXV, Note 2.). It was fur many centuries, and is still 
in poetry, a vague name for the entire noUh of Japan, Ihaki, sometimes 
considered a province, and at others only ranking as a district, formed its 
south-eastern portion along the Pacitic sea-board. The name aems to 
signify “rock (or hard)-castle.” 
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17. Hitachi no naka no hunt no tni\atzuko. Hitachi is a province 
to the south of Iliaki. Motowori quotes more than one traditional deriva- 
tion of its name, the best of ^^h ch, taken from the old Topography of 
the province, is hita^niichi^ plain road,’^ referring to the level nature of 
that part of the country. Naka is the name of a district. The word 
signifies “ middle,” and may have arisen from the fact of the district 
bearing it being situated between two considerable rivers. . 

18* Nagasa no knni no miyatsttko. Nagasa is a district in that por- 
tion of the old province of Kadzusa which was in very early historical 
times cut off from the little province of Aha. The impoit of the 
name is not clear, 

19. Jse no Ftinaki no atahe. For Ise see Sect, XLIX, Note 4. Of 
Funaki nothing is known. The characters with which the name is written 
signify “boat-tree.” 

20. Ohari no Atha no onii, Wohari is one o^ the central provinces 
of Japan, d he name is of uncertain origin. Niha is the name of a 
district, and is of uncertain origin. 

21. Shimada no onii, Shimada is the name of a district in W'ohari, 
and signifies “island rice-fields.” 


[sect. UV. — EMPEROR JIM-MU (PART XT. — HIS .\GE AKD 
PLACE OF burial) ] 

His Augustness Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi ruled the Km- 
pire. Altogether the august years of this Heavenly 
Sovereign Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko were one hundred 
and thirty-seven.’ His august mausoleum is on the top 
ol the Kashi Spur on the northern side of Mount Unebi.“ 


1. i’he author’s confused style must not here mislead the student. 
It ib after the decease of the Plmperor Jim- mu (Kamii-yamato-ihare-biko), 
who attains to the age of a hundred and thirty-seven, that the Emperor 
Su\si-zei (Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi) begins to rule. 

2. f or i nebi see Sect. LI, Note 9* Kashi signifies “ oak.” The 
word rendered “spur” is u>o. 
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[sect. LV. — EMPEROR SUI-ZEI.] 

His Augustness Kamu-nuna-kaha-mimi dwelt at the 
palace of Taka wok a in Kadzuraki/ and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Kaha-mata-bime,” an- 
cestress of the Departmental Lords of Shiki,^ and begot 154 
an august child : His Augustness Shiki-tsu-hiko-tama-de- 
mi** (one Deity). The Heavenly Sovereign's august years 
were forty-five. His august mausoleum is on the Mound 
of Tsukida.'"^ 

1. In the province of Vamato. Takn'ivoka signifies “high mound.” 
Kadzttraki means “pueraria castle,” a name accounted for by a legend in 
the “ Chronicles,” which relates how an earth -spider was caught in this 
place by means of a net made of pueraiia tendrils. Kadzaraki was the 
name, not only of a town, but of a district. 

2. the Princess of Kahamata, a place in Kahachi, The name 
signifies “ river-fork.” For the omiss'on in this and a few other places 

the words “ daughter of,” etc., which might be expected instead of 
“ ancestress,” see Motowori’s Commentary, Vol. KXT, p. 4. 

3. Skiki no agata-nushi, Shiki is in Yamato. The signification 
of the name seems to be “ stone castle.” 

4. Shiki-tsu-kiko signifies “ Prince of Shiki.” Mo to won believes 
Tamade to be in like manner the name of a place, while he interprets mi 
as the common abbreviation of the Honorific (?) mi mi. 

5. A place in Yamato. Molowori derives the name from tsuki 
modern foki)^ the ibis,” and ia, “ rice-field.” 


[bECT. LVT. — EMPEROR AN-NEl.] 

Hib Augustness Shiki-tsu-hiko-tama-de-mi dwelt in the 
palace of Ukiana at Kata-shiha,^ and ruled the Empire, 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Akuto-lnme,” daughter 
of the Departmental Lord Haye," elder brother of Kaha- 
mata-bime, and begot august children : His Augustness. 
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Toko-ne-tsu-hiko-irone/ next His Augustness Oho-yamato- 
hiko-SLiki-tomo/' next His Augustness Shiki-tsinhiko,® Of 
the august children of this Heavenly Sovereign, — three 
Deities, — His Augustness Oho-yamato-hiko-suki-tonio 
[was he who afterwards] ruled the Empire. There were 
two Kings,' children of the next [brother], His August- 
155 Shiki'tsu-hiko. One child'^ bvas the ancestor of the Terri- 

torial Lords of Suchi in Iga,"^ of the Territorial Lords of Nabari,^*’ and 
of the Territorial Lords of Minu) jU child, His AugUStness 

\Va-chi-tsumi/' dwelt in the palace of IMiwi in Ahaji.*' 
So this King had two daughters : the name of the elder 
was Hahe-irone,’’^ and another name for her was Her 
Augustiiess Princess Oho-yamato-kuni-aie the name of 
the younger was Hahe-irodod' 1 he Heavenly Sovereign’s 
august years were forty-nine. Augustum mausoleum est 
in privatis partibus Montis Uiiebid^ 

1. In Kahachi : iiki-a/ia iignihes ‘-floating hole.” Kata-shiha is 
said to signify “ hard rock ” [fcata-iha ] ; but this seems doubtful, and the 
leading given by the characters in the text is not Kula-shiha^ but Kata- 
shiho. 

2. /. e., Piinccss of Akuto, or Akuta, — for the latter form of the 
name is more common. There exists a place thus called in Settsu. The 
derivation of the word is obscure. 

3. A'^ata-nushillaye. The reading of this name is obscure, and its 
derivation uncertain. 

4. Irene signifies “ elder brother ” or “ elder sister.” The rest of 
tlie compound is obscure. 

5. The first three elements of the compound signify “ Great \'ama(o 
I’rmce.” The last twn are obscure, but Moto^^<>ri ident'-fies (see Note 
3 to preceding Sect.) 

b. /.c’., “Prince of .sliiki”; so called, it i'' supposed, with referm.e 
to the place of residence of his grandfather. 

7. dhe character thus translated is 3 E> which “King” is the 
original and proper signification. To judge by some other passages in the 
ancient histones, it had not yet m the Slh century altogether paled to 
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the ksser meaning of “ prince/’ which has belonged to it in later tiinev 
when denoting Japanese personages. It is still, as' far- as possible, used 
to denote the rulers of all countries excepting Japan, the zealous admirers 
of the native literature and institutions even designating by it the Em- 
peror of China, W'ho, one \vould have thought, had a special right to the. 
more Honorific title of Emperor, which h’s own subjects were the first to 
invent. On the whole, there^'ore, ‘‘ King ” seems to be the most appro- 
priate re!-'dering. The characters H'.'iC analogy, rendered ‘-Queen.’’ 

8. The text has ‘‘ descendant ” ; but it must here be corrupt or at 
least faulty, as may be seen by the omission of the proper name. 

9. /g-a Jio Stichi no inakl. The etymology of /ga and that of Suchi 
are alike obscure. See however Motowcri’s Commentary, Vol. XXI, p, 
13, for the traditional derivation o^ the former. It is the name of a 
small province which in very ancient times formed part of the province 
of Tse. 

10. Nabari no inaki. Nabari is in Iga. The name signifies, “‘hiding.’’ 

11. Minu no inaki. Minu, not to be confounded wnth the province 
of the same name, is a place in Iga. The name probably signifies “three 
moors.” 

12. /.<?., the other child. 

13. Alotowori reads Chichitsiiini. In any case, the name remains 
obscure. 

14. For Ahaji see Sect. VI, Note 3. J/i‘ 7 t>i signifies “august w-ell,” 
and the name is traced to the custom of bringing water from the Inland 
of Ahaji for use in the Imperial Palace, as mentioned in Sect. CXXIX of 
the present work, and elsewhere in the early liteiature, 

15. Jrone means “ elder sister.*’ /lake is of uncertain import, it 
being written with completely different characters in the two histories. 

16. Oho-vamato-kiim-are-hinie-no-mikoto. Oho-yamato kiini signifies 
“the land of Great Vamalo.” and hirne signifies “princess” or “maiden.” 
Motowori suggests that which is an obscure word, may signify “pure.’' 

17. Irodo signifies “younger sister.” For hahe conf. X'ote 15. 

18. Scii. in interior! parte montis, e.g. in spelunca. Motowori ex- 
plain-s the use of the term by re^'erencc to such w'ords as foot^ where the 
name of a portion of the human body is applied to a mountain. In 
Japanese there are other-' besides aski (“ kiot ”), Siuh as itadaki, hara 
and koshi. 
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[sect. LVII. — EMPEROR I“TOKU.] 

His Augustness Oho-yamato-hiko-suki-tomo dwelt in 
the palace of Sakahiwo at Karu/ and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded her Augustness Princess 
Futo-ma-waka,^ another name for whom was Her August- 
ness Princess Ihi-bi,^ ancestress of the Departmental Lords 
of Shiki/ and begot august children : His Augustness 
Mi-ma-tsu-hiko-wake-shine,® next His Augustness Tagishi- 
hiko® (two Deities). So His Augustness Mi-ma-tsu-hiko- 
kawe-shine [was he who afterwards] ruled the Ernpire. 
The next His August ness Tagishi-hiko (was the ancestor of 
the Lords of China, ^ of the Lords of Take in Tajima,'' and of the Terri- 
torial Lords of Ashiwii/> The Heavenly Sovereign's august 
years were forty-five. His august mausoleum is above 
the Vale of Manago by Mount Unebi.^^ 

I. Karu, which still rernains as a village in the province of Yamato, 
was famous down to the early historical days of Japan, being often men- 
tioned by the poets. The derivation of the name is quite uncertain. 
Sakahi-wo probably sign! lies “ boundary mound.” 

3. 2*uto-ma'ivaka-hime'no-7nikoio. The compouiiU signifies “vast, true, 
and young princess.” 

3. Ihi-bi'hime-no-mikoto. The name seems to signify “ rice-sun prin- 
cess.” 

4. See Sect. LV, Note 3. 

5. dlie import of this name is (jbscure. 

fi. y.r., perhaps “ rudder prince.” 

7. Chinn no zvake. For Chinu see Sect. XLIV, Notes 35 and 3'). 

S. Tajima 7to Take no zvake. Motowori tells us that no mention of 
any place called Take in the province of Tajima is to be found in any 
other book. 

Ashiivi no inaki. The same remark applies to this name as to the 
last. The two « gentile names ” here mentioned are equally unknown 
except from this passage. 

lo. Lnebi-yama no Afana^o-dafii, It is in Vam?.to, and is now 
called Masago. Tlie name signifies “ a ^andy place, or desert.” 
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[set. LVIII. — EMPEROR KO-SHO.] 

His Augustness Mi-ma-tsu-hiko-kawe-shine dwelt at 
the palace of Waki-no-kami in Kadzuraki/ and ruled the 
Empire. This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her August- 157 
ness Princess Yoso-tahoy younger sister of Oki-tsu-yoso^ 
ancestor of the Chiefs of Woharl,*^ and begot august 
children ; His Augustness Ame-oshi-tarashi-hiko,^ and 
next His Augustness Oho-yamato-tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi- 
bito^ two Deities) Now the younger brother, His August- 
ness Tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshhbito [was he who afterwards] 
ruled the Empire. The elder brother His Augustness 
Ame-oshi-tarashi-lliko (was the ancestcr of the Grandees of Kasuga,' 
the Grandees of Ohovake.‘‘‘ the Grandees of Aha'a,-^ the Grantiees of 
WonUjio the Grandees of Kak’-no-moto,u the Grandees of Ichihi\vi,i- the 
Grandees of Ohosaha,is the Grandees of Ana,t^ ihe Grandees of 
the Grandees of Hagnri,^‘"» the Grandees of Chita, i' the Grandees of ^^uza,l‘‘ 
the G and es of Tsunus ainad'> the Dukes of Ihitaka in Ise,-^ the Duke^ 
of Ichishi,2i and the Rulers of the I. and of Chika-tsu-Afumi).-^ 

The Heavenly Sovereign’s august years were ninety- 
three. His August mausoleum is on Mount Hakata“'^ at 
Waki-no-kami. 


1. In Vamato. The name of Waki-no-kami is of uncertain deriva- 
t‘on. In the “Chronicles” the Emperor Kd-sho is said to have “dwelt 
at the palace of Ikegokoro at Waki-no-kami,” Eor Kadmraki see Sect* 
LV, Note I. 

2. VosO’tahO'lnnie-no-Tnikoto, Here written phonetically, this name 
appears in the “Chronicles” written with characters to which the significa- 
tion of “ perfectly ornamented princess ” should be attributed to it. 

3. Tlie signification of tliis name is obscure, but it seems to be con- 
nected in some ^^ay with that of the other sister. 

4. llW/dri no mnrazhi. 

5. Le., heavenly great perfect prince.” 

6. I.e,y “ great Yamato perfect prince, country great man,” This 
name appears in an abbreviated form in the next sentence. 
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7. Kasiiga na omi. Kasuga is a celebrated place in the province of 
Vamato. The name is of uncertain origin, though the “ Catalogue of 
Family Names” gives a story referring it to Kasn gaki “lees 

fence.” The curious combination of characters with which Kasuga is 
written, — — may be traced to the Pillow -Word haru-hi no (§^ 0 *^) 
which was not unnaturally prefixed to a name which so much resembled 
the Verb kastimtty “ to be misty” 

S. OJioyake 7to omi. Ohoyake is a place in Vamato. The name 
signifies “great granary.” 

9. Ahata no omi. Ah at a is a place in Yamashiro. The name 
signifies “ millet-field.” 

10. Womt no omi. Wonu is a place in Afumi. The name signifies 
‘■little moor.” 

11. Kakinomoto-uo-ofui. Kaki~no~moto signifies “at the bottom of 
the persimmon-tree,” and the name is said by the compiler of the 
“ Catalogue of Family Names ” to have been granted to this family in 
allusion to a persimmon- tree which grew near their gate. This name 
was rendered illustr'ous in the eighth century by the poet Kakinomolo 
Hitomaro (see the present writer’s “ Classical Poetry of the fapanese,” 
p. 217 et set].). 

12. Ichihhvi no omi. Ichih'wi is m Vamato. The name inav 
signify “oak-well.” 

13. 0 it Osaka no omi. Ohosaka is a place in Bingo. The name 
signifies “great hill, or pass.” 

14. Ana no omi. Ana is a department in Bingo. The name signifies 
“ hole ” or “ cave.” 

15. Taki no omi, Taki is a district in Tamba. The name, which 
is a common one in Japan, means “ water-falls.” 

16. Ila^nri no omi. Haguri is a district in Wohari. 'J’he significa- 
tion of the name is obscure. 

i 7 ‘ C/iita no omi. Chita is a district in Wohari, The signification 
of the name is obscure. 

iS. Muza 710 omi. Mud /.a is a district in Kadzusa. The name 

seems to be a corruption of the Chinese words “warlike archer.” 

19. Tsiinityama no orni. The family, the place, and the significa- 
tion of the name are alike obscure. 

20. he no Ihitaka no kimi, Ihitaka is the name of a district, and 
is traced to the signification of “abundant rice.” 

21. Tchishi no kind. Ichishi is a district in Ise. The signification 
of the name is obscure. 
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22, Chika isii Ajumi 1:0 hiiui-no-miyaisttko. For Chika-tbU-Afumi 
see Sect. XXIX, Note 20. 

23. In Varaato. The signification of the name is obsnre. 


[b-ECr. FIX. — EMPEROR KOAN.] 

His Aug list ness Oho-yamato-tarashi-hiko-kuni-oshi-bito 
dwelt in the palace of Akidzushlma at I\Iuro^ in Kadzu- 
raki, and ruled the Knipire. This Heavenly Sovereign 
wedded his niece Her Augustness Princess Oshika,“ and 
begot august children ; His Augustness Oho-kibi-no-moro- 
susumi," next His Augustness, ^ Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko- 
futo-nP (two Deities). So His Augustness Oho-yaniato-ne- 159 
ko-hiko-futo-ni [was he who afterwards] ruled the 
Empire. The heavenly Sovereign’s august years were 
one hundred and tw^enty-three. His august mausoleum 
is on the Mound of Tamade.^ 


1. In Vainalo. Mitro signifies “cave” or “pit.” Aki-dzushimaj 
“ the Island of the Dragon-Fly,” is frequently used as an alternative name 
of Japan (see Sect. V, Note 26). See also the Emperor VCi-riyaku’s song 
given in Sect. CLVI. 

2 . Osh iki i- hi me- no- m ik do. Tire name Osh ika^ which is oba cu r e , 
appears in the “ Chronicles ” under the form of Os/u\ which has generally 
been interpreted by Metowori (whom the tiaiislator folluw*s) as a corrup- 
tion of ohoshif “ great.” This version of the name makes it hamir ni/e 
with that of the Princess’s father. 

3. See Sect. LX, Note ii. 

4. This name seems to signify ‘‘Great Vamato’s Lord Trince, the 
Wist Jewel.” 

5. Tamade no 'll oka. In Vamato. For this name see Motowori'" 
Commentary, \'ol. \XI, pp. 37 'j'^- 
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[SFXT. LX. — EMPEROR KO-REI.] 

His Augustaess Oho-yamato~ne-ko-hiko-futo-ni dwelt 
at the Palace of Ihodo at Kuruda/ and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her Augustness Prin- 
cess Kuhashi,^ daughter of Ohome,'^ ancestor of the De- 
partmental Lords of Tohochi,^ and begot an august 
child: His Augustness Oho-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-kuni-kurid 
(one Deity). Again he wedded Princess Chiji-haya-ma-waka 
of Kasuga,^ and begot an august child : Her Augustness 
Piincess Chiji-haya' (one Deity). Again wedding Her 
Augustness Princess Oho-yamato-kuni-are,'^ he begot 
august children ; Her Augustness Yamato-to-mo-so-bime 
next his i\ugustness Hiko-sashi-kata-wake next His 
160 Augustness Hiko-isa-seri-biko/^ another name for whom 
is His Augustness Olio-biki-tsu-hiko ; next Yamato-to-bi- 
haya-waka-ya-hime^“ (rour Deities). Again he wedded 
Haheirodo,’’ younger sister of Her Augustness Piincess 
Are, and begot august children, — His Augustness Hiko- 
same-ma,’“‘ next His Augustness Waka-hiko-take-kibi- 
tsu-hiko^' (two Deities). Tile august children of this 
Heavenly Sovereign [numbered] in all eleven Dcitie:!) 
(tive kings and three f|ueen5). So His Augusutliess Olio-yamato- 
ne-ko'hiko-kuni-kuru [was he who afterwards] ruled the 
Ihnpire. The two Deities His Augustness Oho-kibi-tsu- 
hiko and His Augustness W^aka-take-kibi-tsu-hiko together 
set sacred jars^'‘ at the front'" of the River Hi'" in flari- 
ma and, making Harima the mouth of the road,"" sub- 
dued and pacified the Land of Kibi. So His Augustness 
Oho-kibi-tsu-hiko (was the ancestor of the Grandees of Kamu-tsii- 

inichi m Kibi)-i The next, His Augustness Waka-hiko-take- 

kibi-tSU-hiko the ancestor of the Grandees of Shimo-tsu-inichi in 
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Kibi-^ and of the Grandees of Kasa^s). "The next H is AugUStness 
Hiko-sanie-ina (was the ancestor of the Grandees of Uzhika in Harima‘-h) 
The next, His Augustness Hiko-sashi-kata-wake (was the 

ance-tor of the Giandees of Tonaml in Kosht, 2 ') of the Grandees of Ivuiii- 
saki in the Land of d oyOj 26 of the Dukes of Ihobara,^' and of the Mari- 
iiine Suzerains of d'sunuga) The Heav^enly Sovereign's august 
years were one hundred and six. His august mausoleum 
is at Uniasaka at Katawoka. 

1. In Vamato. Iho-do signifies “ hut door,” Knru-da {^Kuroda 
>vould be the more natural reading) signifies “black rice-field.’' 

2. Ktihashi'hinie~}io~ 7 nikoio. The names signifies “ beautiful pnnccss." 

3. This seems to have been originally not a personal name, but the 
name of a place in Wohan. 

4. To-hochi no agaUi-nnshi. Tohochi is a district in Vamato. 'I'he 
name seems to signify “ ten marts.” 

5. This name signifies “great Vaiiiato’b lord ijrincc \sho rules the 
land.” 

6. Kasuga-no-chiji‘hiiya-j)ia-xoaka-hinie, Ihis name probably signifies 
“ the thousand fold brilliant truly young princess of Kasuga.” For Kasuga 
see Sect. LYIII, Xote 7. 

7. Chiji‘haya~hi}He-no- 7 fiikoto^ i.e., probably “ thousand-fold brilliant 
princess.” 

8. Oho-yaf}iato-kiuii‘ar€-hi 7 ne-n 0 ' 7 iiikoto. See Seel. LVI, Note 16 

9. Motowori assigns to this name the signitication of “ Vamato’^ 
hundred thousand-fold illustrious princess.” and has a very long note on 
the subject in Vol. XXI, p. 42, et. seq. 

10. Ihc signification of ibis name is not clear. 

u. I.e^ “prince valorously advancing prince.” 'Ihe alternative 
name signifies “ Great Piince of Kibi,” and both refer to his conquest of 
tlie province of Kibi as related a little further on in this Section. Moto- 
wori gives good reasons for supposing that Oho-kibi-7to-}7io7'0‘Snsitnii^ i.e. 
“He Who Completely Advances in Great Kibi,” is but another form of 
the same name, erroneously inserted in the account of the preceding 
reign Gee .Sect. LIX, Xote 3. 1 

12. /c’., perhaps “ Vamato’s hundred-fold wondrous brilliant young 
ornamental Princess. ” Tne name resembles that of the elder sister. 

13. P'or this and the next following names sec Sect. I.VI, Notes 17 
and 16 respectively. 
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14. Ihib naiue is obscure, and differs from that gjvcn ia the parallel 
passage of the ‘‘Chronicles,” where we read Sashiina. The latter sounds 
more authentic. 

15. I.e., “ the young prince the brave prince of Kibi.” This name 
refers to his conquest of Kibi, as related a few lines further on. 

16. earthenware jars of a moderate size, probably intended to 
hold tlte rice-liquor offered to the gods. Being easily broken, they were 
]danted in the ground up to a certain luight. 

17. The probable meaning of this peculiar expression is “ a bend 
in the river.” 

18. Written with the character ice,” M hich may however be 

only phonetics. No river of this name is anywhere else mentioned as 
llowing through the province of Harima, and one is tempted to suppose 
that there is some confusion with the celebrated river Hi, which figures 
so frequently in the Idzumo cycle of legends. 

19. One of the central provinces of Japan, on the northern shores 
of the Inland Sea. Some derive the name from hagi- tiara, “ lespede/.a 
moor,” while others, connect it wdth tiari, a “needle.” Neither etymology 
has much to recommend it. 

20. I,e.y “ their point of departure.” It must also be remembered 
that “road” came to have the sense of “circuit” or “province,” so that 
we might translate this phrase by “ the commencement of the circuit.” 
Conf. such denominations as Koshi no michi no kuchi, Koshi 710 michi no 
naktjj and Koshi no michi no shiri for what are in modern parlance the 
provinces of Echuen, Ktchiu and Echigo, The region nearest to the 
capital was calkd the mouth, vshile equally graphic designations were 
bestowed cn the more icmot-* districts. It was, as we learn I)y compari- 
son with a passage in the history of the reign of the Emperor Sii-j n (see 
>)ict. LX VI, Note I3j, customary thus to plant earthenware jars in the 
eaith at the point whence an army started on an expedition, this being 
considered a means of invoking upon it the blessing of the gods. Not 
only soj but down to the Middle Ages travellers in general w’ere in the 
hal> t of worshipping at the shrine of the god of roads. For “ road ” in 
the sense of “circuit,” “province,” or “ administrative division ” see Sect- 
lAVI, Note 2. 

21. Kibi no kamu-tiu-michi no omi, Kainuasn-michi i.e., “ the 

Idj per Road ” or “ Circuit,” was the ancient name of the province of 
Bizen lor of a jxirtion ol it\ w’hich formerly waa a part of the Land of 

Kibi. 
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22 . A7^/ f70 $himo‘tiu-f7ikhi ho omi. Sthimo-im-michi mev'jns “ ihe 
lower road,” and was the ancient name of a portion of the province of 
Ihtchiu, which formerly was a part of the land of Kibi. 

23. Kasa no omi^ i.e.^ “Grandees of the Hat,” a “gentile name” 
which is referred by the compiler of the “ Catalogue of Family Names ” 
to an incident in the reign of the Emperor f>-jin, which he however by 
no means clearly relates (^ee Motowori^s Commentary, Vol. XXI; pp. 57-58'. 

24. Harima 710 Uzhika no 077ii. Uzhika is the name of a place. It 
is w’ritten with characters signifying “cow and deer,” but the true deriva- 
tion is quite uncertain. 

25. Koshi no Tojtami no omi. Tonami is a district in Etchiu. 
The signTcat'on of the name is unccitain. 

26. Toyo-ktuii 710 Ktinisaki 7to omi. Knnibaki is a district in Bungo, 
The name seems to signify “ land’s end.” 

27. Ihobara no kimi. Ihobara is a district in Suruga. The signihea- 
tion of the name is obscure. 

28. Tsimuga no ama no atahe. For 'bsunuga see .Sect. Cl, Notes 3 
and 12. Perhaps the name should rather be rendered “ the Suzerains of 
Ama in Tsunuga,” as Ama may, after all, as Motowori suggests, be here 
the name of a place. 

29. In the Province of ^'amato. Kata^woka signifies “ side-mound ” 
t)r “ incomplete mound.” U 77 ta‘Saka signifies “ horse-hill ” or “ horse- 
pass.” Umasaka should perhaps be underbtood as the particular designa- 
tion of a portion of the ascent of Katawolca, which is mentioned in the 
“Chronicles” as the name of a mountain. 


[sect. XLT. — EMPEROR k 5 -GEN.] 

His Augustness Oho-yamato- ne-ko-hiko-kuni-kuru 
dwelt in the palace of Sakaki-bara at Karu,^ and ruled 
the Empire. This heavenly Sovereign wedded Her 
Augustness Ut^u-shiko~me,“ younger sister of His August- 
ness Utsu-shiko-wo;' ancestor of the Grandees of Hodzunii,"* 
and begot august children : His August ness Oho-biko,^ 
next His Augustness Sukuna-biko-take-wi-goro next His 
Augustness Waka-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-oho-bibi* (three DeitiesV 
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Again, wedding Her Aiigustness I-gaka-sliiko-me,^ daughter 
of His Augusfncss Utsu-shiko-wo, he begot an august 
child : His Aiigustness Hiko-futu-oshi-no-makoto.® Again, 
wedding Princess Haniyasu,^*^ daughter of Awotaina^^ of 
Kafuchi, he begot an august child, His Augustness Take* 
hani>yasu-biko‘^ (one Deity). The august children of this 
Heavenly Sovereign [numbered in all five Deities]. So 
His Augustness Waka-yamato-ne-ko-hiko-oho-bibi [was 
he who afterwards] ruled the Empire. The children of 
^^3 his elder brother, His Augustness Oho-biko, were His 
Augustness Take-nuna-kaha-wake^" (ancestor of the Grandees of 
Abe);H next His Augustness Hiko-inakoshi-wake.^^ 
was the a ices‘or o'" the Ihitler His AugUStnesS Hiko- 

futsu-oshi*no-mikoto wedded Princess Takachina of Kadzu* 
raki,’’' young sister of Oho-nabi/'^ ancestor of the Cliiefs 
ot Wohari,^'^ and begot a child : the Noble Uinashi Uchi.*'^ 

(This uas the ance-tor of the Grandees of Uchi jii Vamashiro.yi 

Again, wedding Princess Yama-shita-kageg- younger sister 
of UdzLi-hikog" ancestor of the Rulers of the Lord of 
Kic"* he begot a child, the Noble Tahe-Uchi.-'^ The 
children of this Noble Take-Uchi [numbered] in all nine 
‘^even ma^es and two females), — [namely] the Noble of Hata- 
no-Vashiro,’“'' [who] ("'as the ancestor of the Grandees of Ilata,-' 
of tlie fhandees of Hayashi,-'^ of the Grandees of Ilami,-^ of the Grand es 
of Iloshikaha,"" of the Grandees of A^umi.'U and of the Dakes of the 

iiatsuse Tiihe);"-' next the Noble Kuse-no-Wo-Kara'^'^ ['''^^^] 

(was the ancestor ot the <irandee'> of KoseA-i of the Grandees of tlie 
Sazaki Tribe,"'' and of the firandoes of the Kaiu Tribej;*^*' llCXt the 
Noble Soga no Ishikaha^' [who] ("as the ancestor of the 
Grantees of Soga,"*^ of the Grandees of Kalianobe^'* of the Gran- 
dees of Tarakad'^ of the Grandees of Takamukodi of the Grandees 
of \\oharidad- of the Grandees of Sakiira'.\ and of the 

Grander s o'" Ki-hida};** next the Noble Hegurhno-Tsuku,'*’^ 
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[who] (was the ancestor of the Grandees of Hegurid^" of the Grandees 
of Sa\Aara,‘" and of tlie Uma-mi-kilii Chiefs next the Noblc Ivt- 
nO-Tsiinu'*^ [who] (was the ancestor of the Grandees of of the 

Grandees of Tbunu,‘’t and of the Grandees of Sakamoto i next Prin- 
cess Mato of Kume;*’ next Princess Nu-no-iro next 
Kadzuraki-no-Xagaye-no-sotsu-biko"’ [who] (N\as the ancestor 
of the Grandees of Tamale/’^ of the Grandees of Ikulia,”’" of the Giandees i66 
of Ikuye^'* and of the Grandees of Agina),'^'> moreover [there was] 
the X^oble \Vaku-gO*’^ (the ancestor of the Grandees of Veniiira)/’ 
This Heavenly Sovereign’s august years were fifty-sev'en. 

His august mausoleum is on the mound in the middle 
of the Pool of Tsurugi.'’' 

1. In Yamato. K<_>r Kara see Sect. I.VIf, Note i. 
signilie^ “• boundary moor.'' "* 

2. / i"., perhap'^, the beautiful but alann’ng female.” 

3. /d , perhaps, the beautiful but alarming male.” 

4. JIodz 7 tnii no onu, Yhere are several places called Ilou/imu in 
various provinces. The name appears to signify piling up rice-ears.” 

5. /e'., “great prince.” 

6. Le , “ little prince-tierce-boar-heart,” the boar being known for 
its .savage disposition. 

7. Excluding the la^t member of the compound, this name signifies 
young-A'amato-lord-princc-great.” Bibi is identified by iMoto^^orl with 

tlie w'Oid niinn\ which so often recur'? in proper names ('see Sect. XIII, 
Note iSV 

S. Motowori explains thi? name in the sense of •• brilliant-alarming- 
female,” but some doubt must attach to it. 

9. /.f'., perhaps, “ prince vast -great-t ruth.” 

10. Jlaui-rasii-bitne. This name has already been met with in Sect. 

VII, Xoto 3. Motowori however supposes that in this place Haniyasu 
should be considered to be the name of a place in Yamato. 

11. Le., a man called “green jewel” who lived in the province of 
Kafuclu. 

12. lake signifies brave.'' For the rest of the name see Note 10. 

13. Take sign.fies “brave.” Wake is either “young” or “ luul.” 

I or Xnna-kaha see Sect. FI, Xote 31. 
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I-}.. Abe no omi. There are several places called Abe, and it h 
doubtful to which of them the text here refers. 

15. The signification of inakoshi seems to be “rice-chariot.” Iliko 
is “ prince,” and 7 va/oe either “ young” or “ lord.” 

16. KashiJiade no omi. This name is traditionally referred to an 
incident in the reign of the Emperor Kei-kr>, \\ho is said to have 
bestowed it on one of his attendants who served up to him a particularly 
savoury dish of shell-fish. Butlers ” (perhaps the word might also be 
rendeied “ cooks”) have been mentioned towards the end of Sect. XXXII, 
and again in the legend of Jim-mu’s slaughter of the ‘‘earth-spiders” re- 
lated in Sect. XIATII. 

17. JCahitrakl’iio fakacJiina-biuie-no-mikoto. The signification of Taka- 
china is oliscure. 

18. By aphxresis for OhoAnabi, the form of the name given in the 
‘‘Chronicles of Old Matters of Former Ages,” itself perhaps standing by 
apocope for Oho-ina-hiko, which would signify “ great rice-prince.” 

IQ. ne/ian’ no Murazhi. 

20. Vniashi I'c/ii no sithntie. fwtzi-/// signifies “sweet,” and f V/// is 
the name of a place in Yamashiro. 

21 - Vania Aiiro no l\hi iio omi. 

22. Tlii'-i name may be rendered literally “ the shade beneath the 
mountains”; but the signification is “the glow from the autumn leaves 
on the mountain-side.” 

2 V I.e., probably “ wonderful (or precious) prince.” 

24. Ki no knni no miyafsnho no ay a. 

25. Tako-Vihi no snknne. Va/ce signities “brave,” and (d/12 is the 
name of a district in Vamato. "fhe common, but erroneous, reading of 
this name is T<i/’e no (\-hi no snbune. 'bhe celebrated personage, who 
mav be ^.t\led the MethLi-,elah of japan, U said to have lived during the 
reigns of five Emperors, who themselve-> averaged over a hundred years 
of life eich. IIi-^ own a':^e i-^ vanou'-Iy given as 255, 260, etc. up to 
360 year-. 

26. llata no YaViiro no snkiine. I fata and Yashiro are supposed by 
Motow’ori to be the names of place-, in Vamato. 3 signifies “shrine.” 
Hata is of uncertain derivation. 

27. I fata no omi. 

2S, I/ayashi no omi. llayashi is the name of a pbee in Kawachi, 
and si^n’fies “ fore-t.” 

2Q. Ifami no cmi. There is a I land in Afumi and another in 
damha The signification of the name is obsetre. 
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30. IJoskikaha no o/ni. Ilashikaha is a place in \amato. Ihe 
name signifies star riverf^ 

31. Afnmi 7io ovii. For Afumi see Sect. XXIX, Note 20. 

32. IJatsiise-be no Kimi, For Hatsuse see Sect. CXLIIF, Xote 8. 

33. Kose no IVo-kara no sukunc. Kose i^ the name of a place in 
Vaniato. The meaning of \Vo*kara is obscure. 

34. Kose no oini. 

35. Sazakibe no omi. See Sect. LI II, Note 10. 

36. Kiirube no omi. 

37. Soga no Ishikaha no sukune. Soga is a place in Varnati^, and 
Lhikaha a district in Kahachi. In cases like this it must generally be 
presumed that the family had two seats, or was divided into two branches 
residing m different places. Sometimes, however, the original seat and 
that to \\lxich the family afterwards removed are meant to be indicated* 

38. .Sh^-fz no omi. The signification of Soga is obscure. 

39. Kahanohe no omi. Kabanobe is the name of a district in Settsu, 
and signifies “river-bank.” 

40. Tanaka no omi. Tanaka is tbc name of a place in Vamalo 
and signifies “ among the rice-fields.'* 

41. lakarnnko no omi. d'akamuka seems to be the name of a place 
in Echizen. Its signification is uncertain. 

42. IVokanda no omi. Woharida is a place in Vainato. The name 
seems to mean “ little ploughed field.” 

43. .Saknmxoi no omi. Sakurawi is the name of a place in Kahachi 
and signifies “ cherry-tree well,” 

44. Kishiiia no omi. Kishitia is a place in d'ainato. The significa- 
tion of the name is not clear, 

45. Ifc;.^iiri no Tsiikii no suknne. Heguri is the name of a district 
m Vamato, and is of uncertain .signification. 'Isiiku (modern dznkn), 
“owl,” is a name \shich is refcircd to a tradition that will lie found in 
Molowoifs Commentary, Vol. XXII, ]>. 29. 

46. Ilegiin no omi. 

47. Saxioara no cmi. >awara was pciiiap'' a district in ChikUiCCn. 
d'he signification of the name is oli'-curc, 

48. C»ia mi-kii!it Jio mhiadn. d he literal s'gniticance of the charac- 
ters with wliieh i'ma-miA.iihi is wTiUeii is “horse august post.” Iku 
whether this name had any relation to liorse^, or whether it should 
simply be regareled as the name of a ])lace is quite uncertain. 

49. Ki no Tsunn n<'> siiknnc. Ki is the name of a province, and 
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Tsunu that of a district in another province, — the province of Suhau 
(Siiwd). Conf, Note 37. 

50. Ki no omi. 

51. Tsumt no omi. 

52. Sakamoto 7io omi. vSakamoto is the name of a place in Idzuiiii. 
an I signifies “base of the hill.’’ 

53. Kume 710 CMa-ito-hune. Kiinie may be, as M aowori says, the 
name of a place. Eut see Sect. \X\IV, Note 7. In any case tlic }>lace, 
if It existed, was probably called after some person of the name of Kume. 
'ihe signification of Ma-iro is obscure. 

54. Nit-nO'V'o-hwie. The meaning o' this name 15 oljscure. 

55. Kadzuraki is the already fref]ueiuly mentioned name of a 
district in Yamato, and Nagaye is likewise the name of a place, — whether 
in Yamato or in Kahachi is not certain. It signitus “long inlet.” 
Motowori thinks that the syllable so in this place is the sime as the 

of kama-so, and signifie:: “valiant’’ or “tierce.’’ 

56. 7 'amade no ouu. 1 here is a Tamade in Yamato and another m 
JNuiachi. ’fhe s gnification of the name i^ uncertain. 

57. Ikuha no o?ni. Tiie “ Chronicles of Japan ’’ tell tliat the 
original form of this name Ikuha was u’d-Iui^ 1.0., “ tloating leaf,” and 
give a story to account for .t. See Motowuri’s Commentary, Yol. XXII, 
pp. 36-37, wlierc the reason traditionally given to exphun the fact of 
the name Ikuha being wiitten with the character is also mentioned 
at length. 

58. Jkuye 710 omi. Ikuye must have been the na.ne of a place ; but 
iiAhing Is knu\\ n of it. 

59. dyi/ia 710 ofni, d'he same observation applies to this as to tlie 
preceding name. 

60. n\ii’2/y^o 710 mkune. ll\ikii-yo signilies “young child ’ or 
’• \oulli,” an Ilonontic designation. 

61. ye)iii 77 ia 710 omi, Yenuma is the name of a disUicl in Kaga, 
and signifies “ inletdagoon.” 

62. In Yamato. d'uis pojl or lake i* often mentioncl m the p lein^ 

of the “Collection of a Myriad Leave-!!” an I was celebrate I for it- Ioti!'>- 
lluwers. We hear of it in the “Chronicles of Japan,” a- hiving Ijcen 
dug in the reign of the Linperor bat it wa- jiuLably, like many 

others, a natural pool or mar^h, which was afterwards improve 1. flic 
name signilies “ sabre.” 
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[^ECr. LXII. — EMPEROR KAI-Kl'WA.] 

His Augustness \\'aka-yamato-ne-kO"hiko-5ho-bibi 
dwelt in the palace of Izakaha at Kasuga,'^ and lulcd 
the Empire. This Heavenly Sovereign wedded the Prin- 
cess of Takanu/- daughter of Yugori' the Great Depart- 
mental Lord of Tanilia/ and begot an august child : His i 
Augustness Hiko-yumusumi/ (one Deity). Again he wedded 
his step-mother, Her Augustness I-gaka-shiko-nie,'* and 
begot august children, — His Augustness Mima-kiri-biko- 
iniwe/ next Her Augustness Mima-tsuhime" Deiue?). 
Again he wedded Her Augustness Oke-tsu-hime," younger 
sister of His xVugustness Hiko-koni-oketsu,^" ancestor of 
the Grandees of Wanid^ and begot an august child : King 
Hiko-imasu^'^ (one Deity). Again, wedding Princess Wkishid * 
daughter of the Noble Kadzuraki-no-tarumid’^ he begot 
an august child, —King Take-tayo-hadzura-wake^ ' u-n^ Doit>e 
The august children of this 1 leaven])’ Sovereign [number- 
ed] in all five Deities and one Oueen). So His 

Augustness iMi-maki-iri-biku-iniwe [was he who after- 
wards] ruled the Empire. The children of his elder 
brother, King Hiko-yumusunii were: King Oho-tsutsuki- 
tari-ne,^'* next King Sanugi-tari-ne’* Kinj^^s). There i, 

were five Deities daughters of these two Kings. Next 
King Hiko“imasu wedded the Princess of Vena in Yania- 
shiro,’'' anotlier name for wliom was Ikari-bata-tobe,' " and 
begot children : King Oho-matad" next King \Vo-mata,-‘ 
next King Noble [ul Shibumi" oni«.c DeiUc-.. .Again, 
wedding Sahu-no-oho-kui ami-ton:e,“ ' daughter Take- 
kuni-katsu-tome, of Kasip^a,-^ he begot children, — King 
Saho-biko next King Wo-zaho iKxt Her Augustness 
Sahu-bimep" another name for whom is Sahaji-hime“" 
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(Her AugiHtaess baho-bime here mentioned was consort of the Heavenly 
>uvcrejgn Ikiimeir"' and King I\I uro-bikc''' (four Deities). Again, 
wedding Okinaga-no-midzu-yori-hinie,’"^ daughter of the 
If 9 Heavenly Deity IMikage,^" who is held in reverence by 
the deacons of Mikami in Chika-tsu-Afumi,'"'’ he begot 
children : King Tatatsu-niichhno-ushi, Prince of Taniha/'^ 
next King Midzuho-no-ma-wa-ka ' next King Kamu- 
olio-ne/’'' another name Dr whom is King Yatsuri-iri- 
biko;'' next Midzuho-no-i-ho-yori-hime f*'* next Mimi-tsu- 
hime (live Deitlesj, Again, wedding his mother's younger 
>ister Her Augu^tness \Vo]:e-tsudiime,*” he begot children : 
King Ala-wata of Oho-tsutsuki in Yamashiro next King 
Hiko-osu;*’ next king ^ Iri-ne’^’ (three Deities). Altogether 
the children of King Iliko-iniasu [numbered] in all eleven 
Kings. So the children of the elder brother King Oho- 
mata were : King Ake-tatsu next King Unakami'^' 
j..Qi tvvo DlIi e>), This King Ake-tatsu Avas the ancestor of the Dukes 
oi the llonuiji Trihc in De*'- and of the Rulers of Sana in Ise^"). 
King Una-kami the ancestor of the Dakes of Himeda^"). The 
next King \\"o-mrita ancestor r)f tlie Dukes Magari 

in Tagiina ‘ y g he next King Noble Shibumi (was the ancestor 
ol the Di>!ve'> of Sasa).'"^ TilC llCXt King SallO-biko (was the 
ancestor of the Chiers t>f iIk Kusaka d rilje and of tlie Rulers of the 

1 md of Kahi ),'’- The next, King W'o-zaho (was the ancestor of 
the L')ris of Kad/'unu''* an.l the Lords of Kanu -in Chika-tsu-x\fiimi).'‘'-t 
The next King Aluro-biko (\'as the ancestor of the Lords of 
Slam ni Waka^ay*-^ King Miclii-no-ushi wedded the Lady 
i\la^u of Kahakami in Taniha/'" and begot children : Her 
Augustness Princess Hibasu;*' next Her .\ugustness 
Princess l\Iat('*nii ; next Her Augustness Oto-hinie next 
King Mi-kado-wake'”' (four Deities). This King Mikado- 
l~l wake the ance>tor of lUj L' rds of llo in Mikalia).'>t PrinCe 

Midzuhe> -no-ma-\\aka, younger brother of this King MichL 
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no-ushi, (was the ancestor of the Suzerains of Vasu in Chika-tsu- 
Afumi)/’2 jhg next, King Kamu-oho-be (was the ancestor of 
the [Rulers of ] the Land of of the Rulers of the land of Motosii,‘-'^ 

and of the Chiefs of the Na^ahata Tribe;.^’’ The next, King Ma- 
waka of Oho~tsutsuki in Yama-shiro wedded Princess 
Ajisaha of Mone,*”’ daughter of his younger brother Iri- 
ne, and begot a child : King Kami-nie-ikadzuchi.'*' This 
King wedded Princess Takaki,^- daughter of the Grandee 
Tohotsu of Taniha/* and begot a child: King Noble 
Okinaga,'*^ This king wedded the Princess of Takanuka 
in Kadzuraki,** and begot children: Her Augustness 
Princess Okinaga-tarashi next fler Augustnoss Sora- 
tsu-hime;"’ next King Prince Okinaga.'^ DeitL'.. This i 

King was the ancestor of the Dukes of Homuji in Kibi,'”’ and of the 
Dukes of Aso in Harima)."<' Again King Noble Okiiiaga wedd- 
ed Princess Inayori of Kahamata,“ and begot a child : 
King Oho-tamu-Saka (This was the anecstt^r of the Kuler> of 
the land of Tajima)j'> The above-mentioned Take-toy o-hadzu- 
ra-wake (was the ancestor of the Grandees of Cliiinorie'^ of tlie Rulers 
of the Oshinumi Tri])e,'^* of the Ruleis of the Mima Trii)ee- of the 
Oshinumi Tribe in Inaba,^* ot the I>ords of Takanu in Taniba,''-^ and of 
the Abiko of Vosaini)e'> The Heavenly Sovereign’s august 
years were sixty-three. His august mausoleum is at the 
top of tlie hill of Izakaha 


I- For Kasuga see Sect. LVITI, Note 7 T/akaha is a place in 
Varna to. The signification of the name is uncertain. 

2. lakauH-hime, d'akanu is the name of a district in d'ango, and 
signifies “bamboo moor,” 

3. The signification of this name quite obscure. 

4. Tatiiha no oho-a^aia-tnishi. Tiiniha (modern 'J'aniba^ is the name 
of a province (formeilv including the province of iango) in Ccntial 
Japan. It is supposed to mean ** tlie place of 1 ice*tleldsf’ the iiceotiered 
at the shrine of the Sun^Goddess in Isc being brought then?e. 
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5. Hike prince." 'I'iie other syllables of the name are 

obscure. 

6. See Sect. LXI, Note 8. 

7. />’/ Iv sii^nifie'^ "■ pniice *' I he other element's of tins com- 

IK-Jund are obscure. 

S. One tempted to render tliw nime by Pimce-sS of Mima, Hut 
there is no aii’horlty for re;^ardin^ ^i.’.ma either in thi-' or 111 the pieced- 
iMi; personal name a'2 oiiginally the name (jf a place 

9. Motowori has no explanation t'y <jner nf thz syllables (dke-t'^u. 
Ilihic mean'^ “ prince'^s 

10. Hito means ’‘prince’’ and kuni means •’ country.” 

11. IWiui }io ouii. IWnit a place m Wunato, and there \ry a pa-^s 

OL hdl of that name { \Va)ii-Z'ika]. The only sigrudeation belonginging to 
the Mord is ‘’crocodile.'’ 

12. Ili^co-imaut no jniho. Signihcat'on ol'jscnre. 

13. ( )r ‘’the Piince-?'. of ^^a'^hl” nr ‘‘the Eagle Princess.” In 
fapanese ll'ashihiiue. 

14. Kthhuriiki is the name of a di-tiict in Vamato, and Motowori 
believes 'Parunn to be the name of a place in Settsu. 

15. 'J <ikc-\>\o-ha rAira-wake no niti’o ddie thst two elements of the 
comjjoimd signify rcspectiVLly “brave” and “ lii\iiriant,” wlide the laM 
prol)abIy means “lord.’’ '1 he siguitleation of Jurd-.ura is obscure. 

If). Oho-tsiitsuki-tiiri-m- no niiko. I’sutsuki I < mg the name of a 
district in \'amashiro, the \\ hole compound signifies ” prince great sufficing 
l(’nl of great Isutsuki,’’ 

17. Sanu^i-tayiMie no niiko, i.e , ‘‘prince sufficing lord of Sanugi,” 
(Smuki, — see Pect. \k Xole ti). 

iS. Ibwr7.'bbv no Yoi'i /ml JIuue. X'diia-'lnro is the name tjf a 
]>iovuice, and Vena that of a place in ^ettsu. d he signification of the 
latter name s ob-cure. 

lo. Motowori liebevcs Kayibofo to be the name of a t>lace, and tv'>^ 
{lo-hie^ to signify “old woman,’’ as in the name /Jn~kO’ri'do-ine, which 
latter is liowever extremely ob'-cure {see Nlct. X\d, Note 12. 

20. no ni k . 'The sigmimatiun of this name and of the 
paralwl name of the )(,imger brollwr is ob.scuie 

21, U o-tno/o no tni'co, 

22, A-ri'unii no \nl'iine ny )>iiko Slubumi is ])ioI>al>I\ the name of 
a place, tliLre i’ciijg a Shibuml hi I^e, 

23. IS the name of a weibkmwvn place m Vamato, ami Kiiyanii 
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is supposed by Motoworl to be the name of a place in Wabasa. Oho 
means great,” and tome^ according to Motowori, means old woman” 
or simply ‘‘female.” Conf. Xote 19. 

24. Kasuga no TakeOittni-kalsti^totne. Motowori suppose this to be 

the name, not of t’:e father, but the mother of the princess just mentlon- 
e<l. signifies “I'rave,” and kind “land.” The meaning of katsti is 

obscure. 

25. Saho-hiko no 7 }iiko^ i.e., “ Prince of Saho.” 

26. Uo-zaho no fniko, i.e., “little [qd. ‘younger ) prince of Saho.” 

27. tlie ] rincess of Saho. 

28. It uncertain whether we should underbtand this name to 
signi'V “ princess Sahaji ” or “ the prince-s of Sahaji,” but the latter 
seems the more probable. 

29. /c’., the Emperor Sui-nm. 

30. Adnro-ldko no 7 niko. Mnroddko signifies “ Prince of Muro,” 
Miiio being a place in Vamato. It signifies “dwelling” and specially 
“cave.” 

31. Le,y “ ilouridiing and good princess of Okinaga,” the laUer being 
the name of a place in Afuini (Dmi). Its sign! beat io’n is not clear. 

32. Ante )io J/Z/vT'gtr no kami. The signification of Mikaga is 
obscure, as is also the connection between this deity and the deacons of 
Mikami. 

33. The signification of the name Mikami is obscure. The uord 
rendered “ deacon ” is /infiiid, the name of an inferior class of Shinto 
pric''ts. See fim a discussion of the etymology of the word, etc., Mr. 
Satow's remarks p. 112 of Vol. VII, of these Transactions. For 
ChikaTsu- Afuini see Sect. XXIX, Note 20. 

34. 'fanika no hike Tatatsii-michi-no-ushi no miko. The significa- 
tion of 'J'atnAn is obscure, but ve may accept it as the personal name of 
the worthv here mentioned. Michi-no-iishi means “master of the road,” 
i.e. “ lord of the province.” 

35. Midznho no ma-xoaka no niiko, i.e. “the True Young King of 
Midzuho,” Midzuho being the name of a place in Afumi. It probably 
means “ fresh young rice-ear>.” 

36. Kaniti-oho-ne no nuko, i.e., probably, “ prince divine great lord.” 

37. Ytithurid/i-b'ko no ndho. Yatsuri is the name of a village in 
Vamato, ard is of uncertain c)rigin. The signification of iri is obscure. 

38. Id,o signifies ‘‘ five liundred” and yod probably signifies “ good.” 
The compound may therefore be taken to mean “manifoldly excellent 
princess eif Mid/ulue” 
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39. /t?., probably “ the Princess Miwi ” (Miwi-dera in Afumi). li/i un 
signibes “ three wells.” 

40. This name is parallel to that which has been commented on in 
Note 9 to this Section. 

41. Yamashiro-no oho~Y'sittsiiki no ma-waka no miko. All the elements 
of this compound have already appeared in this Section. 

42. Iliko-osn 710 iniko. The signification of ostt is obscure. 

43- Iri-ne no nii/co. Signification o])scure. 

44. ^Ike tiitsu no niiko. See Sect. LXXII, Note 20. 

45. Vnakanii no iniko. See Sect. LXXII, Note 19. 

46. he no lloinuji-fje 710 kimi. See the mention of the establish- 
ment of this Clan at the end of Sect. LXXII. 

47. he no Sina no miyafsiiko. The etymology of Sana is obscure. 

48. Ihmeda no kimi. Ilimeda is a place in Afumi. The significa- 
tion of the name is obscure. 

49. Taginia no Magiri no kimi. d'agima is the name of a district 
in Yamato, and is of uncertain origin. Magari is the name of a place, 
and means crook ” or “ bend.” 

50. Susa no kimi. Sasa is the name of a place in Iga, and is of 
uncertain signification. 

51. Kiisakahe no mitmzhi. 

52. Kahi no kitni no niiyatsuko. For Kahi see Sect. LXXXVT, 
Note I. 

53. Kadznnu no 'toake, Kadzunu is the name of a district in Yama- 
shiro, and signifies “ pueraria moor.” 

54. Chika-tsn Afumi no Kami no loake. Kami is a village in Afumi. 
dhe name is written with characters signifying ‘‘mosquito moor.” 

55- Adktisa no Mimi no wuke. Mimi is the name of village, and 
is of uncertain signification. 

Taniha no Kahahimi no Mant no i 7 \itsnme. Masu is of uncertain 
derivation. Kahakami is the name of a village, now comprised in the 
province of 1 ’ango. It signifies “ river-head.” 

57. IlibauiAiime, d he significatim of this name is obscure. 

58. MafonuAiime. The signification of this name is obscure. 

50. “ the younger princess.” 

fio. This name, which is written is curious, and Motowori 

lias no suggestion to make touching its interpretation. 

fii. Mikaha no JIo no ivake. llo is the name of a district, and is of 
‘'b-rure derivation. Mikalia is the name of a maritime province. It 
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signifies " three rivers/^ with reference to two large rivejs which flow" 
through it and to another which forms the boundary between it and the 
province of Wohari. 

62. Chika‘fsu^Afumi no Yam no ataJie. Vasu is the name of a district, 
and is of uncertain origin. 

63. Afina no kani no \jniyatsitko'\. The w*ord 7niyaisnkoj which is 
not in the text, is supplied in IMotowori’s kana reading. 

64. Alotosti no kani no miyatsako. Mot os u is the name of a district 
in Mino, and seems to signify “original dwelling-place.*' 

65. Na^ahata-be 7io nnn'azhi. Kagahata is the name of a place in 
Hitachi, and seems to signify “long loom.” 

66. Alone no Ajisaha-bime. This name is particularly obscaie, and 
Mone probabl) corrupt. 

67. Kani-fneakadziichi no iniko. Mutowon thinks Uiat this name 
signifies “ fierce like a crab's eye,” with reference perhaps to some personal 
peculiarity of the prince who bore it. 

6S. Takaki-hiuie. This name is obscure and perhaps corrupt. 

69. Taniha no Tohotsa omi. This name is obscure. 

70. Okinawa Jto sakane no niiko. For Okinaga s>:e Xote 31 to this 
Section. 

71. Kadzaraki no Ta kanaka- khne. Takaniika is the name t f a 
place in Yamato. It is written with characters signifying “ high brow\” 

72. Okinaga-tai-ashi-hifiic^ Okinaga is the name of a place (^ee 
Xote 31]. 7'arazhi is an Honorific designation, signifying literally 
‘ sufficient,” i.e.^ “ perfect,” and is supposed by Motowori to have b.en 
beslowred after death on this princess, wdio w"as the celebrated conqueror 
of Korea, and is better known to fame by her “canonical na.me ” of 
Jingo Kogu. 

73. I e.^ “ the princess of the sky.” 

74. Okinaya-hiko no niiko. 

75. Kibi no Ilomaji no kind. Ilomuji is the name of a district in 
the modern province of Bingo, and may perhaps be of Chinese origin. 

76. Ilarima no Aso no kiini. Aso is the name of a place, and is of 
uncertain origin. 

77 * Kahamata no fna-yoriddnie. Kahamata [“river-fork”) is the 
name of a place in Kohacli . In a s-gnifics “ rice,” and yori probably 
signifies “good” in tins and numerous other proper names* 

78. O/io-fatna-saka no niiko. This name is obscure. Motowori th.nks 
that Yamti-saka may be the name of a place, raid signifying “winding 
ascent.” 
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79. I'ajinia no kiini no niiyatsnko. For Tajima see Sect, LXXIV, 
Xote I. 

80. Chi-mori no omi. Chi-niori signifies roal -keeper/* and perhaps 
WQ should translate this gentile name” by ‘’road-keeping grandees,” 
and suppose that anciently they may have performed some functions in 
\vh ch the bestowal of it originated. 

81. Oshinnmi-be 710 miyatsitko. Oshinumi tlie name of a district 
in Yamato, and is of uncertain import. 

82. Mina-be no miyatsitko. Ferhaps we should rather translate thus, 
‘•the Rulers of Minabe,” for the name is altogether obscure. 

83. Inaba ?io Oshinumi-be. Mutowori supposes a l)ranch of this 
family, which was originally established in Yamato, to have removed 

ti e province of Inaba. 

84. Taniha no Takami no 'loake. Takanu is the name of a district 
in the modern province of d'ango. It signilie:^ “high mo )r.” 

85. Yosami 710 ob ko. \ osami is the name of a place in Kahachi 

and is of uncertain origin, tliough the legends connect with the word 
anti^ “a net” (see Motowori'- (Jomm.ntary, Vol. XXII, pp. 81 j. It is 
chiefly known on account of its lake or p >ol, when i's often mentioned 
in the early poetry. Alnko i-^ a very rare ‘-gentile name,’’ \\liich in the 
“ Catalogue of Family Xames ” is wiitten w,th the characters but 

is derived by M()to\vori from oc., “ my grandchildren.” 

86. In Yamato. The name is of uncertain origin. 


[sect. LXIII, — EMPEROR (PART I. GENEALOGIES).] 

His Augustness Mima-ki-iri-biko-iniwe dwelt at the 
Palace of IMidzu-gaki at Shiki,’ and ruled the Phnpire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded TohotsiLno-ayu-nic-nic- 
kuhashi,' daughter of .^\rakaha-to-be, ’ Ruler of the land 
of Ki,"^ and begot august children : His Augustness Toyo- 
ki-iri-biko, and next Her Augustness Toyo-suki-iri-binie'' 
(two lieitie'). Again, wedding the Great Princess of Aina, 
ancestie^s of the Chiefs of Wohoii,' he begot august 
children: His Augustness Oho-iri-ki next His August- 
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ness Ya-saka-no-iri-biko ; next Her August 11 ess Xuna-ki- 
no-iri-binie ; next Her Augustne^iS Tu\vochi-no-iri-bime^'* 
(foar Djitief). Again, wedding Her Augustness Princesss 
Hiinatsu/^ daughter of His Aiigustncss Oho-biko, he 
begot august children: His Augustness Ikume- iri-biko- 
isachi next His Augustness Iza-no-ma-w’aka next 
Her Augustness Princess Kuni-ka^a;^^ next Her August- 
ness Princess Chiji-tsuku-yamato ’ next Her Augustness 
Princess Iga next His ikugustness Yamato-Hiko^’ 
Deities). The august children of this Heavenly Sovereign 
[numbered] in all tu^elve Deities (bcvcn an l ijaecn-). 

So His Augustness Ikume-iri-biko-isachi [was he wdio 
afterwards] ruled the Phnpire. The next, His August- 
ness Toyo-ki'iri-biko (w^s tie ancestor [of the I)aUei>] ‘'‘f Kami- 
Uu ke-nnU^ and the Dukes of Sh n.o-tsu-ke-na) J'' The yOUIlgCr sistcr 
Her Augustness Princess Toyo-Suki hi)^h-pnest^.ss o 
the temiye of t: e Great l)eity uf The ncXt brother, His 

Augustness Oho-iri-ki (wa^ anccblor uT the Giandecb td Xoto)-^ 
The next, His Augustness Yamato-hiko, — (in the time of this 

Kin^ a hed^e uf m.n was the fi -t Uine :=et in the mausoleum).- ^ 


1. In Vamato, S//i/h' pnhaidy siguilie> ‘‘ stone castle (fj/}/-;'/.. 
//’/-sign hies ‘‘ Ircsli yuun^ hed^cf’ — an Honorific ilesignalion L)f the 

hud^c round the EinperoiS abode, which passed into a Pr*-’per Name. 

2. According to MutowonX uxegesis, this name is a ratlor remaik- 
able instance of verbal usage, ayu-nn (^’ lruut*eye^ ”) being not [ loperlv 
pait of the name at al), but only a l'illuw-\\ o.ul foi wiiat follow’s, vi/., 
M>i-kakirJii-h'une^ i\e. “ rnncc’^'? IDauLi ul Eyes.'’ k\ncisn is the name "f 
a place lu the province of Ki, sigm \ing •• 'far iiaiiiuur.'' 

3. Arak.ika is the name of a [dace in Ri, an 1 ^igaifie- “ rougli (/.n. 

impetuous and dangurou^) riverf’ Tlie syllable^ are of unc.’rtain 

import. 

4. /w uo kiuii }io fiiiyafsiikc. 

5. kno signifies •’ luvuriani ” and /; b; (e/Vb’j ”]i'nc-.'' The other 
fciemcul< of tlic compound are obscure. 
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6. Bime {hime) signifies princess,” and suki is ideatiBed by Moto- 
wori with bhiki, the name of tlie residence of the monarch whose 
daughter this princess was. 

7. Oho-uffia-hinie. Ama is the name of a d strict in Wohari, and 
probably signihes hsherman.” 

S. Wohari 7 io viurazhi. 

c. dhe signification of this and the two following names is uncertain, 

10. Toivochi is the name of a district in Vamato. 

1 1. Mimatsu-kirfie. Signitication uncertain. 

12. Signification uncertain. 

13. The syllable:) ;//<; and 70 aka. literally ‘‘ true and young ” or 
‘ truly young ” are honorific. Jza is of doubtful signification. 

14. Kinii-kata’hiuie, Kiini means “ country,” and kata here pro- 
bably signifies “ hard ” or “ firm.” 

15. Chiji’tsuku'yaniaio-hinie. Ohiji probably means <‘a thousand,^’ 
and Vamato is she name of a province. 7 'siiku is obscure, 

16. Iga-kime Iga is the mine of a district ani of a province (see 
bees. LVl Note 9). 

17. L.e. “ \'amatu Pijn^c.” 

18. Aa/ni-Lu-ke-au \_)io k/mij. d he character (Diikesj is supplied 
by Motowori. Ihis is the ancient form of the name now prounced AVd~ 
azuke [oo/i/. Shimo-tsu-ke-nu corrupted t(j Shimotiiikc). The author of 
tlie “ Inquiry into the Meaning of the Names cf All the Provinces” 
liraws attention to the curious fact that, wlicreas the final S) liable nu of 
the original word is dropped in speaking, it is the ke wdiich is dropped 
in writing — the original form of tlie name, as written, being 
whereas now' only the first two of these three characters are used. Its 
signification is supposed to be upper vcgetatmn-inoor,” ke (^) being 
regarded as tlie Archaic general term for trees and grasses, identical with 
ke that mcan'> “hair',” vegetation having struck the early speakers of 

the langu ige as being similar to the hairs on the bodies of men and 
beasts, 

19. Shimo-tsu-ke-mi no kimi. Shuno means “ low’er.” PMr the rest 
<'f the name see preceding Note. Boih names are those of provinces in 
Kaslern Japan. 

20. Or more literally. “ worshipped and celebrated the festivals 
at,” etc. 

21. I iz of the bun-Goddcis (.Ima-terusu). 

22. Aotonoonii, Notu, formerly a part of the province of Echizen, 
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is the name of the peninsula that juts out into the Sea of Japan on the 
western coast o" the Main Ibland; The etymology of the name is obsci^re. 

23. The meaning of th’s imperTctly formed se; cence is : “ On the 
occasion of ‘Mhe interment of the next prince, His Augustness Yamato- 
hiko, the custom of setting a row of the deceased prince’s retainers 
round his grave and burying them alive was first introduced.” For a 
further notice o^ this custom see vSect. T.XXV, Xote 4. According to 
the “Chronicles,” the “ anciert ” custom of burying retainers up to their 
necks in the neighbourhood of their lord’s giave was abolished a^ter this 
very same interment. Motowori endeavours to reconcile the two state- 
ments by supposing that the cus!om was really an old one, but that on 
the occasion here mentioned the number of victims was increased to an 
unprecedented degree, s') that, as related in the Chronicles,” their 
cries, while their heads were bemg pulled to pieces by the crows and 
dogs, filled the Emperor with commiseration. 


SECT. LXIV. EMPEROR SU-JIN (PART U . — A PESTILEXCE IS ^75 

STAID BY OHO-TATA-NE-KO) ] 

In the reign of this Heavenly Sovereign a great 
pestilence arose, and the people died as if none were to 
be left.^ Then the Heav^enly Sovereign grieved and 
lamented, and at night, while on his divine couch, “ there 
appeared [to himj in an august dream the Great Deity 
the Great-Master-of-Things,'' and said ; This is my 
august doing. ^ So if thou wilt cause me to be worship- 
ped’’ by Oho-tata-ne-ko,^ the divine spirit shall not arise, ^ 
and the land will be tranquillized.^^ When, therefore, 
couriers'*^ were dispatched in every direction^ to search 
for the person [named] Oho-tata-ne-ko, he was discovered 
in thr village of Minu^'^ in Kafuchi, and was respectfully 
sent [to the Heavenly Sovereign].^^ Then the Heavenly 176 
Sovereign deigned to ask: “Whose child art then?” 

He replied, saying: T“ am Oho-tata-ne-ko, child of 
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His Augustness Take-mika-dzu-chi^'^ [who was] child ot 
His Augustness Ihi-gata-sumi/'^ [who was] child of His 
Augustness Kushi-’wi-gata,^ ' [who was] child of the Great 
Deity the Great-Master-of-Things by his wife Iku-tama- 
yori-hime/'Alaughtcr of His Augustness Suwe-tsu-mimi-”^‘ 
Hereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, being greatly rejoiced, 
commanded that the Empire shauld be tranquil, and the 
people flourish, and forthwith made His Augustness Oho- 
tata-ne-ko high priest^" to worsliip^'^ the Great Deity of 
Great ]\Iiwa-'' on Mount Mimorov^ Again he ordered 
His Augustness Igaka-shiko-wo'- to make eighty heaven- 
ly platters, and reverently to establish the shrines of 
the Earthly Deities likewise to worship with a 
red-coloured shield and spear the Deity of Sumi-saka^'^ 
at Uda, and with a black-coloured shield and spear 
the Deit)^ of Oho-saka likewise to present august 
offerings of cloth to all the Deities of the august declivi- 
ties of the hills and to all the Deities of the reaches of 
the rivers, without neglecting any.-’ In consequence 
of this the pestilential \’apour ceased altogether, and the 
country was tranquillized. 


1. T.it'-rally, ‘‘ alK.ut Ijc cxliau-tc-l.'' 

2. "Ihis cxpreS'b'ii, wliicli rtcias at the commcnccineni of Sect. 
eXLV, 'b (linicuU l'« explain. Seo Metowon’s remarks in Vol. XXTTI, 
pp. 24 25, an i ag.un in \'.»L XT., ]> p. 14-15, of ]i s Comiientn). 

3 See Sect. 1 . 1 , X'fte 12, 

4. I.iternlly, my licart.” 

S’ “'cause my slirine to be worshipped at.” The import of the 

' wi-rd' that he < hio tat i-ne k< » to l.e nppo nted cliicf 

pricbt of h.i temple, i x f the ori;^in of llu', lailc.' See th-* secori'l hah of 
Sect. XXXII ((). 103005) 

<). o'j.) s'^nihos 7 hA? (or taken to he the name 

‘■•f a pkicc, and tlm -x liable^ //c’ and /</ aie rci^ardod a':. I I.>.iurthCs. d lie 
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whole name may "therefore, though with some hesitation, be interpreted 
to mean the Lord of the Great [Shrine of] Tata.’* 

7. I.e,, the divine anger shall no longer be kindled.” 

8. Mounted couriers are almost certainly intended. 

9. Literally, ‘‘ distributed to the four sides,” — ■“ four sides ” being a 
Chinese phrase for every direction. 

10. This name may signify either ‘Three moors ” or “august moor.” 
The village of Minu must not be confounded with the province of Minu. 

11. 'Jhe characters used are those which properly denote the pre- 
senting of tribute to the Monarch. 

12. Here and below the First Personal Pronoun is represented by the 
respectful character “.servant.” 

13. See Sect. VHI, Note 7, for the explanation of this name. Put 
probably the deity here intended is another. 

14. The etymology and signification of this name are alike obscure. 

15. Motowori interprets ktishi in the sense of “wondrous,” and 
Ali^ata as the name of a place, which also occurs under the lorm of 
Higata. 

16. /<?., “life-jewel-good-princess.” 

17. The precise s'gnification of this name is obscure. Motowori 
supposes Suwe to be the name of a place; fsu is the Genitive Particle, 
and mimi the Honorific of doubtful import, whose meaning has been 
discussed in Note 18 to Sect. XIII. 

18. The exact meaning of the characters used to write the word 
kiimu-ntishi (modern kanmisht)^ here rendered “ high-priest,** is “ owner 
of the Deity.” Though commonly used in modern parlance to denote 
any Shinto priest, it properly signifies only the chief priest in charge of 
a temple, whence the odd-sounding name. 

19. Or, “ conduct the worship at the shrine of.” 

20. Viz., the Deity Master-of-the- Great- Land. For the traditional 
etymology of Miwa see the legened in Sect. LXV. 

21. See Sect. XXVITI, Notes 4 and 5. 

22. Or Ikaga^shiko-wo. The probable meaning of this name, pro- 
posed by Motowori, is (neglecting the initial letter i as expletive) “ the 
refulgent ugly male.” 

23. See Sect. I, Note ii. 

24. Sitmisaka probal)ly signifies “charcoaLhill.” Uda, which has 
already been mentioned in Sect. XLVI, is in Yamato. This passage may 
equally well be rendered thus : “ to present a red- coloured shield and 
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spear to tlie Deity of Sumisaka,’* anl similarly in the. following clause. 
The meaning comes nearly to the same. 

25. Literally, ‘'great hill,” or “great pass.” It is at the boundary 
of the province of Yamato and Kahachi. Neither Motowori nor Tani- 
gaha Shisei sanctions the view of the elder scholars, who fancied they 
saw in the distinction of red and black some mysterious import connected 
with the four cardinal points, 

26. In the Old Printed Edition the text of this passage differs 
slightly from that adopted by Motowori; but the meaning is exactly 
the same- 

27. A large lacuna here occurs in the “Old Printed Edition,’ in 
which the four hundred and forty- five Chinese characters forming the 
original of the following part of the translation; from the words, “ In 
consequence of this ” down to the words immediately preceding 
“ Methrnks this is a sign” on p. iSo are missing. Both the editor of 
1687 and Motowori are silent as to the manner in which they supplied 
the deficiency; but it may be presumed from their silence that the MS. 
authorities furnished them with what had accidentally been omitted from 
the printed text. 


[sect. LXV. — EMPEROR SU-JIX (PART III. — STORY OF 0!10- 
TATA-NE-KO’S BlRTIl).] 

The reason why this person called Oho-tata-ne-ko was 
known to be a Deity’s child, was that the above-mention- 
ed Iku-tama-yori-bime was regularly beautiful,* whereupon 
a [divine-] y^outh [who thought] the majesty of her appear- 
ance without comparison in the world, ^ came suddenly to 
her in the middle of the night. So, as they loved each 
other and lived in matrimony together, the maiden ere 
long was pregnant. Then the father and mother, astonish- 
ed at their daughter being pregnant, asked her,'* saying: 

Thou art pregnant by thyself. How art thou with 
child without [having known] a man ?” She replied, saying ‘ 
“ I have naturally conceived through a beautiful young 
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man, whose name^ I know not, coming here every 
evening and staying with me,” Therefore the father 
and mother, wishing to know the man, instructed their 
daughter, saying : Sprinkle red eartli in front of the 
couch and pass a skein of hemp through a needle, and 
pierce [therewith] the skirt of his garment.” So she did 
as they had instructed, and, on looking in the morning, 
the hemp that had been put in the needle went out 
through the hole of the door-hook," and all the hemp 
that remained was three twists'^ only. Then forthwith, 
knowing how he had gone out by the hook. hole, they 
went on their quest following the thread, which, reach- 
ing Mount Miwa, stopped at the shrine of the Deity. So 
they knew [that Oho-tata-neko was] the child of the Deity 
[residing] there. So the place was called by the name of 
Miwa on account of the three twists of hemp that had 
remained. (His Augustness Olio-tata-ne-ko, here referred to, was the 
ancestor of the Dukes of Miwa'* and of the Dukes of Kamo.)!'* 


I. It is not easy to render literally into Euglish the force of the 
characters ^ 3c containing this description of the maiden’s beauty, 

and of JfJ ^ ^ in the next clause. But it is hoped that at least 
the translation represents them better than do Motowori’s readings kaho 
yokariki and kaho siig'ata.. 

2. Thib word, w'hich is not in most texts, was supplied l)y the 
editor of 1 68 7, and is adopted by Motowori on apparently satisfactory 
grounds. 

3. Literally, “ in the time.” 

4. The text places the word “daughter’’ here, instead of in the 
preceding clause. For the sake of clearness, the translator has taken the 
liberty of transposing it. 

5. The Chinese characters are i^e., “surname and personal 

(what we should call ‘ Cliristian *) name.’’ But Motowori’s simple reading 
n{ 7 j “name,” apprus'cs itself a^ probably near to the author\ intention. 

6. Motowori indulges in several conjectures as to the meaning of 
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this detail, which, it will be seen, is not referred to in the sequel, and 
is therefore pointless. 

7. The same Japanese word kagi^ which is used as the equivalent 
of the Chinese character “hook,” came in latter times to denote a 
key. 

8. “Three Tireads ” are in Japanese ?ni lua, whence the etymology 
of the name of Miwa given below in the text. The real derivation is 
altogether doubtful, The- shrine of Miwa w'as in very early times regard- 
ed w ith such extraordinary reverence, that the term Oho-gami, “ Great 
Deity,” unless otherwise qualified, w'as commonly understood to refer to 
the god of Miwa. 

9. Miwa no kimi^ written simply (literally, “ Divine Dukes,”) 

another sign of the estimation in w^hich the shrine of Miwa was held. 

I o. Kama no kimi. 


179 [sect. LXVI. — EMPEROR SU-JlN (pART IV. — WAR WITH KING 
TAKE-HANI-YASU).] 

Again in this august reign His Augustness Oho-biko^ 
was sent to the circuit of Koshi,^ and his son, His 
Augustness Take^nuna-kaha-wake,^ was sent to the twelve 
circuits to the eastward to quiet the unsubmissive people. 
Again Hiko-imasu was sent to the land of Taniha"* to 
slay Kugamimi'no-mikasa''’ (this is the name of a person). So 
when His Augustness Oho-biko was going away to the 
land of Koshi, a young girj wearing a loin-skirt‘s stood 
on the Pass of Hera^ in Yamashiro, and sang, saying : 

‘‘Now then! Oh Prince IVIima-ki-iri I Oh 
Prince Mi-ma-ki-iri 1 Ignorant that they, 
to steal and slay one’s life, cross back- 
wards and forwards by the back-door, 
cross backwards and forwards by the front 
door and spy,— OIi, Prince Mima-ki-iri 
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Hereupon His Augustness Olio-biko, thinking it strange, 
turned his horse back, and asked the young girl, saying : 

These words that thou speakest, what are they ?” The 
young girl replied, saying : “I said nothing ; I was only 
singing a song,” — and thereupon she suddenly vanished, 
none could see whither. So his Augustness Oho-biko 
returned up again [to the capital] and made a report [of 
the matter] to the Heavenly Sovereign, who replied and 
charged him [saying]: “ ]\Ie thinks this is a sign that my 
half-brother, King Take-hani-yasu,'^ who dwells in tlie 
land of Yamashiro, is planning some foul plotd'' [Do 
thou,] uncle, raise an army, and go [after him].” When 
he for wth with sent him off] joining to him his Augustness 
Hiko-kuni-buku,^^ ancestor of the Grandees of Wani,*' 
they set sacred jars on the Pass of Wani,^’ and went 
away. Thereupon, wiien they reached the River W^akara'^ i8i 
in Yamashiro, King Takc-hani-yasu, who had raised an 
army, was wailing to interc^.pt [their passage], and [the 
two hosts] stood confronting and challenging each other 
with the river between them So the place was 
called by the name of Idomi,‘‘’ — what is now called 
Idzumi. Then His August ness Hiko-kiinl-buku spoke, 
begging the other side^' to let tly the first arrow. Then 
King Takc-hani-yasu shot, but could not strike, lliere- 
upon, on his Augustness Kuni-buku shooting an arrow, 
it forthwith struck King Takc-hani-yasu dead. So the 
whole army was routed, and ded in confusion. Then 
the [Imperial troops pursued] after the fegltive army 
as far as the ferry of Kusuba, when, harrassed by 
the pursuit, exterunt [hostium] cxcrementa, qu;c brads 
adhmserunt Quare isti loco impositum est nomen Kuso- 
bakama. In preesenti nominatur Kusu-ba.^" Again, on 
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being intercepted in their flight and cut down, [iheir 
bodies] floated like cormorants in the river. So the 
river was called by the name of U-kaha.“‘’ Again, 
because the warriors were cut to pieces, the place was 
called by the name of Hafuri-sono.-^ Having thus finished 
[the work of] pacification, they went up [to tlie capital] 
to make their report [to the Heavenly Sovereign]. 

1. See Sect. LXI, Xote 5. 

2, Literally, “ to the Lord of Kobki,” ‘‘ to the land of Ko:5hi.‘’ 
which provinces are intended by the ‘‘twelve circuits to the eastward’’ 
mentioned immediately below is uncertain; but Motovori hazards the 
guess that we sliould under^itand Ise (including Iga and Shima), Woliari, 
Mikaha, Tohotafumi (pron. Totuini), Suruga, Kahi, Idzu, Sagami Musashi» 
husa (the modem Kadzu^a, Shimofusa, and Alia), Hitachi, and Michinoku 
(a vague name for the north-eastern portions of the Main Island of 
the whole east and north-east of the country. lie likewise supposes the 
use of tlie word “road” for circuit or province to have had its origin in 
the “road” rdong which the Imperial officers despatched to the outlying 
provinces had to travel to reacli their post, and remarks very pertinently 
in anotlicr pas^jage of his commentary tliat the term road ” denotes a 
province more especially from the point of view of its subjugation or 
government. His explanation is, however, rendered untenable by the 
lact that the division of the countiy into such “roads” or “circuits” 
was an idea evidently borrowed from the neighbouring peninsula of 
Korea. At first, in this pas'^age, somewhat vaguely used in the sense 
of proc tiice.” it settled down into the designation of ‘-a set of adjacent 
l)rovinces.” 1 luis the U o-kai-do^ or “ Laslern Maritime Ciicuit,” includes 
iifteen provinces, the Hoku-roku-du or “ Northern Land Circuit,” includes 
seven provinces, and so on. Conf. Sect. LXH, Xote 20. 

3 / c’., brave-lagoon-river-youth.” 

4 - ^ee Sect. LX 1 1, Xote 4. 

5. Moiowori is unable to help us to any understanding of this 
name, or names, for he suggests that the character noy may be an 
error for iiiatii ('** also 'K and that tw'o individuals may lie intended. 
I lie note in the original telling us that “this is the name of a person” 

iv'ght eciually uell be translated in the riural,--“ these are the names of 
pet Suns.” 
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6. The nature of this garment is not known. One would suppose, 
from the way it is mentioned in the text, that there was perhaps some- 
thing contrary to custom in its use by a young girl. The parallel passage 
in the “Chronicles’’ does not mention it. 

7 * Or, “lliil of Hera,” — Herazaka. The “Chronicles” wiite this 
name with the characters Hira-zaka^ i.e.^ “Even Pass” or “ Hdl.” 

S. Meaning of this poem, ^\hich must be considered as one pro- 
longed exclamation, is: “Oh my sovereign I oh my sovereign! Heedless 
or ignorant of “the plots hatched against thy life near the very precincts 
of thy palace, thou “ sendest a^^ay thy soldieis to fight in distant parts. 
Oh my sovereign!” — It wnll be remembered that Prince Mima-ki-ri was 
the (abbreviated) native name of tlie reigning monarch, commonly known 
to posterity by his “canonical name” of Sujin. The w'ord rendered 
“life” is literally “thread” and the Impersonal Pronoun “one’s,” used 
in the translation, must be understood to refer to the Emperor- 

9. See Sect. LXI, Notes 12 and 10. 

10. Literally, “ foid heart.” 

11. /e.f probably, “prince land-pacifier.” Tlie first element of the 
compound is sometimes omitted. 

12. no omu Wani (“crocodile”) is the name V^f a place in 
the province of Vainato, 

13. JVani-saka, For the setting of jars conf. Sect LX, Note 20. 

14. Wakara-gaha. It is what is now’ called the Id7-iimi-gaha. Of 
Wakara we have nothing but an altogether untenable etymology given in 
the parallel passage of the “Chronicles.” 

15. More literally, “each having put the river in the middle, and 
mutually challenging.” 

16. /(?., “challenging.” The more likely etymology of I/znmt, 
which is wrdten with the character is “source’’ or “spring.” 

17. The original has the very curicjiis expressions literally,” 

people of the side -building,” wdiich w’as a great crux to the early 
editors. Motowori is probably right in interpreting it in the sense of 
“the other side,’’ i.e., “the enenn.” 

18. liierally “ the arrow’ to be shunned, or avoided,” — but 
rather, in accordance with Archaic Japanese parlance, “ the sacred arrow.” 
Motowori sa)s: “At the commencement of a battle it w’as the custom 
for each side to let fly an “ initial arrow’. Being the commencement of 
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the afuii, the nrro'.v was considered ‘-specially import int and was shot 
off reverently with prayers to the Gods, — ■•whmee its name.” 

19. I.e. “ (.xciementis [foedat.o] braae ” Uut it i:i not at all pro- 
haliL- tint thi^ is the correct etyme'o^y of the name. The stream is a 
^inall one in ea.,tern part of the province of Kahrclii. 

20. ‘ cornnorant-river.’’ 

21. /e., ‘ tlie ^miden of cuttlng-tO'piecj> ” 


iSeQsECr. Lxvn. — EMPEROR SLl-JIX (PART V. — PEACE RESTORED 
AN'D TRIBUTE LEVIED).] 

So His Augustness Oho-biRO went away to Koshi in 
accordance with the previous [Imperial] commands. Then 
Takeuiuna-kaha-wake, wdio had been sent round by the 
east, and his father Oho-biko met together in Ahidzu. 
So the place was called by the name of Ahidzu.^ 
Wherefore/ eacii of them, having settled the government 
of the land to which he had been sent, made his report 
[to the Heavenly Sovereign]. Then tliL. hhnpire was at 
peace and the people prosperous. Therciip)n tribute on 
the arrow-notches of the men and tribute on the finger- 
ti[vs of the women was first lexuedv So in praise of this 
august reign they said: “the Heavenly^ Sovereign Mima- 
ki, who ruled the first land.”’ Again, in this reign the 
Pool of Yosami'* w'as made ; moreover the Pool of Saka- 
wori at KariU was made. 

1. A di-tiicL forinin;^ the soul hern part of the modern pn-v’nce of 
Ihashiro in nortli-ea^tern Japan. The derivation here given, T >m ahi-dzity 

u.ecling p >rt,” seems fanciful. 

2. I (?., taxes levied on the produce of the cha>e, by which the 
nen gamed ihvir livelihood, and on the elomcMic hnndivvorh of the 
Women. 
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3. Motewori licis a not particularly satisl'actury note, in which he 
endeavouis to explain this obscure phrase. The w'ord first should 
evidently qualify the Verb ‘-ruled/’ and not the Substantive “land/’ and 
the applicability of the saying to a sovereign, of ^Yhom it is not recorded 
that he initiated anything save the taxes, is not apparent. The author 
of the “Chronicles’’ observes the verisimilitudes better by apphiiig a 
synonymous designation to the first “ Earthly Emperor ’’ Jiiu-mu. 

4. See Sect. LXII, Note S5. 

5. Reference to the parallel passage of the “Chronicles” shows 
that probably a couple of words are here omitted from the text, which 
should read “the Pool of Karu and the Poed of Sakawori” (Ahr// fio 
ike, Sakazvori no ike). Karu is the celebrated ancient cep tal mentioned 
in Sect. LVII, Note l, Sakaw'ori is quite unknow'ii except from this notxe 
of it, and the derivation of the name is uncerta n. 


[sect, LXVIII. — EMPEROR SU-JIN (PAR f VI. — IlIS AGE AND 
PLACE OF burial).] 

The Heavenly^ Sovereign's august years were one 
hundred and sixty-eight. His august mausoleum is on 
the mound at the corner of the Yamanobe road.^ 


1. This place, where the Emperor Kei-ko is likew'ise said to have 
been interred, was m the province of Vamato, and the road mentioned is 
supposed by Motowori to have been the highway from IIati>use into the 
province of Vamashiro. The word Yamanobe signifies “ in the neighbour- 
hood of the mountain ” {^yama no he). 


[sect. LXIX. — EMPEROR SUI-NTX (pART 1 . — GENEALOGIES).] i 
His Augustness Ikume-iri-biko-isachi dwelt at the 
palace of Tama-kakI in Shiki/ and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her Augustness the 
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Princess Sahaji/ younger sister of His Augustness Saho- 
biko, and begot an august child : His Augustness Homo- 
tsu-wake" (one Deity}. Again, wedding Her August ness 
the Princess Hibasu, daughter of King Tatsu-michi-no- 
ushi, Prince of Taniha^ he begot august children : His 
Augustness Ini-shiki-no-iri-blko next His Augustness 
Oho-tarashi-hiko'oshiro-wake next His Augustness Oho- 
naka-tsu-hiko f next Her x\ugustness Yamato-hime ;* next 
His AiigListness Waka-ki-iri-bilco'" (five Deities). Again, 
wedding Her Augustness Nubata-no^iri-biko,*’ younger 
sister of Her Augustness Princess Hibasu, he begot 
august children: His Augustness Nu-tarashi-wake next 
His Augustness Iga-tarashi-hiko^^ (two Deities) Again, 
wedding Her Augustness Azami-no-irhbime,^^ younger 
4 sister of Her Augustness Nubata-no-iri-biine/" he begot 
august children : His Augustness Ikobaya-wake f next 
Her Augustness the Princess of Azami'"^ (w^o ix-itie^) 
Again, wedding Her Augustness Kagu-ya-hime,''* daughter 
of King Oho-tsutsuki-tari-ne, he begot an august child : 
King Wozabe^' (one Djity). Again, wedding Karibata-tobe 
daughter of Fuchi of Ohokuni in Yainashiro,^^ he begot 
august children: King Ochi-wake next King Ika-tarashi- 
hiko ;■ next King Itoshi-wake.'* Again, wedding Oto- 
karibata-tobe,*' daughter of I'uchi of Otokuni, lie begot 
august children : King Iha-tsuku-wake f ” next Her August- 
ness Iha-tsuku-bime. another name for whom was Her 
Augustness Futaji~iio-iri-bime“* (uvo dhe august 

childien of this Heavenly Sovereign [numbered] alto- 
gether sixteen (thinecn K n-s and three Queens). So His 

^^^^S^^^biess Oho-tarashi-hiko-oshiro-wake [was he who 
^afterwards] ruled the Empire. (His augua stature w*as ten feets* 
a iwo inche-,; the lengih of his, augiut shank w’as four feet one irch). 
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The next, His Augustness Inishiki-no-iri-biko made the 
pool of Chinu again he made the pool of Sayama 
again he made the pool of Takatsu at Kusaka,-'^ Again 
he dwelt at the palace of Kahakami at' Totori,-^ and 
caused a thousand cross-swords™ to be made, and present- 
ed them to the temple of the Deity of Iso-no-kami,"^ 
Forthwith he dwelt at that palace,"'' and established the 
Kahakami Tribe.™' The next, His Augustness Oho-naka- 

tSU-hiko, (was the ancestor of the I^orJs of Vamanobe2-t of the Saki- 
kusa ,^-5 of the Lords of Inaki,'>'’ lyjrds of I he Ada,"" of the Lords of 
Minui in the Land of Wohari of the Lords of Ihanashi in Kibi,"!’ of 
the Lords of Koiomo,-!^ of th^ Lords of Takasukad^ of the Dukes of 
Asuka,*!^ and of the Lords of Mure).-^"^ The next. Her August ncss 
YamatO-hime, (was the high- priestess of-^-i the tcm['le of the Gicat 
Deity of Ise). The next, King Ikobaya-wake (was the an.esior 
of the Lords of Anahobe at bahiy^'> The next, Her AugUStllCSS 
the Princess of Azami (was ma-ried to King Inase-biko). The 
next. King Ochi-wake (was the ancestor of the Mountain Dukes of 
Wcjtsuki-if* and of the Dukes of Koromo in I\iikaha).^" The next, 
King Ika-tarashi-hiko (''as the ancestor of the M -ur.tain Dukes 
Kasrga-*''^ of the Dukes of Ike in Kodu,-**' and of the l)ukes of Kasiigal e).^u 
The next, King Itoshi-wake (t>"ing to Us having no ch Idrun 
made the Itodii Tribe’">i his proxy). The next. King Iha-tsuku- 
wake, ('vas the ancestor of the Lukes of Ilaguchf'-* and of the Dukes 

of Miwo.)'*' The next, Her Augustness I'utaji-no-Iri-bimo 

(became the empress of His Augustness VainatO'take). 


1. For Sluki see Sect. LXIII, Note i, 7 'ania-kaki signifies “je"el 
(i.e., beautiful hedge.” 

2. name and the next have already 1 ecu met with in Sect. 
LXI, as have those of rmiLC^s ILbasu, K ng Tata-u-mcchi. King Oho- 
tsiUbuki-ne, Frincess Kari-bata-lubc, and King Iiuisc-biko- 

3. See Sect. LXXI, Note S. 

4. dhe signilicaticn of th s name is not ckar, but Motowori 
Kkiitiiic:? Sluki wuh the place of the ^amc uui.c. 
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5. This nr.me seems to be a string of Honorifics signifying ‘'great 
perfect pi i nee ruling lortb’’ 

6. l.e,,) ‘“great middle prince/’ he being the llurd of five chihhen. 

7. ! e,, “ Vamato princess.” She is a very celebrated personage in 

Tapanese legendary st- ry,— high priestess of Ise and aunt of the hero 
Vainato-take. A miraculous tale is related of her birth, and she is 
suppo-ed to have lived several hundreds of years. 

8. The sigiiihcation of this name is obscure. 

o. The sign if cation of this name is obscure. 

10. d he Motowori's conjectural interpretation of this name is ‘’jewel- 
pcrfccl-lord.” 

11. The signification of is obscure, llie other two elements of 
th: compciind s gnify “|erfect prince.'’ 


12. 

Sign if cal, on obscure. 


Id- 

Signdication obscure. 


Id. 

Sign ficatioii obscure, ddie “ Chronicks ’’ 

’ read this name Ike-haya. 

15 

^Izanii-tsii'^Lime. Sigiiihcat'on obbCure. 


16 

/.c , probably the refulgent j'-rineo-^, 

” the s} liable ya being 


void of <^ignitication as in Ko-no-hana-saku-ya-Jilme (see Sect. XXXN 1 I» 
Note 3). 'Jdii'5 name is celclira'cd as that < f the liero ne of the fairy- 
tale entitled “ Tale of a llainbuo-Cutter,” though there is no reason for 
identi ying the two personages. 

17. This name is obscure, and Motow'ori suspects it of being corrupt. 

iS. Yamashiro 710 ohokiini no fiichi. Vamadriro i-S the name of a 
pn;vmce, and OhoKuni (‘great land” that of a village, wdiile huchi is a 
]_ers3nal name written with a character signifying “deep pool.” 

19. Othhoakc 7io miko. Motowmri detives ochi from oho^ “great, 
and chi,, supposed to be an llononfic, while u'ake is taken to mean 
“loid.” After all, the signification of the name remains ob^-curc. 

20. /k(i-ia 7 'ctshi-hiko no f/iiko. The name probably signifies “ severe 
[oi dgiiificdj perfect prince.” 

21. This raine is obscure. 

22. /.<?., Kard-ata-iolje, the younger ^-ister. 

23. d liis name and the next are ohxure, Tlic first of the two is 
lot m the o’dcr editions, but Motowori supplies what appear^ to be a 
lacuna in die text by adding the five characters 

24. Sigmficat.on ol scure. 

25. Tne actual word “feet” is not in the original, but an equivalnet 
Chinese measure is used. 
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26. L'Jiinu }io ike, Ihe Sc.i of Cbiim” in the province of Id/ inh, 
which is the the same ns the “Pool” here mentioued, has been nieiUiuiied 
in Sect. XMV, Xote 36. 

27. iSayama no ike, ni the t-rovince of Kahaclu. The name probably 
signifies a ‘-gorge or “defile.” 

28. See above Sect. XI IV, Xote 31. 

29. Tosori (lit. “bird-catching”! was in the province of Idzumi, an 1 
the name is sikl to have been derived fr >in the place having been one 
of those through which Ohotaka of Vamanobe passed when pursuing the 
bird whose siglit was to make Prince Homaclii-wake obtain the power of 
speech. (Sec the story as giv^n d.{ the beginn’ng cP the next Section.) 
d he name of Kaha-kami (“head-waters of the rivCi ”), as w’e learn by 
comparison w'hh the parallel passage of the “Chroni les,” is to be traced 
to the Uismr Udo, near wlio^e head waters t’lc palace in question said 
to have been situate J. 

30. See Sect. Xf.V, Xute 5. 

31. See Sect. XLV, Xute 16. 

32. Or, “in that temple.” 

33. Kahakaud'be. 

34. Vamanobe no loake. Vainanolie lor Vamalie) is the name of a 

di.3tricl in \ amalo an I signifies “mountain-slope.” 

35. Sakikiisa no lonke. Of Sakiku^a nothing is known. The W'ord 

11 ca’ s “ Ids 

36. Inaki }io 'ioake. Which Imikl is meant is not known, there 

being several jdaccs of that na ue in Ja[>an ddie name is comiectc<l 
w-th the word //.v, “ nee.” 

37. Ada no 1.0a ke. Of Ada nothing i> known. 

38. Wchari no kittii no Minn no 'iOdW\ Minn is the name of a 

vdlage, and signifies “ thico nniois.” 

39 Aibi no lhanashi no loakc. Ihanashi is llie name of a di'^trut 
forming part of tlie mojern province of*Bi/en, and seems to signify 
“ rock less ” 

40. Ko 7 \tno no 7 oake, Motowori suppose? this name to ])e corrupt. 
Koit»m<> is the nmie of a Milage m Mikaba. 

41. lakasnka no rotifv. Noth ng i? known calicr of the place or 
of the family. 

42. Auika no kimi. It is noi knuwni where was thi? Asuka. wdiich 
mu?t nut l)v- confounded with the famoii? Asuka mentioned in Sect. 
CXXXIII; Note u. 
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43. Mure no loake. There are several places called Mure. The 
signification of the name is obscure. 

4P CT more hteraliy, ‘‘worshipped and celebrated the festivals 
at/’ etc. 

45. Saho no Anahobe-ioake. The name Anahobe is derived from 
Anahobe, the name of the Emperor Vu-riyaku, and he “ a tribe,” it being 
related in the Chroniclea ” tnat i)m trilie ^^hich was cstaljbshed as his 
“name-proxy” was so called. 

46. ]\ oisitki no yauta no kifiii. Wotsuki is tlic name of a place m 
Afumi (Unii). The family name must bo interpreted to s gnify that they 
were wardens of the mountain. 

47. MikaJia no Kcrofuo no kind. Coif, the name in Note 40, with 
whicli tin's is probably identical. ]\Iotuwori suspects an error in the text. 

48. Kasnga no yania no kind. Conf. the name in Xote 46. 

4<^, Koshi no ike no kind. Nothing is known cif the place or of 

the family, Koshi may or may not be the northern piovince of that 
name. 

50, Kasit^abe no kind, d here were two places of tlie name of 
Kasu^ahe (i.e. “ Kasuga Clan,” so called perhaps after a famdy that had 
rt:sided there). Tt is not known vli'cli is here alluded to, 

51 Itoshi-bc. d'lie name, wliich i-, thus restored by Motowori, is 

variou-^iy mutilated in the older editions. Thi-> is the hrst mention of 

adoption, lit. in Japanese ch ld-proxy making.” The custom is per- 
petually referre 1 ta in the later poition of these ‘‘ Record'i.” 

52. Iki^i'iiki no kind. Ilaguhi i'? the name of a district in Nolo, 
The derivation n oliscure. 

53. Mdoo no kind. Miwo is the 1 ame of a place in Afumi. It 

probably means “three mo mtaiu-fokk.” 


[:?ECT. LXX. — EMPEROR .SUI-N'IN (PART II. — COXTPIRACV OF 
KING bAIIO-nilvO AND THE EMPRESS SAIIO'PdMF.) ] 

When this Heavenly Sovereign made Salio-binic his 
I^npress, Her Augustness Saho-bime’s elder brother, 
King Saho-biko, asked his younger sifter, saying ; 
which is dearer [to thee], thine elder brother or thy 
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husband?’' She replied, saying ]\Iine elder brother is 
dearer.” Then King Saho-biko conspired, saying: “If 
I be truly the dearer to thee, let me and thee rule the 
empire,” and forthwith he made an eight times tempered 
stiletto,^ and handed it to his younger sister, saying : 

Slay the Heavenly Sovereign in his sleep with this 
small knife.” So the Heav^enly Sovereign, not knowing 
of this conspiracy, was augustly sleeping, with the 
Empress' august knees as his pillow. Then the Empress 
tried to cut his august throat with the stiletto ; but though 
she lifted it thrice, she could not cut the throat for an 
irrepressible feeling of sadness, and she wept teais, which 
fell overflowing" onto [the Heavenly Sovereign’s] august 
face. Straightway the Heavenly Sovereign started up, 
and asked the Empress, saying : “I liave had a strange 
dream : a violent “ shower came from the direction of 
Saho and suddenly wetted my face ; again a small 
damask-coloured snake coiled itself round my neck. Of 
what may such a dream be the omen ?” Then the Em- 
press, thinking it improper to dispute;' forthwith informed 
the Heavenly Sovereign, saying : “ Aline elder brother 

King Saho-biko asked me,'^ saying : “ Which is dearer 

[to thee], thy husband or thine elder 'brother?” So, as 
I was embarrassed by [this] direct question, I replied, 
saying, 'Oh! mine elder brother is the dearer.’ Then he 
charged"' me, saying: ‘I and thou will together rule the 1S8 
Empire ; ‘ so the Heavenly Sovereign must be slain — 
and so saying, he made an eight times tempered stiletto, 
and handed it to me. Therefore I wanted to cut thine 
august throat; but though I thrice lifted [the weapon], a 
feeling of regret suddenly arose, so that I could not cut 
thy throat, and the tears that I wept fell and wetted 
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thine august face. [The dream] was surely the omen of 
this.” Then the Heavenly Sovereign said : How nearly 
have I been destroyed ! — and forthwith he raised an army 
to smite King Saho-biko, whereupon the King made a 
rice -castle‘s to await the fray. At this time Her August- 
ness Saho-bime, unable to forget her elder brother, fled 
out through the back-gate [of the place], and came into 
the rice-castle. 


1. For ''liletto s:e alove, Sect. XXXVI, X'jte 8. The curious word 
ya-shiho-wori ( ) in the text scc-ms to have the sense of eij^ht 
times tempered,’’ i.e., tempered over and over again, which Motowoii 
assigns to it. The same expression is U'led in Sect. XVIII (Note l6) to 
denote the refining of rice-liquor. 

2. This \\ord ‘‘Overflowing” is more appropriately placed in the 
veision of the story given m the “Chronicles,’’ where the author makes 
her tears first fill her sleeve (a common Japanese figure of speech), and 
thence ‘‘ (*verflow ” on to the sleeping Monarch’s face. 

3. /<?., seeing that it would be vain to deny the truth. 

4. The Fir'-t I’eisonal Pronoun is written with the seif-depreciatory 
character “ concubine.” 

5. CJr “enticed.” 

i\ 1 his expiossion, which is rep?ateil el-'e\\heie, is one wh’ch has 
gi\en rise to a oon'^ideraMe amount of discussion, Ihe “Chronicles” 
tell us expressly that “ rice [ stalks] were piled up to mrke a castle,” — 
an a-'scrtion which, as Motuwori remarks, is sim^ily incredible. lie there- 
h‘ie adopts Mahvclu’-' suggestion that a castle //{v a rice-castle is whrt 
is intended, — “ rice-castle ” lieing taken “to mean rice-store” or “granary,” 
such granaric-s having pnjbably been stoutly built in order to protect 
them from thieve'-. The historian of the Tang dynasty quoted in the 
“ Exposition of the lorcign N’otices of Japan ” says tiiat the Japanese 
had no castks, but only palisades of timber. The latter might well 
h(>\Ncver have been called castles by the Japanese, though they wouhl 
not ha\c been accounted such by the Ch nese, yho alreadv built theirs 
of stune. 
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[sect. LXXI. — EMPEROR SLT-NTX (pART III, — BIRTH OF 
PRINCE nOMU>CHI-WAKE AND DEATH OF 
THE conspirators) ] 

At this time the Empress’ was pregnant. Thereupon 
the Heavenly Sovereign could not restrain [ins pity for] 
the Empress, who was pregnant and whom he had loved 
for now three years. So he turned his army aside, and 
did not hasten the attack. During this delay, the august 
child that she had conceived was born. So having put 
out the august child and set it outside the rice-castle, 
she caused [these words] to be said to the Heavenly 
Sov^ereign : “ If this august child be considered to be 189 

the Heavenly Sovereign s august child, let him“ deign 
to undertake it.” Hereupon the Heavenly Sovereign 
said “ Although detesting the elder brother, I yet 
cannot repress my love for the Empress,” and forthwith 
planned to secure the Empress. Wherefore, choosing 
from among his warriors a band of the strongest and 
deftest, he charged [them, saying]: '' When ye take the 
august child, likewise abduct the queen its mother. 

Whether by the hair or by the hands, or wherever ye 
may best lay hold of her, clutch her and drag her out.” 

Then the Empress, knowing his intention beforehand, 
shaved off all her hair and covered her head with the 
hair, and likewise made her jewel-string rotten and wound 
it thrice round her arm, and moreover made her august 
garments rotten by means of rice-liquor and put on the gar- 
ments as if they were whole. Having made these prepa- 
rations, she took the august child in her arms and pushed 
it outside the castle. Then the strong men, taking the • 

august child, forthwith clutched at the august parent. 

Then, on their clutching her august hair, the august hair 
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fell off of itself; on their clutching her august arms, the 
jewel-string likewise snap[)ed ; on their clutching her 
august garments, the august garments at once tore. 
Therefore they obtained the august child, but did not 
get tlie august parent. So the warriors came back [to 
the Sovereign], and reported, saying: ‘‘ On account of 
her august hair falling off of itself, of her august 
garments easily tearing, and moreover of the jewel-string 
which was wound round her august hand at once snap- 
ping, we have not got the august parent ; but we have 
obtained the august child.'" Then the Heavenly Sovereign, 
Sony and angry, hated the people who made the jewels, 
^90 and deprived them all of their landsd Sa tlie proverb 
says : Landless jewels-makers.”^ Again did the Heaven- 
ly Sovereign cause^ the Empress to be told, saying : 

‘‘A child’s name must be giv^eu by the tnotlier ; by what 
august name shall this clrld be called.?” Then she 

replied, saying: ‘'As he was bora now at the time of 

the castle being burnt with fire and in the midst of the 
fire, it were proper to call him by the august name of 
Prince" Homu-chi-wake/'" And again he caused her to 
be asked : Mow shall he bo reared ?” She replied, 

sa}ung. “He must he reared by taking an august mother^*' 
and fixing on old bathing-women atul )^oung bathing- 
women.”^^ So he was respectfully reared in accordance 
with the Empress’s instructions. Again lie asked the 
PEiipress, saying: “Who shall loosen the fresh small 
pendant^" which thou didst ma]>:e fast ?” She replied, 
I'n raying : “It were proper that Ye-hime and Olo-hime,^’ 
daughters of King latasu-nuchi-no-ushi^^ piince of Taniha, 
should serve thee, for th?se two queens are of unsullied 
parentage. So at last [the Heavenly Sovereign] .slew 
K?ng Saho-biko, and his younger sister followed him.^’^ 
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1. /.e., Her AugiL'tiieiS Saho-bime, \^llo ^\as the saljcct of the j-re- 
cedii g sentence. 

2. /.e.y the Sovereign. The inipuit of this nccordhig to 

Motowori, that the Empress imagined that her own conduct might perhaps 
intluence the Emperor to refu-e to give the chdd she hire him its proper 
rank, — not from doubts as to its legsiin acy, but as having a reb^l mother. 
r>y ‘‘ undertak’ng ” the child is of course meant luideriaking the care and 
education of it. 

3. Motowori supposes the Chinese character rendered “‘said'^ to he 
cu error, and prefers to o nsider tins clause as con'annng not the words, 
but the thought of the Monarch. It would certa nly be more convenient 
to adopt this view, if it weie sancLioned by any text. 

4. Or, Motoweri j refers to read, ‘‘deprived them of all their 
Ian<ls.” 

5. Theie is no’s^here eke any reftrence to this saCng. MotocMui 
supposes it to point to thc'se vho, hoping hr reward, get pums’ ment 
instead, these jewellers hav'ng doubtless roite l the stiing on wh cli the 
beads were strung by special desire of tlie Empress, whereas th y ended 
by getting nothing but conllscation for their pains. 

6. Motow'ori (following Xlabuchi) is evidently correct m supposing 
the chaiacLer in this place, and again a little further on, to I c a copy- 
i-t’s error for “caused,” and the tianslator ha? rendered it accordingly. 

7. ‘‘Prince” is heie written 

8 'Ibis name may also be real IIo-muchi-i.caK€y and is lu the 
“Chronicles” given as Jlo-muc'u-'i^'akc \\\\\\<t it a} per rs as Ilvniu-lsit-wjkc 
at the cemmencement of Sect. LXTX. dhc first tw'o elements apparently 
s'gmfy “ tire possessing,” while u'ake is the fiequcntly recun iug Hono-ri'e 
sigiufymg either ‘‘lord” er “young and Hour shing.” 

9. Jut , “ hi? day? 1 e reverently piolouge T 1 e same eX] r.^r'ion 
is repeated thrice belowu 

10. ley h stcr-molhei , 

11. Tlie characters ^ ^ tins 

pa==iagc would, if tliey stt./cd alone, be o! ddticiU interprctaiian. Tut a 
C'mqaiibon w.th the pa'?are in “'de , ceMunl '* •• Chiunxh which 

relate? tlio i ur-iing of 1 uk;*alK/u-i.O’-nnk l<>^ the ia'.ber of the fu'L 
“Earthly E.iupcKjr” Jiin-nui, leave-* u*> doiu.t that ihe ails or ii ten i>.d 
lo ?peak of lalhing-w vuncii attaciied :o tlio ?:rv ce ol the Inq e ial iiifai t. 

12. i he words tnixi'i.u no loo-kimo, 1 tcially rendcr-.d “fiCrh smaT 

pendai I/' call for ?jme c\]jliuaiom wiii.h m luh? 111 a single 
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te m the ideas of youth, freshness, and beauty, is here used as an 
Honorific. The small pendant’' is interpreted by Mabuchi and Mutow^n 
to signify the ‘Mnner girdle,” wliicli 1 eld together the under-garment of 
either sex. The old literature of Japan teems \\ith allusions to the 
cu'jtom of lovers or spouses making fa-'t each < tiler's inner girdle, ^\llich 
m ght not be untied till they met again, and the poets perpetually make 
a lover ask s nie srch question a> “^Vhen I am far from thee, avIio shall 
loosen my girdle ?” The translator cannot refrain from liere quoting, 
for the benefit of the lever of Japanese verse (though he will not attempt 
to translate them), tlie two most graceful of the many stanzas from the 
‘‘ Collect'on of a Myriad Leaves ” brought t' gether by Motowori lo 
illustrate this passage : 

JJ\fi‘woko 

Viihiteslii hi mo loo 
Tokanie ya mo.' 

I'oyeha iayit to nw 
Tada 7 ii afit made ni. 

L )iadhU'a n'o 

Jediokii loataidte 
7 \-> hi fit to vio' 

Ko-ra ga m ns a bent 
JJimo to/ju 11a ytimc. 

Tanigaha bhisei also appropriately quotes the follo\Mng : 

Fiitari shite 

TMiisnbishi hi mo wo 
Ilitori shite 
I Id re ha toki-mhhi 

7 ada 7ii afu fnadc ha., 

A liieral ren'lering of which would run thiU's : “ I will not, till wc 

meet face to face, lo isen alone the ginlle nnIiicIi we two tied together.” 

13. I the ‘‘Elder rrnicc'-s and the Younger Piincess.” 

14. MotirAori is probably right in explaining tatasii as the Ilonorillc 
Causative of tatsii, “to stand” and niuhi 710 iishi as 7nichi-7inshi or kittii- 
7 iushi, i.t\, “ o\Mier of the pro\ ince,” “ruler.” 

15. Lit., ‘-are pure subjects.” 

lO. /.t’,, was .slam with 1 iin. 
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[bECr. LXXll. — EMPEROR bUl-NlN (PART IV. — THE DUMR 
PRINCE HOMU-CHI-WAKe).] 

So the way tliey led about and amused the august 
child was by making a two-forked boat^ out of a two- 
forked cryptomeria from Ahidzai in W'ohari,- bringing it 
lip and floating it on the Pool of Ichishi and on the 
Pool of Karu^ in Yamato, [thus] leading about and 
amusing the august child. Nevertheless the august cliild 
spoke never a word, though his eight-grasp beard reached 
to the pit of his stomach.'* So’' it was on hearing the 
cry of a high-flying swaY' that he made his first utterance.' 
Then [the Ileav^enly Sovereign] sent Yamanobc-no-Oho- 
taka^ (iiiis is ihe nmne of a person) to catch the bird. So this 
person, pursuing the swan, arrived in the Land ofllarima 
from the Land of Ki, and again in his pursuit crossed 
over to the Land of Inaba, then reaching the Land of 
daniba and the Land of Tajima; [thence] pursuing round 
to the eastward, he reached the Land of Afunfi, and 

thereupon crossed over into the Land of Minu ; and, 

passing along by the Land of WYhari, pursued it into 
the Land of Shinanu, and at lengtii, reaching in his 
pursuit the Land of Koshi, spread a net in the Estuary 
of Wanami/‘ and, having caught the biid, brought it up 
[to the capital] and presented it [to the Sovereign]. So 
that estuary is called the listuaiy of Wanami. It had 
been thought that, on seeing the bird again, he would 
speak ; but he did not speak, as had been thought."’ 
Hereupon tlie IIea\’cnly Sovereign, deigning to be grieved, 
augustly fell asleep, when, in an august dream, he was 

instructed, saying: “If tliou wilt build my temple like 

unto thine august abode, the august child shall surely 
speak.” When he Iiad been thus instructed, [the Heaven- 
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ly Sovereign] made grand divination to seek what Deity’s 
desire^ ^ this might be. Then [it was discovered that] 
the curse was the august doing of the Great Deity of 
Idzumo.^' So when about to send the august child to 
worship [at] that Great Deity’s temple, [lie made divina- 
tion to discover^ ‘] by whom it were well to have him 
attended. Then the lot fell on King Ake-tatsu.^'^ So he 
made Kine: Akc-tatsu swear, ^ ' saying: ‘If there is 
truly to be an a ns we r^^' to our adoration of this Great 
Deity, may the lieron dwelling on the tree by the Pool 
of Sagisu^' liere fall [through my] oath.” When he thus 
spoke, the heron that had been sworn by fell to the 
ground dead. Again on his commanding it to come to 
life] in answer to his] oath, it then came to life again.^' 
IMoreover he caused to wither by an oath and again 
brought to life again by an oath a broad-foliaged bear- 
oalc on Cape Amakashi.’" Then [the Heavenly Sovereign] 
granted to Prince Ake-tatsu the name of Prince Yamato- 
oyu-slnki-tomi-tomi-toyo-asakura-ake-tatsu."'^ So wlien the 
august child was sent off with the two Princes, Prince 
Akc-tatsu and Piince Una-kami,“‘ as his attendants, it 
was divined" that [if they went out] by the Nara gate,'" 
they would meet a lame person and a blind person f [if 
they went out] by the Ohosaka"'^ they would like- 

wise meet a lame person and a blind peuson, and that 
only the Ki gate, — a side gate,'*’ — would be the lucky gate; 
and when they started off, they established the Ilomuji 
clair' in eveiy place they anived at. So when they had 
reached Idzumo anel had finished worshipping the Great 
Deity, and were returning up [to the capital], they made 
in the middle of the River Hr'* a blade plaited bridge and 
lespectfully offered a temporary palace [for the august 
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child] to dwell xnF Then when the ancestor of the 
rulers of the Land of Idziimo, whose name was Kihisa- 196 
tsu-mi,"^ having made an imitation green-leafed mountain,"^ 
placed [it] in the lower reach of the river, and was about 
to present the great august food the august child spoke, 
saying : What here resembles a green-leafed mountain 
in the lower [reach of the] river, looks like a mountain, 

but is not a mountain. Is it perchance the great couiT" 

of the deacoiY’^ who holds in reverence the Great Deity 
Ugly-Male-of-the-Reed-Plains"' that dwells in the temple 
of So at Ihakuma in Idzumo [Thus] he deigned to 
ask. Then the Kings, who had been sent in august 
attendance [on him], ]i earing with joy and seeing with 
delight,^' set the august child to dwell in the palace of 
Nagaho at Ajimasa,"'^ and despatched a courier [to inform 
the Heavenly Sovereign]. Then the august child wedded 19; 
Princess Hinaga^'^ for one night. So, on looking privately 
at the beautiful maiden, [he found her] to be a serpent, 

at the sight of which he fled away alarmed. Then 

Princess Hinaga was vexed, and, illuminating the sea- 
plain, pursued after them in a siiip ; and they, more 
and more alarmed at the sight, pulled the august vessel 
across the mountain-folds/* and went fleeing up [to the 
capita!]. Tiiereupon they made a report, saying : '' We 

have come up [to the capital] because thy great and 
august child has become able to speak through worship- 
ping the Great Deity.'’ So the Heavenly Sovereign, 
delighted, foithwith sent King Uaakami back to build 
the^ Deity’s temple. Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, 
on account of this august child, established the Totori 
Clan, the Toiikahi Clan, the Homuji Clan, the Ohoyuwe 
and the Wakayuwe.‘‘'''' 
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r Fiom a cJinparxS^n uith a passive in the Chronicle>, ’ wliere 
the same ex’jre'^^ion ocenr-?, one is led to suppO‘>e that the craft here 
mentioned wa- a sort of Juable boat, in each half of which p ssen^ers 
could sit. 

2. Xothing is known of any place calle 1 Aiiidzii in the province 
of Wohari. 

3. Kara has been mentione I in Sect. LVIT, Xo'e i. The Pool of 
Ihaie, 

4. Lit., ‘An front of his heart.'’ This phrase d:=criptive of a long 
beard has already occinreA at the commencement of Sect. XIT. 

5. hlotowori reasonably supposes the character m this sentence 
to be a copyist's ernm fur the emphatic and the t rand at ion has been 
ma le accordingly, 

6. The original has the character which is now applied to a 

small species of swan {Ci^nus fninor^ Pallas; Beivickii^ \ arrell). 

But it is uncertain what bird is intended by the author. 

7. A more or le^s inarticulate utterance is probably meant ; bnt th.e 
expression in the CTiglnal is obscure. 

S. Motowori siippi ses the X'ote in the original to refer only to the 
Word ( diotaka, \\hilc he takes Vamanobe to be the name of a place 
(already mentioi ed m Si.ct. LXVIII, X«jte i ). The surname of Ohotaka, 
signifying ‘-great hawk,’’ wa-, accoidmg to the same commentat*)r, given 
to the worthy liere mentioned iu cunscqurnce of (h.- ncident related in 
llie text. As the bird was not a ha\%k, this does not seem very con- 
\ipcing, and Mut(>\\o!i’s apparent idea that the man was likene<l a 
Iia\\k I ecanse lie pursued the other bird as a hawk would do, is extreme- 
ly far-fetched, is moreo\-cr douhtful ^\helhcr the name shf>uld not l>e 
rend (this is Mabiichrs reading), “great eagle.” The “C ro- 

tvcle^" give an altogether different name, viz., Aine- 7 to-ytikaha~tana, 

9. Xo ‘^nch place is now known, d he name may he interpreted t<> 
mean *■ 'suare-net m allusion to this story, as stated in the next sentence 
of the text. 

10. The varirus texts and printed ed'tions all differ slightly in 
their reading of this passage, and from some it ni ght be gathered that 
the pnnee did indeed sjieak as it ha<l been thought that he would do, but 
c«'uhl not ''peak fieely. d'iie translati m follows Motowori’s emended text. 

11. I.Uerally, “heart.*’ 

12 I e,, Ohc-kum-nushi (the Master of the Great Land), the 
abor.ginal monarch of Idzumo, the descendant of the Sun Godde^s, whose 
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abdication of th^ sovereignty of Japan in favour of the descendant of the 
Sun Goddess forms the subject-matter of S-Ct. XXXII. The word taiari^ 
here written with the Chinese character ^ and rendered curse,” signihes 
properly the vengeance of a spirit, either of a deity or of the ghost 
of a dead man. The word translated “doing” is literally “heart.” 

13. That some such words must be supplied is evident, and the 
translator has followed Mabuchi and Motoweri in supplying them. 

14. Idt., “ King x\ke-tatsu ate the divination.” 

15. Remember that the original wurd like hi combines the meanings 
of our words ‘Mviger,” “oath,” “pledge,” “curse,” etc., — being in fact 
a general name for all words to wdiich any mysterious importance 
attaches. 

16. Lit., a “ sign,” a “ proof.” 

17. Sagisit no ike, a pool in Yamato. Sagi-su signifies “ heron’s 
nest.” 

18. The reading of the characters (rendered “then”) in this 

passage has been a crux to all the editors. Fortunately they make no 
difference to the sense. 

19. Amakaslii no saki. Perhaps “ Amakashi Point ” would be a 
bUter rendering if, Motowori supposes, an inland place in the province 
of Vamato is meant. It might be the point or extremity of a hill or 
bluff. Ame-kashi signifies literally “sweet oak.” Tire “ broad- foliaged 
bear-oak” mentioned immediately above is supposed by Motowori to be 
the usual evergreen oak, and not any special kind. The epithet “ broad- 
fohaged” is not, as he remarks, speciviHy appropriate, and he moreover 
supposes the w’ord kiunti, “ bear,” to be a corruption of kumi or kiimori^ 
words which wuuld refer to the thick luxuriance of the foliage. The 
dictionaries do not help us much to a decision on the point. 

20. The component parts of this tremendous name, which is happily 

abbreviated to Ake-tatsu in the subseipient portions of the text, are 
somewhat obscure, especially the word oyUj wdiose reading rests only on a 
conjecture of Motowori’s, who emends the evidently erroneous character 
^ lo ^ “ cdd.” Toyo. “ luxuriant,” is an Honorific, ake and 

signify respectively “ dawn ” and “ rise,” while the rests seem to be 
names of places of which this Prince may be supposed to have been the 
possessor. 

21. Or, the Prince of Unakami, as Unakami is the name of a place 
in Kadzusa. 

22. f.e., shown by divination. 
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23. Xara in Vamato, which is here mentioned for the first time, 

was the capital, cf Japan from A.D. ^10 to 784, and has al\va}S been 
famous in Japanese history and literature. The name is derived by the 
author of the Chronicles ” from the v;.rb narasu, to cause to resound, 

the hosts of the Emperor Su-jin having, it is said, caused the earth to 
resound with their trampling when they went out to do battle with Hani- 
yasu. A more probable derivation is from Jiara, the name of a kind of 
deciduous oak, the Querciis glanduUfera. 1 he word rendered ‘‘gate 
should possibly be taken simply in the sense of “ exit ” or “ approach. 

24. Or, “lame people and blind people,^ a peculiarly unlucky omen 
for travellers, to whom, as INIutowori remarks, sound feet and good eye- 
sight aie indispensable to carry them on their way. 

25. See Sect. LXIV, Note 25. 

26. In the text the word “gate’’ is here, by a copyist’s error, 

written “ moun.” AVhen the author says that the Xi gale, gate or 

exit leading to the province of Ki, as a “ side-gate,” he means that it 
was ; not the one by which travellers would naturally have left the town : 
the province of Ki, indeed, is to the t^outh of \ amato where the capital 
was, whereas the province of Idziimo, whither they were bound, was to 
the north-west, d'his road into Ki over Matsuchi-} ami is one famous m 
the classical poetry of Japan. 

27. Ilomtiji-be. The meaning of the clause is that they granted the 
surname of llomiiji to persons in every important locality through which 
they passed on their journey. 

28. See Sect. XVIII, Note 2. 

29. d he signification of this passage is: “They built as a temporary 
abode for the prince a house in the River Hi (whether w.th its founda- 
tions actually in the water or on an island is left undetermined), connect- 
ing it with the ma n land by a bridge made of branches of trees twisted 
together and with their hark left on them ” (tliis is here the import of 
the word “black”). Such bridge? have been met wilh by the translator 
in the remote northern province of Delia, where the country people call 
them skiba^baski (or, rather, in their patois snba-bashi, i.e., “ twig-brklges '). 
Ihe traveller is so likely to fall through interstices into the stream 
below, that it U not to be wondered at that they should now be confined 
to the rudest localities. 

30. Motowori s upposes Kihisa to be the name of a place, and tsu-vn 
to stand as usual for tsti mochi^ “possessor,” according to which view the 
name would menn “ lord ” or “ tX)Ssessor of Kihisa.” 
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31. No look of reference with which the translator is acquainted 
throws any light on this curious expression, and there is no parallel 
passage in the “ Chronicles ” to look for help, 

32. Viz., to the Prince (‘*the august child The preparations 
which Kihisa-istt-mi is here said to have made are supposed by Motow’ori 
to have been prompted by a desire to add beauty to the feast. But the 
whole passage is very obsrure, 

33. Viz., the comt in front of, or the approach to, the shrine, which 
would naturally be planted wddx the sacred tree, the saka-ki [Cleyera 
japonica)^ and thus justly the prince’s comparison to it of the artificial 
grove at which he was looking. 

3|. the priest attached to the worship of, etc. For ‘‘ deac n” 

see Note 33 to Sect. TXII. 

35. Ashihara-shiko-wo^ one of the many names of the Deity Oho- 
kiini-nitshi (“Master of the Great Land,’’ see Sect. XX, Note 191, the 
Deity whom the Prince and his follcxvers had just been worshipping. 

36. Ihese names cannot now be identified, and are of uncertain 
etymology. Ikakuma seems, however, to mean “ curve in the rock.” 
One wmuld have expected in this place, instead of these i nknowm names, 
to find a reference to the main temple of the Deity, which xvas styled 
Kidzitki no oho^yasliiroj i.e., “ ilie great shrioe of Kidziiki.” 

37. Some such words as “the changed and mere intelligent appear- 
ance of the Prince, and his attainment of the power of speech ” must be 
mentally supplied in order to bring out the sense which the author 
intends to convey. 

3S. dhesc names cannot be identified. A'aga/io signifies “long-rice- 
ear,” while afimasa in modern usage is the name of a palm (the Leiistona 
Siiiensh\; but Motowori supposes that it formerly designated the palmetto 
or some cognate tree. 

39. IIi~naya-hime. The significat on of the name is obscure, but it 
w'O'dd seem most natural to suppose it connected with the River Hi 
which figures in the Idzumo cycle of legends. A proposal of Motowori’s 
to read Koye-naga instead of the iraditional Jli-na^a seems scarcely to be 
meant in earne>t. If accepted, it would give us the meaning of “ fat 
and long princes-,” witli reference to the story of her being a serpent. 

40. It will be remembered that the Province of Idzuti o is a mari- 
time one, and that the fugitives might lie supposed to reach the sea-shore 
in their flight. It is true that llrs exactly the reverse of the direction 
which they would be oblig>.d to take in tra\elling up to the capital, 
which was m Vamato. 
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41. L.e.f the depress ioiia or valleys separating one mountain fiom 
another, 

42. In the criginal Totori-be^ fonkaJii-be, Houiuji-be^ Oho-yuwe and 
ll'aka-yuwe. All these “gentile names” ha\e a meaning connecting them 
either really or apparently w.th the story above related, — to-tori signify- 
ing “ bir ’catcher ” and tohi-kahi “bird-feeder,” while the name of the 
Jtomiiji Clan is of course derived from that of the Prince (Homuchi or 
Ilomuji), and Ohoymve and IVaka yitwe signify respev-tively elder 
bather” and “younger bather.” 


[sect. LXXIIL — EMPEROR SUI-NIN (pART. V, — HIS 
LATER WIVES.)] 

Again, in accordance with the Emperor’s words, he 
summoned Her Auguslness Princess Hibasu, next Her 
Augustness Princess Oto, next Her Augustness Princess 
Utakori, next Her Augustness Princess Matonu/ daughters 
of Prince Michi no-ushi— four Deities in all. Now he 
If 8 kept the two Deities Her Augustness Princess Hibasu 
and Her Augustness Princess Oto ; but as for the two 
Deities the younger queens, he sent them back to their 
native place on account of their extreme hideousness. 
Thereupon Princess IMatonu said with mortification : 
“ When it is known in the neighbouring villages that, 
among sisters of the same family, we have been sent 
back on account of our ugliness, it will be extremely 
mortifying and, on reaching Sagaraka” in the Land of 
Yamashiro, she tried to kill herself^ by hanging herself 
from a branch of a tree. So that place was called by 
the name of Sagariki. It is now called Sagaraka. Again, 
on reaching Otokuni,"* she at last killed herself by 
jumping’ into a deep pool. So that place was called by 
thtname of Ochikuni. It is now called Otokuni. 
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1. Ilibam Ji'une-, Oto-hitne.^ Utakon-hime and Matonu-hhne, llie 
two of these nanies haNC already appeared rbovo, where the etymology 
of Hibasu was said to be doubt hil, while Oto signifies ‘‘ younger sister?’ 
jMatonu has likewise already appeared, and is of uncertain derivation. 
Motowori supposes this last name to be in this ]dace but an alias for 
Utakorij which he explains in the sense of ‘‘sad heait,” wnth reference 
to the story of this princess as here told. In any case there is confusion 
in the legend, fur in the parallel passage of the “Chronicles” five 
princesses are mentionel, whereas at the eiil of Sect- LXXI rf these 
“ Records ” the Empress is made to speak of only two. The father's 
name has been already there explained. 

2. The real derivation of this name is obscure, dhe ancient (perhap-? 

here and elsewhere suppositious ancient) form Sii^ari-ki signihes “hang- 
ing'/rt’^*.” Sa^a-raka is WTitten ^ example of the free manner 

in wliich some Chinese characters w’ere anciently used fur plionetic 
purposes. SaiL-rakiiy Sa-rakit or Sa-^ani would be the only readings 
possible in the modern tongue. 

3. Literally, “ wished to die.” Motowori supposes that her design 
w^as frustrated by her attendants. 

4. Written with characters sigiiifying ^^vouii^er count j'Vj'' hut here 
supposed by the author to be derived from oc/ii-knm\ falling country,” in 
connection with this legend. 

5. Lit., ‘‘died by falling.” 


[sect. LXXIV. — EMTEKOR SUI-NTN (l>.-\RT \T. T.VIt-.MOK! 

DKINGS 1!.\CK THE OK.\XGE TROM THE 
ETEKX.VL. LAND.)] 

Again the Heavenly Sovereign seat Tajima-mori,' aii- 
cc.stor of the Chiefs of Miyake,- to the Ktcrnal Land' to 1 
fetch the fruit of the everlasting^ fragrant tree. So 
Tajima-mori at last reached that country, plucked the 
fruit of the tree, and brought of clubmoss eight and of 
spears eight ; but meanwhile the Heavenly Sovereign had 
died. Then Tajima-mori set apart of clubmoss four and 
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of spears four, which he presented to the Great Em- 
press,' and set up of cliibmoss four and of spears four as 
an offering at the door of the Heavenly Soverign’s august 
mausoleum, and, raising on high the fruit of the tree, 
wailed and wept, saying : “Bringing the fruit of the ever- 
lasting fragrant tree from the Eternal Land, I have 
come to serve thee and at last lie wailed and wept 
himself to death. This fruit of the everlasting fragrant 
tree is wliat is now called the orange.^ 

1. The meaning of this name, wh.ch is written phonetically both 
here and in tlie ‘‘Chronicles,” Ins given rise to differences of opinion, 
some deriving it from the name of the province of "l ajima (itself of 
obscure origin) an 1 from the word mori “keeper,” while others think it 
come-! from tachibana^ the Japanese word for orange, with reference to 
ihe story here told. The supporters of the former view, on the other 
hand, derive the tacJiibiDia fiom Tajinia-moyi. 

2 . Jin'll /ce no niui'azJii. \\ lie I her nn'va/’e is simply the name of a 
place or ^\hetller it should be taken in the sense of “granary,” is 
uncertain. If the latter view be adopted, it would be natural to suppose 
that th ^ faunly lui 1 oii^iually furuiblied the superintendents of the Im- 
perial Granarie:?. Jn any case it traced its origin to a Korean source (see 
the “Catalogue of Taniily Names, ” and the genealogies in Sect. CW). 

3 . See Sect. \XV . 

4 Written in the parade' passage of the “Chronicles ” with characters 
signifying liter, dly “ timeless.” llie whole of this circiiinlocution for the 
tmaiige has indeed to be interprete 1 by the help of the “ Chronicles,” it 
be ng here uritten phonetically and oftenng some difficulties as it staiids. 

5- This corrupt and ob cure passage seems to be well restored by 
Moto'Vori, wliorjc cNplanation of it is likewise as convincing as it is 
ingen’ou^. 1 he expiession “ cUibmoss-orjiiges ” signities oranges as tlicy* 
gr«'u un the branch surrounded by leaves, whi e “spear-oranges” are the 
'•auic di\c.-ted of leave-, and hanging to tlic bare twig. Thus the wur Is 
ci binoss a d -pear ” c mie to bo used as “Auxiliary Numerals” for 
orange-s plucked in tliese two different manners. 

^l/., says Ml towmi, Pnnee-s ITbasu, \\ho however, according to 
the account m the Chrunic'o,” was already dead at this lime. 
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7. Ihe word fachihana (written in the text should probably be 
taken as a specitic and not as a general teirn. In modeiii usage it 
designates the Citrus japonica. But it is a matter of di^pute whether the 
application of the term has not altered since ancient times, and whether 
we should not understand by it one of the other kinds of orange now 
to be found in Japan, — perhaps the Citrus nohilts. 


[sect. LXXV. — EMPEROR SUI-NIN (PART VII. — IlIS DEATH 
AND THAT OF THE EMPRESS HIBASU.)] 

This Heavenly Sovereigns august years were one 
hundred and fifty-three. His august mausoleum is in the 
middle of the moor of IMitachi at Sugahara.^ Again in 
the time of the Great Empress Her Augustness Princess 
Hibasuv the Stone-Cofifin-Makers’^ were established, and 
also the Earthenware -Masters’ ClaiP was established. 
This Empress was buried in the mausoleum of Terama 
near Saki.’^ 

1. Both the locality and the etymob^igy of MJachi arc obscure. 
Su^aha?‘a (“ sedge minor ”) is known to be in th^ province of Vamato. 

2. at the time of the burial of the great Empress, etc. 

3. The character (^‘ to pray’j in the text is indubitably a copy- 

ibt’s error for ‘‘ coffin.” These stone coffins aie described by Mr. 

Henry von Siebold in bis Notes on Japanese areluuology ” p 5. It 
must be understood that, from being the name of an office, Stone -Coffin- 
Maker i^Ishi-Jd-tsukuri) became a ‘‘gentile name.” 

4. llanisJii'be, The meaning of this expiesdon becomes clear by re 
ference to the parallel passage of the ^‘Chronicles,” \\hich it may be 
worth iihile to quote at length from Mr. Satuw's translation in pp. 229.330 
of Vol. Vni, Ft. Ill, of these d'lansactmns : ‘‘In the aiuirnn of 32nd 
year, on the isitchi uo to u day of the m«>on, ^^luch ro-e on the ki no \e 
inn dav, the emprr.-s Hi ba su hime Mikoto (m another -ouice called 
Ili-ba-su ne no Miknto) died, and they were several da\s going to bury 
her. The Mikado commanded all In'- h gh otticcrs, '•aying : ‘We knew 
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before that the practice of following the dead is not good. In the 
case of the pre^^ent burying what shall be done?’ Thereupon Xomi no 
Sukune advanced and sa'd : ‘ It is not good to bu^y living men stand- 

ing at the sepulchre of a prince, and this cannot be handed down to 
posterity. I pray leave now to propose a convenient plan, and to lay 
this be''ore the sovereign.’ And he sent messengers to summon up a 
luiudred of the clay-workei’s tribe of the cone try of Izumo, and he 

liimself directed the men of the clay-wo keis’ tribe in taking clay and 
forming shapes of men, horses and various th’ngs, and presented them 
to the Mikado, saying : ‘ From now and henceforward let it be the law 

for posterity to exchange things of clay for living men, and set them up 
at sepulchres.’ Thereupon the Mikado rejoiced, and commanded Xomi no 
biikune, saving: ^dhy expedient plan has truly pleased Our heart;’ and 
the things of clay were for the hr^t time set up at the tomb of Ili-ba-sii 
hnne no Mikoto. \Vherefore these things w^re hanhva fa circle of clay). 
Then he sent down an order, saymg : ‘From now and henceforward, be 

sure to set up these thing-, of clay at sepulchres, and let not men be 

slain.’ Mikado bountifully pra’sed Xomi no Sukune, bestow’cd on 

him a kneading- place, and appo'nted h'm to the charge of the clay- 
w'orkcra’ tube.” 

5. In the piovince of Vamato. In the old poetry thciC are many 
plays on tins word Saki, wdiich is lioinonvinous wiih the Verb “ to Ido;* 
s )ni.” Hut wluther that be its real d'Tivation, it were hard to say. 
J'emma appear^ to signify “ Huddhist teniple-‘-pace,” an etymology wdiich 
i- embarrassing to the Shin'o commentator-, wdio, accepting cv-^ry w'ord 
of our text as authentic history, aie hard driven to explain how Ihieldhist 
temples could have existcil in J^pm before the date a-signed for the 
int.oducli* n of Huddhisin. 


2CI [sect. LXWT. — EMPRESS KEI-KO (PART I. — GENEALOGIES).] 

The Heavenly Sov^ereign Oho-tarashi-Iiiko-oshiro-wake 
dwelt in the palace of Hishiro at Makimuku,\ and luled 
the Empire. This Heavenly Sovereign wedded the Klder 
Lady of Inabi in Harima," daughter of Waka-take, Prince 
of Kibi,"' ancestor of the Grandees of Kibi/ and begot 
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august children : King Kush i-tsunu- wake next His Au- 
gustness Ohousu;'’ next His Augustness Wo-usu, another 
name for wliom is His Augustness Yamato wo-guna 
next His Augustness Yamato-nc-ko next King Kamu- 
kushi.^ Again wedding Her Augustness Princess Yasaka- 202 
no-iri/*‘ daughter of His Augustness Prince Yasaka-no- 
iri, he begot august children : His Augustness Prince 
Waka-tarashi f ’ next His Augustness Prince Iho-ki-no- 
iri next His Augustness Oshi-no-wake next Her 
Augiistness Princess Iho-ki-no-irid^ Children by another 
concubine were King Toyo-to-wake 9 ’ next the Lady 
Nunoshirod*’ Children by another concubine were : the 
Lady Nunaki d" next Her Augustness Princess Kago- 
\'ori d"' next King Prince Waka-ki-no-iri d"* next King the 
Elder Prince of Kibi-no-ye next Her Augustness Piincess 
Takakiy^ next Her Au justness Princess Oto." Again 
wedding Princess Mi-hakashi of Himukud" he begot an 
august child: King Toyo-kuni-waked*^ Again wedding the 
Younger Lady of Inabid’ younger sister of the Pdder 
Lady of Inabid’ he begot august children : King IMa-waka ; 
next King Hiko-lhto-no-oho-yed' Again wedding Princess ^03 
Ka-gurod" daughter of King Princess Sume-iro-oho-naka- 
tsu-hikod'^ great-grand-child of His Augiistness A^amato- 
take;’" he begot an august child : King Oho-ye. ’^ The 
august children of this Heavenly Sovereign Oho-tarashi- 
liiko numbered in all twenty-one kings and queens'- of 
whom there is a register, and fifty-nine kings and queens 
of wdiom there is no record, — eighty kings and queens 
altogether, out of whom His Augustness Waka-tarashP 
hiko and also His Augustness A"amato-take, and also His 
Augustness Prince I-ho-ki-no-iri, — these three Kings, — 
boro the name of Heirs Apparent/' The seventy-seven 
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kings and queens beside these"* were all granted Ruler- 
ships ill the various lands, or else [post as] Rords, 
Territorial Lords or Departmental Chiefs.^'' So His Au- 
gustness Waka-tarashi-hiko [was he who afterward] ruled 
the Empire. His Augustness Wo-usu subdued the savage 
deities and likewise the unsubmissive people in the East 
204 and West. The next, King Kushi-tsunu- wake (was the an- 
cestor of the chiefs of Mamuta). The next, His Augustiiess 
Oho-Usu, (was the ancestor of the Duhes of Mori,^- of the Dukes of 
Ohota^'" and of the Dukes of Shimada]^^ The next, King KaniU- 
kushi, (was the ancestor of the Sakahe Abiko in the Land of and 
of the Sakabe of Uda).*^ The next, King Toy o-k uni- wake 
(\Yas the ancestor of the Rulers of the Land of Ilimuka).-*- 


1. In the prov*nce of Vamato. T!ie etymology of Ma/cimit/cn is 
obscure. Hishiro is tentatively derived by Motowon from hi, the Chamucy- 
pans ohtitsa (a kind of conifer), and shiro, “ an enclosure.” 

2. llanma no inabi no oho-iratstime. Inabi also known under tVe 
alternatiNe form of Inani’’ etymology uncertain, 

3. U oka-take Kiln tsu hiko. Waka-take signifies young brave,” 

4. Kibi no omi. 

5. Kushi signifies ‘‘wondrous,” and zoake either “ young,” or “ lord.” 
d he mean'ng of tsnnu is obscure. 

6 1 he names of this prince and the next signify res 'ectivedy “ great- 

foot-pcstle ’ and “ little foot-pestle,” the origin of the bestowal of which 
'singular designations is thus related in the parallel passage of the 
Ciironicles y’ 1 he Imperial child ()ho-usu and His Aiiguslness Wo- 
usu were born together the same day as twins, d he Heavenly bovereign, 
astonished, informed the foot-pestle. So the two Kings were called 

Great Lont-peslle and Little Foot-pestle.” What the import of t us 

passage may be is, how^cver, a mystery both to d'anigaha Sh ?-ai and to 
M>^towori. 


7- Molowori supposes 'Loo-gima to have been an archaic word for 
bo) me-guna signi ying ‘‘girl.” \autato xuo-guna would thus sign fy 
the Iky o. Japan, a not inappropriate designation hr this prince, who 
under Ks, lator name of Vamato-take (Japan Lravc,” i.c, the brave man of 
.--^pan ) has remaned as the chief legendary type of the martial prowess 

of h s native land. 
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8. y.e., Vamato Frinc-". 

9. Komu-kttshi no iniko, i.e, divine wondrous. 

10. Yaniasiika no iri-hime no ndkoto. The signification of this name 
and cf the next ( Ya-saka no iri-biko no mi koto) is obscure. 

n. irakadaras/iidiiko no mi koto, i e., “young and p rfect prince.^’ 

12. I-ko-ki no iri-biko no mikoto. Sign-hcalion obscuie. 

I J. Or, Oshi-ivake, i.e., perhaps “ Great Loid.’’ 

14. Yko-ki no iri-binu no mikoto. Slgn'llcalion obscure. 

15. Toyo-to-xvake no mikoto, i.e., peihaps “luxuriant swift prince.” 

16. Xunoskiro no iratsiime. Signification obs:ure. 

17- Xunaki no iratsiime. Significat on ol)S-urc. 

18. lYa^yoyori-hime no mikoto. Yori ime prol ably means -‘good 
process.” T. e sen^e ef kay^o is very doubtful, for it may either be the 
name of a plac?, oi else identical with the Verb kaiyiyaku “to shine,” 
or with kago, “ a stag.” 

19. Waka-ki no iri-biko ;/o mikoto. The sigrdfication of this name 
is obsciiiC. 

20. Kibi no ye-kiko no mikoto. 

21. Takaki'hime no mikoto. The meaning of takaki in this place is 
n*d certain. 

22. Oto hime no mikoto, i.e , “the younger princess.” 

23. IJimuka no d/i-kakaski-bime. Mi h ikashi signifies “ august sabre.” 
v^ee Motowori’s Coinmentvary, V0I-' XXVI, p. ii, for a gloss on this 
Cl rious name. 

24. Tovo-knni-xoake no miko, i.e , perhaps “ lord of the luxuriant 
land,” or else “ lord of the land of Toyo,” the Emperor Kei-k6 hr ving, 
acconling to the account m the “ ChronicLs,” spent some years fght ng 
in South-Western Japan, whe^e the province of Toyo is situated. 

25. fnabi no xoaki-iratsitme. See Note 2 to tliis Section. 

26. Ma-xoaka no miko, i e., - truly young piince.” 

27. Ihko-kito no oko-ye no miko. Iliko signifies “ prince,” Into is 
‘•person” (or hcie, according t? Mi'to\\ori, “ headman ”1, and e4a-rt’ is 
“ great elder brother.” 

28. Ka-gttro’hime, ic , pruliably “the black-haired princess.” 

29. Sume-iro-o' o-naka-tsH-kiko-no-mikoto. dhe signification of this 
mme is not clear. MotOASon identifies swne \^ith the like-sjundir.g Verb 
sign’Tying “to be supreme.” Oho-naka-tsinhiko signify “great middle 
prince,” referring to the comparative of this prince and h s brethren. 
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1 cie an cv dent error in the genealogy, as it would 
make the einp.r ' t marry his own grcat-gi eat-grand daugliter I A gLle^s 
of the editor of 16S7 that for Vamato-tahe we should read \\ aka-take (a 
son of the Enip.ior Ku-rei) is appruved 1 -y Moto\^orI, and may I-e adopted 
a-* prohahlv correct, — :.c. fwiiat iait ht;le 1 kel\ ) if lids portion of tlm 
]\ecord'3 ” should everitually he pro\ed to i>e historically trustworih}- 
'i he (question is discussed by Motowori in \ ok XX\ I, pp. 12-14,- of k's 
Commentary. 

di. O^i0~ye no hiiko. This name would , a', k’^otowori remarks, appear 

to 1 ave Cl roneo.i-'lv crept in h<-re thr^aigli the inilucnce of the nau.e 
menl.oned in X^ote 27, the wliole account of this union with Tr ncess 
Ka-guro being conupt. 

32. The Japanese term uiiKo) includes both males and female-. 

33 - 

34, As above remarked, the Japanese term includes loth males and 

femiks, and moreover some of tlie female children are -^pcc ally mentioned, 
d'he difficult} as to how females could have 1 een appointed to the offices 

licre mentio.,ed .s not solved hy Motowori, who e note on this passage 

lb c\as ve. 

35. 'Jhe four names of offices (also used as ‘^gentile names ’) here 
mentioned are in the original Japanese Kiini no Miyatsuko^ If (^tco, Imikh 
and Ay^Li-niishi. (See Introduction, p, \vi.) 

3^. ahnniitd no ??:iirazhi. (See Sect. LI If, Xote i.) 

37. Mori 710 kijjii. J/ori seems to be the name of a place (peihapb 
in Mino); but nothing is kn iwn of this famdy. 

3S, Ohola no kinii. Ahola is tic name of a place in Min'^, and 

signities gr^at rice-fieids.” 

39. Sihiniad'i 710 kiini. Siiiniada is perha^ s the name of a place m 
\\ oiiiri. It -'ignilies ‘‘island rice-iield.’’ 

40. hi no kiini 710 sakabe no abike. For abiko see .Sect LXXlb 
X(;te S5. Sdkabo seems io signify “ Ijpi ir tribe,” this family and the 
iic\t having heen entiu-tcd with the management of the Imperial feasts. 

41. (‘da no sakabe, 1 c., the “ L quor Tribe of Uda,” fin Vamato). 

4J. Ill ni Ilk a no kuni no iniyafsnko. 
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[lECT. LXXVa —EMPEROR KEt-K 5 (PART 11. — THE MAIDENS 
VE-IIIME AND OTO-UIME).] 

Hereupon the HeavenK' Sovereign, to assure himself 
of what he had heard of the beauty of the two maidens 
Ye-hime and Otc-hinie/ daughters of King Kamu-oho- 
neg ancestor of the Rulers of the Land of sent 

his august child. His Augustness Oho~usu, to summon 
them up [to the Capital]. So His Augustness Oho-usu 
who had been sent, instead of summoning them up, 
forthwith wedded both the maidens himself, and then 
sjiight other women, to wiiom he falsely gave the maidens’ 
names, and sent them up [to his father]. Hereupon the 
Heavenly Sovereign, knowing them to be other women, 
frecpientiy subjected tliem to his long glances l)ut, never 
wedding them, caused them to sorrow. So the child 
that His Augustness Oho-usu begot on wedding Ye- 205 
hime, was King O^hi-kuro-no-yc-hiko ’ (lie was tlu aticestur of 
the Loi\D of AOiesu in Again, the cliild that he begot 

on wedding Oto-hime, was King O;>hi-kuro-no-oto-hiko 

('he was the ancestor uf the Dukes cf Mugct>.ri < 

1. /e, the eUler })niiees'^ aiul ihc yj n^'.r } r n:c 5 s. 

2 . See Sect. LX II, Note 

3. Mi/in fiO kuni no niiyat^ii \'o. 

4. /t\, “ at tlicin inlcralv." Hie Classical w>)rel uiyamiini^ 

“ to gazeg is piopeily a coiu[jouik 1 of //ng?, long/' anal niini, te> see.” 

5 a he mcuiiny of ihe Mllahlcs o'hi in this name and the com- 
pani*>u one [Oshi-kmo no nV hiko) immediately lielow is pr^'kahly “gixatd’ 
kuro 5- uhiCLire ; jv signiUes ‘-elder prince" and oU^-JiiLo “younger 
t-rince.” 

6. Minn no ('nesu no zu/X’. Oi Uncsu nothing is known. 

7. no kuni. Mugctsu 01 Mugc was 111 the piu’. mco of 
Minu (Minn). 
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[sect. LXXVJII — EMPEROR KEI-KO (PART III. VARIOUS 

deeds) ] 

In this august reign the Labourers’ Tribe^ was establish- 
ed ; again, the port of Aha in the East was established; 
again, the Great Butlers’ Tribe^ was established ; again, 
the granaries of Yamato were established; again, the 
Pool of Sakate was made, and bamboos planted on its 
bank." 


1. Such IS the reasonable explanation of tlie original term /<nv 
given by Motowori. It seems to have become a “gentile-name.’’ 

2. KasJnhadti /lo oho-ioino-be. ’Fliib ‘‘gentile name” originally de- 
noted one who was ijutler, steward, or cook, in the Emperor’s household. 
1 he tradition of its origin is preserved in the “Chronicles.” 

3. Motowori supposes tliat the me: tion both in his history and in 
the ‘‘ Chroncles of Japin’ of the pi nting of bamboo.^ on the banks of 
this pxjol or lake should be attrib'ated to tlie rarity of such a proceeding 
in ancient times. 


[irECr. EXXIX. — EMPEROR KEI-KO (pAKT IV. — YAMA'IO-TAKE 
SLAV.-s ms ELDER BROTHER).] 

The Heavenly Sovereign said to His Augustness Wc- 
usu : \\ hy does not tlhnc elder brother conic forth to 

the morning and evening great august repasts?^ Be thou 
the one to take the trouble to teach him [his duty].*'’ 
Thus he commanded ; but for fiee days after, still [tlic 
priucc] came not forth, llicn the Heav^cnly Sovereign 
deigned to ask His Augustuess Wo-usu [saying]: “ Why 
i^> thine elder brother so long of coming? blast than 
perdiance not yet taught him [his duty]?’' He replied, 
saying: 1 have been at that trouble." Again [the 

Heavenly Sovereign] said: “How didst thoiLtak ^ the 
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trouble He replied, saying: ‘‘In the early morning 
when he went into the privy, I grasped hold of him and 
crushed him, and, pulling off his iimbsp wrapped them 
in matting and flung them av;a}\’' 


1. Viz., to attend on his Imperial father. 

2 . “ How didst thou do it ? ” 

3. Literally, “branches."’ 


[sect. LXXX. — emperor KELK 5 (part V. — YAMATO-TAKE 
SLAYS THE KUMASO liRAVOES).] 

Thereupon tlie hleavenly Sovereign, alarmed at the 
valour and ferocity of his august child’s disposition, com- 
manded him, saying; “ In the West there are two 
Kumaso bravos,’ — unsubmissive and disrespectful men. 
So take^ them,” — and [with this command] he sent him 
off. It happened that at this time hts august hair was 
bound at the brow." Then His An gust ness Wo-usu was 
granted by his aunt Her Augustness Yamato-hime^ her 
august [upper] garment and august skirt; and, with a 
sabre hidden in his august bosom, he went forth."’ So, 
on reaching the house of the Kumaso braves, he sa 7 
tiiat near the house there was a three-fold belt of war- 
riors, who had made a cave^’ to dwell in. Hereupon 
they, noisily discussing a rejoicing for the august cave,” 
were getting food ready. So [Prince Wo-iisu] sauntered 
about the neighbourhood, waiting for the day of the 20 
rejoicing. Then when the day of the rejoicing came, 
having combed dowm after the manner of girls his august 
liair which was bound up,' and having put on his aunt's 
august [upper] garment and august skirt, he looked quite 
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like a young girl, and, standing amidst the women, went 
inside tlie cave. Then the elder brother and the yoiuigei* 
brotlier, the two Kumaso bravoes, delighted at the sight 
of the maiden, set her between them, and rejoiced 
exuberanthn So, wlieii [the feast was] at its height, 
[His August ness WT-usu], dra^ving the sabre from his 
bosom, and catching Kumaso^" by the collar of his 
garment, thrust the sabre through his chest, whereupon, 
alarmed at the sight, the younger bravo ran out. But 
pursuing after and reaching liim at the bottom of the 
steps C'f the cave, and catcliing him by the back,'" 
[Piincc Wo'Usu] thrust the sabre through his buttock. 
Then the Kumaso brave spoke, saying : “ Do not move 

the sword; D' have somctlhng to sayd’ Then [His 
Augustness Wo-nsu], respited him for a moment, liold- 
ing him down [as he lay] prostrate. ITorenpon [the 
bravo] said: '‘Who is Thine Augustness?” Then he 
said: “ I am the august child of OhoAaraslii-hiko-oshiro- 

walce, the Heavenly Sovereign avIio, d veiling in the 
palace of Hishiro at ivlakimuku, rules the Land of the 
ITght Gieat Islands; and my name is King Yamato-wo- 
guna. Hearing that you two [fellows ^‘'], the Kumaso 
l^ravoes, were unsubmissive and disrespectful, [the Heaven- 
ly Sovereign] sent me with the command to take and 
slay ynu" Then the Kumaso bra\'o said: '‘That must 
2>8be true. There arc no [)ersons in the West so brav^e 
and strong as we two.'’ Yet in the Land of Great 
\ amato there is a man braver than we two, — there is.^'* 
Therefore will I offer thee an august name. I'h'om this 
time forward it is tight that tltou be praised as the 
August Child Yamato-take.'*” As soon as he had finished 
saying this, [the Prince] ripped him up'" like a ripe 
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melon/^ and slew lnni.‘" So thenceforward he was praised 
by being called by the august name his Augustness 
Yamato-tdke. When he returned up [to the capital] 
after doing this, he subdued and pacified every one of 
the Deities of the mountains and of the Deities of the 
rlv’ers and likewise of tlie Deities of Anado/- and then 
went up to [the capital]. 


1. presumably brav les at Kuma>o ; but it is to be remaikcd 
that in this and like compounds with takeru bravo ”) the Japane'^e 
language uses no Postposition. For Kuma'^o see Sect. V, Xote 17, 

2. hlotowori seems right in interpreting “take” here and elsewhere 
in the sense of slay.” Put “ take ” is in the text. 

3. /.(?., caught up from the brow and tied together on the crown 
of the head. This being the way in which the hair of boys was dressed, 
the author thus intimates that 1:1 ib Au^ustness was still a youth. 

4. Who was high -priestess of the temple of the Great Deity of 
Ise, as mentioned in Sect. LXfX (X'ote 44!. 

5. The characters used for these last two words are th' Se properly 
restricted to the mention of an Imperial progress, but Yamato-take is 
constantly spoken of as if he had actually sat on the throne. 

6. The character used is wh'ch sim[>ly means apartment ; but 
see Sect. XLVIII, Note i. 

7. Motowori reads “ Xetv cave,” but the word “ August ” is in the 
text. At the same time we see that this feast was intended as a house- 
warming, Cotif. the commencement of Sect. CLXIV. 

8. The parallel passage of the “Chronicles” puts the same meaning 
into plainer words. It says: “He undid his hair, and made it appear 
like a girPs,’’ 

9. Or, according to the old reading, “mixing with the concubines.” 

10. the elder bravo of Kumaso. 

11. The word rendered “steps” is of doubtful interpretation. 

12. Or j erhaps “the skin of his back” or the [beast’s?] skin on 
his back.” Put Mobnv ri is proliably right in supposing the character 

“skin” to be an error for “with,” to be construed with the 
word “sabre.” (In the English idiom this Particle falls away.) 

13. Written with the humble character “servant.” 
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14. '1 he conieinptoiK hccon<l iVr'Oiial Pronounce* r;v u'^ed hcrr 
and in the no\t cl ine. 

15. There i> Motowori's aatlioruy for thus understanding the braM)’" 

\v. rd<. Taken 5 tdl more l.lcrally, they would seem to imply tliat thert. 
were no brave and strong men in the Wc-^t himself an I hi- 

1 ) rot he I . 

I The wt-rds ‘‘there i'^" are an attempt at rendering tlio termi- 
nation A-c.’u of the original. See Sect. X, Xotc l. 

17. /e., ‘‘ Vamato-Hrave/’ i/j/., ‘‘the bravest in Vamato.’’ It is ly 

this name that the hero is commonly -pok-in of, Rememi er that ’-augr-'t 
chi'd’’ signities prince. 

fff, ‘‘broke,” in t' e ie\t is. as the c. )mmcntat- 'r- (T'-eive. an 
oMden! rrior foi ’•* ripped " 

10. Or 'specjlically, tiie ‘‘ musk melon.” 

20. d he traimlatoi ha^ full owod Motuwoii’s ie>toration of ihw | a>- 
•'age, in which, by the transposition of tlie cli racters ^’'and the 
end of tins sentence and the beginning of the ne\'i were mixed together 
in tl’e older editions. 

21 I.ir., [tliey] praised tlie august name, calling him,” etc. 

22 fJr. “of the Ana ])as^a_^e " (It. door), tlie modern Mrait o' 
^h'monoseki d h* word an.r ‘signifies “hole,” and tliere is a (railitiou 
(uhch Alotoudii rpmtes in lii'^ note on this name in \oI. \X\IR PI’ 
20-20 cT his roininentar\ j to the effect tliat formerly tlie Mam f->land 
and tlie i-^Iand of Kiushiu w'ere continuous at this point, tlieic l>eiim" <*nl\ 
.1 s(,rt of natural tunnel,’ tliiough which junk- could pass. 


[MXr. IXWl. — FAIPKK(>K KFI-K<) (PART Vi. VAM ATO-TAKF 

sr.AAs ruF inzLAio bravo)] 

I'orthwith entering tlie Land of Idzumo, and wishing 
to slay the Idzumo bravo, he, on arriving, forthwith 
bound [himself to him in] friendship. So, having secrct- 
ly made [the wood of] an oak [-tree’] into a false sword 
and august ly girded it, he went witli the bravo to bat lie 
in the River Hi' Then, Ilis Aiigustiiess Yamato-ta 
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getting; out of the river first, and taking and girding on 
the sword that the Idzumo bravo had talcen off and laid 
down, said : Let us exchange swords !'" So afterwards 

the Idzumo bravo, getting out of the river, girded on 
Ills Augustness Yamato-take's false sword. Hereupon 
His Augustness Yamato-take, suggested, saying : “ Come 
on ! let us cross*’ swords/' Then on drawing his sword, 
the Idzumo bravo could not draw tlie false sword. Forth- 
with His Augustness Yamato-take drew his sword and 
slew the Idzumo bravo. Then he sang augustl)^ saying : 
“ Alas that the sword girded on the Idzumo 
bravo, and wound round with many a 
creeper, should have had no true blade ^ 

So having thus extirpated the [bravocs] and made 
[tile land] orderly, he went up [to the capital], and 
made his report [to the Heavenly Sovereign]. 

1. The i^pecies mentioned (/r/z^///) is the Quefrus 

2 . See Sect. XVTII, Note 2 . 

3. Tit., “let us join swords. dhe word ‘-sugge-teJ” nil's 

-entciice is an emendation of Motowon’s tiie text liaving “ slandered.” 
rile older [trinted e<Vitions, while retaining the character^ read iL 
ahiitnitkilc^ deceived.” 

4 Tn us position in the }>re''ent text, this Song must he taken 
an ironical lament of the Trince f<ir the dead bravo, [a the ‘^Chronicle” 
the time and the heroes of the cpi'jodc. and llie singers of the Song arc 
all diherent, and in that context the lament soinuT like a'genmneJ'oiK', 

I he reader will rcinemlier what wa- said in the Introduclion as to the 
iwe ( f crce4)cr'3 for string, l iiat mciU oned m the te\t is sup[)osed lo I^e 
the Coccithts (hu/i^h'r 2 .'i . 
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deceived, he (Opened the mouth of the bag whieli Ids aunt, 
Her AugUbtne:3S Yamato-hinie had bestowed on hum 
and saw that inside of it there was a firc-strikerd ileic- 
iipuii lie fiist mow'cd awa\' the herbage with his augii^^t 
sword, toojv the fire-striker and ^trL’cl': out tiro, and, 
kindling a counter-fire, burnt [the Iieibage] and drove 
back [the other fa'e], and returned foith, and killed and 
destroyed all the Rulers’ uf that Land, and forthwith 
set die to and burnt them. So [tliat p-lacej is nuw^ 
called Yak id /u." 

1. ; u UiL ” C ii‘ uii'ca''. *' jtid in the pr j.n U (.viUioii' of 

llic^c “ Kcc^'uis ’ ircvK-u- !w wiilUn Mi\<i y vollifut lii^ 

XeitliLi iKJi 'iani;^<aa sin-' m Ivl- ;.ii\ j< *n a-, 

tu tiiL si^nif] ali(.n nf this naa c. 

2. ]\ ohari }Il' ///a . 

Til llic jUt-, lil liiiic \m ilh'.a.iy LT' -ijull Iia" 

a ".iti-i act' ry ^ iiatui^a i.' men li" . atl tla- 

nL'iatc atUin|'(^ have ! ecu iiadj Uj txplaiii a. 

4 Jii ll'.v (Ji '4 iial 'A-itC'ii ’ -2-t ^.a'-'vv. \\]jM lia- a 

l! aii'-Iai ^ai t-f pa'^'-..ec lii a iyjNj u > \i'-> ihiia 1 a|>ei t>:i tic: “Kitu.il'* 

to In. j.iuiid III \h-! IX IT n, p 202 (.f 'hc-c T rati-'actiuii"/* icialcr'- 

till" wiTcl “"let.].*' i 1]L jas_"Ciit wiitu pfLlcib lul t** pic,ut!^^c llic 
'HK"l o’l a' to wlutiici l;a fi.L-ankLi ' uittiulcd !•} llic aullior wa^ a 
"t'-.J. oi a Woo’d jif^ ihill Ahat^woii would "Lcm to iia\c licM the 
latter \ tw, in li " " >p lli " lie to Ui: pie\ioU'. 

p.t""aL;c luMi tli( V hd ol ""i Lt wIiLic the lire 'Irdl >" (.\]'!i«-it) 

incnlfoii^d lie al'O 'an .aicwiil oljc i?i wIhlIi “a inc-*'tnl.v,i <>1 

].i( tai ’ ]" "[)^cial y icki'Ld t >. "o dial ii wiidd^Ltni lliat .dl Inc "liikci- 

wcfL h' I - ■{ :h it 111. I ail, 

5 iP.m.iiTj.r tli. I t!:i w id '• Knh i ” J/O/'-.v. , had the a-oj'- 

tali'ii (d .1 "|2(.iil!c iia'iic" i" wed a- o' i k,j i jniL oi aii oince, "O ilial 
w, 11. a; nu.kr^ua.d die a'daa to n.^an that 'i an. do-t.a.c tUon.ycd llic 
^\)l‘ic ]\.rln 4 1 v'lndi t ni IT, Talk! | a-^a^aj of Hit *• i ‘iiroinclc" ’ 

nas • hi. lu,ht ad ilia i*'..! cl land, ai.d dt^lnwcl lli-.in " 

" ^ Wo.d" 1 1 iid,, dl a i la.c ' alc "’’ppllcd i-\ kk'tow.ri 

I' i' le cM.I'.lllk a V i ^ , j’ ,, ‘-die 

ic.t li kn.M 
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LXWIV. — KMPKRMX KFL-Ko ( PAR L' IX. — VAMA'iO- 
TAKES EMPRE-^ STILES TflR WAVES.)] 

W'hen he thence penetrated on, and crossed the sea of 
I lasliirhmidzu/ the Deity of that crossing raised tlie 
waves, tossing the ship so that it could not proceed 
across. Then [Yamato-take's] Empress,' whose name 
was Her Augustness Princess Oto-tachibana said: “D 
will enter the sea instead of the august child.' The 
august child must complete the service “ on wliich he 
has been sent, and tal:e back' a report [to the Heavenly 
Sovereign].” Wdien si 10 was about to enter the sea, she 
spread eight tlucknesses of sedge rugs/ eight thicknesses 
ot sldn rugs and eight thicknesses of siliv rugs on the 
t<'>[) of the wa\*es, and sat down on the to[) [of them]. 
Thereupon the \'iolent wa\'cs at once went down, and 
th.e august sliip was able te^ proceed. Tiicn the lvni)ress 
sang, saxdng : 

“Ah! thou [whom I] enquired of, standing 
hi the midst of the flames of the fire Inirn- 
ing on the little moor of Saganui, where 
the true peak' pierces!”" 

So seven days afterwards the Empress’s august comb 21 s 
drifted (uito the sea-beach, — which comb was forthwith 
taken and placed in an augU'-t mausoleum which was made. 

1. L f’., ‘‘ riumnA'^ \\.ner.” 

2. Z t’ , ho Ct-ioiiit ca^nl* T.XXX, N''to 5, 

S- >10 'See Sect. X(TE Nor* e? 

4 \\ riUen wnli liic huniMe cliaractei "g:, litLi.iLv •• lO’5Cii' uie ” 

5 Z e., note.; I thee, the Erin c *’ 

t). Mn e I tcie.My, “ tm 'h the veinnient.'’ 

7 < ir •' ‘ U It lie >inv- w-unl o n-'''! e- tVv wlrAi n nU he 

lie tiMolUiil ' iminMlt I'el 
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.S, 7 his C^i'C' iiukIi trouMo to tht'' coiiiiuentator^, wlio^e 

reiiiirk', (lo ]ie fournl in ‘M"'( >!nine;,tary ’’ Volt XXVH, pp. 

67-9, and Morihe's Idzu no A'o/o- Uni't '' \ ol. Ilf, pp. 6-0.) should be 
c< nsuUcd by llie student desToua ‘d fur.nin^ an o})in!on of liis own. 
7 'he general purport of the poem is of c nr=^e to allude to Vamato-take’s 
adventure on the b.irnlng moor, and .it the same tune to the love \\hich 
hound him and hi'^ Consort together; almo-t each indi\idual line offers 
mattei for doubt. 7 bus it w not certain whether the Veib tohishi^ here 
letulered ‘‘enquired of” [i.e . attended upon 1/ , l>y the Empre-,"), should 
not rather be given the word ‘-thou'’ as subject, in which case the 
signiheation w'oul 1 he ‘-thou who enqtured^t of [/ <?. wojedst].” 7 he 
word ised for “thou” is the Honontlc equivalent of that Pronoun 
signifying literally “ prince.” INh^nlfC dispiitci the propriety of con- 
•>idering Sagamu in this place as the name of a province; and the 
word sanesashi, heie transtlated “where the true peak pierces (Mt. Fuji 
being by some suppo-ed to be thus alluded to) 1-5 of very doubtful inter* 
}>retation. Motowc^ri tells iis that the tinal Particles ha rno, rendered by 
the initial Interjection “t ih,” '^liould here be understood as an exclama* 
t.on more forcible than that wh.ch tismlly belongs to him. hinally 
M<»iibe point'' out that the Song do not suit tlie context in which it 
IS tound, and has prolMl)lv hceii et ruiieoiislv mscitCtl here instead ot in 
an tarlic-r ptjrtirm of the text. 


[-SECT. LXXXV. — EMPEROR KEd-KO (p.VRT X. — VAMATO-T.KKE 
SEAYS THE DEErV OF THE ASHIGARA PASS).] 

When, having thence penetrated on and subdued all 
the savage Yemishi' and likewise pacified all the savage 
Deities of the mountains and rivers, he w'as returning up 
[to the capital], he, on reaching the foot of the Asliigara 
Pass,- was eating liis august i;)rovisions, when the Deity 
of the pass, transformed into a wliite deer, came and 
stood [before him]. Then forthwith, on his waiting ' and 
striking [the deer] with a scrap of wild chive, ^ [tiic deei] 
Mas hit in tlie eye and struck dead. So, mounting to 
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the top of the pas*^, he si^^hccl throe times and spoke, 
saying: Adzuuia ha ya ' So that land is called by 

the name of Adzuma. 


1. Ibis i> the tratlUioiial ciuicnt read:n:5 L'f ^\lnt is according to 

the modern pronunciat'on ic’ra, while ihe Chuiese characters with 

wid(.h (be name is written, s gnify Pawn Darhariansd’ in allusion lif 
Mot(iwt)r< may Lo tui^tod'' to tlie h-ng beards whi h make their faces 
resemble a prawnX Ir^ad, The ha:iv barbarians known t'> English readers 
as Ahios, mil wh<-se name of it:"' is ap[d etl by the Japanc-c to the 
norlhermost latge i‘>kind rif the Japane-e Archi[)elago, winch is -till 
chicily teninted by them, are almost certainly here refened to. In 
ancient time' tlicv inhabited a great part of the Main Island nf Japa i. 
The translator mav add that the genuines^ of the s -cdled ancient rea 1 - 
ing VL’niishi" appears to him dnuhtful. The name known tn t’ e peojJe 
themselves, and which a]>parently can be traced as far as Kam'cbatka, 
is 1 ’ezo. 

2. Ashi^Ara-zaka^ one of the parses from Sagamt into Surega leading 
towards Mount Fuji. 

3. /e., Ismg in ambush. 

4. Aira. the - odont}?i. 

5. “my wifn’" Adzit*na is still used a^ a poetical dc'ignaiinn 
ol Ka'tern japan, dlie tian'>ku<tr di>ul»ts the correclnc'S of the derivation 
(>f it givc-n m the text, aliluiugli it i'^ Lmvei->ally accepted and cert inly 
tits in wvll with the graceful legen<l by which it is here aec(>imled f >r 


[sect. LXXXVI. EMPF.ROR KEI-KU (PART XI — VAMATO-TAKK ^ 

DWELLS IX IIIE PALVCE OF SAKAWORl).] 

When, foitluvitli cross’ ng over from that land out into 
Kahi,* he dwelt in the palace of Saka\vori,‘ he sang, 
saying : 

“ How many nights liave I slept since passing 
Xihihari and Tsukuha?” 
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Then the old man, who wa^? the lii^litcr of the aiic^ust 
fire,* completed the august Song, and sang, saying : 

Oh ! having put the days in a row, there 

arc of nights nine nights, and of da\’s ten 
days !” ’ 

Therefore [Vamato-take] praised the old man, anti 

forthwith bestowed [on Ifim] the Rulerslnp of the ITistern 
land [s].'' 

1. This name is identltlcd by iho nat etxniolo^^v with an liononvin- 
ou'^ Su])Slatitive bignifyin" ‘‘a place between luouulaiiis.” 

2. U lie etymology of this name is uncertain. Hut the nio^l bkelv 

opinion is that it signifies “a zigz'^g road d'*\\a a pa-s.’’ 

3. since leaving the pr. >v nee c>f Illtaclii, of which Tsuki ha 
(in modern parlance 7 \uku'‘a, wuth the last liable ;//;w/ed) and N Inliai i 
(modern Xih>harit) are two districts. In the later poetry Xihtkiri no i" 
often u-ed as a Pillow'- Word for the name of Mount 'i sukuba. d bo 
etymology of binh names unceitain. but -newly tiller!’’ -eeni'^ to be 
the most probable etymology of the tlr-t of tlie two. 

4. Not necessarily a tire kindled foi the ^ake of obtaining warmth, 
but fire in general, induding, as Motowori -uggests, lorchc'' and tiies bl 
to drise away mosquitoes, d here are frequent mention'^ in tlie eki sioal 
literature r)f this latter sort of fire, which may nidee«l still be me! will 
in 'ome rlntricts where mo^({uit(;-nei'i are not vet in coimiKm r-e. 

5. 1 he mean.ng m: -(in counting up, I lind lliat we hi\e b^en 
ten days and nine nigliK.”— Previous to Motowori the expie^-ion 
nahelfe, ' ha\ing pat in a rcA\ 1 / tc co nted) the class ’’ was cuiioiwly 
imsundersioo k and subjected to sari 'Us far-fetched siUerpretat.on-.. d lit re 
can howeser !>e no douot but that Motowuii is n^lit — 1 he reason w'h\' 
the old man i- -.aid to liave eonq)leted " the ih'ince’'. s<ing ii tliat the 
former taken al ne is of incomplete rlistiim. 

6 . Or, as Motowori would prefer to conddei it, “the Rulerslnp of 
n}i I'.a-lern I.aml, ’ sn/,, one <*ut of the twels'c Kastern ])r viiiees 
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[milt. lAXWll. EMPEKUR KEl-KO ( PAR i' ML — VAMALO- 215 

TAKE WOOE:? PRINCL?;- MIVAZL).j 

Having cros.scd over fiom that land into the land of 
Shinanu^ and subdued the Deity of the Shiiianu pass,” 

^ he came back to the land of Wohari, and went to dwell 
in the house of Princess IMiyazu, to whom he had before 
plighted his troth. Hereupon, when presenting to him 
the great august food, princess Miyazu lifted up a great 
li([uor-cup and presented it to him. Tunc Ilene i\Ii}’a/u 
veli OKU adlueserunt menstrua. Ouare [Augustus Yamato- 
take] ilia menstrua vidit, et auguste cecinit, dicens : 

“ P2go vului reclinare [caput] in fragili, 
molli brachiolo [tuo, quod est simile] vallo 
impingenti acutm falci in Monti Kagu ni 
caelo formato quasi cucurbita ; — ego de- 
sideravi dormire [tecum]. Sed in ora veil 
quod indu!^ luna sin rexit.’’ ' 

ddinc Herae ]Mi}'azu augusto cantui respondit, dicens : -mo 
“ Alle resplendentis solis auguste puer ! 

Placidc administrationem faciens mi magne 
domine 1 Renovatis annls venientibus et 
eflluentibus, renovat.e lume emit veniendo 
ct etfluendo. Sane, sane, dum te ini- 
patienter cxspecto, luna suapte surgit in 
oia veli quod ego induo!”* 

( hiare tunc [hie] coivit [cum ilia], after which, placing 
in Princess Miyazu’s house his august sword “ the Grass- 
Ouelling Sabre," he went forth ’ to take the Deity of 
[Mount] Ibuki." 

1. See Sect. XXXII. Xete -U. 

2. nj ur'cj, a hetweeu tin. provmce^ (-t slunauu ami 

Mjiiij whicli i". ii'j 
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\ Kvtn tvilctjn a^art Un-v. Us iniincd ate context, the import of this 
>on^ 1C pleii, iiotw 1! h>ten I’hl; Moril l*' e!!hr’'^ to cxphin away itc mde- 
I'e (htaih oi tie. tii-il pait, 1 io.al\ci, rcja re -onie comment in 

0 (Icr t'.» Hiahc them C< to the huropcau reader, the words 
in '[u(.^t'on hcin^ ih -le which mi;^ht in I n^l ^ii h. rendered ‘'thy fragile, 
-Irnder, del cate arm [wh’ch rC'^cinhlc"] a po-i striking agaiii't the sharp 
s.ckle on Mount Kagn of the gourd-''liapLd i'eaveu.’* In Japanese they 

1 L.n tlv’s : 

llisa-k'iOi uu 

M/vc ni> <11110 

T -kania ni 

.S,7-7e Oaru ktt'ii ' — 

IIiha-h< $0 

'Id i<.'dyd-.;ahuiii :e . etc. 

Ii wjU he remarked that tiie hrst four lines form a " Punnmg 
Iheface *’ to the fifth. Such Punning Piefaccc ]ia\e not necessarily any 
logiCcd connection with wliat follow as has heeii explaineil hy the 
pre-'Ctit writer ui a paper “ ( )n tlie U-e of ihllow -Whir.’.s and Plays upon 
Words in Jn[»aiK.se Poetry," to he f aind in \ ol. Pt. I, pp. 79 
ol these " d laiisaction-^." In tins parlieiilar ca-e, however, there 
suliicieiit Continuity of -eii'C to warrant the co'Uinuoiis tianslation above 
g.ven. d lie word " po-,t/’ thoii^.,h sucli a me of U i- verv curious, must 
he un<ier''loo<{ trj denote not a clcad, 1 lU a hvmg tiunk, or rather the 
stem of -omj dMieale plant or gno^ wliieli LIU heneath the sickle of 
tile niowm on Mminl ixagu in ILa\en, or, as it may hotter he under- 
stixul, (,11 the Ileaxenly Muiinl Kagu [in WimatoJ. ( lourd-shaped ’’ 1^= 

the translation (,f tio or Jii<<i-ydla }ii\ the Pi]le)W'-W ord for 

hca\en. Its nik,au!ng is <hsputed, hut .Mal>uchi in his “Dictionary of 
I'dlow -\\ Olds " and Motow’oii ngiei' ui gi\ mg to it the sense lierc adopted 
■sec the nh(Ae*inentioncd paper “ ( »n tlie I'-e of Pillow'-W'oids, etc.,” 
p <Sl.. 

4. i he total -ense oi this Seing is f|uite j,>la)n. — In the first lines t>f 
It tile Prince is addiessed as if ire weie the reigning sovereign. 1 he 
W(.rds pntLiiii. d'Uuuasfriiiiojioni f acidic le present the Japanese yasuffiishishi^ 
tlie Pillow-Word for 7<'<i yd " nn great lord.” Plsewliere the 

Pngl 'll rendciiiig "who tianipnlly cairies on llic government” iias been 
adopted. 1 h- w,^d ar<i!,{nhi no. rendered h\ the Adjective ^enovatis., >s 
tile PiUow-WokI for " suii,” "moon” ami “^eai," and is of not <|Uite 
Certain iinpoit. d he interpretation here adopted has, ho',\ever, for it tlie 
weight C'l pruhah'lity and of native aiUhotUy, Mal)uchi m his “ ] hetionary 
ef I illow -W virdL deriMiigU ‘'runi the \'eih l 7/ 7.'', uidrn, “to be renewed.’’ 
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5* The clnraclcrs iii ihc text iniglit ah-o be rciidcru-i *• he nude «i 
[)ri*grc^>,*’ a^ Ihoy are iho^e only ympcrly applied tu ihe nio\eiiiena t>l 
a reigning s<.'\eieigii Here and cLewhere, they are Ubcd in ‘Speaking ul 
^'a^llat<>lako. (Cuiif. beet. 1 XXX, Xutc 5.) 

b. (Ju the rrontier of Afiiini hiii) and Miuj. //’///X-ceuis In signify 
‘•blowing,” in allubinn, it is said, to the i estdcntial breath or nilluenco 
of the god by whom tlie place was tenanted. 'Ihc word rendered 
‘•Mount” is supplied ]>y the editor of 16S7. 


[bliCT. LWXVIII. — KMLKROK KKl-KO (PAKT Xlll. — VAMATO 
TAKE MEETS THE DEblV OF MOLXT IBLKl).] 

lIcreuj)on he said : As for the Deity of this mountain, 

I will simply take him empty-handed,'’’ — and Avas ascend- ji 
ing' the mountain, when theic met him on the mountain- 
side a white boar whose .size was like unto that of a 
bull." Then he lifted up words/' and said ; This 
creature that is transformed into a white boar must be 
a messenger from the Deity. ^ Though I slay it not now, 

1 will slay it when I return,” — and [so saying,] ascended. 
Thereii[)on the Deity caused heavy ice-rain ’ to fall, 
striking and perplexing His Augustness Yamato-take. 

I rills creature U aii^formed iiUo a white b^'ar was in a a lucsseiigcr from 
the Heitv,'' hut the ver\ Heity 111 pemon. iiwiiig to the lifting up o| 
word', he ai>i>eared and nulled [\'ainato take.*’ ]) So wdicn, on 

descending back, he reached the fresh spring c>f Tania- 
kura-bc ‘ and restetl tlicrc, his august lieait awoke some- 
what." So that fresli spiing is called by the name of 
the fresh spring of Wi-same. 

I, /c. willuuit weajxm^;. and ‘■ptCially without the magic sword 
wliieh lie liad leU behind in Trinccss Miyazu's lioiNc. 

Ur •• ox,** 01 “Cow,” tlio ongiual word not di'tingui.'hing I etwe^u 
the _*e..C 5 . 
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i)/' ^hitioU Mutters. 

I ;-.iiL'L ONMi'C"-' ' n n ' 'I' Im tc iu!i<l •• lilic! up 

\v«r(i', ' v. r) iK'fi'.un) i'.-" tiu. --^u U . U ion ^ liiin ^ n]> ,i jUvi\Li’‘ I" 
""Hi.. uiii.Hi li'j 114 In I'ni' Iiohlvli. ii l n\-‘\" ih> Jiioit 

ill ill lU pi.-|Lr tL\ in iiiLa'in^n 

4 \ ]/ . tliij 40 J . li' M- ’j!it 1 0,1k 

5- I'l-ihap-- ’'h:!:' nuy |.j nu n l..d 1 y llii" e\i»K"''i"ii, au'l 
tk.cid^' ]!ut Uii" .nlLipr'.t.iiiO'i uT ll.c Iliui "c.i t*' 

Well v.iili tl.u >< 114 in CXI [[ 

(>, i lie L' iiniM.nt .1 ’.ni ^ lii" ^ill * -■ 1 ’ \X>Ltlt..L ini- n.nc "liouM "f 

"hi.uM n< I ]*j Loii'i le c'i lo O r. i ['..rL o! tn„ .'ii.ynal tc\f. .{< »'aoi ! 

toiudci-s It j le ni ini. nii.u on J-a tiaii-litor, i" not 

in’p[*y 111 iiW aliLjat on . f L^e O'-. / read 114 u \cn I\ tne rd’lo "f tt»Sy 
wlncli L'llf.i li:.' n n I mi:jI \ 1 . ti 0,]iou,d m th. I'n..;!!"’: \cr"ion. 

7. dim la-.ia’ n y m 1' i- name i" * jj". e’--^l. . t. trd-L," Out 
< "inplLic lUiLv.! lain' ; .itU-Liin^ 0. I’l a 'he ct \ hi' lO l:\ <■! tlio \' ud . u 1 t’ 
ill' p"''U'"n "f tl.ij pi L II". Ui't [. iiilel td t on ii i- 7 V'.'-X/X'a 

0. 10- im'i 1 .Lii in-O. I an! <1 ".d, I ’, I n- v\ i nn t" n-in'cM a,>'’U 

illume, (.eonnif^ t-i in. l P', i ..' -0 a v o om antii 1 , {]] n mn '■! // / 
wIiilIi '•;L;nilO." ■ 'i’acHjiu rL'iiin' .n,d .» s\ J. In;;., ' Lpv.m I* lk< -[uin^. 


j"P(J. ! '.\\ 1 \ — ImlPKl K[A-W<> iVWll \ 1 \. 

! \kl: ^P'i^InV--- AM) 141'^^ .] 

\\’heii liw dcj'aitcl tli'AKM and icacli^<i llic in “H' <-'t 
iS IiL said : in\' licaiL cih\a\'^ Lit line ilyini; 

ihrouyh the ."hy, iiiy iay-, are nww unable to \\<iIk'. 
i ht\' ixu’e bM.'Dine 1 u(](]M'-'"ha[t!ed,’' “ S>j that j)lace' w a> 
eahed b\- the nau'.e nd' i Ouiivp; to Jiis beiid;’ veiy 

weary with yre;4re"sin;4 a iiitlc fuither be\a-nd that place, 
lie lent upon an auyii^t .^talT to walk a hltlc. So that 
pkice ik called b\' tlw iiauie r-f tile dOaiwet'^uki pas>. ’ 
Oi tiniviny ;it the "liU-.k plne-tMe on Cape 
an auou^l swmmI, which he liad Fmo-. .tteii at that place 
bMore \vh'_n aueMi^llv' naiiuy,' wa^ "till [thcixj nut lo^t. 
liien h'.- au^ee.diy nan;;, ba\'iiu; ; 
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mine cl(].:r f)P'tlicr, tin: s;n:>Ic pine-tree 
that art on Cap>c W'etsu v. hicli directly 
faces Wuhari ! If thou, single pine-tree ! 

\\ert a person, I would gird [niy] sword 
[upon thee], I would clothe thee with 
[nu'] garments, — O mane elder brother, the 
single pine-tree 

W hen he departed thence and leaclied the \allage of 
i\Iihe,* lie again said ; “ Aly legs are like three-fwld 
ci(V)k^y and eeiA' \\'ear\o” So that place was called i)y 
tile name of Alihe. W lien he dejoirted thence and reached 
tlie moor of Xobe," lie, i egrettiug‘" [his natix'c] Luid,^* 
^ang, saying : 

“As iov ^^aniato, the mn-t secluded of lands 
— Vaniato, retiivd behind iMuiiiit Aw oga]^d 
encr.ni[\issing it with its, folds is deliglit- 
ful.”.^- 

Again he smg, saying: 

“lat tlio^e wdiose life ma\" be compkto stick 
[in their haii] as a l]e<ui-cires^ the lea\es 
(if tile he tr-oak frruii l\[('>nnt Heguri, — those 
chihh'eii I” 

dhis '^ong is a T.and-]\egretting Song.'* Again Vc 
sang, sa\dng : 

“How sweet' all 1 from tlie diiection of 
liome clouds are rising and coming ! 

ddii^ In an Incomplete Song.'^ .\t thi^ time, hi'^ august 
siclme^s was very urgent. Then, lie sang augustly, saying : 
“ ddie sal.u'e-.'-word ^vhich I placed at tlie 
maiden’s i>ed-side alas! that swMrd!”'’ 

As soon hj had fini-hed singing, Iv' died. Tii n a 
coiirior was fkpa.t'.died [to die Heawnily S'’.orAgn.| 
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r, /.' W I tni^lii, r \ ih-“ < liiii '*■ clnracl* i-. ir.in-'lilc 

lltii- ‘ “ ai)‘l ,.n \cd I 'H ilic M-Mir n' i a-^' " iUi' tli.* di-iractcr 
ills Cuiiiext icarc'-l) any moan n^n 'lie r^al c'iynvj]»)j;\ of (m 

ola-'icai and mu It-ni parlance /./vZ widvau tlic //{/!■’/ /) iS ‘ rapid tT 
• \\aterfall/‘ the cascade f-rme 1 ])y the river Vr.-ro m Mino being alluded 
to. ddie derivation mine n 'sentence of the text from A/^vjV/ suppa-enl 
!<• mean “a rudder” is a mere fancy. 

2, I ne vopI h:rc lender d •* ru Idei ” \> uhicli is written 

pliunet ically and not i>cenr else^'liere, except m a feu Pro[)er Name" 

ul doubtful import, TIilio ^ ho\Ne\er "ume jiroiiabihtv in favour (> the 
mean ng assigned to it by tbe niti\e Commentator^ 

T~Aiwe-Luki-'^}k-i^ ' tile pass of leaning on a ''laK ” It m 

tlu' pruNiiice of Ise between \b_'baichi and lshi-vaKu''hi, 

m lli_ province of T'^e. 1 he name prohahiy =iigiiilie=; 

‘ harbour of the mountain decllvit}.” 

5 The former portion of the text felK ii> nothing eitlier of the 
meal or of the swonl lure mentioned. 

6. ihis quaintly simple an 1 apparentlv verv ancient pocni need-' no 
educi I ition. 

7. In Pe. M)h-^ signitie-^ three fold ” 

M Thi^ is the hteial i«-ndenng of the text. Motowui 1 llitnks, hoW- 
<\t.r, that \\e slujiihi uridi utand that there wert- van ais swellings on his 
itg'-, -uch a- w iild be pnuhued if tiie limb w i 1 1 tigl Pv li'‘d lound with 
‘ Old in three pla es. 

o. m the ])ro\iiiCe <<f Ise, d lie name beenis to signify 

‘ t!u‘ mO‘»i of iiioiinliiig.” 

TO. '1 he f 'hineso charat ter hort in d b’gnilles snn[)ly -Mh. idling of;’ 
but in such a context its common fafiant. interpretation is “•loving ’ or 
‘■regretting,” and so Motowon means in to unde; stand it when he road" 
yJtinithashife 

11. Vi/., ^^lmato. 

12. d hib bong and the tw'o fullowing furin but erne 111 the jiages ot 

the C lironicles,’ \\hcrc lhe\ ap[)ear with several vei])al diltercnces, atid 
are attributed, not to the Ptmee, but to iiis f.iher the Kmperor. .Moi ibe 
decides that in the lattei particular tlie text of these ‘‘ Record > ” givO" 
the preferable account, but that the “ Chroiitcle-S ” are riglit m making 
the three Songs one Cemtinucjus poem, d he expression' tiiib Song n a 
I.and-Regretting '^oig’’ strongly suppnits this view; for, though we 
miglii aho lender m the Plural tho^e Songs are, etc.,'* Mich a trinski 
{toll would hi natural, as jn suuilar ca^es tlie numeral i" U"ed, ihiN 
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“ tliC'.o nro, t'tc.'* Th'‘ ilii^ is an Inc. 1‘ 

Song'* po'iits ns decide lly to h-.'niL' imUibiiun f>f the original d.-cnncnt, 
from ^^hich the compiler of tlie ^ 'RcC'Tds ” copied this passage. Taking 
then the three Songs one, ih.e entio' drift is that of a ])man on 
Vanato, poet’s na'.ve la d, winch Ite coiihl not hope ever to '^ee 

r(rj;i.n : Commencing hv praising its st,Il -ccltmion a^ it lies t’’ere behind 

its barrier of protecting moiiniams, hi goes on to mention the rural 
plensines erT'Ve<l bv those wh'^ wandering over the hill-sid s, deck their 
hair with garlamb o*' leave'* and fl over'^ Tor himself indeed th 

delights are no more; ’’hut, says he, “do you, ye chlllren nil o^ 
health ami happine-s pursue your innocent enj(*ymenl I’’ In conclusum 
he lovinglv apo^tro Iii-cs the clouds vhich, rising up from the south- 
west, are as it w’ere, messengei- from home. The word 

rendered '^ocUnled.'* is a great crux to the Commentators, and Motowinb 
“ K\aminati<iu of dv' Synonym'. r)f Japan,*’ pp. 17-KS, aid 

//o Ah/n jrjl-2," \\>h III. p. d'f' diould be consulteil by th 

-tudent desirous c/ forming hw own ojniuon on the point. Another 
.ipparent dithoulty is the woid ;<w,v'V7/, whose position in the sentence 
Motowori seems to have inisundei stood. Ey following Moribe, and tak’ng 
It as ac unpoimd with the word . i 2 wa iriio ^ 

tile difticully vanisiies, and wm' are likewise rcdieved from the necessity of 
supposing anvthing so highly iinpiol^able as that the Verb komoreni, 
wlien not compoim led, -hould hive commenced wdth a sChdile. 

“Complete” signifies *• li althy.” Mount Ilegiin is preceded in the 
orifrinal bv f i Moiibe kxwU /oA/w/gnwn with the }i\on\ a 

Pillow-Word who'^e import is di-puied. In any case, i-Ltng a puniuug 
one, it cannot le tr,u\''latetl. I or tlie “ bea -oak *’ see Sect. lAXli, Nolo 
IP. M<mil>e labours, but without success, to piove that “Come,” tlie la-l 
word of the trnn'.laiion, s gnitie- “go’* and imagines that the pnnee is 
expressing his envy of the Joud. which an. rising and go.iu otf in the 
direction of tlie liomo winch he will iKver re^isit. 

13. Ae.. a Song of loviiig regret for Ins native land, 

14. “Incomplete Song” nui-t be iindcrPiood as the designation of a 
poem of a certain numher of lines, vi/ , three, and was probably gi\'‘u 
l.y comparison with the gr.atei lemgth of poei cal compositions in general. 

15. 'i'ius poem Is an e\ckima.ii' ui ol dNir^s. at the thought of tue 
nviud which he liad left wil’n his nv-.tn-s piince-s Miwi/u and whicli T 
ho had had it with him, would duubtlc- have pieservcd him from ti.e 
evil intUieuces of the -*d of Mount Ilaiki, ulmh weie tho i>eginmng oi 
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:?74 A\rrr^/s <if Ancioif Miifcrs. 

In'; end. — >al^re*^'A < 'fd ” j i- a curi' -u- e\i)n 

Moribe think; mea'-'^ •• douMe-ed^ed ;word/' 


[sFXT. XC. — EMPF.ROR KFJ-Ko fFAKT XV^ — YAM \TO-TAKi: 

lURXS IXTO A WHITE BlRO).] 

Thereupon [his] Empresses^ and likewise [his] august 
children, who dwelt in Yaniato, all went down' and 
built an aug-ust mausoleun'}, and, forthwith crawl in 
luther and thither in the rice-fields encompassing [the 
mausoleum], sobbed out a Song, saying : 

‘‘ Tiie Dioscorea qii'niqueloba crawling hither 
and thither among the rice-stubble, among 
the rice-stubble in the rice-fields encom- 
passing [the mausoleum] . . , ' 

Thereu['>on [the dead [)rince], turning inti') a wlide 
dottereP eight fathoms [long], and soaring up to Heaven, 
flew off towards the sliore. Then the iMiipresN and lilce- 
wisc the august children, tliough they tore their feet 
treading on the stubble of the bamboo-grass, f.)rgot tlie 
pain, and pursued him with lamentations. At that tina* 
they sang, saying : 

Our loins arc imiieded in the plain [over- 
grown with] short bam boo -grass. \\"e arc 
not going through the sky, but oh ! we 
are on foot.” ’ 

- Again when they entered tlie salt sea,'’ and sulfered 
as they went, they sang, saying 

“ As we go through the sea, our loins are 
impeded, — tottering in the sea like hcrl)s 
growdng in a groat river-bed,”' 
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Again when [the bird] fleu' and perched un the sea- 
.^idc, they ^ang, ^,aying : 

“ The dotterel of the beach goes not on the 
beady but follows the seaside.”" 

These four Songs were all sung at [Yamato-take’s] 
august interment So to the present day these Songs 
are sung at the great interment of a ] leavenly Sovereign. 
So [the bird], dew off from that country,*' and stopped 
at Shiki in tlie land of Kafuchi.^" So they made an 
august mausoleum there, and laid [Yamato-take] to restd* 
h'ortlnvith that august mausoleum w^as called by the 
name of the “ August-Mausoleum of the \Vhite-BirdJ“ 
Nevertheless the bird soared up thence to heaven again, 
and flew awa\'. 

I /t’, u ives, ft will be renieinhercd tlmt the lustorian lKil)itiuil!v 
mention'^ Va’rato-takc if he had hecn Kinperui 
j, (y/., to the land of 

^ d'he drift of ihe i- a C(anparK‘''/n of the hclple>s*watidcrin^s 

< 4 tile nu'iini'.r^ in the neighhoui In 'od of the loinh t" the Convolution'^ of 
the JOiCiLOica (a cieeping plant) yu'Winy; among ilie nee in 

flic adjacent held-. Hut theie are evidtntiy ■roine Iiiie‘5 omitted. If \\u 
Wire to a lopi tne elegant vci^es rnnjecturally -iijiphed by Moribe, the 
enliic tran^Iat on would rin thu": •• ’Ihe qiiijLjKe’o^ui e'raw 1 

h'lh'^r aivl thither amo,,g the i oe-'-iuMde, among the lice-blubhle in the 
iiLc-fididi encoinfassing [the mausoleum]; but ihough like it, ^^e crawl 
liithv.r and thither, and weep and >peak to thee, thou an^wercst ii >t a 
wf.nld* — Monue "Ui po-e'' ihi^ poem to be tlie l'!ni[uC'">’s comp-o-^ition, and 
the iollowing tliree t> ha\e [)i.ceeded fiom the cliildren. 

4. A- u-iiai when tlie word hhi\r> oktined as any kind u! dot- 
terel. plo\et or ^aiulpiiker* ) i-' ii-cd, it is doubtful what bud i- reallv 
intended At the end of ih s Seeliuii wi^ arc told that ihc Maus'»leuni 
was called tlie Mausoleum of the White Ihrd Specticalls, 

howcvci, lht.se chai.icter-> aro u-ed witli tlieir Sinico Japane? : prommcin- 
lioii of a' the name <4 the ■'Wan. fid as swaiis are iiowiierc 

>.l'e nun'i-'iied ui tlie-e Uccuids .uid a': iiioieewer their habits aie le L 
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' M-ii .!■- In c (.< .ij. wuU ih'^ Ic^^jii'i ii.rc i.j Kit-'l si \\ I } {» i!iJ|) 5 ^.iicr 
l" icui:n “‘ijULrel ' in i' c tr.;ii-la' is -n. ‘‘ Il-nin '* a’"') ha- -ugge'^tC'"). 

5. i lie neat lull • h' lln- '> s'l^ i- : Ti l-, (.a-'V cu')’';^’i t< r thee, 

liisui Ii'rsh-i I ril ' t> t]\ ihioe^Ii ihc a r. Jhai icineinl'Lr lliai we are 011 
f< ut, aihi ihat s'Ur feet arc tora l y the -In-rt -tuhl-le (h tlu 

i ainl.s-o-gia ''5 {/y mihiS'i ji.nu-. 

6. When the bird thu user lij s^a, iJiey t*>n wa<led after it through 
the wave-. 

7. fi^e ^ieiiit]'\Uiuu of t’ c "^'-Uig i- : “An we pui-ue I'uee ihroi gii 

ills- sea, we - uL in Ju wm'.cs ay tn s>ur niiJehe-, a* d tetter like the 
wa'er-t'laiitN aguai-,'. ‘••whtc'i -liak - Tie Lament uf a gieat iiv r.’’ — d lie 
wonl //7ir y//_u7j lu. |danie(l/' is ciui.un; but it sniip’v ineaiW; 

heihs grsiwiiigA as m th j Lran-lalxei {cr/if. oi r w^ rd “plant’'), dhe 
latter piit of ths p eiii 'n in the rrtgnial higidy elli[>lKal. 

1 he pant (if tlie ."’"tig -.Lai- tu i*-->t (>n a •'tlicate diNtiiiCtion 
betweeii t^ e wi.rd- /7<//7a, “ be.re’i ” ansi At\ se. -’ile/' w’hicii dues nut 
‘jbtai’i in the bitt,r [a[)aaicse Ijtigaagi any nore t’ a’l n tUi^s in l*higb''h. 
IMh /.■ufii a-isl i.,\ b^aJi ’ and - s^.i-nle/’ deiiute the bsauidar) dmc 
leiwe'.ii -‘.a an I laial : iaat w c ii.u-i j ,j,i pP the euninientalois that, 
while the f.nner wa- n- d with -ps_c’a' ref^ieiiCe to the land, the latter 
cs ai-ulcted Iht, I is.a ( -<> to 'pLaki from tj^e paint < f \iew (d the ^ea. 1 he 
ill. poll s»f ill.’ iSui.g - tli.refore t in hiaui th-e bird for living over the 
w.we- nists-a i o t]_\ ng a’org tlie a IjaC'-iit -1 ore 

y- s iV' Moiowuri, fisjin i-e. 

i(t. Aot Id !e eonfuiinded wuh tie >ii k; in Wiuialo, which i.’s 
^\^^fe^ with iLtfereiit [> .oiietic character. 

11 1 he \ cr)/ used in the original i- ihiziifnern^ “ to ret>rt'Ss/' to qmel 

to ]a\ , “ to e-taolisii, ’ liciice “ t" 1 inM a ts.rn] >le to a gusl,” “ to w'or^'hip. ’ 

1 he g. aiainatical vagueness 01 tlte [.tpantse language lielps in all ihi- 
t aN'-age to [iiescrvc the ctjunecluan of ulejs in a iiunner which it i^ 
tl.Hlcull to rens-U r in in Kngh-h tiansbunn. I’-iiig no pronoun-, it does 
lot respure to -peciali*e in caeli itistan e wliether it is the bird that is 
inent, (ir \ . mat' -take, but the two are e nfounded together in language 
a- they waie la tl s.suglit, 

12 <S’h^ no zi. >\ccuiiliiig t'» the parallel passage of tlie 

“t hunnc.e-, ’ it wa^ m t milv this toinh in Kafuchi, but the previously 
nienlnait, I ts.iinl; al A'lborui, arul ab-s.) atk^iher in ^hllnato, which w'erc 
"cve-rady known liy this desigi ation. 
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[^l!:cr. XCl. — KMPKKOK KEI-Ro ( I’AKT XVI. — \ AMAIO-IARK’s 

IIL' 1'LEK).] 

During eill the time tiuit this [Prince] His Augustncss 
Yamato-lake went about pacifying countries, Nana-tsuka- 
hagi/ ancestor of the Suzerains of Kumay always followed 
and respectfully served him as butler. 

I. 'I'he luiiiie siginhci implying that the wuriliv 

1 cre mentioned wa^ so big an 1 strong a:) to have shins Devon haiul- 
hreadths in iLiigth. Ror ihe use of the Wurd “gia->])’' as a ineaDiiie of 
lengiii, ';‘.c SlcL VI II, Xh to !. 

j. dins aniily has ahe d) been na diuno'i at tlie Liid of Seel. 
XXXIW as do-c^-iiVd Troni An a-lsu-K tune no Mikoto, one of llie enn- 
I anions ol ihe Rmperur jiiu-niuX graiul'atlier on th: <.)Ceasiun t<f ins 
descent troiu Ilcaveii. Hut ^eo X) to 7 to that Seel, for the j)iuhal>!e 
mistake with Kgard to llie origm of the name. 


[>RCr. XCII. — EMPEKOK REl-RO (PART X\il. — ^AMATO-TAR eV 
descendants).] 

d'liis [Plince] Ilis Augustness Yamato-tako wedded Her 
Augustnes.'D Piincess P'utaji-no-iri,' daughter of tlie Heaven- 
ly Sovereign Ikume, and begot an august child: Hi^ 
AugusUiess 'rarashi-naka-tsii-hilvo * (one Deity). Again, 
weddiiT’’ Her Angnstness Princess ( )to-tachibana' who 
[afterwards] entered the sea,' he begot an august child : 
King Waka-take' tonclxuN-. Again, wedding Prince.ss ^^24 
I'utaji/* daughter of ( )ho-tamu-wake/ ancestor of the 
Rulers of the Land of Yasu in Chika-tsu-Afumi/ he begot 
an august child: King Ine-yori-wake " f-ne l^eityi. Again 
wedding Princes.s Oho-kibi-take,'" younger sister of Take- 
liiko [ancestor of the] Grandees of Kibi/* he begot an 
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aiUj^Li.^t child ; Kiiv^' TaI:o-l:aliiku .\;^'ain, 
wcddifv^' I*rinc^.''S Kulauiia-in'jri uf Wuna-^hiro,' lie bei^ot 
aa au;^ust cliild, Kin^^ A.'^lu-ha jann-wakc “ J>ci\i A 
Lhikl b\' another wife \va^ Kin^ (Jkina;^\i-ta-w’aked ’ Al- 
tta^^-cthcr the entire [numbLr] of tlie aii;^U'^t cliildreii ol 
His Aii;^'UstneS'3 Yaniato-tal^e was >ix 1 teities. So Ilis 
AiigiU'itnoss 7'ara>lii-naka-t^u-lii]':o [was he wdio afterwards] 
ruled tlie Kir[)ire ddic next, K;n^’ Iiie-\ajri'Wake die 

ji.cestnr ff the I >uhL- I >{ I.nih.'ni .-nd "f ihe I ruhe-j td l.ihLl^e. *' 
~-^S I he next, Kin;^ I'cilde-I^ahiko ■'■a'- ne' px-woi cf ]nihc- 

A\a in sanioid" the { eti.i - of White n* th^ L"ni; id the 

I I'.adiiieii uf and tlie I uid- uf Mnaa jvill^ A'-hi-l^aj^anil- 

wake '>\a- the aiitea i uf the Iuk'- L.f Kaii'ahiiij.* ‘ the IhJK-s ut 
\\ud/uh> the laad- (ji Ihnsliiiu ,: j \ lie bead- uf th.Mia i he 

child of the next, ]vin;^ ( Jkina^a-ta-w aide was Hint; Kiihi' 
niaia-.naf^a'hiko."' dhis Kin^ds chihlieii were: Her Au- 
^^ustiiess Princess I hinii-nia';d‘-^^‘^h'' next ^ )]dna;d<i-'tna-waka- 

naka-tsudiinic,' ^ next Oto-hiine ' oinec J^eaie-). So the 
abu\e nw'ntiianed Kin,^ Wkikxi-talde wech.lcd Piincess Ihinu- 

_o<> n]a-^'Lire>, and be^< t Kin^ Suine-iro-oho'naka-tsibkike'/' 

d'his ]xin;^ wedded [>ritice->s Shibanu,'' dain^htei <d Shibann- 
iiidvi " of Afuiiii, and be;^^! a clu'ld, Her Aui^ustness 
I'lincess I\a;dnrie ‘ > the Hea\'enly Sovereign Chiu- 

tarasliidiiko \^edderl link [iad\^] 1 fer Auyiistncss Piincess 
Kayni'o, and be^^nt Kiny OJio-ye’’ e.ne 1 xitv .. I'his Kiny' 
Wedded hi> v^ounf^er half^sister (>ueen Shiio kane,*’ and 
l»et;ot cliildren : Ixnit^' < hio-na-yatei, " and next Her Au- 
justness (hho-nak'a-t'^ii-hiine " ' t uu^] Xitie- So this [ladyj 
i ier Au;^aNt[ies'> ( >)ho-na]da-tsu-hiine wa^ tlie anL;nst inotliei 
Kiiv^- K.a;^o^al:a ai:d Ivin^' Oshihunia *' 

^ f -‘1 di - nan.e -jeseei. I \i\. XuX* j [. 

^ ■ 'OIk I'clS.M Jiisdf it. I'TUet., i i ,t with n [U-lili*. i h) 
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iii»' grnc.K(»g^_\ n lli. ■( hi' *n ( inont iDiiril i-. 

ilie n^^coikI (■•{ ihrc'e "on-; honu l y ilu- 

j. i^tu-uic'ii\i/hy-'.i;/ic :^ic;rj iric' wjun^er [^l^ter],■' 

:jk1 />}(/, i/nna u {.lie luiuic of tiie oian^e 

4. .Si.e the -torv iii .se.J LXWtV. 

5. Jl jl'j'tii 'e HP 1 his n.11110 ICS Moiuig h'lave.” 

(» /'iif ri-^ih‘fr\ '> gtiifi, ' u^'=:c-iie I'hu.iji Miav 1 e the name o' 
^ l«]a e. 

7 If 7 'dfnii 1^. a' M')L(jW()n the nanio tf a plaot. , tin- 

per^oiial mime =ig ■Tie'' - Cheat l-'jrd of lainu." 

S // 7 /Avf h.< }h'V/ '['inti dc /;//i ;//'// o'. I 01 Vdni "ee 

Sccl LXII, Note oj. 

t) ///v’- !'■'>''/ -re.? .V ji,i!iii'\' llii''na;e [’i"balily -’gniiie-' ‘ riC-'-^o' ■■!- 

lord." 

10. leXvVv’-.''? XX/we. ('’> ^iginri.'. -goet" i'<ii ilie oilier two 
t kniLUt^ of the Conij^oiind "^e la \t \ote. 

11. '1 lie le\l lia- ArX in , >ir 7 /; -h've, a-. ii th’b woiihv ii.nl 
l>oen hull', df tim - ( Ir udee of kiln." l\I'>r'i\vori how.v- r eo'iy-a.C' the 
comni II ei"ciit of ^eX. 1 XXXil 1 XotC'' 1 an 1 ^ 1 , ar.-l ^nyylir- the w^iol- 
,* .1! L "tot of' /\'r>> 1" ol O' am"e tlir pio\i!ue of lliat n im^ ilh- im-d. in, 
!'. /en, Ihiv hill, an [ Ihngoi, and A? ie fcmnniea “biave." 

re /hva-.f/v..' ;?/' «/?{o 7 h{'t "igniin," - bra\i\" '(?A(Ve h iiilii i" 

• ‘ '* <.t ‘M < 'i ooti,*’ 01 eke |). limp" 1 rorrii|iiion of "oin ‘ otli r w.id. 

I ^ A 'o' in Kitkuiiid 1 ) 10 ) i-it nn . d lo" naum i" ol "Ci'io .Molo 

uo 1 nh_ntili*'' J\i(':iti)i'i with a pliee <: i led Kti' UtiDdd , an I lU'i t i" 
piohald\ tin \\t 1> - to Liuanl " 

14. -/ nil'--:.' li'C no un'i . I'hi" name i" wiiucn wiih ciiar.u'tei " 

iig - loot-iuii ior-[loril].'’ 

15. {^iiiiara-t.t-nake ))'' Dtiko. Ihi" name i" ob"euie. he- 

^e\e^ ( ti'.ina^a to lie the name of -t ]i'ac'; m .V uini, but ha^ no explana- 

tion to olfci of ia. 

16. hill’ di;u ?/c' 'v,.;.. laukani o the none of 0 dmtricl in Minnt. 
"ignilteHion m ml chai- 

17. 7 \ike\’ )to [Dili. 7 btavbecam<‘ ih.c name of a p\*ce w I l/iimo. 
hut it oi'L,imilly ^ll;lldle'l -Inase tube.’ the tamuy havihg, a" in >0 tariw 
otlii I ei'O", <;i\t.ii .1'5 name to tne ['lace of i‘" le'iden.e, .imtea 1 o l.t n.g 
<Mded ader the Ivter. ^ee the origin of the name, giv* n in M-aowon'" 

< 'oiiiment.iiw , Vol X\J\. pp 3 .^ X 

1 S. s, nui^ i )'' A\ >t no •.d'l ' 1 ' * ^ ' 'nt ' i ’ \ . Xoi o, ^ - 

i 1 .ii"tiei in ;!t' j-r \ nc* , the na .1 '' o do a liiil '-nan. 
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IQ. I\> ;a' kA>>n. lOr /; r- Seel. V, X >10 4- ^ 

li-jro ba- /jV for Ivo, aod tlic vvoril 7t'»?/v i-j nii'ts.nij;. l*rt Mot-iWon’s. 
cnie'idatio 1 may be accepte 1 ). //b/v ibe n:mc of a di-tiict in T,w>. 

20. //a zi'Ai’e. ^ >f Zi'TOt^ n is known. 

21. /lo obito. i)\ M isa nothing is ku wn. 

22. Miya^i ‘SlM) 'flits is Motowori’s mgcnioiis emtncla- 

t on of the characters iii the text, out of \\hich it is impuss’ble to 

make a fam ly name. Mlya^i is the name of a place in the prov nce of 
Mikaha, and signifies •• temple road.” 

23. Kamakura no wake. Kamakura is the name of a district in 

the proMiice of Sajami, \\luch became famous during the Middle Ages a> 
tlie site of an immen'>e town, — the cap.tal ' f the Shogun, an<l the centre 
0 the feiiflalism ^\hwh th m ruled Tip"in. d'ne imp ort of the name 
(liieially '-ickie-s ore i-> not clear, though it has been fancifully ex- 

plained !)y nalivv' et\ tnol(igi-is. 

24. W’oJzu 710 khni. fiie words 710 ki/7ii are supplied by Motowori, 
tlu^ name and itie next being in the text run into one, Wod/ai ^cems to 
lie the* name of a place in .Vfuni', and signities “little mart.’’ 

25* lhashiyo no loake. Motowon "^aNS that this Ihashiro is not the 
piovince of that name, but a place in Kisliiu. d he meaning of the name 
- is obscur:, 

20. Fukitii no 7>>ake. 1 his is but Motowon’s conjectural restoration 

( onn I d on a statement in the “Chronicles of t >ld v'atvrs of former 
dgf'.’b i)f ilic name L''i\en 111 ihe text, 

27. Kuhi 77 iata-}iayit-hik>> 710 7)tiko Kufiunata (molern Kuniatti) i-* 
tin* mme of a j)laC2 m Settsu. d he signitic tion is i bscure. KayaFitka 
nieans “ long priiKo,’’ 

2 S //ii7ti(anft-yu7(> /lime, i.e., “ <}iute b’ack princess f»f Ihinn,” tlie 
i'lu.kne s iicing doubtle's pied.cated of her hair. f/tinu is the name of 
a di'trict in Ke, an! is written with cliiracteis signifying “ boiled-nce- 
im -< 'r.** 

2 y. Ihir OfFuta^a see Note 13 . Ma waka means “truly young.” 
Xaka'tsii /u77ie means “ middle j)rinces>,’‘ referring to her being tlie .^ccon<l 
of thr^-e. 

30. /.£»., ‘ younger [)rIncc''S/^ 

>r* '^ee Sect, kXX\ f. Xote 29 . 

32 S/u}*a7iH-hi)ne. Tliis n nne i> ol ^curc. 

3 v '^hibunn in~k‘K 1 In', name i" ob'cure. 

3 b K i-yii,‘o bi 77 ir\ vee >ect, I,.\\\'l, Xole 2S 
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35. For the confu=^ion in tliis |.orti'>n of the ^^'no.ilo^y =:eo Sect. 
LXXVI, Note 30, 

36. Shiro-kane no fniko. Shiro-kane me:ins silver,” but Motowori 
suspects corruption in the text. 

37. Oho-nagiita no nn'ko, 5 e., “greet prince of Xagat.i,” the latter 
being the name of a i>lace 'n Settsu, signifying “ long rice-held.” 

3S. Lo., “great mKldle princes^..*' 

39. laterally, “ anrestre^>.” 

40. Or, “the King of Kagosaka,” for it h uncenain \^hetller Kngo- 
'^aka dioidd or should n*'*! be reganled as t^ie name of a ]>lace, ibe 
etynio’ogv of the name may be kogo, “a "^tag ” and sokt/, •- an a-cci.t.” 
d'he original foim of the name and title is /u 7 :^osi 7 ko no nnko. 

41. Or, “the King of O^hikuma,” Oshiknnia no miko iKJiikiini<t is 
a wo id of doubt fill etymology. 


[sect. xenr. — emperor keI'Ko (part xviii. — his age and 
PLACE OF burial).] 

This Heavenly Sovereign’s august years were one 
hundred and thirty-seven, and his august mairsoleuin is 
above the Yaniaaobc road.' 

I, See Sect. LW Ilf, Xote i. 


pECT. XCIV — EMPEROR SEI-MU ] 

The Heavenly Sovereign Wata-tarashi-hilco dwelt at 
the palace of Taka-analio at Shiga ’ in Chika-tsu-Afunii 
and ruled the empire. This Heavenly Sovereign wedded 2 
tlie Lady Oho-takara,- daugiitcr of Takc-oshiyama-tai i- 
ney ancestor of th.c Grandees of Hodzumi/ and begot an 
august child 1 King \\ ali'a-nukc ' ("i"-' I'city'. So phe 
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Heavenly Sovereign] raised the Noble Take-iiclu'' [to the 
office of] Prince Minister,' deigned to settle the Rulers 
of the Great Countries and Small Countries,^ and likewise 
deigned to settle the boundaries of the various countries, as 
also the Departmental Lords of the Great Departments 
and Small Departments.’ The Heavenly Sovereign’s 
august years were ninety-five, and his august mausoleum 
is at Tatanami near Sakid" 

1. no I'aka-anaho. Shv^a th*:' name of a well known di"- 
triLt, and 1-? of uncertain s gniflcation, as i-- ako 'I aka-unaho. For Chik''i- 
tsii-Afiiini ^ee Sect. XXIX, Note 20. 

2. Oto-takaro 710 h\iOi( 77 u\ O/o ‘-younger [sistei],’’ and 

takam is ‘^treasure.” 

3. Oshiyania is the rmme of a | lace in Ise, take signihes “ biave 
and ta 7 ‘i and }ie aie Ilononhcs of frequent occurrence. 

4. llodzunii no v 77 ii. See Sect. LX I, Note 4. 

5 . IWika-nnke 7 io 77iiko. dhis name is of doubtful signitication, aral 
Motowori >u>pccts that it is C )iru])t, and that the tiuc reading wt-uld )»-* 
Adkiidake, “ } oung liravc." 

b. See Sect. I. XI, Note 25. 

l^Iotowon tiie- to prt^ve that in the earliest times iht^ 
ofticial title was simply an 1 lomjrihc surname formed l>v pielivmg tin- 
Adje, live -- gr^^at to fjj,-- surname r ad " Lh/ii'*' (the charactei 
-’ignihes properly “ attendaut/' ^-.subject”) FnLaljly like cUlicr “gentile 
names" it co 1 bined both characters, and liad a tendency to become 
here<litary. 

S. Oho-kitni loo-kiini 7/0 1 7/711 710 ///irats/zi'n, 

9. (O’lo-ayata xoo-ayata 770 oyata 7717s A f L H T ^ H i)- Their 
duties are supposed to ha^c cons'^ted in supervdsing the government 
farms. 

10. ]'ur .\akl ^ee Sect. LX'W', Note 5. 

-ignify “putting shicbls in a row," 


T(tana 77 ii may perlmp^ 
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[sect. xcv. — EMEEROR CHlLl-Al (FART I. — GEX EAEOGtEs).] 

The Heavenly Sovereign Tardshi-naka-tsu-lnko dwelt 
at the palace of Toy ora at An ado/ and likewise at the 
palace of Kashihi - in Tsukushi, and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her Augustness Oho- 
naka-tsu-hinie/ daughter of King Oho-ye, and begot 
august children : King Kagosaka and King Oshikuma 
pwo DciiiesC .Again he wedded Her Augustness Princess 
Okinaga-tarashi. This Phnpress ^ gave birth to august 
children: His Augustness Homu-ya-wake/ and next His 
Augustness Oho-tomo-wake/ another name for whom 
was His Augustness Homuda-wake.' The reason why 
this Heir Apparent^ was given the august name of His 
Augustness Oho-tomo'wake was that when first ' born, 
he had on his august arm [a protuberance of ] fiesh 
resembling an elbow-pad/'^ whence the august name 
bestowed on him. I^y this it was known while he was 
in the womb that he would rule countriesd^ In this 
august reign the granaries of Ahaji were established. 

1. Tur Jnd'io see Sect. LXXX {Note 22 1. ySiertZ (fur 
''Ignitus “fvitile bht.-re.’’ 

2, 'Flii^ name "Cem^ tu bw .'ler.vt.a from ibal of the evergreen tub. 
It will be noticed that both llieic cap.tal-; are in the Soutli-W’erstern 
Inland of KiU''Uiu, wbcri^a-, from I mi -mu downwards, the capitals of all 
the Emperors [ncvmu^ly mentioned aru either in N'amatn or in one of 
the ailjaccnt central [inovince';. 

I '^r 111', and the three following natne^ ';ee Sec. XCIJ, and for 
iaidihi S'cet. LXII, Nnie 7-- 

4, Written It I3 die wlu Celebrated 111 jr.paiie-c liislurv 

under the name of Jin-gb Kngr), and .11 tie “Chron cles” her reign is 
counted sepaiately. Tu lhc^, RcCfnls,’' luwvever, th: p riod of lier ride 
is forming pait nf the reign of lier son ( >-jin. 

5. d he -■gti'bcjti. m of this name ir ulocur*., 
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6. /.c’., ‘-great elbow-pad lord/’ tomo sigiiifying elbow pad.” The 
iicxt Sentence of the text gives the traditional origin of this curious name. 

7. /<?., lord 1 loin Lida. IlomiUa n- supposed by Motowori and 

Moribe to be the nan e o'” a place^ they (apparently with reason) rejecting 
as a late addition a note to the -• Chronicles/’ which states that homiuh 
uas sjnonymous vith iomo ‘-elbow-pad.” 

S. For “ heir apparent ” see Sect. XXX III, XXte 2. 
y. This word, says Motowori, is redundant. 

10. F. r the use of elbow-pads in war see Sect XIII, X’ote 7 - 

11. The word rendered •- rule ” (5// r//, is supplied by the editor 
of 16^57. Motowori supplies llie evident lacuna in tile text by the word 
“ edablish ” ('^adamaru 1 ; but this seems Ic-s g<;od. Mutowori’s reasons 
fur taking the word /cz/fit country ’ ) in the Flural arc, however, con- 
vincing, — the tiiree coun'ric'. into which Korea was anciently divided, 
and which are appropriately <lesignat>.d by tile title of San Ran 

bei ng evidently designated by tlie expression in the text, as may be seen 
botii ]iy reference to tlie parade pa>sage in the Cliromcles,” and also 
l)y considering tliat in this mann.r tiiat wailike implement the elbow'- 
pa<b w.th the sem])]nnce of wdiich the young Fiiiperor was horn, obtainj> 
Us pngvr 'iignilicance. dins Finperur (for it is lie who is known as 
< ujin Icn-no/ is sometimes designated Iw the name of the ‘‘Emperor in 
tlw Womb'* 


-9 [^ECr. XCVI. — EMPEROR CIIIU-AI (PART II. — THE POSSESSlOX 
OF KOREA DIVIXELV PROMISED).] 

This Empress, Her Augustness Princess Okinaga-tarashi, 
was at that time/ divinely possessed. So when the 
Heavenly Sovereign, dwelling at the palace of Kashihi in 
Tsukushi, was about to smite the Land of Kumaso,' the 
Heavenly Sovereign played on his august lute, and the 
Prime [Minister the Noble Take-uchi, being in the pure 
court,'* requested the di\dnc orders. Hereupon the Ibni- 
press, divinely possessed, charged him with this instruc- 
tion and counsel : There is a land to the Westward, 
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and in that land is abundance of various treasures dazzling 
to the eye, from gold and silver downwards.* I will 
now bestow this land upon thee.” Then the Heavenly 
Sovereign replied, saying : If one ascend to a high 

place and look Westward, no country is to be seen. 
There is only the great sea and saying,’ they are 
lying Deities,”^ he pushed away his august lute, did not 
play on it, and sat silent. Then the Deities were very 
angry, and said : Altogether as for this empire, it is 

not a land over which thou oughtest to rule. Do thou 
go to the one road !” ' Hereupon the Prince ^Minister 
the Noble Takc-uchi said : [I am filled with] awe, 

my Heavenly Sovereign!" Continue playing thy great 
august lute.” Then he slowly drew his august lute to 
him, and languidly played on it. So almost immediately 
the sound of the august lute became inaudible. On their 
forthwith lifting a light and looking, [the Heavenly 
Sovereign] was dead. 

1. At what time, we are not told. 

2. Sec Sect. V, Note 17. 

3. Thh is Motowori’s intcrpietation of the obscure original ^^or<l 
^\hicll is written phonetically. He '?iippo>C'5 it to liave l)een sn 

called as being a place used for enquir'ng the ^\dl of the gods, and there* 
fore ke[)t clean and hehl in rcvcicncc. ‘‘ Place wuuld [)erha[)- represent 
the |a[)ancse wonl \\eU as “Court,” tlumgh “court” lia> been 

It:; Usual acceptatmn in Ld«.r times. 

4. laterally, making g'>ld and sd\er the oiigm'’ 

5. Motowoii tells Us to understaii'l “saeing” in the son^c <>f dunk- 
ing/’ 

6. As already frequend) rcm.rked, the Japanese mind does not 

occupy itself mucli with the di^tmaiou (u> us all-imp< utant t of Singular 
and Plural. d he reaSL*n uliy the tian^lator renders the word hy 

the Plural “Deities’" throughout this i assage is because we learn later 
-.11 that four divine person r weiv. intended !•} the author. 
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7 . With llic Co iiuicntaLuis mc mU't accept tbi^ a- 311 jlicrnaL vc 
name ot’ IIidLS. wiiiiout 1 cin^ able :i-it!sb‘Cterily to exjdain it The ex- 
pre^siuii Ci^Jity roa'l-windin^^s ” yi hnniade) in ^ect- \XX1I (Xutc 
j; . iiia\ be comparted with this one. 

f e . \ tremide Sire, for the cunscquencc- of thiue nnpicty.’’ 


[bECr. XC\'II EMPEXOR CHlll-Al(PARr III. PRKPARVnONS 

EUR THE CONOUEbT OP KOREa) ] 

Thun, abtonirihed and alarmed, they set him in a 
nioituaiy palace,^ and a^ain takini^ tlie conntrys great 
offeringsy seeking out all sorts of crimes, .^uch as Haying 
alive and na)dng backwards,' breaking dou n the division^ 
of rice-fields, filling up ditches, evacuating excrements 
and urine, marriages between superiois and inferiors,^ 
marriages itii Iv^rses, marriages with cattle, inariiages 
with fowls, and marriages with dogs, and having made 
a great purification of the land,’ the Xoble Takcuchi 
again stood in the [)ure court and rctjucstcd the Deities’ 
commands. Thercu[)on the manner of their instruction 
and counsel was exactly the same as on the former 
da)' : “ .\ltogether thi'^ land is a land to be ruled ov^er 

by the august clihd in Thine Auguslness’s august w'omb.’'‘ 
Then the Noble Take-uchi .said, “ [I am filled wulli] awe, 
m\’ Great ])eitics! d'he august child in this Deity’s 
I womb,' what [soit of] child may it be?’’ [The Deities] 
ixqTetl, saying; ‘‘It is a male child/' Then [the Noble 
lake-uchi] rL(jue.sted more particular!)’, ['^aying]: “ I 
wish to knr>w’ the august names of the Great Deities 
whose wands ha\e now’ thus instiucted us/’ Forthwith 
[tliC icpli^d, sa)’ing;: “It is the august cloing^of 
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the Great-August-ITcaven-S!hiiii\^-Deity, likewise it is 
the tlirce great Deities liOttoni-rossos^iiig-^Male, IMiddle- 
Posscssing Male and Surface -Possess Ing-Male.'^ lAt tUi^ t.me 
the august names of these three great I eities wcie revealeJ.’^'V If now 
thou truly tlnnkest to seek that land, thou must, after 
presenting the offerings^' to every one of the Heavenly 
Deities and PZarth.Iy Deities/' and lik*ewise of the Deities 
of the mountains and also of all the Deities of the river 
and of the sea, and setting our august spirits^' on the 
top of thy vessel, put into gourds^^ tlie ashes of the 
podorarpHS luacnphylla trce/Haml likewise make a quantity 
of chopsticks and also uf leaf platters/'’ and must scatter 
them all on the waves of the great sea, that thou mayest 
cross over.” So when [she] punctually fulfilled these 
instructions, equipped an arnnq marshalled h.i' xessels, 
and crossed over, the fishes of the sea-]>>lain, both great 
and small, all bore the august vessels across their 
backs, and a strong favourable vdnd arose, and the 
august ve-sel followed the billows. 

1. A u mporar} T' '^U’lg-placc fs ilu' C''ip «.* U.Arc nucuiRiit p-cc 
Sect. XWb Vuto 20 

2. (I;, if, wall Motewon. we lalsc country m the Phir..l, •• the creat 

clknngs of the coiiiiUiv> i.e . "f flit \ cnuia ks or pr* \ :nces of 

Ja[>au or oi Kiusluu ^‘oUttings” aio the ^ame as thus,* 

m' nliune I lu ^.ct XW >o‘e^ 24 ar,d 25) under the naincb //gv-Zc 

and mife^tira. dli-.y c<-n' oi cloih, foi wlich in hUui tiuK^ PU'sr 

ha" ]>ucn mi' "t.lut^d. 

3. dheie are dUhre’U views a," to the evact hearing of tins curiuU" 
cxpre-jsioii, Conf. s M,t. XV, Xt>te 10, 

4. fe, incc"t i'Ctwccn parent" and ch'hlrLU 

5. /^ . a gcncial puritication. 

6 'I'l c IdJtW" now' speak to, a" wtli through, the Trapres". 
nefore ilic (jiioialiou luiri." annoin'Ciitg liuir w<.rd> wl nui"t utidci^mnd 
".■nu MU h c’u'on 1" • m.l thuy Add ih > divnio thaig^." [f wou’d 
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also be -Ic lu tran-tlate ihe whole passa;^e thus: “Thereupon ihe 

niafiner of tlieir instruction and counsel was ‘ [Tliingb] being exactly a'^ 
on the former day, altogether this land,' etc., etc. 

7. /t’ , in the Empress’s womb. Motowori supposes that she is 
thus spoken of as a Deity on account of her being at that moment 
divinely possessed. 

8 . Literally, heart.” 

9. Soko itzu-tsu-no-200, Xaka-dzii~tsii-no 7 Cfo, and Vha-dzti-tsn-no- 7 co, 
three of the deities born at the tune of the purification of Izanagi (tlie 

Male-Who-Invites ”) on his return fr^m Hades, and known collectively 
the Deities of the Inlet of Sumi, (See Sect. X, N^otes 18 and 22), 
The grammar of this sentence i>, as Motowori remaiks, not lucid, (-)ne 
would expect the author to say that it was the august doing’’ of ale 
the four deities mentioned. 

10. /.e.j says Motwvori, they then first informed Take-uchi who they 
were. Up in that time, it had not lieen known by w'hat Deities thr 
Empress \vas possessed. Malmchi, however, rejected this gloss as a latel 
addition. 

11. I.e,, the sacred offerings of white and blue cloth. 

12. Here written with the Chinese locution by some 

rendered the Spirit of Hea\en and Earth.” Co/!/. Sect. 1 . Note il. 

I V Hera, as lie fore, the vSmgiilar w'OuUl be at least as natural an 
interpretat'on as the LIural. The three ocean-deities .are ‘supposed to l)e 
^picially referred to, and in that case, the three lieing easily conceived as 
one (like the deUi:d peaclies mentioned in Sect. IX, Note 19) owing to 
tile want of discrimination in Japanese hot wean Singular and Plural, w'e 
might letain the Singular in English. Altogether the Sun-godless seems 
out of place in this passage, and it wmild be satisfactory to have some 
autliority for expunging from it the mention of her name. 

14. (fr, into a gourd.” 

15. In tlie original maki In modern ma-ki signifies the 

P . /nac/'ophyllcit a-' in the traiishition. It is h wvever uncertain whether 
that or tlie Cha/mecypans obtusa (b(»tli being conifers), or simply any 
‘•true (/c’., good) tree is here intended by the author. 

16. l>roa<l shal'ow platters male of the oak-tree, and used for 
p’ncing food on. 

17. \ iz., that in which the Empress lierself took pa'^sago. 
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[sect, XCVIir. — EMPEROR CHIU-AI (PART IV. — THE EMPRESS 
JIX-GO CONQUERS KOREa) ] 

So the wave ^ of the auc^ust vessel pushed up onto the 
the land of Shiragi ■ reaching to the middle of the country. 
Thereupon the chieftain ’ of the country, alarmed and 
trembling, petitioned^ [the huMpress], saying: “ h’rom 
this time forward obedient to the Heavenly Sovereign’s 
commands, I will feed his august liorses and will marshal 
vessels every year, nor e\'er let the vessels’ Iceels ' di)^ 
or their p('>Ics and oars dry, and will respeclfull}’ scivc 
him without drau'ing back while heaven and earth shall 
last.’”' So therefore the Land of Sliirai was con.^tituted 
the feeder of tlie august hoises, and the Land of Kudara' ^33 
was constituted the crossing store." Then the Empress 
stuck her august staff on the gate of the chieftain of 
Shiragi, and having made the Rough August S[arit5'’ of 
the Great Deities of the Inlet of Sumi^" the guardian 
Deities of the land, she laid them to rest,^^ and crossed 
back. So while this bLisiness^" was }^et unconcluded, 
[the child] with which she was pregnant was about to' 
be born. Forthwith, in order to restrain her august 
womb, she took a stone and wound it round the wai^>t 
of her august skirt,’ Land the august child wms born after 
she had crossed [back] to the Land of Hukushi.’* So 
the name by which the [>lace was called udiere the -at 
augu'.t child was born was UmiL’ Again the stone 
which she wound round her august sl-urt is at the village 
<TIto”' in the Land ot Isuku^hi. 

I, /c’., ‘“the \wivc cri waich tuc' \\a'' 

2- III s' < 11.‘ (.r ihc three nates into 

\\liicU Ki>roi \\\- ane.entl) U vM <h l!i'‘ hn-^*vn in pur.* 
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as A'i/<hn.( an 1 A' ju<i (in '^in co-J u)anv.‘>c Hr ‘Hi'i 

gikI Kurai LVhleiuly a merj cunupU'jti ». f the bireco- 

Japanese fuinn ^\hich closely resemble ^ the i ative Korean S'u'n-ti. '1 lie 
c.rigin of the pure Tapane-e forms of the other two name-> c-i^^ciiie 

h he editions prcMous to Motowon’'- have "‘King’ ( in>tea(l of 
; but as the latter charaeter is U',ed in all parallel passages of tlii" 
w. rk, we must attribute the occurier.ee of the former ii thi-s singl- 
place to a copyist's erior, and accuse the autlrir rather than his c<un- 
mcnt.tor of the ill-natured degradatum of the Korean King into a more 
chledam (moie literally a m.a:5 ter i 

4. The chaiactcr \\hich s here U'ed, i'- that eiiiploxed in 

'Speaking of a ^ulijectK addressing hi- sovereign. 

5 I ilerally ^‘bellies/’ 

6. L te rally, with herven and eTth." 

7. • ee Note 2. 

<). le, the sea-store/' d he author mean- to say that fiuin the 
T>an 1 of Kiidara tribme ^^as to be paid with the legularny nnj lied lyv 
the King’s asseveration to the cffLCt that tlm kcLl-, polc^, and (/am of 
the [tribute- bearing] Ne--SeK should n \er re.nain drv 

5. Ara-fui-tiUii'i, lire antithetical term to ulrch m i , 

'‘(lentle Aiigu-t Spira. ' W c al-o find S.tki-ini-tahi i and 

whilh signify rc^ectnely Augu-t Kuck-SpirU an I “ W undroim Augii-t 
Spira.” In tliK p.iS-age it mu-t be understood that the spint'j which 
floated ab(/Ve 'he Imperial jur k to protect it were the '* Ge’ tie Augu-t 
Spirts/’ wide the Kiaigh Augi st >piiiis'’ p e-i led at tlie Kinpres-,*- 
feat- of arm- niid kept the < m my in -iibjecti</n M(_ao\\ori \^arn'- u- 
n^rt to fall in o the nu-aak'.' of ^ pl>0'ing that the Rough and GentI ^ 
Spirit (d a ood \^ere -eparat^ m UvulualitK s, they iieing only, according 
to hip, \an(.)US m inife-i atams < .f ihe -ame individuality, d he student i- 
advi-eil to consult hm beautifully \\iilt'n note on the '-ubjeet of thc-o 
S[)inls in \'(d \.\X. [>p. 72 7b of hi- f 'oiumeiikn v 

10. See Sect. X Xote 22 

11. laterally e-tabli-hed and worshipped.'' Motowoii sa) s iliat 
thi- mentu n of tin ir being 1 i<l to ic-t is made ^^lth an implied ref 1 - 
' nee to the journey on whi' h iIil deitle- in ijuestion Ind accoiu[)a aed 
the Imperial anuy. He als > tries to prove that thi- laving to le-t o 
the ileities must Irave occuried after tlie return cd the Kmpre— • to lapan, 
a- a is rc>t pos-ible to -uppo-e that the god', Could llnd a home in a 
oreiLm land I'j. Put the wording of tlie t<'\t 1 - .agaln-l linm 
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1-2. Lucr<ill\ “ 'Vcrnmcnt." 

13 /.c’., a" M« t'--\vori blie wiauped the st*>iic up, and 

In d It into the waist of her skirt in something reseinblin^^ a sash." 

14. In Suulh-WCitern Japan. 

15. Learni^" The wurd. however, also dignities •' 'Ca.“ 
Acco ding to the ‘^Chronicles'* the original na’ne of the village was 
Kada. 

16. ThiN word signihes threa<l," and Wi)uM therefore, < ne might 
tlinik, iind a luoie at 4 '>ro[)riate place in the legend next narrated, whc.e 
the *• ihreatU ’ of the Empress's gaimeiu are specially mentioned. 


[>Ki:r XCIX, — EMPEROK LdillE.M (PARI' V. — IHE EMPRE-^^S 
jlN'CiO E1>1IES IX l^LTClTlIl).] 

v\^'aiii when, having reached the villae;e of Taniashima ' 
in tlie Department of ]\Iatsura' in Tsukushi, she partook 
of an august meal on the bank of the river, it being 
then the first decade cf the fourth moon, she then sat on 
a shoal ' in the middle of the river, picked out threads 
from her augubt skiit, used grants of rice as bait^ and 
hocikcd thj trout ^ in the livcr. fdhe name by which the r.vcr 
is oallcd is the Wo-golia , ' again the name l»y w.oeh the shoal 15 calRil 

i- ivadu-do-hmicj' 1 So dowit to the present time it is an 
unin'crrii[)ted [custcin] for women in the first decade of 
the fourth moon to pick out threads from their skiits, 
use grains as bait^ and hook trout 

I . / c* , jew'e’ -'sland " 

.)//0/// I he Chn aiiLle‘' " gi\L an absurd derivation nf 

Maisura fnau the Atljeclivc inCiLti) iHuL “ astoiU''hing,'’ whxh tlic Kmiwe^s 
is sU]>p05c I to have ejaculated on tindmg a tioul In-okcd t<> Iki line 1 
'Ihe i;h\ r etymology 15 pinedjeach " 

3 riic character m the original i" 11^ dor in Japanese isc 
which ma\ 01 may noi be Cnuncct-d with the w >rd/\d/. “ -ton.,’' In an) ca-e 
Mutowori O' not j’l'liUcd in ^a) i ig that it uui>t be understood to mean 
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"tone " ih t .1" place, iso ii^eaiis ratlicr a 'saiulx than a 'tony place, 
r.bin^ above llic vater 

4 111 Ta])ane"C ino, a snuJl "p:cle^ of the "aliuun fain.ly Vteco^'o- 

^•tts a!liVi'tii\ 

5. / hule 1 \\ er.” 

0. /.c’., ‘ priiiC-SS o the pate if viotur\ Jhu thuuph the ■words 

lend llieiiuche^ tj tlii" in erjirelation, it cm hardly be supposed th t 
is thei" leal etymohjpy, and .nde.d th , ed lor of it3S7 draws atten- 
tion in a Xotc t.) the dilhc ilty of ace.ptr p di : -statement in llie le^t. 


35 c. — i:mpi:kor ciuu-ai (pARr vi — ^the empress 

JINGO SUP.DL'ES \AMATo).] 

ITcrciipon, wlien Her Au;4Aistnc-s rriacess Okinaga- 
tarablii was rcturnkig up to Vaniato, she, owing to doubts 
concerning the dis[)OiitiuiH of tile [leuple/ prepared a 
inuurning-wijsel,' set the augest child iu that mourning- 
vessel, and let a re[)Ort ooze out that the august child 
was alread}^ dead. While she went up thus, King 
K'lgosaka and King Oslukunia,’ ha\ing heard [of the 
circumstance], thought to waj^Iay" ‘ her, went forth to the 
moor of Toga,' and hunted for an omen. Then King 
Kagosaka climbed up an oak-tree, *' and then' a large 
and angry boar came foith, dug up tlic oak-tree, and 
forthwith dev’OLircd King KagosalRi. His younger brother, 
King Oshikuma, undaunted by this circumstance, raised 
an army and lay in wait [for the Ihnpress], to close 
w ith the mourning-vessel as being an empty ^ vessel, 
then an army was landed from the mourning-vessel," and 
joined in combat [with the op[)osing forces]. At this 
lime King Oshikuma made the Noble Isahi,'*^ ancestor of 
2^6 the Kislii Clan of Nanilia/' his generalissimo and ou 
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the august ^.idc uf the Mcir Apparent I lib ^Vugustness 
Naniha-ne-ko-take-furu-kiima/’ ancestor of the Grandees 
of Wani/^ was made generalissimo. So when [the 
Empress’s troops] had driven [King Oshikuma’s troops] 
as far as Yamashiro, [the latter] turned and made a 
stand, and both [sides] fought together without retreating. 
Then His Augustness Take-fiiru-kuma planned, and caused 
it to be said that, as Her Augustness Okinaga-tarashi 
was already dead, there was no need for fuithcr fighting, — 
forthwith snapping his bowstrings and feigning submission* 
Therefore King Oshikuma’s generalissimo, believing the 
falsehood, unbent his bow's and put away his arms. Then 
[the Empress’s troops] picked out of their topknots some 
prepared bow^stringS (ou^ name [^f the ^\a^ usd-v/r 

stretched [their bows] again, and pursued and 
smote [the enemy]. So [these] fled away to Afusaka,^'* 
rallied, and fought again. Then [the Empress’s troops] 
pursued, on, and defeated them, and cut to pieces that 
army at SasanamiT Thereupon King Oshikiima, together 
with the Noble Isahi, being pursued and pressed, got 
on board a vessel and floated on the sea, and sang, 
saying : 

“ Come on, my lord ! rather than be stricken -^37 

by Fuiu-kuma’s hurtful hand, I will plunge 
like the grebe into the Sea of Afumi, — I 
will 1" 

I’oitlnvith thc)' [dunged into the sea, and died together. 

I LiLcraliy, ihc hcajo.' 

2. / 2 , a ]>(>:.{ a. jiniK cenuuu a coilin \\ c iuy;iit. jIm* 

the intcr|)ictaU.>n ^;voi ]‘y Ihc elki chirrs u the characUr la llio 
pn'Si^c! t'aii'Llc 1 *} specially pupa^ch a aiounr 

; 'Ih.'C Iwe I rhicc>. \\hci rrc n.cnlieucd at the o' >cc', 
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\C 1 I i'NulC^ 4u .;iid 41 , according b ’ t\e bt"r\ , cid..r 'ruii'? oi ihc 

late ii!i inarch Ch-u-ai. and thercf'^re btep the Eiiiijrt.';!} Jin-go and 

half-laLlhcis to the yoiin^ Emp^nor < ’-jin. 

4- laleradv, “wait for and calc’t '* I'ni- "cai:h' 1'= always taken 
i' V Mo lower i to mean •• --lay *’ 

5 , It was in the } ruviimc of '^clt-?u, d he tjym.'logy of 

tile name 1-5 ob-cure. 

r> d he ■'peciL'^ meiitiniied in the t^ t in tiie <^ii.rLU^ .^crratA 

7. Motowonb euiijceture that tin, eh. racmr ‘ llien.’* i' a e»'py- 
i-t’- error for “ >a\\ or “ hHjL^.ib'’ -e.ni^ 1 aidly called for, and the 
translator lia^ tiieiefurc in >l de|>arte'L fruai the irailui nal reading. 

S. /.c”., elefeiiCele-'^, not fnled with tioopf. 

o. \\ Inch of coni-'^e wa- in reality no moiir iin^-ve-s-iil, but full of 
the soleliers wli i hr<l ju-jt reUirnt.d from C' n]Uenng Korea 

10, IsAhi /ill ^i.’ii/ic' /i / b or fi.icU ill, pO'id n< mean “le’dinp 
elder.” 

11. I tu. A'is:/i “c bcinilia the old name of the* -ca an 1 
1 1\ er-'hoie on \shieli ti .n itanK tiie town of ( ilio^.ika. d he name Kiihi 
]- "aid by Motouori to be [')oi,i„rl\ a K«>o.an < llieial ileii^nat o-n (i^Kirn 
blit it ii one uln-j oii^ni .s t(i be ■'Oii^ht in blima 

I-- Ihi- li die ear.ie-t nieiit.on of tins oliiCe, w h .eh, 

!'ii->’n‘.; from die mibt.ny the [>obtiCal "plieie. }‘’aved such a i^reat 

[eitl m the nel i val and na'leiii hnt'-rv <f Ia[». n. 

pb dhe •'i^nil e. oMi > ,[ all the ileincnti ed tlii" uanpoimd name ns 
11' t eleai', ] lit .! li jeirtlv limekiln a,'! de'-..r plive o' th bravery ot it- 
!-earer 

14 \\ '.v<o ji, [bi e > (t LXll Not' IIK 

15 1 he text bo, --ewe.\ial ob^-eitre, ,in I ibe note in small l>iml 

I- o (loul Iful .lilt heiit .e ly. 1 ve re'ain n, 'Ne niii-l t n ler'^tan I it to 

mean that ii i yu 'jo'n, j te 1 m '.vlio-e d rnalrm is b, no means clear, 
’A i- all alt.inalise nnne 'V t,i‘ n; i ' €->/ :iif a, /a, ‘'prepared 1 o\\ 'lrini;s, 
'>ieh thi\ Ini'l biiir^iil ’\idi ! liein eo .eeMied n their t •p-l.not’,. 

I'o / . "t e pi-' [nr h.l: ] of meeting.” It \\a- on tile buundarii'- 

'■1 the pO'V. ee- of Vanuidi'io and Afum . dhe modern pr« 'niiuciatn -n 
^ ’ ' not to oe* con'rMin e<l \\ilh tne like-s undine, nune* of a wcU- 

in own iMAii in Ceiitn.l Japani. 

17 d , in AtUiii, Mah'Ueh , ,n hi= "IijCtnnars td i iIluw-W ords,” 
mjeain- ih - n nee n- m ,iii "bjmb. o-^^ras- 1 ciiiln.^ " MotuWoii, fol'ow m” 
^be p j,. P eharacter f/y ’ocr>ie lire \\>Td 

‘ ’ 'm * ‘ - 1 ‘ I ' (w i* ni u 1 1 at i. 
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iS. i ho HKaning oi the pr.ciu ■ Katlici lliau lall h^iKaih the 
attacks of the cnem}’, let in J.d.vu oius-hv.- ai thj >ea of Afun'ii 
(Lake Ikwa'i, — For the expression ■•■stricken by a luiitful hand '' see >ect. 
XLIV, Xote 


[sect. cr. EMPEROU CHILI-Al (PART Vlll. — THE HEIR 

APPARENT EXCILVNCES X VMES WITH THE 
(iREAT DEITY I/.\SA-\VARi: ) ] 

So when Ilis August nc^s tlic Xoblo Take-uchi, taking 
with him the Heir Apparent tk)!' the purpose of [tinifica* 
tion/ passed through the lands (-f Afumi and Wkakasad 
lie built a tomporar\' [)a]ace at Tsunuga at the mouth 
of the Road of Koshi ’ [for the Heir Ap[)arentj ti> dwell 
in. Tlieii His Augustness the Great Deity Izasa^wake, ' 
who dwelt in that place, appeared at night in a dream,'* 
and said : “I wish to exchange my name for the august 
name of the august cluld.” Then [the dreamer the 
dream] [)raycd, saying ; [‘H] am filled with awe!' The 
name shall he respectfully exchanged according to th\’ 
Command.'' .Agiin the Deitv’ charged [him, saying]: 

“ I'o-mcirrow morning [the Heir Ap[)arcnt] must g<i out 
on the beach ; I will prc^ent my [thank] offering for the 
name [given me] in exchange.” So when [the Heir 
A[^parcnt] went out in the morning to the beach, the a 
whole shore was lined wath hroken-nosed dolphin-hshesA 
Thereupon the august child caused the Deity to be 
addre.ssed, saucing; “Thou bestowest on me iTh of thine 
august food.” " So again his august name was honoured 
by l)i^ being cilled the Great Deity of August hkx cP" 
So he is now' ^t\ led the hk od-Wkinfl; ous Grcat-Deit\'.’‘ 
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A^^aia tlie bluocl from the noses of the d(jli)hia-fishes 
stank. So the strand was called by the name of Chiura.^" 
It is now stvlcd Tsuniicfa. 

1. Vi7,, by water^ as described in Sect. X. 

2. Etymology obscure. 

3. Th^ marvellous etymology of this nam: which the author ^-eems 

to a«lopt will be found at the end of this Section iXotc 12). d'hc c<mi- 
piler o*' the Chronicle^ ” is pri-ibably n.arer the trutli wh'..n he deriv'es 
it fioin ■* horned stag.” 

4. For the meaning of this curious expression see Sect. J.X, Note 20. 

5 The commentators give no explanation of this one of the three 
names of the deity in question. It w'ould appear to be made up cf a 
wonl cxpiessive of s<dicitaliun and of a portion of the Heir Apparent’s 
name, lliub signifying peihap-- “ Come on, Wake, [g ve me thy name]” 
with reference to the legend hero narrated. 

6. To winch of the two personages of the legend is not clear. 
Motowon, how'ever, prerer*. to suppose that it waas to Take-uchi, as, if the 
prince hi'ii^elf w'cre inten ded, the w'Oid “dieam” wouhl ]')ro])al>ly receive 
the IlonotiliC 

7. < >1, I reverence [th\ coiumaiuK].'’ 

S Motowori supposes that they were caught by being speared in 
the no^e. 

o, /o’, hsh that w'ould naturally have Jormed part of thine aiigu'^t 
foo,'l * It Is, fri,Q(i to t'an'shile by lisli ft>r august food.” A-s 

Usiuk the original Ja['ane''C text has no IVr^onal Pronouns to guide tiie 
leader; but, though Ihupepu^ are somelime? made to use the Honorific 
in "[Jtaking of ihems Ivo'', this is not the cu'^tom in the ca^e of prii.cc'-, 
and ( > Jin is hu[)posed to have not yet as-umed the Imperial dignity. 

K'. Mi-kensu-oho-kami, Motuwori ment ons several Deities of tins 
name, who w'eie, according to him, s j)arate beings. 

II hehi jhi oh.-^-kanu. "the 11 tailing of llie ^yllaidc ///, rendered 
by ’‘wandioU'i” m acc(>rdance with Motowori's suggestion, is not ccrtiiii. 

12. '• the strand of blood.” From chi-iira Motowori obliged 

t ) tlerivc Isanuga as well as lie can in order not to throw' di-credit on 
the implied a^seition of the author that the latter is Init a niisproniinci 1- 
lion of the former 1 he true tierivaia'ii of 'Ik'mu 'a U pi I>ab y Irom 
'-h'Tn'rl ‘■tag,” as ndready staled m Note 3 
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[sect. CII. EMPEROR CHIU-AE (PART VIII.— TfTE EMPRESS 

JIN-GO PRESENTS EIOrOR TO THE HEIR APPARENT).] 

Plereupon, when the [Heir Apparent] returned up [to 
the Capital], his august parent, Her .Vug'ustness Princess 
Okinaga-tarashi, distilled some waiting-liquor,^ and present- 
ed it to him. Then his august parent sang augustly, 
sajung : 

This august liquor is not my august 
liquor: — oh! it is august liquor respect- 
fully brought as a divine congratulation a 
repeated congratulation, a bountiful con- 
gratulation, a reiterated congratulation, b\^ 
the Small August Dcit\’, who dwells eternal- 
ly, firmly standing. Partake not shallow- 
ly ! Go on! go on!*'" 

Having thus sung, slic presented to him tlie great 
august liquor. Then His Augustiiess the Noble Take- 
uchi replied for the august child and sang, saying : 

“ Whatever person distilled this august liquor 
must surely have distilled it singing the 
while with that drum on the mortar, — 
must surely have distilled it dancing the 
while, for this august liquor, august li(|uor, 
to be ever more and more jo\dul. Go on ! 
go on!'*’ 

These are Drinking Songs.' 

1. Uhl.-' cx ^\]uch recur' in tlie poein^ of tlic 

OaicciKMi of a M\rivl I cavt^/' ith liqu-r 'liuUlcd Tt an a]*-cnt 

friend bv ubo are awaiPn^ la- rcuan 

2 . 'Ihe si^int'caUc-n of the i- : ‘‘Ulnnk n^t that llii-. 

\va^ inad^ by me. ' 1 a pr^-LiU IT ‘in tiic Muall Aiuu>l Octy 

1 '0" 7 .;/ /), v,h" d.nrll- Tt vt r in undiaO n pov.cr an 1 who -.niH 
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it to ihce with ciullc':'' coiv^raluLitioti-, Como otil c*»nc on' drnik 
deeply 1“ — Sjme of the expreS'.ions in this Song are a subject of dobate 
nmong the commentators. Excepting the clause partake not shallowly/' 
in which the translator has a lopted the opinion of the author of tlie 
“ Explanation of the Songs m the Chronicles of Japan,” M TibeS inter- 
pretation Itas been followed throughout. I'he latter critic would iden’lfv 
nsazu (^Miot >lowly ”) with ninasazii (‘-without leaving anything**/ lint 
tliere ‘eems no warrant for 5uppO'>'ng such an elision of the sellable sa. 
The use of the expression kitrnhosJii and fn,-**ohoshi to express reiterati n 
is worthy of notice. It w ,\l be remembered that tlie I>eity mentionedi 
wa^ the microscopic personage who came ruling over the waves to shaic 
the sovereign' Y ot Id^umo with the Ceity Master-of-the-Great-Eand t^ee 
Seel. XXVIE. 

3 . I his Song signifies: ''^iich a joyful feast mu;>t surely have bejii 

preceded by a joyful distilling of the liquor for it. Continue t<» drink, 
oh Prince — The commei iator-^ disagree on tiie subject of one or two 
of the words of this Sjng, in which the translator lias followed Motowoii’-- 
interpretation throughout. The words “ that drum ” are the chief difliciuiy. 
Motowon ^up})oses that drums, being orlginallv unknown in Japan, wcie 
first seen by the Japanese on the oc a^^ion o( the Coiupicst of Korea in 
tho very reign, and thinks that the drum would be placed by the side 
of the mortar during the pounding of the nee out of which the liquor 
\\as to be made. -- 1 hat drum’' mean-' tlie drum belonging to tlie 
pounder of the rice 3 he original words --that,'’ might aKo be 

rendered liy -- h s " 

4 I itcndly, “ liquor rt joicing songs," 


lo[->KCl’. cm. — EMPEROR CllUl-AI ( PAR 1' IX. HIS DEATH AND 

Tll.vr Oh THE EMPRESS JL\-Go).] 

Altogether the august years of this Heavenly Sovereign 
Tarashi-naka-tsu-hiko ‘ wore fifty-two. His august niauso- 
leum is at Nagaye," near Wega,' in Kafuclii. Tlhe Empuss 

died at the august age of one hundred, she was buried in the mau-^oleum 
of Tatanami ni Saki.f ) 


I* Ihe Emperor Chiu ai. 'Die author of these “Records” not re- 
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co;^ni/ing, as d<tes the aulhor of tlie Chronicles,’’ the tune during which 
the Enipre-s j»n-go held sway as a ^epaiato reign, Chiu-ai is by a fiction 
siip[)osed to have reigned duwni to the moment when his posthumous son 
()-jin moiuite 1 the throne after the conquest of Korea an 1 of Vamato. 

2. Id. long branch/’ or perhaps long inlet.” 

j. Ht\mo!cgy ob^iCure. 

4 , Mabuchi and Motowori seem r.g’ t in supp-OMiig the sentence in 
-maU type to be an addition to the t.\t, copied from the •* Chron ele^.” 
J'lU a> all tlie aiiel pruned editions [>rcviojs to Motowori’s Contain 

it, n 111 - been rctaine I in the translation. 


[shCr. CIV. — EMPEROR O-JIN^ (PART I. — cENh ALOGIE^). J 

His Aug'iistness Homuda-wake dwelt at the palace of 
Akira at Karushima/ and ruled the Empire. This Heaven- 
ly So\'ereign wedded three'’ queens, daughters of King 
Honuida-no-J\Ia-wakad the name of one of whom was 
Her Augiistness rrincess Takagi-no-iri ; ’ of the next. 
Her Augustness Naka-tsu-hime and of the next, Her 
.Yugustness OtO-hime.‘ ( bhe fa her of these (Queens, King iluinuda- 
no ina-w’aka, was the -son of IIi :3 Angiistnc.ss Prince Iho-kiuio-iri ' by his 
wife Sliiril-iuki-tomc,'' daughter of the Xoble Takc-inada/" ancesku <>f the 

( hiefs of \Voliari.)“ So the august children of Her August- 
ness Princess Takagi-no-iri were : His Augustness Nakuta- 
no-oho-waka-tsu-hiko A next His ,v\ugustncss Oho-yama- 
mori;*’ next His Augustness Izd-no-ma- waka next 
his younger sister the Lady of Ohohara;^’ next the 
Lady <;f Komuku.^” (riNelKues. The august children 
of Her Augustness Naka-tsu-hime were: the Lady of 
Arata in Ki next His Augustness Oho-sazaki 
next 1 1 is Augustness Netori.’" t Three KeiueV). The august 
children of Her Augustness Otodiime were : the Lady 
Abc;-”‘ next the Lady of Ylihara in Ahaji;-’ next 
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the Lady uf L nu in Ki y“ n^xt the Lady oi iMinu.’' 

I ri\^ J -a Again he wedds^d the Princess? Mi}"a-nubhi- 
}\i-kaha-yor’ daughter of the Grandee Wani-no-Hifure, 
and begot august children: Uji-no-waki-iratsuko ; next 
Ills younger si^t^r Yeda-ne-wailti-iratbunie ; next Queen 
IMedurid' riluc*. l.c-;. Again he wxxided \\"o-nabe-no- 
iratsume,-’ youngxr si-'>ter of Ycdcalni-yc-hinie, and begot 

an august child : Uji-no-waki-irat^jUinc. n )n.j D.ity). .\gain 
he wedded Okinaga-ina-\vaka-naka-t:^udiinie, daughter of 
King Kuhirnata-naga-hiko, ' and begot an august child: 
King Y aka-nuke-futa'inata ' Jx-oi. Again he wedded 
the Princess of Itowi/'^ daughter of Shiina-tari-nc;"' ancestor 
243 of the Agricultural Chiefs of Sakurawi/'" and begot an 
aiioust child : His x\ugustne>s I Ia\aibusa-wake " fone l)eity)- 
Again, he wedded Xaga-liinie of Idzurni in Iliinuka,’^ 
and bcg(jt august clhldrcn : King Oho-hayc, next King 
\\Y-ha}X';^" next I lata-bi-no-waki-iratsunie " (three IX-itieO. 
Again he wedded Princess Ka-guro,^“ and begot august 
childien : ]vaha-rada-nO'irat:3Uinc next, Taina-no-ira' 
tsuine,’^ next, Osaka'no-olio-naka't^u-hiine next, Toho- 
hi-no-iratsumc nexp King Kataji 'hvo i>caicA. Again, 
he wedded Xudro-ine of Kadzuraki,’" and begot an august 
child ; King Iza-no-nia-waleak’’ (''Hl ] city ; The august 
244 children of this Ileavcnl}' Sovereign [numbered J alto- 
gether twent}" six (dc\xn and iittccn Of these 

J lis Augu-tness Uho-sazaki [was he wdio afterwards] 
ruled the Knipirc 

1. Sou nt the Knipciur Ctuii*ai and lh_ loii|uc'''5 Jiu 

2. in Aiura Meuilico ‘‘ ijidhaut.’’ K tnis' hn'i '^eein^ to 

iulmu liiL nciy;ldnjLx iio'jd t f Karu. Kaiu bcui^ the often mentioned place 
o. tliat lu \ as.^at e 

3 . 1 he Au\iliar\ Xuiuoal f r dv-.i.c- o lure 1. 
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4. IJoniiida no-f/hi-zca/cd no nuko. Ilouinda has already ]>ecn iiicl 

with Lh-' name of a place in Kahachi- Ma-i-oaka signihcs “ iruly 

young.” d he iiarn^ m'ght therefore be rendered ■•'iruly young king of 
liianuda.” 

5. Titkagi no iriddnie )io nnkoto. Midowon identifies ihi'. praicc-^s 
witli the Ttikaki-hinio of Sect. LXX\ I, X de 21. 

6. f.e.^ middle princess,” “ihe lieing the scc -nd of three >isters. 

7. /t’ , ‘'younger princ.ss," -^he being the youngest of the sislers. 

8. fdio-ki nO'i) idiko no viikoio. See vSect. LXX \ I, Note 12. 

9. /.a., probably “old woman of Muntsuki.” U'lt it is ii.a cnlain 
that ^hlrit''llkl is the name of a place. 

10. Jki'e-hiadii no ^nknne. In the “ Chronicles of <_)ld Matters of 
1 ormcr Ages” the name is wntieu d'oC'ina-dano, and it may therefore 
mean “ hrave-r ce-seed.” 

11. Ilo/ion' no jniinndd. 

12. [ e.. “great middle Prince I'f Xhikaia,” the latter being the name 
of a })Iace in Vamatv>. It is of uncertain signification. 

i^v /I^., “great mountain-warden,'’ I'or the appropnatcne''S ot thi^ 
name conf. Sect. CV. 

ip The same name has appeareel in Sect. TXIIl, XTte 13. 

15. OhoJiaya ?io irat^iinie. fthohara is the name of a place in 
Wamato. It signilies “great iiioor.” 

if>. Koninku no iratsium. dliis name is written and its rea<l- 

1. g as Koniukn i> -omewhat hypulitetical. It is the name of a place ni 
K.diachi, an I proI)ably bignities “an overfiuwing [Ha>l of water.” 

17. Kt no Anita no iratsiiinc, I\i is tlie pru^ ince of that name, and 

Arata is a place in it. The latter name [>r<(bably means ** uncultivate<! 

liel Is,” 

18. Tlii'^ name sign fic" “threat Wicn," ami is thus accounted tor 

bv the author of the “ C hroiueles ” . ‘-(In the day when the Ivnptior 

[.his Prince i'ceame tlie Tinpiror Xin-toku] wa^ born, an owl llcw mb) 
llie [laiturilion had. X(,\t m(*ruii g earl\, the IPaNcnly Sovereign Homud.i 
[/.c . the Emp..ior ( >-int] ''-.nl for the Piime .Miiisicr tlie Noble 1 ake- 
uchi, and a^ked him whereof ih s might l>e a sign, The Prime Minister 

rcpl.ed, sas mg ; ‘ U 1^ a good omen. MoreM\er yc'^tcrday, when thy 

scnaiit’s wife was delivered of a child, a wren flew into the partunlit>n- 
hou-e, likewme a strange thing.’ d hen the llen.Venly Sovcieigii said: 
‘It 1^ a portent fiom IleaV'ii that my chdtl ami thine sh.aihl I )e born on 
the sme da), and Loth Im attended iw* a g' od omen, bu let the name- 
of ihj bird- be taken, and eaeh used f-r the name of the udier [/... 
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ihc nantc of ilic owl for hini hito who^e I'arlLUiii >n-ho the \\rc<i 
au'l r/cV-TtVir'], a- a Covenant for the future.' the wren's name %\a' 

l.e-Lo\\ol on tlic Heir Api>irenl, ^^ho wa.', callc<l Great-Wren riincc. an I 
the ouls name ^nven ij the iViiue Minister^ chiUh who was calkd 
the Xolde ^ )wl.” 

19. 'i'liis name i» ohscure 

20. -l/>e no ira/sii?Ht^ Abe is the name of several p’aCCs in dillerent 
prov nces, and is of obscure den vatu n and imptfi-t. 

21. Ahi/i )io Miha/u n<. irni^nnie. d'hc text jiroiicrl/ has Ayiictu, 
but !Molow'ori emends this t j Aoiiji on liie autiio'^ilx <»f the Chn)nicles. 
Mihara n the name r,f a <h^irict in the 'da"d of Ahaji, and probahly 
'•iginflcs ‘‘ three moor-.' 

22. /w no ( nu no h'nt^nfiu. Ai is die pio\ince of that name, and 

nnn a place in it. 1 1’e latter iiam , is if unceitain impoit. 

2j aii}iu no inihitnie. Minii [Muiv n the prosiiice of ihtt name. 

24. "hne” must here ]>c a mistake for "'our.'’ 

25 1 or till- name and the ne\t see Vet. C\’I, Notes 5 and 4. 

26. /.c., the young lord of I'j U,i is the name of a district m 

Vamashiro, famous in cla-sical and modern time- for its tea. I he ety- 
mology Is o])-cur:. 

27 /t’,, ‘-the young lady of ^ ala V.Ui 1- the mnij of a place 

m \bniiato, d'lie etem'dngy )-« < hscuie 

25. JA’<Ao7 ;/(- tnioK Mcitcri "-i^inhe'' “• li n hud , " hut th reason 
{or the ap}>iieal.on uf .-i * -traiige a name to ihi- } rinee--, whose foitune- 
are relateel at simie length m S ct. GXW 1 and GXW'II, does n t api)eui 
.V -tmilar lem rk applie- to the next name. 

2<) / [>reihably 'Abe lady of the little ketiie.’ 

y'>. 'Ahe young lid. of rju*' 

gi. te, tile truly young middle | riiiec-' ol Okinaga ’ 

t2. >ee ."-ea. XCII, Xo e 27 . 

44 U ,iAi-nnU'-fn/tf‘nnn'n nv nut'' i lim 1 aiue i- ol -cure. 

A- Toi-nifne, Itowi 1- tlm name of a pkice m A amalo, and m 
ol nnceilam origin 

;5 1- })n.leiiily the n nne of a place, while A/w’ and ne an 

iln ire-jiunt!y reeiirring Htjunraic- rendeic 1 re-poeti\el\' ‘‘ [>cifect ’ and 
••lord’* in foliar p.nts o' tin- translation. 

30 a’/ A'-’ f(i oc no niurnzhi. I\nl'c remlend agneullural, 

1- hlerady •■ime-!’'-id ii t'o.' S.xkm.iioi i “ cherry-well ') w the name of 
a pkiej m Kahachi 

47- ‘ la'eou h -rd 
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3S. Ilimtikii Hu Uziiuii >10 II uuika is the name of a 

province, and Idzuml that of a district now c.ti-pri^ed within tlie linnt'' 
of Satsiian. Xagahime.X terally “long princosy’’ probably signifie‘3 “ehlor 
princess.” 

39. Oho-haye no miko, Sigihtioaiion obscure. 

40. M'^o-haye no viiko. Signification obscure, 'fhe antithesis of the 
Ailjectives oho and wo (“ great ’’ and “ small ”) shows however that tlie 
names partly served to diatingiiish the elder from the younger bi other. 

41. ]\'aki-iyatsitme is “younger lalyf' ILita^hi is incompreheiMble 

42. See Sect. LXX\'I, X" te 2S. 

43. /c”., probably “ the lady of Kaharada.” Tlie latter name (lite- 
rally “rice-field on the liorder of a river ’b 1- oden met with. 

44. /c-., “ the jewel lady ’* 

45. /tc, “ the great middle ladv of Osaka," the latter being the 
name of a place jii \ amat > (see Sect. Xl.VIIl, Xiae i 

46. Motowori identities this name ith iliat <d Kolo fushi no irohitrnt> 

in Sect. CXV^^II, and tliinks tl at both tins and the preceding name 

Imve only crept int > this vSection by mistake. 

47. Kafaji no miko. Signification < bseure. 

48 Kiidzuraki no Xnn'ro-me. All the elements of thi^ name have 
already been met with several times. 

49. ddiis clnhl hns already appeared early 11 th s Section, an 1 tie 
name liere douiitlc'^s only repeated ihroii^h some c pyi'^tX trmi. 


[sect. CV. EMPEROR O- JIX (PART II. — HE DIVIDES THE 

INHERITANCE HETW EEN HIS THREE SONs) ] 
Hereupon tlie Heavenly Sovereign asked Ills August- 
ness Oho-yania-inori and His Augustness Oho-sazaki, 
saying : ‘‘ Wdiicli think yc the dearer, an elder child or 

a younger child?” ( fhe leason why the Heavenly NAereign 

pri>{)oun‘led tht^ que-^l-on wa'' because it was hi- irtcnlion* to ma'.e 

I'ii-no-waki-iiatsuko rule the Empire-. TllCtl Ilis AugUStncSS 

Olio-yama-mori said ; “ The elder child is the dearer.” 
Next Ilis Angustness Oho-sa/tki. knowing the angu^t 
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tcclin^^ wliicli made the lleavoiily Sovcvcv^n (Jciyn to 
a^k [the questionj, said : The elder child, liaving already 

become a man, gives no trouble; but the younger child, 
not being yet a man, is the dearer.” Then the Heaven- 
ly Sovereign said : “ i\Iy lord Sazaki’s words agree with 
my thoughts," and forthwith ordained the division [of 
the inheritance] thus : His Augustness Olio-yama-morl to 
administer the government of the mountains and tlie 
sea,- His Augustness Oho-sazaki to take and deign to 
report on the government of tlie realm,' and Uji-no waki- 
iratsLiko to rule the succession of Heaven’s sun.* So His 
Augustness Oho-sa/aki was not disobedient to the Heaven- 
1\' So\'ereign’s commands.' 


1. Lit(iral!y, “ heart.” 

2, /,t\, M<>t(»\vr'ri think'', to luve Contiol over the i^iiihls fure-'ter^ 
anU li''herincn. 

S to act regent or in nister. 

4. /e. tu inlierit the empire. — It will I'e reineml>ere(l that the 
h4)'.ne''L Jhnperur'' claim to de-Cend from the Siin-( hxIUes-',. 

5. 1 hih >tatemeat refers prolcptically to tlie coi.i.ary Coiir'^e which 
wa-^ taken hy the chler Oho-vama-m' re 


[sFO'J'. CM — EMPEROR O-JIN fPART III. — HE WOOES PRlN(:i’>^"' 
MlVA-NXh'-ill-VA-KAHA-VE) ] 

One da)’* the Heavenly Sovereign, wlien he had crossed 
o\’er into the land of Afumi, augustly stood on the moor 
H Hji, gazed on the moor of Kadzu, and sang, .saying : 

^5 “ As I look on the Moor of Kadzu in Chiba, 

l:>oth the hundred thousand-fold abundant 
housc-placcs are visible, and the land’s 
acme is visible.”- 
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So when ho reached the villa^^ of Kointa/ a beautiful 
maiden met him at a fork in the road. Then the Heaven- 
ly Sovereign asked the nuiden, saving: ‘^Wlmse child 
art thou ?” She replied, saying : I am the daughter of 
the Grandee Wani-no-Hifure,'^ aiul my name is Princess 
Miya-nushi-ya-kaha-ye.” ’ The Heavenly S )vereign forth.- 
with said to the maiden : “ Wdien I return on m}" progress 

to-morrong I will enter into thy house.” So Princess 
Ya-kaha-ye told her father all that [had happened]. 
Thereii[)on her father replied, saying : “ Ah ! it was the 
Heavenly Sovereign! [His commands are] to be respect- 
ed. IMy child, respectfully scrvx' him !” — and so saying, 
lie grandly decorated the house, and awaited [the Heaven- 
ly Sovereign’s retLirn], whereupon he came in on the 
next dav.^’ So when [the father] serv^^d [the Heavenly 
Sovereign] a great august feast, he made Ins daughter 
Her Augustness' Pi incogs Yad<aha tal'Ce the great august 
liquor-cui> and present it. Thereupon, while talking the 
great li([Uor-cup, the Hca\'oniy Sovereign augusth' sang, 
sa}dng : 

‘‘ (hh this crab! whence tliis crab? [It is] 
a crab from far-di'>tant T.siinuga. Wluthcr 
reaches its sideward motion? [It ha-,| 
come towards Ichiji-shima and i\Ii-shima. 

It must he because, | .dunging and breathless 
like the grebe, I wont without stO[)ping 
along the up and down road b\^ the wavelets, 
that the maiden I met on the Kohata road 
ha^ a back oh! like a small shield, a row 
of teeth like acorns. Oli ! the earth of the 
W'ani pass at lehihiwi! Owing to the skin 
of the fust earth being rudd}g to the last 
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earth being of a rcddisli black, she, without 
exposing to the actual sun that makes one 
bend one's head the middle earth like 
three chestnuts, draws thickly down her 
drawn eye-brows ; — the woman I met, the 

child I saw and wanted in this way, the 

child I saw and wanted in that way; oli 1 

she is opposite to me at tlie height of 

the feast! oh! she is at my side!”" 

Ita auguste coi\ut [cum ilia], et procreavit filium Lji- 
no-waki-iratsLiko. 


1. Literally, ‘-one liiuc 

2. According to Moribe, %v]i<)«c interjirctation ln> been 

throUi^hout, tUL Song signities : x\s I ga^e acros-' from Uji to tht; ^^ooI 

of doba, I ^ee the numerous and prosperous hoinestead>. of the people, I 
see the n•lo^t fertile | ortion of the Coimir}/’ — On thi^ view Chiba 
identified with "i oha, the name of a district; and tlie \\ord rendered 
“ acme,” is taken to mean the best, highc'-t, most sliowy part of anytlmig 
I't>r Motowori’s opinion, which l^ that of the older commentators as well, 
lliat chi-ba is a I’iUo'a -Word, there is much to be said, and if we followed 
it, we should have to render the tirsl two lines thus; “ A-^ I look on 
the tlmusand-leafed [)ueraria-nioor e<c. [ktulzii signifying “ pueraria. j 
Motowori's e\planat on of nionio-chi-Jaru ('here rendered hy “ hiindrctl 
thoii=;and-fold ahiindant as referring to the soot of the peasant’s rooL, 
and rif ho as -.ign fying ‘-a plam surrounded by moimlains ’’ seems inui li 
less good tlrn Monbe’> interpretation of thus.* diflicult expression?. 

3. In the district of Uji in the province of ^''ama^hiro. d he charac- 
ter? With which the name is written Mgnify *■ tree-flag.” 

4. U'(JJn' VO llifttre Jio offii d'or Jf’avf vn omi sec Sect. lAIl. 
Note II. d'he meaning of llifure is obscure. 

5. jMiyaoiushi-ya-kata-hime, Miya-nushi is “ priestess," or m no 
literally ‘•temple-guardian.*’ lim the rest of tlie name see Sect. XW’k 
Note 14, th'>ugh the peraonages are of course meant to be different, 

6. I.e , that day having passed by, the Emperor came on tlie next 
day according to his promi-.e. 

7. Mot' W. -ri supposes with apparent reason that the character 
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“ Au<^ust.ucis,'’ iuis only crept into the lexi thruui^li I lie attraction of the 
following character “made/' which it resembles in appearance. 

8. It must be understood that in this Song the Imperial singer com. 
meiiccs by referring to what doubtless formed part of the feast, — a crab, 

— and thence passes on hy an imperceptible transition to allude to In'* 

own adventiOL with the maiden. As the crab when alive walked shle- 

way-, so was the Kmperor zigzagging up and down the road that lines ^ 

the sho e of Lake Ihwa, pm suing his biealhlcss course like that 

of the i>usy grebe that perpetually plunges into tlie w’nter, when 

llic mai/iCii met him near Kohata. Beautiful indeed w’as she ; her 

Itack straight as a shield, her teeth like a row^ of acorns, and the 

r-rtidcial eve-brow s painted a dark colour on her forehead drawm 

low down in a perfect crescent -shape. vShe had been careful in 

selecting t'le c’av to mike the i>aint, rejecting the upper layer of 

earth, fur that was of too bright a red, rejecting hkewi-e the hwver 

ia\cr, for that was too tlark, but taking the midd'c, which was of 

the correct blue tint, and dr\ing it, not in the dcrcc, luit in a mildly 

tciiipcred. ^im-Iiglit. And now' thi:: maiden, for whom his heait bad been 

])antitig and luining this way un^l that ever s nee llio previous day, 1- 

aelually seated opposite to him, nay ! at his very side, and lie is feasting 

m her sweet compan}. — isiiimga is t' e name of a place in the province 

of Lehizen. *’ Far-distant ’’ is an imper'"ect attempt at rendering the 

f>r»,c t)f the Fill w-\Vord ??iouio~dzufafit, winch implies lliat the traveller 

must [ijss thioiigh a huiulied otlier places before re .citing his destination. 

“ \Vh ther leache- its sideward nuUion ?” signifies ‘‘whither is it going 
With Its sidowaid iiiulion Ichiji-sliima and Mishima are place- of winch 
nothing is known, so that the allusion t«) them is obscure. At tin- jioint 
Molowon's intei pretalum diverges from that <f Moribe, wdiieh has been 
followed tbroughoiU. vm'/;//, here rendered “ wavelets, '' is taken liy 

Inin, as bv the ohlei cumincntators, a-, ti.c name of a jdace, and the 
descnption of the maiden’s teeth is niMindertood to "igmfy tliat she ]ia<l 
a beak tilled w.lli a row ol leelh like the w atcr callr^'P ' Motowon also 
would heic divide the Song in two, a proceeding for which there is nut 
‘'Ullic cut warrant. ( Hi oilier minor point'^, too, Ins deci-i- ns do not -eem 
so happv a- Monbe’s. ‘fhe view« of Itoih commentators whi be found 
at Icngtli in .Moluwori's Cuimnenlary, Vol. \X\II, j)p. 33-51^ and in 
Moribe’- "/ii:u /io /dofo- li'akiy' in h'co. Tlnec chestnuts’’ {mihii-.^nn m>) 
is a common rdloW’-Woul for /o/cn, “ middle, ” founded on the fact, real <‘r 
supposed, that one )>uri always eonia ns tinee niU-, wdiereof one of Coui-c 
is ill the niKklh, oelweeii the oUicr two, 
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[>LCj’. C\'ll. — LMl’LkoU o-JIN [PA'CV IV. IIL (;K\Ni\'> PKlNCK-s 

k\MK\\uA '10 UK- '-’iN I ).10-SAZAKi j.] 

The ] Ica\k‘n A" Suv'orci^'ii, of ihc beauty of 

Ihiiicccjs KaiiHnaL;'a,’ dau;^hter of the Duke of ]Murag‘ata^ 
ill the Lind ot Hinraka, and thinking to employ lierd sent 
do\vn fijr her/ uhcreu[jon tlic Jlcir Apparent* 
aVugustnCiS (jho-sazaki, ha\nng heeii tlie maiden land at 
the p^rt of Xaniha, and being chaiiiied witli the grace 
of her appearance, fuilhwnth dnveted tile Ih'ince Alini^ter 
the Xoble Talai-uchi, to inlercede for liini in the aiigirT 
presence of the Heavenly S<->vercign, and make [the lat- 
ter] giant to liim Trince^^s Kami-naga, whom he had 
sent down for. Then on the ih'ime IMinlstei the Noble 
Talvcwiclii reque“>ling llie great immands/ tlie Heavenly 
S >vereign foiLhuitli granted Ikincesb Ikami-naga to his 
august child. The w'a\' lie granted Iier w'as this : — the 
I [ea\’enly So\'ereign, on a dav' \\'lien lie partook of a 
copious feast,' gave krince^s Ivami-naga the great august 
li<|uor oak-[leaf'] to present to the Ideir A[)[>arent. Then 
lie augu^tl)' sang, sa}dng : 

“ Come on, children! oil! the fragant llower- 
ing orange-tree on nu’ waa\' as I go to pluck 
the wdid garlic, — to pluck the garlic, — has 
itb upiiermost branches withered by birds 
perching on them, and iN lowest branches 
wilhci'ed through people [)I Licking from them. 

Jkit tlr.: budding fruit (»n the middle branch, 
lik'C three clicwtnuts, — the rudd)' maiden, (>li ! 
if thou lead her off with thee, it will be 
good, oil 

Again he augiistly sang, sa\dng : 

“ Driving the dyke-piles into Lake Yosami 
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where the water collects, niy lieart (ignorant 
of the pric]<ing of the stmnps of tlie watei'- 
caltrop, ignorant of the crec[Mng of the roots 
of the Brasenia pcltata^, being more and 
more laughable, is now indeed repentant 
Having thv.s sung, lie bestowed [her on the Heir .\p~ 
parent]. So after having been granted the maiden, the 
Heir A[>parent sang, sa\dng : 

“Oh! the maiden of Kohada in the back of 
tlic road ! thougli I heard of her like the 
thunder, we mutuaiU^ intertwine [our arms] 
as pillows/' 

Again he sang, saying : 

“ I tliink lo\angl)^ ah ! of how the maiden 
of Kc)hada in the back of the road sLep^ 

[witli me] without disputing.” 

I. Kanii-ua^^a-Jiihie. 'I'lic name signifies llie long-hairecl prmci-s. ” 
j. Mnra^ata no kinti, Minamata sccin-3 to signify ‘’mans' 

•> /.c’., ssed Ikt. 

4. Lilerallv, “ aummuned her iip.*’ d'lic same phrase (►ccur'- iin- 
m:ti lately l>clo\\ 

5. “T Mduelu thinks tliat if]} -f , augiot child,” should he 
'.lih^tUuted f<*r the reading m the te\t ilut Mt>toss' ri iiis’^ts tliat the 
{ tie Iran'-lated Heir Apparent s\a^ jnciciuly h Tiie l>y all the ^ ms oT an 
J'hnpLror, and lliat Consequently no emendation 15 calle<l for. 

(>. /i\, the KmpenmV ordet". 

7. 'flic native ictm tuiiolated ‘•copHUi’' fea-t ’* is /ovo n> 
\arum<l} widicn udh the c]iaractcr> ^^ 313 ■ etc, etc. It litc* 
rallv signiho-? ’• copi ai^ 1 »i ighlim.s'," in alUioou to the riuMv glo\\ wincli 
wine give^ to the lacC' <d the revellei-'. and henceforw ird per[»etiiai] v 
recur' in tli;^ hi>toiy. In later times it spe. tiea’Iy <leuotcd the fcstiNal 
of the lasiimg <>f the first rice, hut eiiciciUly io meaning was imt tluo 
ImineU. Moluwon's note on li;e subject m Vol. XWll. pp. 57-50 of 
his O’otnnicntary,niiy he consulted with a<,ivantage, 

i>. an oakdeaf wliKh nu' used as a eup L'- >.[» o.U • f. l.eaf 
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pLitlLf's :'<>r d jiavL adc.^dy b.m iiicnliotR'd. M^aow'^ri ^jiN's thit ilic 
Hnrd i ’ ui\ r lyit^pLilv iIk n.imc (d a d-.cidiiuLii oak. the Quercu'^ ucniiitr 
wa:? employed o 'loiiote any k’lid o'" leaf thus U'.ed, 

‘j 1 Im whole tlii- bong n ejntained in the last three luie^. 

‘•'!hc iu<hl\ maiden, oh I if tliwu lead her off with ilice, it will l;e good,’" 
~i.e. ‘‘thou ani the maiden, will fo. in a luting coi.tde.’’ Al' that goc^ 

I efoic ib what h technica’lv called a “Preface,” though its bearing is "<> 
deal as to admit of translation, an 1 even in Pnglish to form an appro- 
priate introduction to the S-'ng : — It is not the stinking garlic, but the 
fra.pant orange that the singer lias met by the way, and it is the clioi- 
ccbt young fruit in tlie very middle of the tree that forms a suitable 
coinparibon for the lovely >oung gnl. — \\ ith the favourite allusion l(» 
upper, middle, and lower the reader is already mirnhar, and tlie Piil"W- 
^^'ord ‘‘three chestnuts" was e\plained m the note (jh the jireccding 
>ong (Sect. CVI. Note S) 

lo, d he gi=t of the >ong is: "I knew not tint thou, my son. 
Iiadst to'iceuefl a secret pas=i n f<jr the maiden; but I am inov conscious 
of my own mistake, an 1 in\ foidish old hear;, is ashamed of itscP ’ 
^VUh this explanation the elab(-rate comparison between the state ol tlie 
monarch s mind and the c^'nidition <‘1 the peasant driving piles for the 
foundation <»f a dyke, and haniig lin feet either lacerated i)y the slumps 
of the water-caitrop, or mule slimy b\ brushing against the roots of tlie 
Ih'iiscHia pelijOt at the bottom of the water, becomes intclligii’Ie and 
a{>pre>priatc, — The word /v/r/, rendei ed ‘‘ roiits," perplexed Motow'ijri, who 
suggests that it may l^e but a s-^(,on<l name of the Jh\ncni'i, appended to 
the lirst, but Morili..‘s sugge-tiou tint it i- to be ideiuilied with kori, 
and taken in the signiimt <m of “roiUs," though lutt (|uite convincing, h 
al Iv.a-t moic plausible, 'i 1 e text of llm >ong is corrupt in tliese “ l\e- 
ooids ’ and has to be ct-rr cled I'V a comparison witli tliat of tlie 
•• Clirunicl s” Moribe goes into an amusing ecstasy oyer the picture of 
aneicnl manners which it piX'UUs, and lauds the s.mphcity of days when 
a f.alurnnd son could so peae-efully woi' the same maiden without nuitu.d 
Cemceahn.nt or disastrous consequences' 

II. dhe meaning r.f this >ong ]> ; “At first I hoaid .f tlie maiden 

'f Koiuula 'n the fmthe-t ]>ails f>f Tfunuka .is one inars the <listaul 

ihiuulor ; but ii^nv she is mine, and we sleep iocked ui caeh ulheP- 
arms — dlus Kolnda in iiiimika must lua lie confounded with tlie 
Kohata in ^ ama-hiro niCnt'on^il in the preced iig Sccihm. The “ baek 
of the road" means the r^^inotest portion (conf. Sect. J,X, Xe>te - b- 
iUL tnun.kr niii'i be undenToud to refer lo .r very faiuL and dirlant 
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souinl : tlic Prince had lii't lioa il of i\w viv^uuly, 1 lU n )\v slu 

is Ii s and iias been hiS for ^oino time ; for tli Soii'ij mu-t l'<o ^nipposed 
to have been composed after the occasion of the fe'^t witli the story of 
which it is here connected. 

12. The meaning of tins Song is : T love thi*' inald-n of Koliada 

in Ilimuka, who disputed nut niy chsire and my fatlier’-' grant, but 
wilU'igly liecaine mv wi e.’* — It is hard to render 111 Knglisli the hirce of 
the string of Part cle^ rcc .c-T’ :o ///o ;n the pe .uUimaie bne. 


[sKcr. c\d[r. — EMPKROK o-jix (PAiir \'. — -oxns of tiu: 

TERKirOKIAr. 0\\XEK'> OF VE^f 1 1 Xt^V] 
the Tenitorial fhA’iiois r>f \"csh 11111/ sccdiiq; tlut 
aui^ust sword which was ^nrd.d (ui Ilis AuL^^ustiiCNS ()h<;- 
sazaki, sang, saying : 

“ Sharp is tlie beginning, freezing is tlie end 
of the sword girded on Oho-sazaki, OIio- 
sazaki, the solar augList child of Ifoniuda, — 

[it is] chilly, chill}' like the trees I'encath 
the trunks of the winter trce<.”” 
x\gain, ha\ang made a cross-niortai ' at Kashifu’ in 
Yeshinu, and having in that cross-mortar distilled' some 
great august lic|Uor, the\x when the}' presented the great 
august liquor [to the ITeavcnly Sovereign], sing as fol- 
lows, drumming with tlieir mouth- : 

“ We have made a side-mortar at Kaslhiiofu, 
and in the side-mortar we hav'e distilletl 
some great august licjuor, which do thou 
sweetly partake of, oh our loid!’" 

This Song is one w’hich it is the custom to chant down 
to the present day when, fr^vn time to time, the Terri- 
torial Owners present a greit feast [to tlie Sovereign]. 
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1. \’o^hinu IS th»‘ Micfl.ru Vn'^lnn^>, iti l\u' pinvincc of \am'i(() 

cc. XL\’f, Xolc 3). J'or the title of kndzn ste ^ect. XI A 1 , Note 13, 
^\here it aXo occurs in connection w th Vesliinin 

2. According to Monbe, whose interpretation see»n5 best to the 
translator, the signification of this difhcult poem is: ‘*Tlie sword Worn 
l)y Prince Oho-sazaki, son of the Emperor Ilomuda (' >'jni) is double- 
edged at Its upper part, and like glistening ice towards its point; — oli I 
kis like the icicles on the phnts that cluster about the trunks of the dead 
trees in winter!” Almost every line, however (excepting those giving 
the name and title of the Prince), is a subject of controversy, and the 

Slid'" in loco and MMto^^<)riX Commentary, Vok XXXIII, pp. 
2-3, should be consulted for Keichifib. Mabuchib and Motowori’s view-' 
on the disputed point.' — The expression Sular augu-t child” sigmti.^ 
'.un-descended princt.,” in allu-'ion to the supposed descent of the 
fapane'^e ir.onarchs from the Sun-Coddess. 

3. Yoko-usn or yoknsn It i> not plain what sort of mortar 

the author intended to designate by this term. Motowori supposes it to 
mean a broad tlat mortar in contradistinction to a high and narrow' one. 
Keichrfs view, whicli he rpiotes, to the etfect that it was a mortar that 
had iicen carved out of the block against the grain of the w^ood, seems 
an e<pially good gues-, where all is guess-w’oik. 

In the Song this ^^ame name is read Kashinofu; but the com- 
mentatoi') tell ih that the (l^:mtlve Particle no ('"of’*j i'. dimply inserted 
for the '^nke of rhythm, anel it is not unlikely that they are right. I he 
name ^eems to signify [a place where] oak-trees grow'.” 

5. See ^eet. WTII, Xote 16. dhc character lendered by 

<li'.till ” or ^Cirew',” according to the view' wEich one may take of the 

n "lilting li([Uor, w’ould '=ecm to l e h re used in the ^-iise of “ to pound. 

6 . In thw "imt)le "'ong the derrilorial ( wner" of \h>shino beg the 
Monarch to de'gn to partake of the sake which they have made. 


[>ECr. CIX. KMPKRDK 0~J!N ( PARX VI VARI0C3 DEEDS) ] 

III this aue^ust reign were ^racioii.sly established the 
Idshcr Tribe,’ the ^lountain d’ribc,“ the AI- aintaln Waid^a 
Iribo,' and the Ise Tribe Agj.iin the Ih'tol of 'IXnrugi 
was nunle. Again there catne over [to Japan] some 
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people from Shi rag! . Therefore His Augustiiess the 
Noble Take-uchi, having taken them with him and set 
them to labour on pools and embankments, made the 
Pool of Kiidara.’' 

1. Ama~l>d (\Mitten and read I~na~be in the Old Printed Edition 

an<I in the edition of 16S7, and perhaps better rendered ‘‘Sea-Tribe.*') 
'1 he name of this guild or clan doe-, nut seem to have remained, like tlie 
two mentioned together with it, as a ‘"gentile name.*’ 

2. Yaffiii-i/c’. Motoweri thinks that this word has crept into tlie 
tf^xt erroneously tlirough the influence of that next mentioned, as the 
functions of the tribes or gailds thus separately named were identical. 
The differentiation may have taken place after the terms had come to lie 
used as “ gentile names.’’ 

3. Yama-nioribe. 

4. Ise~be. Nothing is known of thi-^ tnbe or guild. 

5. l>oiibtless St; nainetl after the Korean labourer- employed upon 
It, — Kiulara and Shiragi, a-, different pait> of the same peninsula, being 
conh>iin(h'tl in thought. 


[."^ECT. CX. E.MPEKO O-JIX (PART VIl. — TRIDUTE 

from' KOREA).] 

Again King Shb-ko,‘ the Chieftain of the land of 
Kiidara, sent as tribute by Achi-kishr one stallion and 
one mare. (This Achi-kishi was the ancestor of the Achiki Scribes.^b 
Again he sent as tribute a cross-sword,’* and likewise 
a large mirror. Again he was graciously bidden’ to 
send as tribute a wise man, if there were any such in 
the land of Kudara. Therefore receiving the [Imperial] 
commands, he sent as tribute a man named Wani-kishi,'" 
and likewi.se by this man he sent as tribute the Confu- 
cian Analects* in ten volumes and the Thousand Charac- 
ter Essay" in one volume, — altogether eleven volumes. 
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253 si h:5 Wani-k sill the ancestor f4' the Fumi Grandee? j'* Aglin \\C 

sent as tribute two artisans, — a smith from Kara named 
Takii-so^" and a weaver from Go^^ named Sai-so.'- 

I- according to the Japanese •spelling, Seii-ko, 

-■ Other finns of the nain.^ aie Ajihi ai:d Ato.ec 

all three are but attempts at transcribing phon ticaby into Jajnnese a 
Korean name, the proper charact rs for ^\hich are n it given, ^-{g 
not properly part of the name, 1) t is simply rn < ffical title here 
stands for 

3. ^Ichiki Jio f itfjii-hito. 1 it’fti-htfo (abbreviated to I'nluO'i) became a 
‘‘gentile name.” 

4. See Sect. W\, Note 5. 

5. A-i by the Japanese Kmperor. 

6 . Here written phonetically but properly, 

" tlie Official Wang In.” He i'' generally spoken of simpl\ as U lUii. 

7* 1 h,” or according to the [apanese pronunciatum 

“ Ronio."') 

8. {eA'h'ieii I'zn f/’O/,” or according to the Japanese 
pronunciation “ Sen-jl-moji ”j See the translator’s remarks on this subject 
in the Introductln, p. xliih 1 he ‘ Chronicles” more }»riklently mention 
only “ various clabsics,” 

9. Fnvii no chito. Rnnti sign ties ‘‘ any written document,” ^-o that 
thib “gentile name” is equivalent to emr word “scribe.” 

10. The tran5llterati(m of thi'^, as of all otlier such names 
here occuriing, is the himeo. [apane-e transliteration. lAinj 'Ki>rea) i-S 
written 

ir. ( T//, Jap. Oak one <jf the states into \^hich Cliina 
divide<l during the third century (j! < ur era. *\ tlia[)^r’b shop is .^till 
callc<l IV/, te, “■ \\hi gariucnt-hou''C ” in memory of the introduction 

of \\catmg appartd from that country. 

12. 
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[sect. cxr. — EMPEROR O-JIX (pART VIII. — THE EMPEROR 
intoxicated) ] 

Again there came over [to Japan] the ancestor of the 
I la da Rulers/ the ancestor of the Ay a Suzerains/ and 
likewise a man who knew how to distil liquor, and 
whose name was Nim-pan/ while another name for him 
was Susukori.'^ So this [man] Susukori distilled some 
great august liquor, and presented it to the Heavenly 
Sovereign, who, excited with the great august liquor 
that had been presented to him auguMly sang, saying : 

“ I have become intoxicated with the august 
liquor distilled by Susukori. I have be- 
come intoxicated with the soothing liquor, 
with the smiling liquor.”" 

On his walking out singing thus, he hit with his 
august staff a large stone in the middle of the Oho- 
saka*’ road, upon which the stone ran away. So the 
proverb says : ‘‘ Hard stones get out of a drunkard’s 

wa\\” 


1. Jiiii/d na viiyatcuko., 0 gentile name.” //di/,: the uM.nc 

ja[>.'aiese \\ord used a» the equivalent uf the Chuie^'O name 

Iis origin is uncertain. 

2. no atahe a ‘’gentile 1 ame.'’ The Use of A\a to 

rej^ue-cnt llie Chinese name Jlan^ is a'^ difficult to account for as is 
tin t of Hada mentioned in tiie preced ng Note, 

3 - tm- Another and more Japanese-hke reading, Xiho, is invented 
by Meitowori; but the older editors read Xi/n-/^a}i accouling to the usual 
Siin.co- [apanese sound of the characters. Tlie modern Koiean leading 
would be fn-p-On. 

4. Written phonetically 

5. Thus translated, this Song is too clear t > need any explanation. 

The line-, li('W’:ver, winch aie rendered by “with the -ootlrng iKpior, 
with the smiling liqiicr.” — in Japanese koto nnyu ski are m 

reality extremely obscure, and Moii!>e unelerstands them to signify^ uhj 
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liow diftiCviU U Is for me to speak I Uli ’ liuw ill at ease I am I’’ In 
order to do so lie lia^, however, to cliinge and add to the text ; and the 
translitor, tlioiigh not sure of being in th^ right }>ath, has jircferred to 
follow Motowori, whose interpretation, without ropiiriiig any “Uch extreme 
measures, yet gives a very jjlausible sense. 

6. See Sect, I.XIV, Note 25. 


>ECl\ CXII. — KMPKROR O-JfX (^PART IX — IROURLR:^ WHICH 
FOLLOWED HIS DECEASE).] 

So after tlie decease of the Heavenly^ Sovereign, Mis 
Augustness Ohosazaki, in conformity witli the hleavonly 
Sov^ereign's commands, ceded the Empire to Uji-no-waki- 
iratsuko. Thereupon Mis Augustne^s Ohoy^ama-mori, dis- 
obeying the Heavenly^ Sovereign’s commands, and anxi- 
ous in spite thereof to obtain the Km[)ire, had the design 
to slay tlie Prince^ Iiis y’ounger brother, secretly raised 
an army, and prepared to attack him. Tlicn Mis 
Augustness Oho-sazaki, hearing that his elder brother 
had prepared an armyx forthwith despatched a nie.ssenger 
to apprise Uji-no-wald-iratsuko. So, startled at the news, 
[the lattci’] set troo[)s in ambush by^ the ri\'cr-bank, and 
likewise, after having drawn a fence of curtains and 
raised a tent on the top of the hill, placed there publicly' 
on a throne" one of his I'ctaincrs to pretend that he was 
the King,’’ the manner in which all the ofllcials^ rev^cr- 
cntially' went and came being just like that [usual] in the 
King’s presence. And moreover, preparing for the time 
55 when the King his elder brother*' should cross the river, 
he arranged and decorated a boat and oars, and more- 
over*’ ground [in a mortar] the root of the Kadzura 
japonica^ and liaving taken the slime of its juice, rubbed 
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tlicrcwith the grating ’ inside the boat, so as to make 
any who should tread on it fall down, and then himself" 
})jt on a cloth coat and trowsers, and having assumed 
the appearance of a common fellow, stood in the boat 
holding the oar. Hereupon, when tlie King his elder 
brother, having iiid liis troo[)s in ambubh and put on 
armour beneath his clothes, reached the river-bank and 
was about to get into the boat, he gazed at the grandly 
decorated place [on the hill], thought the King his 
}''Ounger brother was sitting on the throne, being alto- 
gether ignorant [of the fact] that he was standing in 
the boat holding the oar, and forthwith a^]>:ed the fellow 
who was holding the oar, saying ; “ It has been reported 
to me tiiat on this mountain there is a large and angry 
boar. I \\ibh to tal^e tluit boar. Shall I peradventure 
get that boar?” Then the fellow holding the oar re[)licd, 
saying: “ Tiiou canst not.” Again lie asked, saying: 

J^'oi what reason ?” [The boat-maii] answered, sa}dng : 
“ lie is not to be got, howe\’er often and in howe\’er 
many places he be chased. Wherefore I say that thou 
canst not [catch him either].” Wdien they had crossed 
as far as the middle of the ri\*ei', [Pi'ince Uji-no-waki- 
iratsukoj caused the boat to be tilted u\’er, and [his 
elder brother] to fall into the water. Then forthwitli 
he rose to the surface, and iloated down ^\-it]i tlie 
cun eat. Forthwith, as he Iloated, he sang, saying: 

“ W’hoever is swaftest among the boatmen 
of the Uji fenw' will come to me.’'^" 

Thereupon the troops that liad been hidden on the 
liv^er-bank rose up simultaneously on tliis side and on 
that side, and fixing their aricwvs [in their bows], let 
him go floating dowm. So he sank on reacliing Kaw'ara 
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Point. So on their searching with hooks'" the place 
where lie had sunk', [tlie liook^] stiuck on the armour 
inside his clothes, and made a lattling huundd' So the 
place was called tlie name of Ivawaia Point. Then 
when they hooked up" hi.', bones, the younger King 
sang saying : 

“ Cat a! pa bow, livoiiyinus standing by the 
ferry-bank of Uji ! IVIy heart had thought 
to cut [\'ouJ, mv' heart had thought to 
take [you]; but at the ba.^e metlvuight ot 
the lord, at the extieinity methought of the 
younger sister; grievously methought ot 
this, sorrowfully methought of that ; and 
I came [back] without cutting it, — the 
Catalpa bow, the 

57 So the bones of llis Augustnes:^ Oho-yama' mori were 
buried on the Xara'" moiintaim Ilis Augustness Oho- 
\\ima-moii ihc anL^blur of the I Hikc'. uf lliikatj,u the 1 ukc- 

ot lleki,!' and ihc 1 Hil.us of J lai ihara 

I. dhis js ilie only [)assjigc in the work whctc this cxtircs-K'n 
<'Ccar5. ( ti-iio-iViud-' nitiiiko i" the pLi^onaj^e tiiub 

J. d lie bainc mi Ij,;;? hceii in Sect. XXXI (near Xnle luj 

iuid',re<l •‘couch.” 'lac ehaiaclLi-, in the onain-il are ^f4c- 

) /.c., L yi~no-wdki-iral:>it’c<.j>. 

4. d lie Chiiic'se phrase the hundred ufticial'’/' i^ Iwrc lot-d. 

5. ni'i Aiii^u'rtn. ss Oho-\ aina*inuri. 

<> d lie text hi-^ (he cleuacier Nsliicli, in eo'nhinalion witli the 
pi< Ceding ^\ul “ oar',’* guc-. (lie 'jcii'sC of “ oai’siuan,” •• hoatnian.” iJut 
M' I'lwoii icJ'-oiiahh '-uyi^e^l's that d i', an ctrtir for the gia?? hand 

I'uin- uf the t^^o clK.raetcr> elu'^elv re^euiMin^ each other, and >/]; making 
inueh bLtter senie ; fur whu wuuM talk uf ‘•deCurating an oar'jinan ?"’ 

7. A liimhoo grating. 

S. I.itcra ly that kin-X 

o It niird lie under^luul llnil t u no w viki-iralbuho and hio mein 
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having planned to act thus, were on their guard, and did iv-t fall it. 10 
the water as did Oho-yaina-murl, who was taken unawares. 

10. This is Motowon’s view of the mean ng of the >'ong, which he 
interprets as a request for help to some friendly boatman. Moribe adopt'' 
quite a different view, and thinks that the drowning prince is rather 
gi\ing vent to sentiments of pride and defiance. He >a}s (speaking in 
the Prince's name): “It i'5 not that I have been cap^i/cfi out of the boat 
into the river, but lint I am swimming off after a pole which has fallen 
into the waiter. If there be any strong and willing fellow’s among my 
partizans, let them swim after me." It must be explained that the w'ord 
rendered “ boatmen *’ in the translation is literally pole-tikers " ((t, 
according tu Moribe's v.ew’, “to take a }ole"). Motoworf'; interpretat 'on 
seems to do le^s violence to the wording of the orig nal, and Monbe's 
has not even the merit of accounting for the lue <>f the rutuic komit 
where the Imperative koie would b- what we shoahl naturally expect. — 
{ '/I is preceded by the, in this conlext, untranslatable Pillow-Word 
chihayabm-n (^ee “ 1 hetionary of rillow'-Words,’* s.z'.). 

11. Kaicara no saki. The author, in the next sentence, derive- 
this name Tom the rattling sound made by the hooks as they struck on 
tlie armour. Put tlicro seems a great deal to be said in favoar of Arawd 
Ilakuseki’s view’ tint kaivaja is an old w’ord itself "Signifying “• armour.’’ 

12. Tlie w’ord here used occurs elsewhere to denote llie hooks 

employed fetr fastening doois, and in later time- took the s[>ecihc mean- 
ing of “ key." 

I^. Literally, “sounded ka’zoaray 

ip Tlie text has the characters but Mot'ovori says that 

stands for and that we mint interpret the passage to mean that they 
scratched [aho’ t to find] anti take out [his corpse]. 

15. 'Ihe signification of thi- Song i- : “I came hero meaning to kill 
thee as I might cut dow’n anti kill that Cotalpa tiec, that J'l ofivfnus, 
growing on tlie rivei-bank. Put the thouglit of our father and of thy 
sister (or wife) tone’ ed me w’.lh pity, and I return Without having drawn 
mv bow at thee." — Uji i? pieceded by the untranslatable I’lllow -Word 
chihavahito Dictionary of PilIow'AVords “ j.7’./ — M.t av ti reads it 
chihavii-hUo w’ithoiit the words adzuMi-yuf/ii fua y:tfm\ here 

respecti\ely rendered “ Oikoha bow’" and mnsP aie ilifticult, and 

the doul t as to whether w'c shouhl imdcr-tand the [ulnce to be si)eaking 
simply Af the trees, or t-) intend hkew’i^e to allude to Ids 1> >w whicli 
was made of the w’cod of one of these trees, is probably n.t to be 
setlUd. as the wools in question have alway- oscilhted between tin" two 
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ineatiing', an t liei-j ev'fknlly contain a d-*u!ilt- allii5:i''n. Me ii tliniks 
th'.t the tir-t > f the two forms only a sjrt of rdlow-Woicl for the 
aecond. — The w rd rendeoml ‘kank/’ m ac.oidance w’lih MoribeT siig^;e'^- 
tion, is literally “ rt.ach.’* — Xo speci -1 imi ort nee must be attached to 
the expreS'ions ((U- ■•man parr’') an 1 oxtreimtw” thougli they 

nray doubtless l)e ihongl-t to allude to the father an 1 s ■^ler, the lecollec- 
tion of whom tof euLd tlie \ictorioim younger bioth-_i'': heait. T. e wool 
ir''i 7 id':ekn, rendemd ** gum mis]} is of nu ^pute certa n intertjrelation. — 
it mu^t he understood that tliough, by (overturn ng tlie !»o"t, rji-n-’-wal. - 
iratsuku did consti actively cau-e Oho-a anu-irori’s dcuh, lie did n<>: 
actually shoot at and slay Inm wlien in the watei, !)Ut followed down 
the river-side lamenting over wlrat had happened, — This Song is singled 
out by Moriljc foi s[jecial [ ramc. 

If). See hect. TWII, Note 2 p 

17, dohotafuini floo.nij. In the (uigiiial fio kiuii. 

iS. Ih'ii /;a km f)f Ileki nothing is known. 

10. /larifiiHd uo In dd )h' ntuiu!. Ilai-iuar’ signdics ‘‘alder 

plantation,*’ 


[.SECT. CXIIb — EMEEROR u-JIX (e\RT X. — PRIX'*ES OHO-SAZAKl 
AXL) (/f[“Xi >-\VAKI-IIE\ IM'RO cr.IMf TUE lOtPIRE 
10 EACH other).] 

Thereupon ^^hilc the two Deities^ Ills Augustness 
Oho-sazaki and Uji-no-Wuiki-iratsukcr w'crc, each of them, 
Ceding the iMiipire to the other," a fisherman ’ came with 
a great feast as tiihutc.^ So they each resigned it to 
tlic other. So the elder brother refused it, and caused 
it to be offered to the younger brotlicr, and the younger 
brother lefused it, and caused it to be offered to the 
elder br>dher, during wliich mutual codings many days 
elapsed. As such mutual coding toc*k place not [only] 
once or twice, the fisherman w’ept from the fatigue ot 
going backw'ards and forward'^. So the pn veib says: 
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Ah ! the fisherman weeps on account of his own 
things/’’ ]\Iean while Uji-no-waki-iratsuko died early.'’ 
So His Aiigustncss Oho-sazaki did rule the Empire. 

1. It n'tt actually the ^\or.l /Jww/, that is here used in 

the originil, but Mh’ch is the .\iixiliary Numeral for Dei'ies, 

2. Neither being w lling to accept the Imperial dignity. 

3. Or, “some ti>hLrinen," and similarly in the Flural throuidrut. 

4. /e., came to present fidi to IIis Majesty. 

5. iNlotowori IS probably r'glii in saying that the point of this 
proverb lies in the consideration that, whereas people in general weep 
for that whicli they have not, this fisherman wept on occount of the 
trouble \\lnch was cause<l to him hy the fish which he had. 

6. Or, “died first.” The use in this j lace of the character 
properly confined to the meaning of the “ death of an Emperor,” is 
remarkable, .^ee Ml-to\^orl^ obsenations on the point in \M1. WXIII, 
PP- 7^^-So. 


[sect. CXIV. — EMPEROR oJIN (pART Xf. — AMA-XO-TII-r>OKO 
CRO.S.-ES OVER TO JAPAX).] 

Moreover of old there had been [a man] called by the 
name of Ama-no-hi-boko/ child of the ruler of the land 
of Shiragi. This person crossed over here [to Japan]. 
The reason of his crossing over here was [this]: In the 
land of Shiragi there was a certain lagoon," called by 
the name of tlie Agu Lagoon. ’ On the bank of this 
lagoon^ a certain poor girl was [taking her] midday 
sleep. Tunc solis radii, cielesti arcui similes, in privatas 
j)artes impegerunt. .Again there was a certain poor man, 259 
who, thinking this occurrence ’ strange, constantly watch- 
ed the woman’s behaviour. So the woman, Iiaving c n- 
ccived from the time of that midday sleep, gave biitli to 
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a red jewel. Then the poor man who had watched her^ 
begged [to be allowed] to take the jewel, and kept it 
con.stanti)" wrapped up by his side.'' Tlrs person, having 
planted a i ice-held in a valle 3 h‘ had loaded a cow‘^ with 
food for the labourers, and was getting into the middle 
of the valley, when he met the ruler’s son, Ama-no-lu- 
boko, who thereupon asked him, sa\dng : Why enterest 

thou the valley with a load of food upon a cow. Thou 
wilt surely kill this c( w and eat her.” I'ortliwitii he 
seized the man and was about to i>ut him into prison, 
when the man replied, saying ; “I was not going to 
kill the cow. I was simply taking food to the people in 
the fields,” But still [the ruler’s child] would not let 
him go. Then he undid the jewel [which hung] at his 
side, and [therewith] bribed [the ruler’s child]. So [the 
latter] let the poor man go, brought the jewel [home], 
and placed it beside his couch. Forthwith it was trans- 
formed into a beautiful maiden, whom he straightway 
wedded, and made his chief wife. Then the maiden 
perpetually prepared all sorts of dainties with which she 
constantl}' fed her husband. So the ruler’s child [grew’] 
proud in his heart, ami reviled his w’ife. But the w^oman 
said : “I am not a w’oman wdio ought to be the wufe of 
such as tluni. I wall <^o to the land of my ancestors;” — “ 
and forthwith she secretly cmbaik'ed in a boat, and fled 
awoy across here [to Ja[)aii], and landed'' at Naiiiha."’ 

( ! hib llic (I'jity callcU pr.n':ess) Akaru,n who dwells in the ‘^hrine of 
iiime-gnso at x.uiiln.) Thereupon Amc-no-hi-boko, hearing 
6o of his wife’s flight, forthwith pursued her across hither, 
and was about to arrive at Naaiha, when the Deity of 
tile passage^’ prevented his entrance. So he w’ent back 
again, and landed in the country of Taj i mad* 
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1. ().•, :ccor<Hng to MoLow, ri^ leading, .////c’ 'Ibe diarrc- 

ters IV the text, 3^^ P| s gi.ifv hravenly ^rn-'^pe r.’’ JUit the 
h ironwneU'. chaiaciers \viili which the name written in the 

‘* ( lleaiiings frou n:ient Mory,” and wh'ch are approved of ])oth ]>y 
Motouoi'i and b\ Tanigaha bhi'i, sLnif} ‘‘ fisheiinairs chainmc) pai ib 
bpear/’ 

2. Apparently nothing more is meant than that there was a 

lagoon hut still the one (-) '« this Context i-^ car ous, and Motowori 
ictains it as hito f^u no in the JapaiKse r.nding. - A certain’* seen ^ 
best to render its force m Keglish, as again in the following ^cntcrco^, 
where Motowoii interpret:? it by the character It ol strangely 

ficfiucnt reciurenco in tlie opening sentences of this ^ectn-n, winch aie 
a^(■g^.tl'ler peculiar in s vie. 

3. Tile meaning of this name is unknown. 

4. d he < del rrinled Edition has the worel " mud ” in^leael ef 
*’ lagoon.” 

5. I/terally, “ this appearance.” 

0 L tcrally, attached to his lo.ns ” 

7. Ihe words rendered ‘‘ in a va'ile\ ” are in the text S [wj* 

wli'eh ihe Commentators iind it difficult to in kc pioper J.panesc. iiie 
tianslator has followed them in neglect ng the diameter mounlam.” 

< )r bull, or bullock; for Japanese docs not distinguish (lenders. 

<4. Literally, stopped ” 

in, .‘^ee .Seet. X El\k Xote jd. 

II, . Liiim-Zti/ne, i.e., “ ilrillianl riiixess.” 

ij. The signilleation of this name is oh eurk.. Motowmi idenlilies 
tlie place witli the moelern Kodzu f 

13. /c\, the water-god of the =e i near Xanilia 

14. ^'ee »Sect. TXX 1 \, X«>le i. 


[''ECT. CXV. — EMrEROR O-JIN ( R\RT XIl. — DE.-CENUAN'l > OE 
AMA-NO'III-RURO, AXU TKEA^bKES KROl GUT l;V IIIM).] 

Forthwith staying in that country, fie wedded Saki- 
t.siEnii,* daughter of Tajinia-no-mataw o,“ and begot a 
child: Tajima-morosuku. ■ Tlie latter's child was Tajinia- 
fi-ned The latter’s child was Tajinia-hinaraki.’ The 
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latter's cliildien weie Tajima-mori,'‘ Jiext Tajima-hitaka,' 
next Kiyo-hiko" (tliree This Kiyo-liiko wedded 

Tagima-no-mehi/’ and begot children : vSuga-no-morowo,'^ 
next his younger sifter Suga-kania-yura-domiT’ So the 
above nitntioned Tajima-hitaka wedded Ills nice \ iira-domi, 
and begot a child : Her .Vugustness Piincess Takanuka of 
KadzurakiT - ihis was the augu-^t of Il-^'r AugustntS' 

Trinccss Okiii iga-tara-Ui.) So the things ^\ hlch .Vuia-no-hi- 
boko brought over here, and whi^h wore called the 
“precious treasures,”^' were: two strings of pearls;’" 
likewise a ^vave-'shaki^g scarf, a w a\’e-cutting scarf, a 
wind-shaking scarf, and a wind-cutting scarf;’' likewise a 
mirror of the offing and a mirror of the shore — eight 
aiticles in all. ('IhL^c aic the K ght J)ciLie^ uf Iil/cohi.) 

1. Ihis uame may mean -huchy ^ ar-,” or {xjsst-^or of luck but 
it oh^cure, and is moutner m thn “ ChruiiK It-? ” (wiiere'it is'givcn as 
the name, not of tiic daughtei, hm ol tlie father) lead 

reading which Will not bcur cither uf thc':C relations. 

2. Matau'o ^cem5 to signify ^•Coui|’lctc \i e.y healllu o.^ vi.;or(Hi'i 
male." ()l,'^eive that the word 'lajitua enters into ihe dcsigtiations of 
ino't (d his descendant'^. 

S. In the “ Chronicles Mjrosnke, and elsewhere Morosn^i. dbc 
ctMiiology uf thc^e names is ohscure e\Cept that of the last-mcnl.onetl, 
which sign'lit.s •' many cr\ ptoineiias 

4. I {'hue may [>erhans signi'y ‘‘ wondnais h^nl.” 

5 - 1 lie meaning ut this name is o!>'Cure, hut that ot 

hune ill ^ect. XWI tXote ng) in,i\ be Compared, 

t> Sec sect. lA'XlW Note i. 

7. IJi-idk.t nia\ signitiy either ^un-heiglit ’’ or woiidroiis height.’ 

8. 'Ihis name signiUcs puie prince.” 

n. As Usual, it is not the vacaial wo.d ICaty tliat is iise<l, but the 
Aii.\ibaiy Numeral kn Oeilies, 

10. 'J is the name of a [)iace, mu to 1 e conhninded with the 
province of lajiina, Ihe signiticat am ot Niehi is quite obscure. 

XI. may cither be the name of place in Tajima, as proposed 
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by Mutowori, or identical willi the Sii^a of ifccL XIX. The jiicaiiiiig of 
J/crou'o is obscure. 

12. The signification of this name is obscure. Tut Sugj, Kama, 
and Yura are apparently the names of places, 

13. fCadzuraki no TaKaniika-hitne. Kadzinaki is the name of a de- 
partment, and Takamika that of a place in that d-partment, in the 
province of Vamato. 

14. Literally, ‘^ancestress.’' Lut see Sect, XXII, Xotc 4, It \\ ill 
be remembered that Okina^'a-taraski-hune N\as the Kmpre^s Jin-gu. 

15. Literally, “treasures of jewels." 

16. Or, “ beads," 

17. I.e., a scarf to raise the waves and a. sCarf to still the wases, a 
^carf to raise tlie wind and a scarf to still the wind. Cent, the magic 
Ncarfs mentioned near the beginning of Sect. XXIII, by waving which the 
I leiiy Master-of-lhe-Grcat-Laiid {Odo^kuniditishi) kept oif the snakes, the 
wasps and the centipede^. 

iS. This seems tn be the signiiication of the uiigind teims oki tsn 
and /li tsu kai;cinii, but we are not hereby helped to a very clear 
understanding of the nature of the articles which the author meant to 
describe. The paiallel passage of the •* Chionicles " tGIs us of a ••sun, 
mirror." Indeed it enumerates the “eight precious ireaMirts " in a 
manner that diverges a great deal from the account given in the e 
“ Records," 

Ip: Or, the “ Light-fold Great Leity." As lias already rre<picnlly 
hceii lemaiked, the distinction which we ^o rigoiously draw between 
^singular and Plural does not occupy the Japan se mind, and “ eiglit " and 
eight--fold " are taken to mean much the same thing. In the following 
sentence w’e iind these eight deities (or th!^ eight -fold dcil>) spoken of 
in such a manner a< to necessitate the U'-e of the Singular Xuml)cr in 
the tran-'lation. Motowori suppose^ that they mr he) t^uk tlie foim of a 
young man (as in seveial other legciub) to i..ecoms the fathci of the 
( iodde^s nuntione 1 in the text — fdZHs'n seems to signif) “wonderful 
stone. ’ 
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CWl. — EMCEKOii O-JIX (PARi' XIII.—TlIi: VOUni-OF- 
riiP-GLOU -OX-lIiK-AUTUMN-MOUNTAlNS AXD THE YOUni- 
OF-rHE-UAZE-UX-THE-SPRIXG-MOUXTAIXS).] 

So this Deity had a daugliter n’liose name was the 
Deity Alaiden-oMdznshi.^ So eighty Deities wished to 
202 ubtaiii this iMaiden-of-Idzushi in marriage, but none of 
them could do sod Hereupon there were two Deities, 
brothers, of ^vhoIn the elder was called the Vouth-of- 
the-Glow-un-the-Autumn-]Mountains/ and the )'Ounger was 
naii'ied tlie \ outh-uf-the-I raze-on-the-Spring-IMountainsd 
So the elder brullier said to the younger brother ; 

liiOugh I beg for’ the Maiden of Id/ushi, I cannot 
obtain her in man iage\ Wilt thou [be able] to obtain 
her?” lie answered, saying: “I wall easil}* obtain hcvd 
Ihen the elder brother saiii : If thou slialt obtain this 

maiden, I will take off m\' upper and lower garments, 
and distill Ii(|uor in a jar of my own lieight/‘ and pre- 
pare all the things of the mountains and of the riveis' 
[,and giv'c them to thee] in pa^unent of the ^vager.” 
1 lien the jmunger brother told liis mother everything 
that tlie elder brotlier had said. Forthwith tiic mutlier, 
Ixu’ing taken wistaria-fibre, w’ovc and sewed in the space 
ot a single niglit an iip|)er garment and trou’sers, and 
also socks and boots, and likewise made a bow and 
aiiow's, and clothed Inm in this U[)per garment, trowsers, 
joj etc., made him take tlie bow and arrows, and sent him 
to the maiden’s house, where both his ap[\arel and tiic 
bow' and arrow's all turned into wistaria-blossoms. There- 
upon the Vouth-of-thc-IIaze-on-the-Spring-lMountains hung 
up tlie bow'^ and arrow's in the maiden’s privy. Then, 
wdien the Maiden-of-Idzushi, thinking the blossoms 
strange, brought them [home, the Youth-of-the-llazc-oa- 
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thc-Spring-Mountains] follov/ed behind tlie maiden into 
the house, and forthwith \ved<ied hew So she gave birth 
to a child/ Then he spoke to his elder brother, saying : 

I have obtained the Maiden-of-Idzaslii.” Thereupon 
the elder brother, vexed that the younger brother should 
have wedded her, did not pay the things he had wager- 
ed. Then when [the younger brother] complained to his 
mother, his august parent replied, sa\dng ; '‘Dujing my 
august life the Deities indeed are to be well imitated ; 
moreover it must be because lie imitates mortal men’ 
tliat he does nf)t pa\' those things.” I’orthwith, in her 
anger witli her elder child, slie took a jointed bamboo^" 
from an island in the River Idzushi, and made a coarse 
basket with eight holes,’ ^ and took stones from the 
river, and mixing them with brine, wrapped them in the 
leaves of the bamboo’’* and caused this curse to be 
spoken:’’’ “ Idke unto the becoming green of these 
bamhoo-leav'es, [do thou] become green and wither ! 264 
Again, like unto the flowing and ebbing of this brine,” 

[do thou] flow and ebb! Again, like unto the sinking 
of these stones, [do thou] sink and be prostrate !” 
Having caused this curse to be spoken, she placed [the 
baslcet] over the smoke Therefore the elder brother 
dried up, withered, sickened, and lay prostrate’” for the 
space of eight x’cars. So on the elder brother entreating 
Inks august parent with lamentations and tears, she forth- 
witli caused the curse to be reversed.’' Thereupon his 
body became sound’" as it had been before, (ilns the 
origin of the term ‘ n divine wager-payment, r* 

I, no kanii. 

1. Lite ‘‘ e ghtv P^dies widicd to obtain th’S ^^ai(ien of- Idzushi, 
but n.mc could w. .1 [her].” Ihit the U :liat given in tlie tiandah<-n. 
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3. A/:i-vaf/Li no shiin-hl-'LOoivko. 1 he explaunt loji of the nnine 

that given by Motowori ing Maluchi', \\h > see-' in it a reference 

to the ruddy brilliance of the leaves, which is so marked a feature of 
the Japanese woods in autumn. The Chinese cliaracteis used have, 
indeed, the signification o'* the lower ice of the riitnmn nieuintain' ; l>ut 
‘T(jw'er ice’* may well be simply phonet'C in tliis cas.*. 

4. IIant~yamu no kasiinii-iootolo. 

5. In [apancse ko'iedonn\ w r tten with the charact'^rs ^ 

haps Motowori is right in supposing this V^rl) to liave been originah.' 
identical with kofuru, “to love” (f^,) whose corresponding form i-' 
kofnredomo. If so, the author may have meant to make his hero s^y, 
liiough I love the maiden, etc.” Tut it is better to be guided by the 
cliaracteis, and to suppose liiat he referred to tlie request made to her 
mnther to grant her to him. 

6 . Literallv, “compute the height of mv per-<>n and di-till 1 quor 
in a jar.” 

7. /c”., all the valuable pioduce of the cha>e and of the fisheries, 

such as are perpetually mentioned in the Shinto “Rituals” as bemg 
presented to the gods. Thus in the “ Service of the floddess of Food ” 
(sec Mr. Sotow’s trandation m ^V)1. VTT, Pt IV, 414 of these 

“ 'bransactions,” ) wc read tliat the worshipper offered : “ as to tilings 
which dwell in the mountains — things soft of haii atvl things rough of 
liair ; as to tilings which grow in the grtat-field-plair -sw’cet licibs and 
b tier herb-; as to things which (Iwell in th ‘ i)lue-5Ca-pIain — things wide 
of fin an I things niriow' of fin, <lown to w’ced- of the offing and weeds 
and weeds of tlie .shore.” 

S. laterally, “one child.” 

(). The Japanese original of the w'ords here imavtfidaldy rcncb-rcd 
)'V ‘‘mortal men” in order to mark the antiihes's t<) tlie word “Deities,* 
has belli more literally translated iiv ‘‘living people” in an eaihcr 

passage of the w'ork (see Sect. IX, Note 17,1. ddie signitication of the 
entire sentence is; During my lifetime, thy brother should be careful to 
imitate the upright conduct of the gods. For if, instead of doing so, he 
Ilf dishonc-t and untruthful as arc the sons of mvn, i: wall be at iiis 
i>wn peril.” 

10. Or, according to the more usual reading, “a one-jifinted bam- 
boo;” but in either case the meanu g is obscine. Motowori, who adopts 
the read ng that has leen follow'ed in the translation, -ugge-ts that the 

expre'-sion may simply be a periphrasis for the liamboo in general. 

A 0 Si: it M' 'tow on remarks that llie xvord “eiglit*' in tins 
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p^ace (where, to indicate a considerable number we should rather expect 
“eighty’’) is curous, and he surndses that ^ may be an error for 
“large.” The word “coarse” itself i^a sufficient to show' that the aper- 
tures left in' the plaiting of tlie basket w'ere large. 

12. Sell, of whicli the basket wais w'oven. 

13. Sci/. by her younger son. 

14. In this case, as Mutowori remarks, it is the sea-wMter that is 
intended to be spoken of, wdiereas the allusion in the previous sentence 
is to hard salt. But the Japanese language uses the same w'ord fur both, 
and the same Chinese character is here also used in both contexts. For 
t! is cuise co)tf. Sect. XL (Xote 18 et. seqO\ and Sect. XLI. 

15. SciL of the furnace (kitchen) in the younger brother's house, as 
Mutowori suggests. 

16. The text Ins the character which signifies “to wdther” or 
“diy up” (spoken of trees). But the translator agrees with Motowori in 
considering it to be in all piobability an error for g|^, “to be prostrate; 
and in any case it could not here be rendered by either of the verbs 
“ dry up ” or “ wuther ” w ithout introducing into the English version a 
tautology w'hich does not exist in the Japanese original. 

17. Such seems to le the meaning of the obscure original sofio 

tokohi~do 7V0 kahesashinteki Motow'ori w'ould understand it 

in a rather more speciali/'ed sense to signify that “ she caused the imple- 
ment of t’lie cuise z c’., the 1 askedi to be taken aw’ay.” 

iS. laterally, “ was pacified.” 

19. C>r, if w'e take ^ in the text as equivalent to “ this is the 
oiigin of “ divine w\ager-payment^.” 


[sect. CXVH — EMPEROR O-JIN (PART XVI. — GENEALOGIES).] 

A^ain this Heavenly Sovereign Honiuda*s^ august 
cliild King Waka-nuke-futa-mata wedded his mother's 
younger si^tcr IMoino-sluki-iro-be,' another name for 
whom was Her Augu^tness Oto-hime-ma-waka-hime,^ and 
begot children : Olic-iratsuko,'^ another name for whom 265 
was King Ohohodo next her Augustness Osaka-no- 
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olio-naka-tsu-hime : next Tawi-no-naka-tsu-hime next 
Tanii^’a-nd-naka-tsu-hime;" next Fujihara-no-koto-fushi-no- 
ira*tsume;'* next Qaecn Tori*i]o next King Sane.^‘ (Seven 
Kings [and Queens]^-) So King Oho-hodo iwas the ancestor of the 
DuInCS of Mikunid"’^ the Dukes of Platad^ the Dukes of Okinagad^ tli:? 
Dukes of Sakahito of Sakata the Dukes of Vamaji,n the Dukes of 
266 Meta in Tsiikushid^ and tli? Dukes of Again King NetoH 

wedded his younger half-sister the Lady Mlhara, and 
begot children : King Naka-tsu-liiko next King I wa- 
sh ini a. (T wo Kings ) Again the child of King Ivata- 
shiha-- was King Kunux' 

1. /<f., the Emperor ( 

2. The import of this compound is not clear. 

3. Le.^ “the younger princess, the truly “young princes^d^ 

4. /t?., “the great lord.” 

5. Oho-hodo no mi ho. The signification of Oho-hodo is oliscurc. 
Moto\\ori surmises it to have been onginaUy the name of a place. 

6- “ the great middle princess of Osaka. Osaka is the name 
of a p’ace in Vaniato. The word “ middle ’’ should by tlie analogy of 
other such genealogies indicate tlie fact that this princess was the fourth 
child out of seven. Here liowever she is mentioned second, and the 
same desgnation is applied to the two next daughters, d'here is evidently 
some confusion in the tiadition, 

7 - /e., “the middle princess of Tawi,” — a place in Kahachi. 

8. /<?., the mid lie princes’) of daiuiya. 

9. le.y “the lady Koto-fushi of Fuji-hara.” But the meaning of 
Koto-ftishii IS obscure, and M<jtoM'ori siirini.-es it to be an alternative or 
corrupt form of Soiohoshi. (for the celebrated princess of the latter 
mame see Sect. CXXXVII, Note 9 ) Fujihara i> the name of a placi in 
Vamato, and signifies “ wistaria-mo jr.” 

10. Torwie no mike. This name is obscure. 

11. Sane no miko. Motowori believes sane to stand erroneoU''ly for 
santi ; but ])oth ft,rms are ol^sciire. 

'Ihe Japanese word inclu les both gende s. 


12. 
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13. 2 Hknni }io kiuii. Mikuni s the name of a wcrli-knewu place 
in the province o' Echizen. It signifies ‘‘three countries.’’ 

14. llata }io kimi. Tlicre are several places called Hata, and it is 
not known which of them is here intended. The signification of ihe 
name is also uncertain. 

15. Okinaga no kinii. See Sect. LX 1 1 , Xote 31. 

16. Sakata no Saka-biio no kitni. This is Motowcri’s restoration of 

an apparently con up t text. Sakata and Sakabito are both taken t) be 
names f places, the first of a eii'-trict in Afumi, the second of a place 
in Sett'll. Sakabito seems a very curious compound hr the name 

of a place. Moreover tlie duuble title is unusual, and it may be thougl.t 
that the word “ Dukes ’’ has fallen out of the text, and that in reality 
tw > ra.nilits \\ere intended to be spoken of. 

17. Yaniaji no kind, Yamaji (“ mountain road”) is supposed by 
Mutowori to Ijc the name of a place, — perhrps in the province of Iligo. 

iS. Tsukttshi no Meta no kind, d'siikushi is the old name of the 
whole of the South-Western island of the Japanese aichipelago and Meta 
the name of a place in the province of Ilizen in that island, d lie 
ct}mology of Meta is uncertain. 

19. Fuse no kinii. Fuse is the name of uncertain import found in 
several p ovincc<=^. It is not kno\Mi which is meant to be here des gnalcd. 

20. Xaka-isu-hiko no niiko, i.e., “ the middle prince,’’ a de->ignaiion 
winch would lea l one to expect to find mention of an elder brother. 

21. hoashinia no miko. Lvashima .seems to be the name of a place, 
but the signification of Jha (not to be confounded with ika ‘‘stone’’ or 
“rock”) is altogether ebscure, 

22. Katashiha no miko. This prince has nut been mentioned in the 
previous genealogies, which is curious. Katashiha is the name of a place 
in Chikuzen, and signifies “ luirel lock.” 

23. Kiinu no niibo. Kunii is altogether ebs.ure 
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[sect. CXVJJI. — EMPEROR 0 -JIX (PART XV. — HIS AGE AND 
PLACE OF BURIAL )] 

The august years of this Heavenly Sovereign Hoinuda 
were altogether one hundred and thirty. His august 
mausoleum is on the mound of hlofusu^ at Wega in 
Kafuchi. 

I. Or, as Motowori rea-ls it, Mofushi. Tlie Ltyinolcgy uiicertaJn. 
has already appeared in Sect. ClII (Note 3). The <3]d Piint-d 
lediiion and some Manuscripts liave ct tlic concU.sion of thi'> volume 
the following note: ‘‘It is the mau'fdeiun of IMozu/’ Bat 

Mozu U in the province of Idzumi, and all ihe later editions discard t 
note as an interpolation. 
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\X)L. in.^ 


[sect. CXiX. — EMP1:R0R NIX-IOKE liWRX I .-‘(iEXE \D.h;iI’>).] 20y 

His ^Vu justness Oliu-suzaki dwelt in the palace of 
Takatsir at Xaniha, and ruled the lMn[>iie. This Heavenly 
Sovereign wedded (ilie Enipicswj Her Augustnesh Iha-no- 
hime/ daughter of Kadziiraki-no-sutsu-biko, ' and begot 
august children: His Augustness Ohu\^c-no-izaho-wake 
next the ^Middle King of the Inlet of Sunii next His 
Augustness Alidzu-ha-walce of Tajihi d next His .August- 
ness the Xoble \\A-a^aelzaina-no-waku-gu ' (t m Deiius). 
Again he wedded Tiincess Kaini-naga, daughter ot the 
Duke of isfuragala in Hinruka, as mentioned aboved" and 
begot august children: i latabi-no-oho-Iratsukod' another eoS 
name for whom was tlie King of Great Kusal^a d“ next 
Hatabi-no-waki'iratsun:ed ^ another name for whom was 
Her .Augustness Princess XAgahi/^ and another namie was 
Her .Xiigir-^tness \\Aka-l:usaka-be.‘ ’ < ^^\o iXitic- i Again 
he wedded liis yeaingcr half-sister \k\ta-no-waki-iratsumed“ 
Again he wedded his younger half-sister Lji-n:-waki- 
iratsumc. These two Deities had no august cliildren. 
Altogether the august children cP this Heavenly Sovereign 
Oho-sakaki [numbered] in all six Deities, i live Km-- ani one 
Qnc.n i So His Augustness 1/ dio-wake [was he who 
alterwauks] iired the Ivnpire. Xext His Augustness 
Tajihi-no midzu-ha-walcc likewise ruled the Kmpirc. XTxt 
His Augustness the Xoble Wo-asadzumamo-waku-go like- 
wise ruled the Phn[)iic.’' 

I t0.a»iv', \ 1 1. itn’wi'c i'C n- in a’l;. v'^ec AiuliorX 

X.Oc I. 

i. p It 


I. 

I'reLc ■. 
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3. Motuvvuri suniiiscs that tl.c rea-,un why the clarac'ers signifying 
‘‘ Kinpre.ss arc in all the text here \^ritten in sinaU characters is on 
account of thU personage not Laving been of Imperial birth. 

4. /.«?., ‘‘ the rock princess.^’ Motowori suppo'scs the name to be 
indicative of prosper! !y ard Jong life. 

5. See Sect. LXf, Xote 55. 

6. /.<?., '• the elder brother lord Izalio,” the latter name being of 
uncertain import. 

6. Sumi-HO-ye- 7 io-naka-lsit-miko. Bull the }dua-e ^-inidclle king” and 
the InL*t of Sumi have been alrjady commented on. 

S. TajiJii 710 vtiihu-ha'XvaJze, Tajihi is the name of a place in 
Kahaclii. The traditional origin of its application to thib will I e foinKl 
iu Midowori’s Commentary, VoL XXXV, p. 6. AlidziiJia-wake probably 
means ‘‘ the lord with the beautiful teeth.” 

9 , ]\ o-iisadztu7i(t-7io-xoaknyo 710 snku7ic. ^Vsadzuina is the name of a 

place m Varna to, and 100 (tliougli untten ’^eeins to be tlie slightly 
Ilonorihc Prefix wo (/J>) whoiC pr per signiticalion is sinab” \l aku-y'' 
means “ younger child.” 

JO. Sec Sect. CVII. 

11. , ‘Mhe great lord of Ilatabi. ’ /htlidti .s altogether ubr^cure. 

12. Ohodziisaka no 771 iko. For Kusakn see Seek Cf>, Note 2. 

13. /(?., ‘‘the young lady of Ilatnlji.” Ci nf. Note Ii 

14. Xiigahi-Ju 77 ie. This name is obseiirc. 

15. J\usaka-be is ai alternative form of k'nsaka, d'lie comp<Hind 
ihcrcfoie signifies “ young princess of Kusaka.” 

16. Tills riame and the following have already appeared in the 
genealogies of the preceding reign (>ect CIV.) 

17. dhese we.e the Fmpcror'5 Ri-chiu, Ilan'/cl, and In-gi\r». 


[^FCr. CXX. — EMPKROK MX-TOKU (PART II. — VARIOUS 

deeds) ] 

In the august reign of this Heavenly vSovercign the 
Kadzuraki Tribe’ was established as the august proxy of the 
limpres'', Her xYugustness lha-no-hime. Again the Mibu 
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Tribe" was established as the august proxy of tlie Heir 
Apparent, His Augustness Tzalio-wake. Again the Tajihi 
Tribe^ was established as the august proxy of His August- 
ness Midzuna-wake. Again the Oho-kusaka Tribe^ was -^9 
established as the august proxy of King Oho-kusaka, and 
the Waka-kusaka Tribe’ was established as the august 
proxy of King Waga-kusaka-be. y\gain people from 
Hada were set to labour, and the enibankment at IMamuta'’ 
and also the granaries of Mamuta were made. Again 
the Pool of Wank and the Pool of Yosami were made. 
Again the Naniha ChanneP were dug, and [the waters 
of the rivers] led to the sen. Again the Wobashi 
Channer was dug. Again the poit of the inlet of 

Sumi^^' was establislied. 


1. J\adzitra/:i bf\ F.. r Kadzuraki seu ^ect LV, Note i. 

2. ^!ibu-be. ^'oto\vori quotes approvingly a derivation of the 

“gentile name” of Mibu from Bi-fuku-mon name of agate 

which the fir^t hearer of the name is lelatcd to haNC cni^truclcd. Taking 
into account tl’.e letter-changes wliich occuned i i older times in the 
pa-^sage of words fr<nn Chinese into |aj)arc?e, the et) mology i'i pla isihle 
enough. 

3. Tajlhi-be. Tajihi is the naire of a place in Kahachi, a d is of 
uncertain origin. 

4. Oho‘kusaka-be. This trih2 of course took its name dimply from 
that of Prince Oho-kusaka. 

5. ]Vaka-kusaka-be. A similar ob'ervation to that in the last ap- 
plies to this name. 

6. See Sect. LI II, Note i. 

7. ll'ani no ike, m the province of Kahachi. Irani signifies 
crocodile,” and it was also the name of the Korean personage men- 
tioned in .‘-ect. CX ^^Xote 6). Iku the reason why the Pool here 'p.Ten 
of was so called docs not appear. Tiio Pool of V<>>aini lias aTeady been 
mentioned in Sect. fAlI (Xote 85]. Motowoii supposes that it must 
1 ave dried up during the interim. 

8. Xiini/ia no hori-ye. Motowori telL u> that the regularization of 
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the chanrieN nf t’ e ' l'-» ana W.nrJ ^ K ver, v i'-.-j nvauh- nta:Iy naect 
at this ponit uitli vai " inn, -.ct ’ i s In.ie ’iit-ii 

t'j he r.'crr d m 

p. 1: \e //h-’/;’/ • itL ian’^c'*; 1. nam- of a 

^ lag- ii :lie p moe t-f SlU'Ii. 

10, S/iPn‘//s>'‘c /nv. C'l -e nt Xan h i , i i- 1. t'h.ni S/i/,r\ 

Conf. Sect X, X’ .t' 22. 


[sect. C\xr. — EMPEKOU NIX-TORE fPART III. — HE REMITS 
THE TAXES ] 

Thereupon tlie Heavenly ?oveixi;jn, ascending* a lofty 
mountain and Ioi_)]<ing (n\ tlu land all round, spoke, 
saying : ‘‘ In the wliule land there rises no smoke ; the 

land is all povert\'-stricken. So I remit^ all the people s 
o taxes and [forced labour] from now till three \xars 
[hence]." Therefore tlie gieat [)alace became dilapidated, 
and the rain leaked in evxrv’wdicre ; but no repairs w'ere 
made. The rain tliat leaked in wn'is caught in troughs, “ 
and [tlie inmates] reirow'ed fomi [its reach] to places 
where there \vas no leakaagc. When later [the Heavenly 
Sovereign] looked on all the Lind, the smoke \vas 
abundant in the land. So finding the [>co[de lich, he 
now exacted taxes and forced labour. Tiierefore the 
peasantry ^ prospered, and did ml suffer from forced 
labour. So in prai.se of that august reign, it was called 
the reign of the hunperor-Saged 

1. uahiig cf VciU Hi 'ho IinocuUiv. .Mo > I (js if 

containing nn .,r h.r a'Mic>M, 1 1;. iji V) ina iu*- rA 

h'^'S natural tl an the onX*' icathn^ ii the Inlca’iso, wli oh a .orlinglv 
the tra* 5 X 1 or ha- fdllo-ae'h 

2 . there is unccitainty to ih>j exact cliaracter in ilic i>ri;!nah 
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I’ut t^'.e filer e’ii’ois re:,Ll it a? ihe Ja;'rLne35 word /hrl’o, boxes, ” 
while Molon'''!'! pre.bis /:/, ‘ tub.s," d'lOL'gbs ’’ seer.is to cone liate both 
view-, and lo be also opria'e fo the use n'lentioned in the text. 

3, <_ r simply, ‘‘the ]5eo^ le ’’ But the expre^sion is generally 

used in Jupancse of the peasantry only. 

4‘ 'uilow ng inu't texts, we omitted the final character 

Ilf, “ I'cig !,*’ tlie English trandat'on wo.ikl be in praise of that august 
reign, [the Heaven’y S ver Jg 1] was called the E’uperor-Sage.” 


[sect. CXXIT. — EMPEROR NIX-TOKU fPART IV. — HE LOVES 
PRINCESS KCRO).] 

His Empress, Her Augtistness Ilia-no-hime, was ex- 
ceed itigly jealous So the concubines employed by the 
Heavenly Severe ipi’n could not even peep inside the 
palace; and if anytiiing happened/ [the Empress] 
stamped with jealousy. Then the Heavenly Sovereign, 
hearing of the regular beauty of Princess Kuro,“ daughter 
of the wSuzerain of xAma in Kibi/ and liaving sent for 
her, employed her. Ihit she, afraid of the Empress's 
jealousy, fled down to Iter native land, The Heavenly 271 
Sovereign, gazing from an upper story upon Princess 
Euro's departure by boat upon the sea, sang saying : 

“ In the offing there are rows of small 
boats. 'My wife Masadzuko of Kurozaki 
goes down towards her [i^ativc] land."'* 

So the Phnin'css was vcr\’ angry on hearing this august 
Song, and .‘^'cnt [)jnplc to the great strand’ to drive 
Princess Kuro a^liore, an 1 clia'^e her away on foot.*^ 
Thtrcu[> -n the 1 leawnl}' Sn\'ereign, for love of Princess 
Kuro, deceived the Empie-'^, sa\'ing that he wanted to 
see the El md of Ahaji ' And when he made his pro- 
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Fortliwith on fioni that inland, he made a 

pro^nvs.'5 [<_) the land (.'f Kiui. Tiien Her Augustiiess 
Priaccsb Knr(j n:adc him ^'i-andl\' reside at a place among 
tlie mount uii-fiekKh aivl presented to liitn great august 
food. When for tins [[uirpose] she plucked cabbage in 
that place to boil into great august soup, tlie HeavenI}' 
Sovereign wont to the place whore the maiden was 
plucking the cabbage, and sang, saying : 

‘‘ Oh ! liow delightful It is to pluck 
with a person of Kibi the cabbage 
sown In the mountain fields 1^" 

When the Heavenly Sox'oreign made his progress 
Princess Kuro presented an august’- Song sa)’ing : 

“ Im^en thougli the w'est wind blow up 
towaids Yamato, atul the clouds part, 
and we be sc[)arated, shall I forget 
[tlicc] ' 

3 Again she sang, saying : 

“ Whose spouse is it tliat goes towards 
Yamato? Whose spousj is it that 
CieL[)s from beneath like hidden water?”* ^ 

I 'ho'Ai' by collating vj.ri<'U> pi^»af^es m utlier ancient 

vii'ili' tbit 111-, A til' pp)l able -i^iiii'oati jn of the cuiicU'' oxpre^'* on in 
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the i-rij^ituL A'-W' ? i i7i i u rJ'er.ncj <f cou sj 

t>* llie <>ecu iv-hco of any bin i.oieuortliy a i ilu‘ conculnncsj such a-s 
the 1)11 th of a .^on, etc. 

2. Ju(ro~hiuie, i,e. ••black piinccs^/' piubaMy meaning “ bb-ck- 
liaircd princes^/’ 

3. no Ani’i }io aiahe. (hf th.'5 family nothing is known, ^inia 
^igirli s •• tiaheriiun.'* Kibi is the name of a province. 

4. lims inleipreted (according to Moribei, the general 5>mso of the 
^ong li {ju te clear. 1 i'e woid Masadzitko^ cons.d'..red by iMoribe t) be 
tme of the names oi PiiiiCe^is Ku o, liowever not i^o t nd-Ts'.ood by 
Motor o i. who ib incliicd to see in it rather an Hoiiorihc de::Crip‘dun o. 
her. Kurezaki likcwi'e (he., •• b’ack ca^ e/’ the word knro seemingly 
conla no g an alhis on to the name of tlie Princess) is but the best of 
many emendations of the name a^ it stands in the text; vi/.; 1 iirozaya. 
^cc Molow'oiih Commentary, Vul. XXXV. p. 33, for all the possi' !e 
emendatn ns [iropu:=cd by him or lbs predecc-su. s. 

5. Sti\ of the imiglibouilicod o" Xa nlia Or po-ibly Vho-iD.i 
(•Great ^aand ”) slioiild be taken a- the nmic .f a [lace, though 
Mot'jwoi. doeb lot s g^est .•'uch a vi^w. 

6. /e., to ma e her peiham the joaroLy ci loj'. 

7. See Scot. \h hote 3. 

S. Moi.be, coinine iting <11 the iin[ioiL ot this Song, sa\ * : 
d lioULth tiie a ie^evl roaoni was a tour o' in-pxet on, it was tiuly out o 
1 \e fur PuiiCcSS Kuro th t the Monarch hat iin iei lak-ii the jo.,rne} , 
\\'hen her vessel could im longei be dciCiied, Im Cuuli su!i ala*' I seethe 
.'lands that iciuained 1 ehuuk — the Is'an 1 ot Aha an I the 1 land >1 
.,\j; maca ; ^he c uld slid, aid' I see the Islands o. tjnogoro and Sakci'U. 
Alas for him 1 ft al )ne, parted frein Ills love! 1 hough he sp <ke not 
opcnlv, di oc ari u .d him understeod tlie uiidci -Current of his “wouls.'* 

. — • Wh.vedij; tell ' .s lIic :CC-P'’el .ntei^ncta.ujn of cslii-zru yu pu' osni~ 
A/vO, the Pillow-Vhu'l fo- Xaml.a, I -r tlie fshmds cn' dvha and Ono- 
goio s.^e le j'ce i\eiy O. X-Uc 5 Nct. t 'o, Ne'tc 5 ’ ^ 

I 1 in V of A’Mna'a uii 1 Sakcl'U notiimg !' i'liown, is tlie rame 

o' a S| e^ies o'p.bn, lie /'TL^'nr iv.'- V'/V, a- d \h.t.i\\mi supprc'CT that 
one t>f ti.o 'lands m that negh’<i.ih^> *1 m y ai'eieh'l> have leceived its 
na i 0 fio n tlie [id'ii Ircc' g, owing < .1 t Ifiini' o! an; kind arc, however, 
n h vei V Common in lap m, and sCvin i nl% i < gio'\ wnon 'peciall} cu ttvaieil. 

p. Molowoii ihinh- we sixejll in th,' pl.ee umh.i'tand tlie woid 
\‘i’u ’ I '/< ' I loi ^ 0 . '' j u' Mu name e*f a p iCc. hat in the bong 
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which immediately fullowo, it mint cirtainly be taken in its etymologic.*! 
se se of moiintain-tields,” and it seems tliercfore mcondstent to 

translate it differently here. Moreover it is allowed that no Mich place 
as Vamaga'a in Kibi is anyAliere made mention of. 

10. The import of llii^) Song is peifeetly clear, the person of 
Kibi’’ being of course tU : Imperial p jet\ lady-h)ve. 

11. I.e., was about to start b ek to ilm caphal, which wa-. in tlie 
province of Settsu. 

12. Thb Ilunoritic seems so out of place (seeing that it is not ap- 
plied to the Einperur’s own Songs gu on in tliN Sec!it)’,i\ that il is snn- 
posei by the commentators to be an eironcoas aildition to the text. 

13. We might also translate thus; Even t’nough we be separate!, 
as the clouds that part owing to ihe we■^t wnnd )>!owmg up towaird-j 
^ ainato, etc.;’’ — for the initial lines of the ix>am which contain the allu- 
sion to the wind and to tic cloud-' :re -jii.p’v a rr..fa c. ami *ihe>r im- 
port may therefoie at will lie ether co' -'.deied scpaiMtely, or cUe mule 
continu us with tliat liie rest of tlie poem. 

14. dbe meaning o'" th.s .'^ong : - \Vi)o,e spoine is it that 

returns to Vama’o? Whose sp u-e is u tlnit Come^ thus secretly to 
make love to me, like a s ream Hoamg iui(iergn)Unci ?” — The allusion 
Contained 111 the twice repeated woid-. wlio.e '-piui-e is of coim-e to 
the Empress, "I lie pDete,-.-', full i.T ten lenje-'-' or the Ihnp^erur, legrclr* 
f r hU sake, a-5 well as f(jr iier own, (hat he sli.-uld be the luisliaml of 
so jealous a wife. “ Il’dden water’' is (lie acotjMed int .1 prtt Uion of the 
Pillow' ortl konioridzii r/n, which is with appaient re ison supposed to 
be a contr ction f f kotnori-ni'ulzu no. 


[^ECr. CXXIIt. — EMPEROR XIXi'ORE (PART \'. — rilE 
EMPRESS KI-rriRES 1 u \ \M \^II I PJ 1) ] 

After this tiine the lMn|>i'ess made a to tlic 

land of Ki ill order to pUick aialia-Ieavcs for a copious 
feast'd and in the meanwhile tlie Heavenly Sovereign 
wedded VatA-no-wald-iratsiime. Hereup'Mi, when the 
Empress was letu ruing in her august vessel loaded full 
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of aralia-lcavc's, a coolie from Kozhima" in the land of 
Kibi, who was in the bcia'ice of the Supei'intcndent of 
the Watcr-Dircctors/’ being on lii^ way off to his owii 
country, met at the great [)as^age^ of Xaniha tiic vessel 
of a lady of the train’ who had got behind, and foith- 
wilh told her, saying : “The Heavenly Sovereign has>-^ 
recently*’ wedded Yata-no-waki-iratbiime, and [)lays with 
her day and night. It must probabl}' be because the 
Ifmpress has not heard of this thing, that she quietly 
makes progress for pleasure/’ Then the Iad\^ of tlie 
train, Iiaving heard this narrative, foi-thwitli pursued and 
reached the august vessel, and re[jorted cx'crv thing exactly 
as the coolie had told it. Hercii[)on the Ifmpross, greatly 
vexed and angry, threw awwy into the sea all the aralia- 
leaves wdiich slie had put on board the august vc-^scl. 

So the [)iace [where slie did so] is called b}^ the name 
of Cape Mitsu.' I'oithwitli wutiiout eiitering thj palace, 
but taking her augList vessel awav' [from itj" and abCeiid- 
ing tlie channe/ against the current, she made a po.gress 
up into Yamashiro by tiic liverT At tliis tiir.e bhe 
sang, saying: 

“ Oh 1 the river of Yamashiro where the 
seedlings grow’ in suecesb.on I I ascend, 
ascend the river, uh I on the bank of the 
liver [there] stands gi owing a sasfiiluif— 
a sab/iidi(-U'^.Q \ below it stands grow ing a 
bi oad-fjliaged fue hundred [-fTI braneh- 
ing] tiue camelha-tieJ ; C)h ! he who is 
brilliant like its blossoms, widjl}’ powerful 
like its foliage, the great lord.*’^^ 

Forthwith going round by Yamashiro,'- and arriving at 275 
the entrance of the Xara .Alountain,^' she sang, saying : 
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Oil I the ii\’Lr of Vaniashiro where the 
bccdin^s in secce.s^ioii ! Ab I ascend, 

ascend to Miya, 1 pass Xara, I pass 
Vaniato with its shield of mountaiii'^^ ; and 
tiie count r\’ I fain would see is Takaini\aa 
in Kadzuraki, the neighbourhood of iny 

6 ila\'ing surg thus, she returned aiwl entered for sonic 
time into the house of a person from Kara*' named 
Xurinonii*'’ at Tsutr^ukid' 


I- SclU CVIJ, Xolc 7 . 

2 . /., , It lu'jt niLiU uiii.U la sctt V (V'jte 

а. Slci. XIAJt, X'>tc iS. 

4. i.>ho I . U he nioiitii uT the Kiver WUo meant to Le <lc- 

'r:enate<l hy lh!> name. 

5 . UhconeaKi! cvpie-M^u km is ob-cure, 1 enj; 

met wall iK’where ube in Jj|)utjee'e liteiatiiic. Mutu\Mjri c njtctures that 
the iiii ction exerci'.c ] l \ tlu^heU eennctled wi Ji Oie Kniperorh 

[irivy piii5e. 

б, I he text lij's tiie eh.naclci h'/, ‘’all,'’ whi.U maizes n-* sen>c ; 

and A(>to\\(*ii M huLhij lea^'aiaitix eineiKU it t<> itlH? 

Cv-ntlv,' “ju'i 111, a,” 

7 j/ '-.Y //• ' mh Y//,//, -i;n[ _\in 4 thixe,’’ I's supposcil by the 

u’itlior to lefi.r (r> liu tli e'.-i.' ■, neied Icavc^ of tlic aial a (the lUinc oi 

tne latter i:i i ‘ ; i ut a more likel/ opinion is tliat 

vlnch ^\()uld ha\L lo take mU a two wdkX m the hen-^e of ‘'■aligns' 
liatl-iiir” In ihe [>arallel pa-^-gc of tie ‘‘ Chri n:cle-,” we aie bdd tluit 
tne pi ce wa." cahe I A^xX/vn’ nc ro/Ao’/, /a. “ < >ak p.tS age.” 

S, /e, g'i’iig <'ti i.]) tliL rn^r without stopping at Xan ha wlieic 
tim jialnce a^ 

<). /a, the .itili lI liijd oi the ii\er nieiili'ii.d in beet. C\X, 

XX e. S. 

to. /a,, li.e 1 Ivor \'odo. 

II. i he ineT. mg of llim '^oiig i-: “ A> I nmke inv '\a\ nptheri\er 
b} b-,at, I v^e a s 'skihu the name of a tre* which c.inn- t now ]>e nidci tb 
‘‘xd. below \X mb,— tiiat i- t) .-ay nearer to the w ..ter,— there a 
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camellia-tree, wide-spre:.dln ; nnd full cf Ah I Ir w ihe ''i<;ht of 

the sturdy brilliant beauty of tins cnmehia-tree bnck my 1 -rd and 

inas:cr to my mind I — It must be remc'rdjercd that m Japan th: camellia- 
irees grow to a ^^ize Lr sup-rajr to that icached liy tliL ir r.-piv-sentatives 
in Europe, 7 rendered acconimg to {he vew taken ! y kl touori 
and Moiibe by the phrase ‘‘ wheie the .-ee llings giow in siictesston.” 
the Pillow-Woial for Vhimashiio, and us import is dispiUed. 1 lie inter- 
pretation here adopted coii'^iders it to refei to the regular succ '^'^n n of 
young trees planted on a mountain's side when a tract of older timher 
has been cut down. Mabuchi, in his “ I )ictionary of ridow-W'ord'-," sees 
in it, on the contrary, a re'eicnce to the r sing of peak upon peak in a 
mountainous district y>ir = ;^ ^ Puh interpi etaiions rest {*n 

the connection between this term and vani'i, the iii>t half of the i ainc of 
the province of Yamashiro, which it qualilies. ‘-h'ne hrndred [-fald 
bunching]’’ aid '*tiiie'’ are oinamcrUal epithei-' applied by tlie [loetC'^s 
to the camellia-tree. Moribe would t.hm tlie s} liable ;//'/, tiue,” in the 
sen^^e of hii^ “loaf; ” hut this seem- le?- gt'od. 

12. lor the stia’ght load Yom Xianiha in Setrsu to Xara in Wimato 
w'oiild have taken her ihiougli the pi<jvince of Kafichi, and not through 
Vamashir >. 

13. /(?., the pas-s or hill leading from the district of Seg ra in 
^^unashiro to Kara in Vainato. For Kara see Sect. I.WIf, Kote 23. 

14. d’his ."^ong expresses the EmprC'S’s dv^sire to return to her 

parental house at ’fakamiya in the di-trict of Katl/uraki. — a dc'-ire winch, 
however, her reAle-s frame of mind did not allow her to fultil. — The 
Tillow’-Word for Yamashiro, which he e recum, h,as already been di-vcu-^cd 
in Kote ii. d'here are tw'o oihei Pilh w-^^ord^ 111 this .^ong, — oaw//ivjv/, 
whicli is prefixed to Kara, and pu owo accoiding to the 

okl reading, or vo-<//V accord ng to a'ln her reading), whicli is 

pretixed to Yamato, 'ihe f-rmer of these .s ?o ohsciire that, latlier than 
attempt to remlcr U into Engluh, the transkattu* p.elers to refer the 
student to the remaik- i-f the various Cummentatm--, — Ma’ uc'ii f in liis 
“Dictionary of ^lIio.v-^^'ord-,” Motow' -ri m Jus Commentary, Yol. 
XXXVI. pp. 22-24, an 1 Moribe A; Jcco. 1 177 '^2 [-r < 7 ;//(/] ^eems to refer 
undouC edly to the ende of mountains t’ at guard the approach to the 
pn-vince (f ^kunato, ml :t lia> h.on reii lere I acouulin.ly. The g eat 
difhcu’tv of tlie Smig he- in the lu.e rendered a>ce’ d to Miya,” and 
the commentator^ fro n Ivcichui <lownwauls make nil s'rts of eff- rt^ to 
e\pl ill it. Mo.ibe’- v.c \ , cccooln; 'o v, ah iI.l wi.rd diould h- re- 
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gnrJed a fainil'ar nl)]ir<.vi.Tt*()n of T.ilN.’ 3 iii\ a, iKtm.dly usetl by one 
v.h'^se native | lace it tie ino-t rcceptaMe. Midc-wori t.ikts 

tie line to signify; “ \Vh n T je t llie julace [uf Xaniha].” 

15 . , Koie-'. 

76. r r Xuri i> cvn\ ie. ••tie < itainlec of Xiin." X^uri i^. I’jroljably 
a Ci^rrupt foim of sO ne I bn can t ame 

17. d in ^^1ln EtMuoIogy ob-^curn. 


[-^Ecr. cwrv . — emperor nix-toke (fart vi, — he follows 

THE EMPRE-S IXi'O VAMASIHRO).] 

The nea\'enly S w'croi'^n, Iiavin^ heai'd that the Empress 
had made a proore.ss up \)y "^"amashiro, made a person, — 
a retainer called b\^ the name of Tori}"ama,^ — give an 
august Songp which said : 

Reach [her] in Yamashiro, T<.M‘iyania ! 

Reach [her] ! reach [her] ! Ah ! wilt thou 
reacli and meet m\' beloved spouse?”’ 

Again lie continued b}' despatching Ku hiko, Grandee 
o[ Whini/ and sang, ^a)a*ng * 

Wilt thou l*c without thin] ^ing c\Tn of the 
Jleait tliat is in the moor of Ohowilco, the 
moor cT Ohowdlay tliat is by Takaki at 
IMimoi < > 

Agahi lie sang, sa\dng : 

‘*If indeed I had [)i!Iowcd [my head] on thy 
white arm like the wdiitencss of the roots, 
the gieit that w'cre beaten with 

wanAlen hoes by the w'omon of Yamashiro 
\vlijie tile seedlings grow in succe-)Si<)n, 

[th'_n] mighto^i thou sa\g * I know [thee] 
not 1’ 
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So when tlie Grandee of Kucliiko was repeating this 278 
august Song [to the Empress], it was raining heavily. 
Then upon his, without avoiding the rain, coming and 
prostrating himself at the front door of the palace,^ she 
on the contiary went out at the back door; and on his 
coming and prosliating himself at the back door of the 
palace, she on the contrary went out at the front door. 
Then, as he crept backwards and forwards on his knees 
in the middle of the court, the streams of water® reached 
to his loins. Owing to the grandee being clad in a 
garment dyed® green and with a red cord, the streams 
of water brushed against the red cord, and the green 
all changed to red colour. Xow the Grandee of Kuchiko’s 
younger sister Princess KuchP'* was in the service of the 
Imnpress.^^ So Princess Kuchi sang saying : 

“ Oh ! how tearful is my lord elder brother, 
saying things in the palace of Tsutsuki in 
Yamashiro 

Then when the Empress asked the reason,^® slie replied, 
saying: ‘'Pie is my brother, the Grandee of Kuchiko.’' 
Tl]creu[)on the Grandee of Kuchiko and also his \munger 
sister Princess Kuchi and likewise Nurinomi [all] three took 
counsel [together], and sent to report to the Heavenly 279 
Sovereign, saying : “ The reason of the Empress s progress 
is that there are [some] iri^ccts reared by Nurinomi, — 
strange insects changing in tliree ways,’'^ once becoming 
creeping insects, once becoming cocoons,’^ and once 
becoming flying biriP^' — and it is only to go and 
look at them tliat slic has entered into [Nurinomi’s 
house]. She has no strange intentions/’^' When they 
had thus reported, the Heavenly Sovereign s\id: "That 
being so, I w,mt to go and sec [those insects], as 
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I think [tlij}’ must be] stiange;” [iind with these words] 
niadj a pro^'ress up from the great palace. When 
lie entered intt:> hiuiinoiivds liouse, .Kuri-nonii, had 
already presented to the hunpu'ess the three-fold insects 
reared hiin. Then tlie Heavenly Sovereign aiigustly 
stood at the dour of' the palace where the Linpress 
dwelt, and sang, saying : 

“ Pare as tlie great roots tliat were beaten 
with then* wooden Ii’jes b}/ the women of 
Vamro'liiro wdicie tlie seedlings grow in 
succes^dun : — it is because thou spokest 
tinnultuously tliat I C‘'»me in here [with 
my retaineis iuitneia:)us] as tlie more and 
more flourishing trees that I look across 

So These six Songs by the Ileavenh^ Sovereign and 
the Ifm[)rcss are Changing Songs which are Quiet 
Songs d'‘ 

1. Tlii'' Jume is ‘m ii I inwiUilain/’ 1 he co hmentatoio pr^'-un e 

tliat It C'ai'aiiL" aa >ii tu ilpj faO uf h.aicr an Impn..*! 

Conner 

2. I'li's is tie. aetual C'e>\<.yel hy tli: on;^nU f'f* 'Ji A ni" ‘o 

ih Urall) uf.) ill a ;i\'.iiui was male tin I)eai''r 

to lilt* Hinpus-, i)f tile Toll \v M 4 I he its. If, howvVcr. i" 

a l(ii(js'.t. cl n<.l ti) her. I'ut t ■ n >11; nn < 'U liis <k‘[)artiiu. t tu 0',c oil’*'! 
liaij'l, tlie two pt cm- wheli f"lt> \ ai * ( vule ily f<»r the Iviipits'. and i* 
i- nn]) 0 "-i!,l,; to "Uiiposj ti at th<‘ tirU iu.'ii>engcr wj'j ii<n liktaisa m- 
tend-jil lo c<jnve*y to her sonic p icoo itiis-i\c. Ali lli.it we can do is to 
lender t e ti'\t as U -t .nd-, and to -uppO'C it eorriijit. 

.v dlic m-.Minno of thi- : '•<)!) lore, amal pur-iie In.r ii.’o 

\ anil'll r.i' T tomhlo at the tli'>n^ht of tlie pos,il)iliiy of Ciy ii-'t 
fiudi-'^^ l‘t r ■’ 

4 .ini nr, , *}ii Kit'‘'ir:r i fuulior on he is mentioned as Kuchi’ro 
'''■ '>*• ' ‘ dirmdc'’ ["f] IC'i hik vw A'nrh-t^r uiav he n tcrpretnl 
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to mean •• n outli clii!d . ]i'l Monbe thoik^ that L n? paisonai^e wa-a s> 
called on account of the \eibal messages of which he was made the 
l.caicr. The translator would prefer to consider /v as an abbreviation of 
////’i?, prince,’’ especially as the sister’-^ name is Kuchi-hinte^ where the 
wctrd lutne must mean piincess. ’ 

5. 'ibis Song is so obscuie that MotuWuri and Muiibe difhr ccan- 
pletely as to its interpretation. The tianslator lias followed iMonbe, 
though b) no mean? per-uaded that the latter has hit on the proper 
significaiiuti. ALCOuUng tu tins view, the ]iimixR.ti makes a pun on the 
wold “heart,'* which is suppose 1 to have been the name of a p'»ol 
sitiated ou tlie moor of ^ tliownUu near Takaki at Mimoro,--aU names of 
pL.ccs with which the Imnpiess was familnr, — and repioaches her for 
Iia\ing 110 th'jiigid c»f /h‘s heait which 1 eats so l'>vjngly fur her. Moto- 
w.'ii, (HI till other hand, tliinks that the poem proper consids only of 
its la>t two iiii<_s iiii the English lianslatiori they necessarily come first); 
“Wilt thou le without thnhing even of the heart?” — and that all the 
rest Is a “1 r^face ” to the Ihlbw\-\\ord ii by which the word 

Li.'/:oro^ “heart,” is preceded. As fur oJu-Tci-ko and takaki, they are 'aken, 
not as naine-. of places, but as common Nouns, ,\.cco;(ling to this view 
of the stiuc'ure of the Song, it Ceaso> (With the cxeeptlon <f its last two 
Lncs' to have any raticmal signilication, and it is needless to attempt to 
translate it foi the Kiielish rcarler. Per-uns familiar with Japanese aie 
tlierefore reErriil to Mutowon^ Commentary, \Til XXXVI, jijc 34 ' 3 ^'' 

6. Ihc ineaiiMig of this Sung is : ‘‘It tlr u an<l I had not so 1 ng 
been ?])ou^es, llien indeed mightest thou break with me, and declare ih t 

thou kiiow'csl no not. Put how cand thou so far mrget om wed lei lilc 

as to doseit me now ?” — The “ j^ieat 100*,” rho-m, is the modern dai-Jon 
\ Raf'/ianii^ satt' iCi). a kmd of radidi which > a favourite vegetable with 
the fapanc''e and is di-tingin'Iic^l I'y it'' biilbaii ly whnlc appearair e. 

“ Pcaten " heie’signitles “ ilug up’’ d he U-w of tlie Past Tense is cunuii-. 
I\o-:^iiha, here larccoifanco with Mot. wojih s ,o\ ren Icied ‘ms ('odeii 
nterpret' (.1 by M‘ I'bc t'. mean “bit e in C'. “ ^^lKle tlie 

seedlings grow’ in mwce-a>n’' i^ th.. Eiubdi lendciing of u'/o the 

I’llloss-Woid foi Vamadiau ,see "'cet CWllI X.te II j 

I he Empie'" wa^ lodging \\ nli a itisate iiaiisidual, but her 
presence warrant" th ’ a;}>licUiO’i ..f tw tw.n “p.Ec', tf* hi" hoj-e. 

3. It was raining Uo Iiai 1 !oi ll.e watm to "t on the surface in 
the shajic of puldl ", so it stieam-ol olt m 1 'tic i sulel" 

<1. EU'.rallv. “(uLTel ’ ^ec Ilitr'*xlueijei] [) \\\. Indead ''1 “gtCell; 
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we might equal’)’ well translate by “blue.” llie garment intended must 
be the upper garment or coat, 

10. A’uchi-himc. 

11. literally, “ rcbpect fully served the Liiipre'^.’* 

12. Hie meaning these line^, whidi can only be called poetry 
because they are in metre, is plain : in them the speaker draws tiie Kin- 
press’s attention to the [)itirul cond‘tioi of tiie in ssenger who is dung 
bib be^rt to deliver to li^r the Emperor’s message. Ihubably the reading 
in our text has been corrupted; for that n tlic “ Clironlele:?,” w hich ina\ 
be translated thus; “ Oh I how tearful am I whei 1 see m\ lor I eld>,r 
]> other,” etc., is much preferable, 

13. Sell, of her attendant thu^i taking the mes-eugci’s part. 

14. L’terally, “ colours.” 

15. This is Motuw'ori’s conjectural restoiation of the leatbng of t 1-5 
word, which in all the texts is hopelessly coriupt. 

16. According to another reading, ‘•liyng nis^.t-.'’ 

1 7- “•she is 1 ot mediating an\ t\il Lon<iiic‘.'’ 

18. ddie Song consibtb of two div the lii-t of whnli is bit a 

Preface for t’ e sec<jnd, the pr <4 ])eii'g r>rmed bv the w'ord i 

nij w’hich hn^ the meaning of •• puie ” “cool," or “refreshing,” with le- 
ference to- what pieccde'5 it, and the meaning of ‘‘ tuniultiunidy ” 

Sinva ni-saiL>v^ash}l'i{) when tak< n togetlui wall what follow^, d he 
difficulties wh lIi present themselves m il.C- fn-jt divis’on have all been 
explained in Xote li to t!.e laT and ami Note 6 lo the i>rcsent 
.‘section. The general -ense of the second division is p’ain enough; 
but the prease application the companson to the “more and more 
dourishing trees” is obscure. Motow (n'b's view liab been adopted by the 
translator, and the \\o;ds in hrank' t-s supplemented accoialingly. M*’- 
rilic prefer^ to con».i !er that (he leference to tiie repeated \.bits lirsl 
of the Empeotps iresseng' is and a'terwanls of the Ifmpeior hinisedl. 
1 he words “loik across at' must Ic explained iiv ^up[M>sillg that the 
tiees were in the lie ghbourliood ig Xunmmid-. Lou-e ; lliey were shoota 
springing up 'roiii roots th it had been eiit «’o«,Mi clo-e to the ground. 

19 . '1 he commentatom thus exitlain thc^e ob'Ciirc expie^-ons: “A 
Quut ^-ong i> one wiiich sung to a tranqml tun*. A Changing . ‘song i'> 
one temporarily sung whde ih. tone (mode ?j is changing.” '1 he six S<jngs 
in question mu^t be -uppej.'ed to have co nbined Ijuih characteristics. 
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Qsi:cr. cxxv. — EMri:ROR mx-tokc (^pakt \][i. — he love^ 

VATA~X( )-WAKEIRA r::UME ) ] 

Tile Heaven!)^ So\x‘rt;ign, h>\a’n^ Yata-no-walvi-iratsuiEc, 
deigned to bend her an august Song. That Song said : 

“ Will the one sedge -stem of Yata, having 
no children, witlier as it stands? hoor 
sedge- niocu' I Sedge- moor indeed is w hat 
I may say — poor pure girl ‘ 

Then Yata-nc-\va]>:i-iratsLime replied in a Song, sa\nng : 

“ JCven though tlie one sedge-stem of Yata 
be alone, if the Great Lord say it is i ight 
even thoagli it be alone [it is right] ’ " 

So the Yata Tribe’ was established as the august 
proxy of Yata-no-waki-iratsiime. 


I. lii llij EinpcR)r c<Jncl(_>lL\'; wall Ii.i> ini-tre':? on her 

c]iiK11c>.''IK'S-' ; ill the bi ^le on ti^e ir.O'>r of \ ata cl.e with'uit 

kavi 'i; any iiulecU I \'c», ^jCklye is the icnu I ii>e for 

iii\ nictapli'-r, but \^;lat ib in m\ tliou^litb i-' the ^arl I love."' — 1 lierc i- 
in the or'gitial -x jcit-Je-inois, not cipaMe of truiRlatiun int > Iv.UiO'. > 
tween sn^^d or anU sn^^ashi pine.” 

1 . 'lie girl repiie*? : “Even lliou^h I be eh.l I c ic lua it 

inv h'ld caRs not.'’ 
p I'd 


[^ECr. ('XX\i. — EMIT.Kolv MX - 1 OKU (PAKL' \in. — DLVIII Oh' 

KIN'; ii.\v.\l;l^\-\v.\kk anu olkln medukOJ 
A;jaia the Heavenly Soveieiga bcgy:ed for his \-uungcr 
half-sister Oucen Medori, using as middle-man his younger 
brother King Ilaya-busa-wake. Then Queen Medori 
spoke to King Ilayabusa-wakc, saying: “ Quing to the 
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Violence uf iho I'.inprcss, [the Ilea\xnily Sjvcrci;^ii] has 
n >r clci^nud to take Yata-no-waki-iralMia'ie [into the 
laiacej. So I \vi 1 not respecttally serve Iiiin. I will 
become the wife of Thine Aiigustness/' Forthwith they 
wedded each other, wherefore King I Ia}"abusa-wake made 
no re[)ort [to the Heaven]}’’ So\’ereigif] Then the 
lleav^enly Sovereign, going straight to the place where 
Ouecn Alcdori dwell, stood on the door-sill of the palace. 
Hereupon, Queen Aredori being at her loom, was weaving 
gairnents. Then the Hea\^enl}" So\’ereign sang, saying: 

“ Oh ! for w hom ma}" be tl'jc girmeiPs that 
my Great Lady :\rcdori weaves ?’- 
t Jueeii A[ed(,'>ri replied in a Sung, sa}dng : 

for aii aiigu.^t \'eil for the high-going 
halcon-Lord ’’ ' 

So the Hea\enl}' So-vereign, ';e:cei\ing her feelings, 
letuined into the palace. At this time ^ when her husband 
Kmg Ha\'abusa'\va]^e came, his w ife OLieen l\redori sang, 
sa}a'ng : 

1 he iar]-: flies to hea\'en Oli I high-going 
I'cdcon-Lord, catch the wren."' 

Hie Heaveiii}^ So'/creign, lieariiig this Sung,'‘ foithwith 
iai->ed an arm\g wishing to sLiy King ILiraibusa and 
QUieen Medori, wId then fled away together, and asceiukd 
:\Iount Kiirahashi.' Thereupon King Hayabusa-w ake sang, 
.'^a\ ing ; 

“Owing U> tile Meep'ness of ladder-like 
iMount Kur<diash!, bciiig unable to clamber 
[np] the rocks, oh I she takes nn’ hand !*"' 

Again he saigg, saying: 

1 hough hKlder-like I\[ount Kurahashi be 
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steep, it is not steep when I ascend it 
with my younger sister." 

So wlien the}' fled tlience, and readied Soni in Uda,'* 
llie Itnperial anigv pin sued, o'eeitook, and slew them. 

1. s; //. of tl’e sllcce^s of his 

2. ( )r, “for whom is the loom [employe 1], wah winch mv ( Ireal 

T.ady IMctlorl w'eavo>> ? — Tiie w(>rd /o?/c/ in Archaic [api-iC'-c ‘^’gnihc> l^otli 
“garment” and tlie ins’nunent which ii-cd to weave a garment, ie a 
“loom” and In later tinic'- th.* s::ond nieamng has pievailed 

to tile exclu>'(>n c-f the IhsU 

3. dhcrc lA here a play on the n one nl tlie niieenS [laramour 

TTayabu^a-W'ahc, wh'ch eignific^ “ Falcon f o:<l ’ as :n the translation -- 
d'he [)arall'A pas-ngc of the “ Chion.elc^ ” gixe--' two Songs as a 

single one w'hicli i> jmt into the mou h (/' M iccn Medon's handmai<len-, 
— Is a imne acceptehle vers on of ti e ncalent, 

4. Motow'ori i-iispects that th le In rc an eiior in the text, uh’ch 

'•hoiild. acctnding to liiin, lead ; ‘m\'tci lli s.” 

5. 'the gi't of this tsong is an ins ig-tion to u nidci the Fmpeii>r 

(who'O name wars /.<? , “(heat Wren” conf. Sect. CIV, Xote 

iSl, addre'^sed to t!ic singeFs husbar(l (wh )sc name was I{ayahnsa-i^>aLe, 
i “ Falcon lard"). Hut the allusion to the lake remains ol)scure 
Ke cliin >ugge-sts that it is simply mentioned ns a teini of coriij'ar son for 
the falc'-nV power of tlight, while Motowori o[)’nc'^ that the meaning 
rather is: “’The lark flies so high up to heaven that it wraikl he haid 
to catch it; hut the wren is an ca-y prey.” 

6. \h/,, as may he supposed, repeated Fy --ome fourth peison. 

7. Kiirahashiyamii, in Winiafo, 

S. Tins Song, like the next, is to. clear to siaiul in nee 1 o' oxpli- 

natimi “ I avlderdike ” is nn attempt to render the fo ce of tiie Ihllo.v- 

Woul hashi-tate. ''Ce Mah^clu's I ):cl ionary o ' Jhllow'- Words/' .xr ,, ;or 
the e.vact f» rcc attnl'ide<l !o it i>y M.ihucni. 

9. For U<la ^te Sect. XIA'l, Note, 14. '1 he etymology <.f >om i' 

eipi.dly obscure. 

ii>, 'I lie chaia^ter t’lo.'gh read by the commentators wah tin 
usual JapanC'-e Hoi.onriC w/, “ augud," has here it- proper Chmese signi- 
licaiion of “ Im{)eriah" 
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l^ECV. CXXVir. — EMPEROR NIX-TOKC (pART Vfir, — OUEEX 
MEDORIS armlet).] 

Chief Ohotate of Yamabe/ who was the generalissimo 
of that army, took the jewelled armlet which was wound 
round Queen Medorhs august arm, and gave it to his 
ow'n wife. After this time, when a co[)ious feast “ was 
to be licid, tlie women of the vanous families all went 
to court. Then the wife of Chief Oe.otate came with 
that Queen’s jewelled armlet wound round her own arm. 

'^3 1 hereupon the Empress, Her Augustness Iha-no-hime, 
hei'self took the oa]^:-leaves " [full] of great august liquor 
and graciously ga\^c them to the women of the various 
families. Then the Errpress, recognizing the jewelled 
armlet, gave [the wearer] no oakdeaf [-full] of great 
august liquor, but forthwith sent her away;'* and sending 
for the lui.sband, Chief Ohotate, said : Owing to that 

King and Queen’s impropriety, [the Emperor] deigned 
t<3 send tliem awa\L This was nothing strange. And a 
slave such as thou despoils of the jewelled armlet that 
was wound round her august arm the body of his lady 
[that w’as still] warm, and gives it to his own wife !” — 
and feirthwith he ^\’as condemned to death.'* 

1. \ auiiile )io (.riotaU no ninrazlii. 'J'he ‘^gentile name ’ 

)o>/ cil'r' no nuiynzhL aiul tlie name O/iolafe, though tlie coMfiibcd 

W'tt'ling (T tU s j)a'37:.ge doe;, hot make it a; pear s<>. 
m<>i!iitain [if., hiititers’) trike. V/io-lale is b.g shield.” 

2 . See Sect. C\ ir, Note 

3* ^dr, p rhape rallier “ at alta-leaves ” (Conf. Sect. CXXHIj. 

4* ^ r, “had lei dragged away.” 

5' literally. '^ \\\\'> ^r. nted the punisliment of death," or 
Einper* i] dLi;.nfd to condemn him to death.” 
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[sect, cxxvirr . — empfror nix-tokt (p\rt ix. — a \vrr,p- 

GOOSE LAVS AX Ec'IG).] 

Another time, the Heavenly Sovereign, when about to 
hold a coyious feast, ^ made a progress to the Island of 
Hiine," just when a wild-goose had laid an egg on tliat 
island. Then, sending for Ills Augustness the Xoblo 
Take-uchi, he asked him in a Song about the laying of 
an egg by a wild goose. This Song said : 

“ Court Xoble of Uchi ! thou indeed art a 
long-lived [person. Hast thou [ever] heard 
of a w'i Id -goose laying an egg in the 
land of Yaniato?”’ 

Hereupon the Xh)ble Talve-uchi spoke in a song, saying : 
August Child of the high-shining Sun, it 
is ill deed n dural that thou shouldest 
deign t'-) ask, it is indeed right that thou 
shouldest ask. I indeed am a long-lived 
person, [but] ha\'e not yet heard of a 
wild-goose la}u’ng an egg in the land of 
Yamato.’’ ‘ 

Having thus spoken, he was granted the august’ lute 
and sang saying : 

“ Oh thou ])rince ! the wild-goose must have 
laid the egg because thou wilt at last 
rule.”'’ 

This is a Congratukitoiy Incomplete Song." 

I See Sect. n, 7- 

2 . J {hiic-shi>ua, i t\, •' rnnO’.-- IsLuid.” llie najne is supi'Osecl to 

he connecfetl w tli that <-1' t!ic of I[!iiieo<iso mentioned near the 

tn«l iif Sect. CXI\', ..nd In-i < ccur- in StCt. \ (Xtdc 33). 

3. 'Pile wild-i; UNO fai uoiili at tlio api'roach of spGn^, and tiie 
‘ra'sla'ui i" lufi-iin- 1 l'\ C\i[>‘ Llak.-t'iu tint I'tc latter has not kmAV i 
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of an/ breeding even on the ishnd of Vezo. Tlie Empeior was therefore 
naturally astonished at so strange an necurrence as that of a \-sild-goose 
la)ing an egg in Vamato, and a^ks the Noble l\ike-uchi whether he had 
ever heard of tlie like of it bjforej d’ake-uchi being at that time more 
than two hundred years old [I ] accord ng to tlie chronclogy of the 
Chronicle^,’* and therefore the olde-jt and most expeneticed man n the 
Empire. — “Court Noble” represents the Japanese word ^Iso (for Asomi, 
])elie\vd by Motuwori and Moribe to be derived from a se omi 
lit. “my elder Uother mm’^ter ” i)Ut use! simply as a title}. The 
w>.rds Uchi and Yatnato are preceded in the orig.nal by their respeative 
Pillow-Words LDnaki-haru and soraDiit’^ii^ vho e force it is lmpos^ii)le to 
renier in English, and whose origin indeed is (E^ciire. The word" 
rendered “laying an egg are li crally “giving to a chihb” 

4. d'his Song w too clear t > need explanation. As in the priced' 
ing one, Vamato ’s accompanied Iw the Pillow- Word sora-mitbU. 

5. Or, “Imperial.” 

6. say' Motouori and Monhe, who refer this episode to a time 

prt-vioLH to Nin-loku’s acctssion, “The wuld-goose has laid an egg in 'okon 
of the future acers^ion to the thronio” d lie translates preTis the v.^w 
exjjressed by Keicbiu in Koai>i)i SJid^ and aelopted in the “ Explaoa- 

nation of the Songs in tic ('’hronulc" of [a[>an,” that tie words irtthi ni 
“at Ia"t,” must here ^e taken ni ilm sen-e of “lung,” and the Sui g 
mterprete I (o mean “ d lie wild-gi lays an egg as an uiikii that thy 
reign will 1)0 a Eng one.” This ^ lew li, "Upp rted !>}' tlie story m the 
“ C' ronicles,” which places the Song in the En.jienars fdt cth \c 1 and 
gives him thirty'-> x years of "if sequent existence, thus making the pm- 
jdiecy amply fultil itself, as one would expiect that it shoahl do in t> e 
j'ages of such a wrrk. According to the <dhcr view, the text (. f the 

(dironi^les ” calls for emendation 

7 * II(gl-tita no kata-nfa. For "• Incomplete 
LXXXIX, Note 14. 


Song ” see Sect. 
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[sect. CXXIX. — EMPHKUR MX-TOKU {Va)U’ X. A VESSEL IS 2S5 

jNIADK iXTO A LUi'E. ) ] 

III this august reign tliere was a tall tree on the west 
of the river Tsulci.^ I'lie shadow of tins tree, on its 
being struck by the morning sun, reached to the Island 
of Ahaji:- and on its being struck by the evening sun, 
it crossed Alount Taka\*asu.‘' So the tree was cut down 
and made into a vessel, — and a very swift-going vessel 
it was. At the time, this vessel was called by the name 
of Karanu.'^ So w ith this vessel the water of the Island 
of Ahaji was drawn morning and evening, and presented 
as the great august water.' The broken [pieces] of this 
vessel were used [as fuel] to burn salt and the pieces 
of wood that remained over fiom the burning were made 
into a lute, whose sound re-echoed seven miles^ 

So [some one'] sang, saying; 

‘‘ Karanu was burnt [as fuel] for salt; the 
remainder was made into a lute ; oh ! 
when struck, it sounds like the wet 
plants standing rocked on the reefs in the 
middle of the harbour, — the harbour of 
Yura.”^ 

This is a Changing Song which is a Quiet song.^ 2S6 

1. Mor beS readiUL^ (yivcii Miihuut any commer.t) of the 

cliaractcrs prunoiince^ Uicm corrupt; bet, having 

n> eincinLition t<> pr pos*.*, simply kave^ them with aT any reading, 

2. Sec sect. Xotc 3. 

3. rt2/:(ni7su }io yama, in the province o' Kahachi. Ihe characters 
with wWxdi the name wiitien >igniry ‘’high and easy.” 

4. liie ssgnihcaace of th.s name, w'ritten remains ubsctiie not- 

w’ilh^Uinding the cRets of tlie c mnicutatois to explain it 

5. J.e., tUi5 ve^rrcl vas U'cd ttj bring over every morning and evening 
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the water f(ji the Tmperi J Iiou-elijlJ, mIi ch w.o «.liauti »jn liic lilaml 
of Ahaji 

6 . the Chinese // J [>-ine c ri 'I l^e I'.n^^ih < f liie fi ha^ varied 
greatly at different tnne-? and lu (hfilr iit paU' ilie c<'Uniiy. d)ie 
modern standard Tajianese n is C(iir\alLiit u- al) .rt 241 lingli-li ^tauitc 
mile’^; but iNIotowori supposes the ;/ rd' the epocii incnliuned in uur text 
to have been less than one*s:v^nlh of tliat distance. 

7. In the “Chronicles’* this >tijry is placc<l 111 the reign cf the 
iimpeior ( )-jin, and the Sung is altiihutel to that monnreh. 

S. In this Song the Minnd uf the twang iig t>f the lute that h >d 
been made from the remnant of the Ixed Kaianu is c inpared i<> il e 
rustl ng of the plants standing liah oiu nf water on the reefs in tho 
harbour of ^ ura. — *1 he coinpoun I wool (v- h’ iv/', iciideri.<l by “ '•hreh, ’ 
signities literally “scratchL<l and '^tuick/' the line bt,iiig slmek willi liio 
nail. Ihe onoinatopoetic word (d uliich “-mnd” 1 ut a 

colourless equivalent, rej^re-ems both the ddighiful iing uf the lute and 
tlie rustling of tiie sea-plants. What piantv aie iiUi tided In tlie e\pu-- 
siun “wet plants’’ {h'difzfi uo /c/} \s a point iliat Ini-, l>een much di^pulLd. 
Muribe even thinks that tlie teriii iS meant fur tlie name of a pailnnhn 
Species of (apparently) coral now found in the island of ilachij'd. Yura 
IS ill the Island of Aliaji. 

9. i:?ec bcci. CXXIV, Xotc lo. 


[.^KCr. CXX\. — EMPEROR XIX-TOKU (PART M. — J[Ji3 AGE AM) 
PEACE 01 PL'KIAL. 

ihc august years of this IIcdUAuiIy Sovereign were 
eighty-three. His august mausoleum is on the Kar-Mour 
of Mozu."^ 

I. .Wozii no nn;ni-‘\orj dht oiigm uf thi. Mngulir name is thus 
explamcd m tlie “Clupnide” jl,MipM''.r Xmdukin 07111 \cMr, W niter, 
lolii Ms (11,), “ [ I Im I-in[jetui] ii'adc a [>r gi^.."^ lu the jii ur of Eind/u 

in K.ifuchi {{} iix laai deum. < jjj the <1 1} wlmn the con- 

struction uf hs 5 rncau^oleiiin was b gun, a dcei ^-uddcidy lan Out from the 
niid<Ue oi ilic moor, rushed inlo the midst of the Couhe^, fell down, and 
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(l.cd. I lu cf ua dtiaih can- .i-ttdii'Iiui'.iU, wotia 1 was 

Io(jk..(.l oi, \\hcr(„ip«(,n a catuj out of Us ear. and dew awa}'. So 

on Ioo!an^ int<> the ear, it was ion .d to he all eaten away. that i» 

the leasun wiiy the place i= calLil no niiou-ii'rrn (the Shrike'^^ Kar- 

Muur.’) ” 


['spcr. c>:x\r. — E^rPEROK ri-chiu (part r. — genealogies).] 

Ills Augubtness Iz^.“ho-\vdkc dwelt ia the palace of 
Wakasakiua at I hare/ and ruled the Empire. This 
Heavenly Sovereign wedded Her Augustness Princess 
Kuro,- daughter of the Xoble cT .Vshida/' child of So- 
tsu-biko of Kad/uraki/ and begot august children : King 
Osliiha of Ichinubc / next King l\Iima next his younger 
sister Awonikno-iratsurne/ another name for whom was 
llh-toyo-no-iratsume.^ 


I. lor Ihnre see Sect. XEIII, Note an. IWiJ^a-sa’cura signihes 
*• vtuing cherrs -tiee. ' dlie or gin rf tlie name traced, rightly or 
\\ronglv, to an incident menu aied in the “ Chrenicles ” under the reign 
of this Finpen-r, year. 

1 . Kiiro-hiuie i e., “ hR.Lk pi aice.-^s,’' Ihe same name occari several 
tim^-, and lui', reference to the black ha>r ol the person so designated. 

j. no snl'niic. .sigmfmo “reed-moor.” It is the 

name of a { lace in ^'amato. 

4. /\.hi:uraii no S.-Ssn ' inc. tins name, which is here alLre- 

vialed, s.e Sect, I.Xl, Note 5'- 

V (c'iuu''J no (h'kl? no u!:\o. IchnaP-j u in the pr<>\incc of 
\'ama-!iir«>, and llie naim. ^e. i > mean “near the market." d he name 
of (niv'he iLfei> lo the “ i.nc\eii teeth" of this personage winch aie 
nieiiti'-ned in S.cl. LEW U tnear Note 5,* 

f). MihiJ no mio . Tile - gnilicruo i <U' this name is «|eite ob-cmc. 
**. l:o. -m Jh .c. -/■ is supposed by Motowon to be the 

nam- -fa ■. 

5. /b' . no /): \o u •^upp'u.d by >hetoWoii to be the 

i.aine of a bi d. p^rhap.- a kind of uwl. 
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[<ECT. C\X\II. — LMI'EKOR iU-CiUU ('PART 11. — HE I:? TAKEN 
TO L-O-NO-KAMl ) ] 

Originaliy, when dwelling at the palace of Xaniha, 
[the Heavenly Sovereign] on holding a co[)ious fea:3t 
when at the great tasting] was intoxicated with the 
great augubt liquor, and fell greatly and augustly asleep, 
Then his younger brother, King Sunii-no-ye-naka-tsu, 
wishing to take the Heavenly Sovereign, set fire to the 
great palace. Thereupon the Suzerain of Achi,“ ancestor 
of the Suzerains of A}'a' in Yamato, ha\ang taken Inni 
away by stealth, set him t.ai an august hoisc, and caused 
him to inal^e a progiess into Yaniato. So [the llexuen!)' 
Sovereign] awoke on reaching the moor of 'i'ajihi,* and 
said : “ What [)lace is this ?’' Then the Suzerain ot 

Achi said : King Sumi-no-}’e-nomaka'tsLi set fire to the 
great palace ; so I am fleeing with thee into Yamato.” 
Then the Sovereign sang, saying ; 

2S8 “ Had I Iviiown that I should slee[) on the 

Hoor of Tajihi, oh ! I would have brought 
my dividing matting, — had I known that 
I should sleep!”’ 

On reaching the Pass of Hanifif’ and gazing at the 
i)alace of XHniha, the hre was still bright. Then the 
Heavenly Sovereign sang again, saying : 

“ The group of houses s[)arklingly burning, 
as 1 stand and look from the Pass of 
Hanifu, is in the direction of the house 
of my s[)ouse/’' 

So when they reached the entrance of the Ohosaka 
mountain, they met one woman. This woman said : 
number of men bearing weapons are baruiig [the 
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way across] the mountain. Thou shoukist cross it going 
round by way f f Tagima.” ' Then the Heavenly Sover- 
eign sang, saying : 

“ Oh ! on asking the way of the maiden 
we met at Ohosaka, she tells not [the] 
direct [way], but tells of the Tagima 
way.'’^‘' 

So making his progress up, he dwelt in the temple of ^^9 
the Deity of Ison ok ami. 


I- /.c'.j oil the cccis on of his perTo ining tlv? religious ceremony 
the first r ce of tlie seasnn. 

2 . no atahe^ «^iinn') 3 cd to he < f Korem origin, and to be a 

descendant of great grandson o the Chinese Empcior 

3. ^Iva no atahe. This family \\as of continental origin, ^lya being 
the Japanese reading of the character see Sect. CXT, Note 2. 

4. I'ttjiJii no niii m the provinces of Kahachi. The significatim of 

the name is obscure. * 

5. This Song expresses the Monarch’s regret at not iiavlng brouglit 
his 11 ats with him. — From the expressi<jii used in the text (^hifsu-;^c/no\ 
the commentators suppose that such nia's were used as a ^ort ()'* screen 
ti') avi-rt draughts. One propo:ial is to cons’der ^afsu as the Veib tatsiiru, 
" to set up,” because these mats must have been set up ” round the 
room. Tut it agrees better wuth grammatical usage to take it in it.s other 
beii'.e of “ cutting,” or ‘^dividing,” and t^ suppose that the mats were so 
c lied because they ‘^cut off” the draught from th ^ person sitting behind 
tlicm. 

6. Or ‘Midi of Hinifu,” Il'inifit'Z'tka, in th" province of Kahacln, 

7. Tlie meaning of this Song is perfectly ckar. 

8. See Sect. I.XIV, Kv>te 25. diie word rendere»l •‘entrance” here 
an I below in the same context is literally ‘-mouth ’ 

9. See Sect. LX IT, Xote 49. 

TO. M(wibe thus paraphrases tliis Song : If the maiden whom f 

m.t at rdiosaka and whom I S'>ught diiection of had been a common 
ni):tal, '•he w’ould have -^imi)!}’ tol<l me the shoitest road. Tiu n 'W I 
•^.e wiiy 4 was that -he l>id au go round by w'ay of Tagima: it was to 
pre« ivo ’iiJ fiom 'danger. Ah! -lie mu-t haw been a (Oildc--.” — 'I Ik- 
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wunl' fi(Ja ;// ^^encK'.lly iiav tli* •• uivii 'l:.Ucly, ’ 

a‘1'1 arc inJeed here >o iimh r-t' 'otl Ly M .t w-r M>. C .n^I[>lvtat. -n, 
which lias 1 een fclLwed 1 y the tnin'la*<>r, /iccs hu li il- Ic- the 

tex', and suits the e'ener.d rneinin:; ]>:’tcr. 

II. See Seer, XFdh Xote id. 


[sect, cxxxnr. — empi^kor — R[-ciiiu (pvkr in.— ms 

KEBELLIOCS RRO'J'HEK AXO llIE LATTEKS 
RETAINER SOIJAK\RI ARE Sr.AIx).] 

Thereupon his y^ounger brother His rVugustness IMicHin 
ha-wake came, and and sent [to ask foi] an a.Klience.^ 
Then the Heavenly Sovereign cansed him to be told 
[these words]; “ i\s I am in doubt whether i)erhaps 
diline Augustness may [n'>t] be of like minck' wdth King 
Sumi-no-ye-nomaka-tsLi, I wall ’ not meet and speak wa'tli 
thee.” [His /Vugustness i\lirl/u-ha-w’ake] replied, saying : 

I have no evil intent. I am not of like mind with 
King Sumi-no-ye-no-naka-tsu.” [The Heaven!)^ Soveieign] 
again caused him to be told [those words] ; “ If that be 

so, [do thou] iKAV return dowm, and sla\" King Sumi-no- 
ye-no-naka-tsu, and come up [again hithei]. At tliat 
time I wall surely meet and s[)eak wath thee,” So he 
forthwith returned dowai to Xaniha, and deceived [a man] 
named Sobakarig a inan-at-arms' in the personal seiwace 
of^ King Suini-no-ye-no-naka-tsu, saying: “If thou wait 
obey my w^ords, I shall become Heavenly S wereign, and 
will make thee prime Ministeig to rule the Ismpire '' 
How’ [w’ould this be]?” Sobakari replied, saying ’’ “[I 

.’'Kowiil do] according to thy^ command” Then pi jnt<. nusly^ 
enJiwving that man-at-arms, he said : “ If that be so, 
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slay the Thereupon Sobakari wafclied for the 

time when his King went into the pri’v’\% and thrust liiin 
to death with a spear. So when [His Augustness 
IMidzu-ha-wake] was making his progress to Yamato 
taking Sobalcari with him, he, on reaching the entrance 
of the Ohosaka mountain, thought [thus]: Although 

Sobakari dcserv^es very well of me, he has truly^ slain 
his lord. This is unrighteous. Nevertheless if I reward 
not his deed, I may be called untruthful ; and if I quite 
carry out my promise, his intentions are on the contrary 
to be feared. So, though recompensing his deed, I will 
destroy his actual person. ’’ Therefore he said to Soba- 
kari: I will halt here to-day and bestow on thee the 

rank of rrime Minister, and to-morrow will [continue 
my] progress up/' So a halt was made at the entrance 
to the mountain, a temporaiy palace forthwith built, a 
copious feast' suddenl}^ held, tlie rank of Prime Minister 
forthwith bestowed on the man-at-arrns, and all tlie 
officials'' made to do obeisance [to him]. The man-at- 
arms, delighted, thought tliat he had accomplished his 
design. Then [His August ness Midzu-ha-wake] said to 
the man-at-arms : “ To-day I will drink liquor from the 

same cup as the Prime Minister." And when they 
drank together, a bowl" large [enough] to hide tlie face 
was filled with the liquor presented.^" Hereupon the 
Kine’s child drank first, and the man-at-arms drank 
afterwards. So when the man-at-arms was drinking, the 
great cup covered his face. Then [His Augustness 
Midzu-ha-wake] drew foith a sabre which he liad laid 
under the matting, and cut off the head of the man-at-arms. 
hMrth-wdth on the morrow he made his progress up. So 
tlie place w’as called b\' thic name of Cliika-tsu-Asuka.‘ 
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I Going up and reaching Yamato, he said : I will halt 

here to-day and, having purified myself, will go forth 
to-morrow and worship at the temple of the Deity. 

So that place is called by the name of Toho-tsu-AsukaJ’ 
So going foith to the temple of the Deity of Iso-no- 
kami, he sent to report to the Heavenly Sovereign that 
he had come up to serve him after accomplishing the 
work [with which he had been entrusted]. So [the 
Heavenly Sovereign] sent for, and met, and spoke with 
him. 

1. Ihe original of this clause is very elliptical, consisting only of 

the two characters The old reading joins thereto the characters 

which according to Motowori form the commencement of tlie 
next sentence. The meaning is not alfected by the change. 

2. laterally, “ heart.’’ Similarly below, where the word “ intent ” 
is used in the translation. 

3. d he signification of this name is quite obscure. 

2, llayabito. The rcaler slunild compare Section XXXVIII. Xote li. 

4. Literally, clo^ely accudomed to.” 

5. The original leaves it uncertain whether the words “ to rule the 
Empire” should be applied to the speaker, to Sobakari, or to both; and 
the ambiguous application has therefore been preserved in the translation. 

6. Literally, ‘‘ already.” 

7. .See Sect. CVII, Note 7. 

8. Literally, ‘‘ the hundred officials,” a Chinese phrase, which has 
been met with before. 

9- The character used in the text implies by its radical that the 
b )\vl was of im^tab It is an unauthorized form of m, or Si* 

10. Scii. liy the prince to the man -at -arms. 

n. /.<? , Neart^r Asuka. The name i& written The student 

sh uld consult Motowori's note on this passage in Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 
38-39 of li s Commentary, to see what can be done lovtards reconciling 
the name, tlie characters it is written with, and the origin ascribed to it, 
all of which are so apparently incongruous. 

12. Scii, of Isonokami, "Ihis deity was the sword forming the sub- 
ject of the legend narrated in Sect. XLV, 
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13. Further Asuka. Conf, Note. 

14 This is the gist of the original phrase, which will not bear 
literal translation into English: 


[sect, cxxxiv. — EMPEROR RI-CHIU (pART IV. — 

* VARIOUS deeds).] 

The Pleavenly Sovereign thereupon first appointed the 
Suzerain of Achi to the office of Treasurer/ and likewise 
bestowed on him domains.' Again in this august reign 
the name of Waka-sakura Tribe^ was granted to the 
Grandees of the Waka-sakura Tribe. ^ Again the gentile 
name" of Dukes of Himeda^ was granted to the Dukes 
of Hinieda. Again the Ihare ClaiT was established. 


1. In Japanese the same worU is used for a “ store-house " and for 
the “ treasury. But the appointment here mentioned would seem really 
to correspond to what we should . all Lord of the Treasury or Minister 
of hinance. The characters in the original are 

2. Literally, “ration ground-.” 

3. ll'aka'Sakitra-be. 

4. Wakasakitra-be no omi. Conf. Sect. CXXXI, Note i. 

5. All the editors agree in here reading as kabane (“ gentile name,” 
sec Sect. XIV, Note 5) the character j^, which signifies properly “family 
name.” 

6 . lUffieda no kind. Nothing 15 known of this family. 

7. Iharede. For lliare see Sect. XLIII, Note 6. It wdl be re- 
membered tliat the Emperor of whose reign the present Section forms 
part hell his court at Ihare, 
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292 [sect. CXXXV. — EMPEROU RI-CIIIU ( PART V. — 1116 A<jrE AXl^ 
PL\CE OP iJLAilAL).] 

The Heavenly SovereiL^n’s augint \’ears were sixty- 
four. His august niausoleuni is at I\L 

I. See Sect. CXXX, Noie i. 


[sect. CXXXV. — EMPEROR IIAX-ZET.] 

His .tYugustiicss IMiclzu-ha-wake dwelt in the palace oi 
Shibakaki at Tajihi/ an.d ruled tlie Ihupire. The length 
of this Heavenly sovereign’s august person was nine feet 
two inches and a half.^' The length of his august teetli 
was one inch, and their breadth two lines, and the upper 
and lower [row] corresponded exactly, like jewels strung 
together]. The Heavenly Sovereign wedded the Lady 
of Tsunu/‘ daughter of Kogoto, Giandee of Wani/ and 
begot august children : the Lady of Kalh next the 
Lady of Tsubura*' itwo Dciiicg. Again lie wedded Oto- 
hiine,’ daughter of tlie same Grandee, and begot augw'^t 
children : King Takara g next the Lady of Takabe,*' — 
altogether four Kings [and Queens].^' The Heavenly 
Sovereign’s august )A‘ars were sixty. His august niau- 
soleuni is on the Idoor of 

I. pur a'aj ]ii hLO Sect. (AXXXn, Note 4. A/z/Af-.P/Zv (or 
'‘a fence of 1 j, 

2 As t"! iPe aiicie it J i; aii^.-e nit.i U'l-’ we Invc no .'(.ei'iate nifoc- 
ii'al on, a !<l iXc I mvjI_ i V ri ij] s c 1 1 j''Oon'l Put 

appn 'xmiately lu tit, nn-dein luy.u.'e^U: I'kV. X Ii , c]uiiact(_r rendered 
“line*’ i> 5]-, w’adi (kn.Ue^ tde Until p u o* a -jJ* ur ‘‘ ineli.*' Moto- 
won leiiuik' that liu dhneUsioii^ of th t-eda aie in t ainthing extra* 
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t-i'liiivUN I'V ihc [’ic^cnt ^Ui.nlarii, ami buppo^L* that anciently the 

inLa-sUre^ of kiij^Ui n u-t have l»Len "inilicr tlum al presoi t. 

3. 'l\ii}tiL }io iraisii}}::. 'i he t (M1 of this name k o]>'5Ccre. 

4. ll'aiii no kc^oio no oini. "J ho meaning of Ko^uto ia obscure. 
Wani has already often appeared, 

5. Kahi no iratnioio. Kahi ia the name of a piovince, but it can- 
not be -aid for certain that it !■? from it that tldb rrincesS dciivcd her 
name. 

6. 7 \n ’ lira no iiii/mnio. d he uieaiiiijg of Tnibiira is obscure. 

7. /.e., ‘'the young'. r princess.” 

S. 7 'akam no nci.i'O. I'akara ''ignific't. ‘‘ IrLastne.” 

9. I'akabe no irat:>nino, I'akahc seems to i'c tlie name of a idace, 
unless it be considered to Ije connected wdh the woid taka^ hawk.” 

10. Reniemlier that the single eharaeter ^ includes both stAOS. 

11. See .Sect. CXX.Y. Xote l. 


r^rCT. CXXXVII. EMPEROR iX-GIVo‘ fp.\RT I. — GEXE- 

L . 

ALUGIES).] 

1 1 is .Vugubtiiess Wo-asa - dzu - nia - walcti -go- no-siikuiic 
dwelt ill the Palace of Tuho-t.sti-Asi:kap' and ruled the 
Empire. This Heavenly So\'ereign wedded Her Aiig'ust- 
noss Osaka-nO'ohu-nak.'iTsu-hime/' \’OLiiiger sister of King 
Ohodiodo, and begot august children : King Kara of 
Kinashi;^ next Xagata-no-olio-iratbume ; ’ next King Kuru- 
hiko of Sakahi next His Augustness Anaho next 
Karu-no-oho-iratsume,' another name for whom is So- 
tohoshi-nu-iratst!me'' (the rea-.m for her Lv.hig given the auguM name 
of So-t"hos]ii w a- that the refulgence <>f Imr pci .'s' li p.i.-scd t lire u^h 

hei gumeiitO); r,cxt King Shii'oAiko of Yatsuri next His 294 
Augu.'^tness Oho-hatsuse dane LRiti,-). Altogether the 
Heaven!)' Sovereigns august children [numbered] nine 
Deities (bve X i.g^ and f nr Of thosc nine Kings and 
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Queens, His Augustness Anaho [was he who afterwards] 
uded the Empire. Next lus Augustness Ohodiatsuse 
ruled the Empire. 


1. Also pronounce i Jn-kiyd. 

2 . See Sect. CXXXm, Note 13. 

3- ihiS name and the next have already appeared in Sect. CXVII. 

4 . Amas/ii no Aarn no miko. Karu is properly the name of a 
place in \ ama o vhich has already often ajjptared in the text. li. is 
u nee I tarn whether hiivisJii hliewhe the name ot a place or of a parti- 
cinar hind of pear; hut ^^oto^v. tI incline^ to the funner viewx 

5 * the a';reat lord cd Xai^ata There are many places of thi^ 

nu:o (ht. nce-lhld”;, mid it is not known wlddi is here intended. 

d. Ae., the hlack prince of akahi. ’ The latter word si^MiiiiC'- 
fiontier. It is md f nown wlieie >>akalii neither the reas m for 
the name of ^-'hlack prince'' applied to thh pcr.ona-e known (Con/, the 
'•white prince" mentioned a little further onj. 

'* Anaho,” for An.iho is properly the name of a place in 

\aniato. Its import ib not cTar. 

5. A^., “ the great lady of Karu.” 

^ ‘ the i^anucnt- passing ladv." So toho^hi 

towori '5 readj g of tlie clinract^rs, the usual reading Iieing So-iohori 
(t ij Iidransilive instead of tlie Tiansitive foim of the Verl>}. He like. 

i lentUie.s Koto-fushi (bee Sect. CX\ fl, N^otc y) wnh this celebrated 
l>r ncess uhu is Commonly wordii])pc_l as Godd.s, of J><.etry. Tlieie is 
nmeh cmifusion in the tradlLioiib concerning h.r, and Motowori’s notes on 
1C sinject m Vol. XWU', pp. 53 33 XXXIX of his Com- 

mentary, p. 3^ should he Con.ulLe<l. 

^ no i e., ‘‘the wh.te iirince of Vatsuri.” 

the* name of a pl.ce in \amato. It is written with characters 
^ignir>ing “eaglit melon..” 


-11. /.c’., ”gmat llat.u^e ” called froai Hat.use, a ccledmated place 

m ^amalo, winch ha, .Iread/ l^een menUoued. 

«■ , gii-at lad) of iachibana, ’ the latter being the name 

a pKcc m Vamalo. The word signifies o orange." 

r Sakanii,” the latter being aiiparcntly the name 

n i-l.ce cuher iu ilau.ua or ia \\oluri. Its d^lvuttou is L. ck-ar. 
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[sect. CXXXVIII. EMPEROR 1X-GTV5 (pART 11. — HIS SICKNESS 

IS CORED BY A KOREAN PHYSICIAN).] 

The Heavenly Sovereign, when first about to rule the 
succession of Heaven’s Sun/ declined, saying : “ I have 

a long sickness ; I cannot rule the sun’s succession.” 
Nevertheless, as from the Empress down-wards all the 
magnates strongly urged him, he forthwith ruled the 
Empire. At this time the ruler of Shiragr dutifully sent 
eighty-one vessels with august tribute. Then the chief 
env^oy"' sent with the august tribute, whose name was 
Komu-ha-chimu-kamu-ki-mu/ was a man deeply versed 
in the medical art. So he cured the Heavenly Sovereign’s 
august sickness. 


1. For this expression see Sect. XXXII, Note 27. The story of 
the refusal of this monarcli to accept the crown which was oftered to 
him by the magnates of the nation is told at considerable length in the 
parallel passage of the Chronicles.” xVccording to the same authority 
he belonged to a collateral branch of the Imperial family, and was there- 
fore not in the regular line of succession. 

2. Ste Sect. XCVIII, Note 2. 

3. Literally, “ great messenger.” 

4. Motowori decides that ^ is the surname, 

an official title, an official designation of the kinsmen of the Korean 

King, and ^ the personal name. 


[sect. CXXXIX. — EMPEROR IN-GIYO (PART III. HE RECTIFIES 
THE people’s names).] 

Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, lamenting the 
transgressions in the surnames and gentile names of the 20 
people of all the surnames and names in the Empire^ 
placed jars [for trial by] liot watcr“ at tlie Wondrous 
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Cape of Eigli!}’ lulls in W^M'ds at Aniakaslii/ and 
cletg’ncd to cstablisli tlie surnames and c;cntde names of 
the eighty heads of coinpanicsd Again the Karu Irih^’ 
was established as tbe august proxy cf King Karu of 
Ki-nashi ; the Osaka Tribu'' was ostablislied as the Lni' 
press’s august proxy; and the Kaha Trl'oe' was established 
as the august proxy of the Empress’s younger sister 
Ta-wi no Xaka-tsu-h lined 

1. The ori^anal is; T* ^ ^ A ^ d: Muiowovi 

rLad'> /7Wc' ^10 S'/df/ ;io itji-uji u.i-ihf 110 Jdito uoiuo no iiji hahiine. 

2 . Wc learn fiinn the Chn ‘incite " that h:* whuse hand was injured 

in the |>roc<.'-s of dipping it I' to llie j'r c>f ; o!i!n|T \v ' ter wa-’ pronounced 
a (lecciv.r, tho'^c soicui the Inal i.nlant v»a.rc considered to he 

telling the truth. 

3. Anidlosui uo kvto-yo //ep-'-A//- v/ //t’ Sd\'i. ^vlotowori tiuly observes 

that thiT duLS n<tt .^uiiud iiki an rciual ^eo-^r plural nani?, l>ut na> ratlicr, 
it nay lie supjjn^cd, a n':\v de jini-tuai tf'Ven U' f\ip^ Ainak'*>hi ('''-'C 
Seel. r.XXir, Xhitc rj cn nt (d tlic incuh nt In. re incidi' n-_tl. ^ he 

naiue r<_iii;n(n 115 of tli.a of one of t e deities horn from the jict itical.o ^ 
of ilie pcison of the ere tor I/aii''!:;! aftei his return fiom Jlad.." 

X, Xote 14). 

4. to 7 )io-no-:r<\ See S ct XXXIfT, Xh>te 19. 

5. A intd>e, 

(\ (K'lla-be, so called after tire I'niTirt native place ( -eo Sect. 
CXXXVII, Xote 3, and ^vjct CXVIf, X..'c hg dlu read n- of (hr/A-X’ 
1' ;;iven in all the editions to ihe eh .i.actm-> in the text, uhere we 

•'ll uM expect ^^oto^\oIlX c\plan non of the rca'iOn wliv the 

mine tliu^ written will he found in \'oI. XXXIX, p. 19, of hi^ O ui- 
incntary. 

7 I\<iha-le. Mot<jwon ';uppj^C'> tliat there is here some cc-nupti-an 
of the text, ns no connection can he dl^co^tJled hetween the name ot lliis 
IrJ.a and that (jf the T incc'.s wlio-e pio\y the tnhe I ecaiue. 

8, ^ec ‘^et. t. CW’iI, X'ote 7 - 
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[sKCr. CXL . — K.MPEROR I\-GIVO (PART IV. — lUS AGE AND 
PLACE OF BURLAL) ] 

. The Pleavenly Sovereign’s august years were seventy- 
eight, His august inausjleuni is at Naga-ye near Wega 
in Kafuchi ^ 

I. See S-Ct. CIIIj Note 2 and 3 . 


[sect. CXLI. — EMPEROR JN-GIV5 (PART V. — PRINCE KARU 
LOVES HIS SISTER PRINCESS SO-TOHOSHi) ] 

After the decease of tlie Heavenly Sovereign, it was 
settled that King Kara of Ki-nashi should rule the Sun’s 
succession^ But in the inrerval bcf(')re his accession, he 
debauched his \’ounger sifter the Great Lady of Karu, 
and sang, saying : 

Making rice-fields on the mountain, making 
hidden conduits run on account of the 
mountain’s height ; — to-day indeed [my] 
body easily touches the younger sister 
whom I wooed with a hidden wooing, the 
spouse for wliom I wept with a hidden 
weeping.”" 

This is a Hind-Lifting Song.'^ Again he sang, saying : 

“ The rattle-rattle of the hail against the 
bamboo-grass : — After I shall liave certainly 
slept, what though I be plotted against by 
people ! When I shall have slept delight- 
fully, if there is the disorder of the cut 
IJyJro^^yniin LitJuLnui, let there be dis- 
order, — when I shall have slept a good 
sleep !”^ 

This is a Bust'e TjTting Song.’ 
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1. See Sect. XXXIL Xute 27, Tiic \V(.)rclin^^ of this sentence would 

make it appear that it \s\.5 unly after the Kniperor In-;^iyoX death that 
Kirg Kara was clioscii to sacc-ed hun. iJtit pr-bably King Karu had 
1 een appointed Ile.r Apparent ‘^^'■iring iiis father’s life time, as 

is indeed expressly -ta’ed m the Chronicle-^/’ and is implied in later 
passages of this work; an! what olt author meant to say was: “It was 
settled that King Karu sIkjuM rule the “Empire after the founci Sover- 
eign’s d,c ase,” etc. 

2. 1 he meani’.g of the rung is: “The sister, the ni’stixss, ‘wl om 
I wooed with ^ucU ditficiilty, is now easily mine.’' — The tu'st phrase, 
dowm to “mountain’s keiglit,’’ s but a '■‘Er^bce ’ to tl.e poem pr^'perly 

called, servii'g to introduce by a j2t-de-?not3 the \\^')^<\ shifa-dohi^ wh.cli 
means rot «uily “ liidtlon ci^ndiut,’’ 1 ut “ hidden wouiiig.” At the sania 
tunc the implied eom[arion of the p -et’s .scored 1 ve of ore "‘o d fhcii’t 
to obtain as hs own sister, to tlic course of the water in hidden condu ts 
wdiich is carried up the iroimta n’s side to irrigate a fielel j){.rched in a 
spot almo‘-t inaccessible, is by no means devoid of aptncss. The w’ord 
“ uunintain ’ {yanin') is m the oiiginal preceded by the IhllowAVi rd 
asfuniki (or a^nibikA )io, w’hosc signiticat on is ob-^cure and much disputt'd. 

3 - I w 1 itten photm tic dly]. The interpretation of the teiiu 

her, adopted is tliat which lias tlie .^anct on of IMotowori and INlurilie. 

Ih \ explain it to '>ignify that the vo ,c rose gradual!} towards tlu hitter 
part ot the bong. 

g. .Vs in the case of the pieccding f'Ong, the first phr. sc is but a 
Preface, wh’ch ])lays on the Coincidence in sound Ifctw'cen th‘ w^rds 
tadii'dasin^ “rattling,’ and fa:>Ji2ka, “ certainlv,” i.e, “ rndisturbedl} . ’ 
The signification of ilie song prop ,r is : “If I .shall Init have gratfixl my 
pa-'-jimi, w'hat care I however men mav [d<Jt agaiir-'t me ? If I ea 1 but 
prc'-s ni} beloved to my bosom, let all things go tt) r. ck an<l lU n, like 
the llydropyritni I'Xlifolhtm, a grass which, when cut, falls into disoid- 1 ! ’’ 
— ^‘f th- sentii.cut -f the Song, the less sdd the better; but viewed 
inp>y f:<>m a li'erary point cif view’, it ccitainly one o the iiio'^t 
fasemat ng liUle production', of the early Jajune-ie n U'-e, and the 1 teial 
r.iulenng of it in'o K',gli-,h doe-> it w’ dul injuslice, Munbe lightly 1 ejects 
MMitnvon.', pinp'(.sal t<j divide the poem in two after tie worcK hito 
biJ^ayn ta w,7, plotted against by people.’’ Knri-homo n.\ “<f ih-' 
Jlydropynun tatifthuoiy is a Pil ow-VVord. 

5. lloiaburi }io a^e-utd. The commentators have nothing inoie 
t nci^e to tell ls caucerning the expression - L fti ig-Sung ’’ thin that - it 
le cTs to the Idling of the voic,‘ m singing,” 
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[iSECr. CXLIL — EMPEROI^ IX-GlYu (PART VI. — WAR BETWEEN 
PRINCE RARE AND PRINCE ANAHO).] 

Therefore all tlie officialb^ and likewise the people of 
the Empire turned against the Heir Apparent Karu, and 
towards the August Child Anaho. Then the Heir Ap- 
parent Karu, being alarmed, fled into the house of tlie 
Grandee the Noble Oho-mahe \Vo-mahe/ and made a 
provision of implements of war. arrows mcide at this 29S 

time'* were piovided w tli copper ariuu -iiwides ; so those arrows are 
called ity the name of Kara arrows.) PrinCC Aliaho likewise 
made implements of war. ('I he arrow::, made by th s Prince weie 
ju>t the arrows cf ihe present tiaw:-’ tliey are called Anaho arrows) 

Thereupon Anaho raised an army, and beleaguered the 
liouse of the noble Oho-mahe Wo-mahe. Then, when 
lie reached the gate, ice-rain'‘ was falling. So lie 

sang, saying : 

Come thus under cover of the metal gate 
of the Noble Oho-malie Wo-mahe ! We 
will stand till the rain stu[‘S 

TliCn the Noble Oho-mahe came singing lifting his 
hands, sti iking liis knees, dancing, and waving his arms. 
The Song said : 

“ The courtiers are tumultuous, [^d)*ing] that 
the small bell of the garter of the courtiers 
has fallen off. Country-people, too, be- 
wa re ! ’ ’ " 

This Song is of a Courtier’s Style." Singing thus, he ^99 
came near and said : “ August Cliild of our Heavenly 

Sovereign ! Come not with arms against the King thine 
elder brother. If tlv: u .^houldst come against him with 
arms, people will surely laugh. T’" will secure him and 
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present him to thee/'^^ Ihen Prince Anaiu) disbanded 
his troops and went away. So tlie Xoble Olio-niahe 
Wo-mahe secured Prince Karu, and led him fuith, and 
presented him [to Prince Anaho]. The captiv^e Prince 
sang, saying : 

Maiden of heaven-soaring Kara ! if thou cry 
violently, people will knew. Cry quietly 
like the doves on IMount Hasa.”^” 

Again he sang : 

Maiden of heaven-soaring Karu ! Come and 
sleep, and [then] pass on, oh maiden of 
Karu 


1. See S.ct. CXII, Xole 4. 

2. Oho- make Jl^o-wcihd ^itkiine iio vnii (i,ccunllng to the eld rcaJii g 

Oho-saki etc.). Motowori coiisidets tin •5 double name to denote 

two brothers, the \\ords oho and zoo (“great” and small ”) naturally 
lending themselves to the interpretation of elder ” and “younger. 
Moribe, on the contrajy, thinks that there was Imt one, and is su[)poitcl 
both by the authority of the “Chronicles of J.ij)an ” and by the fact 
that, except m the “Chronicles of Old Matters of Former Ages,” wliich 
IS believed to be a forgery, no scc<>nd ijrutlier is anywhere mentioned. 
He explains the use of the douide name in the pi use text as having crept 
in through tile influence of the t».xt of the following Song (see Note ; 
below). This seeing to the trandalor the belter \ie\v. 

3. /<?., “on this occasion.'’ 

4. There is here an evi lent Coiiupt on of the text, and Motowori 
aptly conjectures tlut arro\v-/’c</</>, or, a^ they are edit’d in Jaiane^e, 
£,TTO\v~/o/n/s, arc intended. JIc a ids tluU up tdi then arrcwvdicads h id 
al'.va)s litxn male of iroa. 

5. The aiUlu T.'i style is here latiiei at f.uilt ; for lie apparendy 
Mislus to say that the arrow- employed 1 )/ Frit ce Analio wore tho 0 
winch lia^i been u-;cd i;i an^^itiit liiiie» and were still tfie mov-t univer.^ally 
employed — tl.at, in fact, they were the u^iial st > le of eiruw in contradis- 
tinction to those of Fr iice Karu’s mvetition, 

e. bee beet. LXXXVHf, Xote 5. 
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7, '1 he p' noc, in tills S''ng, Lids iiis tre^tpi follow l.i' cxamjile, 

anJ ta'^e refa^e from the ra n un^ler cover of the gate of Oho-niahe’s 
house. Such, at least, is the actual sense of the MorJs used; !>ut 
Jvlotowon sees in them nulhing Icss than a slightly ve'le 1 exlnjrtatioii to 
his follow eiS to attack the casilo, while MoiiL:, on the other hand, 
think') tli.y were meant tj convey to Oho-mahe u. Idnt of Ins presence, 
and enahle tlie beleag 'ored prinee, fur whom (as bong his elder brother) 
Prince duiaho retalne 1 a gieai aiT ction and respect, to devko some method 
ot escape. This sccm^ extremely fer- "etched. — The word metal 
probably refers only to the fastenings of the gate, and not to its w'hole 
structure. 

S. The exact purport and appkcat.on of thi' ^ong is dispute 1 , but 
this much seems clear : that tlie coniposer of it seeks to q dot both the 
besieging army (out of politeness calLd court i-..rs), and tiie peasants who 
had jjined the fray, by making light of the whole occurrence, which he 
Compar^^s to so trival an accident as the falling of a bell from a man’s 
“garter” or “leggings.” dhe custom of orn'incnting tlii.s article of 
dress with a sinall bell is, liowever, nut mciUioncd elsewhere. Tlie word 
yiiniey which cjncludes t' e Sung and is licre rendcicd “bcwaic,” i^, 
identuied by Mo ow*ori and IMuriLe with the Imperative of the ^Tlb //auv, 
“ to avoid,” “to shun,” ‘‘nut to do,” 

9. Miya-htio-lnyt. dins is one of the casts whhli lend suppert to 
Moto won’s view that the names of the s** called styles of ^''•jngs are 
derived Iron iheir initial w'oids. 

10. Written with the humble char.icter “senant.” 

11. The word used m the text, here and aUo in tlie next sentence, 
is that wliich properly denotes the p. ‘'Onliiig of tribale. 

12. Another reading gives th’s sense: 

“As, if the maitL'ii of he iveii-soaring Karu cried 
V olently, people wouhl hnowg ''he cues quietly 
like tlm dove-' on M iint Ila^a.*’ 

According to this reading, the p^ei simply explains the leason of tl.c 
i:ndcmur.strali\ei.Cs3 of Iin m.sticss's grief; acceirilmg t ') that m the te t, 
lie imph-res her not to weep h-o pa'-'ionately . — .bfiiJayiu or 
r.r, “ hvaven-soai ng,” ,s the PjlIowA\or,l fur Karu, aj'pl’cd to it puu- 
mnglv uii cco amt of it- sim.larity in -ound to the worn! hr;-/, “a wild- 
gou e,'’ w' lull well d^-er\es the e^ntliel “heaven-soaring.” Of Me-imt 
IJasa no in lug I'j known, 
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I V I Li if I'J 

pr«»\ 0 ' ’l-Lr t.> :hj trai*-l 1 ii.Ji I, tl- " ' -i”!] < >a ' UiaKlcn 

of Kami O' i!'0 vii J v* Ki n;j I>uL < iic.', l-c ure n’-y inipen nn;^ 

laiiiLliM'iC.it ren km it liu.l f i i:> t.< lac L a^aiii/’ .MuLD’.wri claio-ea I'’ 
inieijj-Lt V as a craM- < f A'ri-k, h.ijd u_', ‘ aiid ' 2 cs in lk3 
”'i\UJl Ml t < {]'C iva (l.ii to co’.'i, '] ; Lily a-^ not to attract oi’^ervation ■ 

lU: tiiii-I Vioid. iiaidlikl -MiMiki,." r.'.-c o -/ , propcil.v a 1 ImjI 

1 .it l.MC L'^d ill a r a- -• y.r ' \ “I ’ ipi(>p-i‘> 

‘•w:**', «. coaLoiioy is oi lIio moLmi ‘ oil. .piial Dialca. ^ 

1 “ li(.a\c> 'O iMij^ '•’.c I riwOc ii’i;^ .n ‘t^. 


ro [/kcr. CMdlk — kMIkk 'i; IXM^r.O (I 'ALP \il. — kkVilL UI 
PitlNkL K\iir AND ri.iXi );IomIlI ) ] 

Sd riiiicc Kiiii was lj:tni4io4 t > liic hot watois v\ 
]\x>7 A;^aiii u ]h_ii abt.iit in be l^'ira^ltcd, Ijo san;^' - 
“Tin: h;a\’cri-S'jai ing- bin!'-', Vjo, arc indeed 
mwsciigci^. A\di.ji] l]aai licarc.^t tlic \'<'\cc 
<4 tltc craiyj, a-d: in\' iKiinc.’’" 

Tiic^c Ib.rcc b'-ng^ aie of a llcaveiwSuai ing bl\’ls-b 
Again lie sang, .paying : 

If they baid-n the (Iicat Tajid to an i-^land, 
lie V. i!l indeed make the leiiiaining return 
vcAToge. lAwaie of iny mat! Mat indeed 
in waiab^ — iw\vare cf my sp->ii^e!’'^ 

A'l Tliis Sung is (A a baili}' Lowered Rtr^lic bl>de ’ 
(Jiieen Si-tuiiu.-hi [)re sealed a Sung {to him]. 1 hat 
Sung said . 

“ Lei iio-l 111 )' Let tixad un the o}\ster-sheIls 
<.d' the bio'ie uf aXliine widi its summer 
lieibs ! ha-:, t]i.,re [aflei] l’a\'ing made 

clear 1” ' 
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So w hen afterwards a^ain, bein^ unable to restrain her 
love, she went after hiiVi, she s'^.nc:;, sa\dn^ : 

Th\' ^oing has become hmg past I will go, 
oh ! to meet thee. \\\iit ! I cannejt wait.’' 

(Wliat ]i(-rc called w [whu i^] new 

[known I)}" the naaie of] Ai^Ov/ec-M” 

So when in her pursuit she reached [the pdace where 
prince Karu was, he, wlio had been] pensiv’ely waiting, 
sang, saying : 

Alas ! belov'ed s[}0use, win) setlledst the 
whereabouts of our grave, setting up flags 
in tlic great \'a!e, setting up fl in the 
little vale of llatsuse the Itidden castle! 

Alas! beloved speaise, wdu>m I see after 
[our many troubles], prostiate like a 
bowg standing like an benv !” " 

Again he sang, saying : 

“ Driving sacred piles in the upper reach, 
driving true piles in the lowAr reach of the 
river of secluded Hatsuse, and hanging on 
the sacrificial piles a mirror, hanging on 
the true [dies true jewA'ls : — if they said 
that the younger sister whom I love like a 
true jcuxd, that tlie spouse wdioin I love 
like a mirror wwwc [there], I would go 
home, I w’ould long for m\' country.* 

Having thus sung, they fortluvith killed themselves 
together^'' So the'^e two songs are Reading Songs 


I. r.jr lyo 

see Sect \ , P < >’e 4. 

Its h t "pihug are t (ten inenlKj'cd 

in early doc e men i 

s. id' hie 

th' 111 w I'l a p’aoe nou calPd 




2 . lli'j iiica’ 

ling of this Si-ng ; 

"I gu ubere p icliance no niec- 

s •' 1 I rcacli 

in:. Ik.l lliou iru^t 

.."k tuhiigs me Picn ilj_ ] i g “ 
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j. -Una da-, 11} i. Ih:; title ■''.cni' to be from ihe inji'il 

I ord ( f tlic'^e three 

_ 4 - The nieanin- of lU’s Sonj v.em= t , ti c li.in-’aior lo ! e • Kven 

It they dare lo baiiidi ire nor-, I .s] all i-oiiie day return aynin. Uesj ecl 
n.y mat during my absence. Mat, m.deed ! It is my wife th.at iiuM be 
R=[)ectei.-’ The commentators consMer the c ndud ng vords to be .1 
command addressid lo the w-.fe, an 1 interpret the phmse to mean, My 
1- ij.e, bew„r. . L..t surely tin, make-> le^s t^ool sense, and moreoeer 
■mU to suit the exactly par.alkl passage in the first Song of hect. CXXV. 
by the words “Great Lord” the princely p...t iLnotos h.m-eIf,-pcrhai)S 
w.t 1 a touch of anger at the indigirty t.> wh.cJi lie is siilijecicd. The 
di/liciiU expression />rim-rrw.?;-f is iicre, in a-cordance with MoribeX vic«> 
rendered |,y tlie words “remain iig voyage," i.e , ■•the voyage homew.ard,” 
which IS that part of a vo;, age t’.iat may be said to remain over for an 
outMard.I.oimd vessel when she Ins re:, died her d.stinatbon. Motonorrs 
Ummentary, Vol. XXXfX, pp 50 51, shot.id I.e conmlled for older views 
O. the meaning of the term. Tlie exp e=s;on “beware of my mat” re- 
that in ear.j dny.s line cut. re floor of a Japanese room was not 
matted accordtng to the medern custom, li„, th.at ea.h indivi.hu! lud 1, s 
own mat on to sh and -Idt-t^ r' ^ 

, care wab a.wav'^ taken nut to 

Cle.ile another s m t, dv;/’. an d. gy f.oni the •■Collection of a Mvnad 

-caves translated by the present writer ,n h.s “ Cla steal Poetry oi the 
Japanese/' p. 79. ^ 

5. Uhna-buri no kata-oroshi. I ik > mnu , r 1 p . , .• 

. . - uf the nain b jif stvics of Son"*?, 

this one is extremejt ol-cino 1 

^ ' • -u C'»m;-ncniators siippobc that one part 

was sung m a lower voice than the re-t 7',r . 

r tney are merely idiie^sini?. 

C acta! words of the s mg sign! y i 

c VC "ithTi ' ""T of Ahine .ha. h. 

V c ' • <ln.wa.” t-lhi, is 

ivticli u S iiitcrpretaiiun of th u.inl r/. / . 

> the }) <^f rn /] c*, ‘^Inving made cLcir," and 

tiic h.st m the prc.^eiit \vr.tei\ on nirr-i - th.i. 

■u. it a recommendation to the cvibM ' commentators .see 

dthcr side.) 'I'he word .L:,/,;, calls “’r 

Old r that the full ,iiip„a cL tlij n ’c 

-I'pl ,0 II,, ''‘I'...’* ...i s lh:r,f,He 

Is doul tful if it be the name ‘r ““ S'"ni«cr grass. L.de.d it 

/.am m.ay „bo l e taheii sim,,],. ‘ f // word luitsu- 

S>at of the Song i. ,n , /se ‘ ord for Ahine.— 'llie total 

t’* giiaid hmi^ctf MM ;:zA 
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7. The meaiiiiij^ o{ tins is : •' It 1 =; holing ^ince iliy departure. 
I can wait no longer, hut will go ..nd meet thee.” — Ihe Wrb ‘‘to meet” 
[nnikahe] i" 111 the oiigiiial p ecoded by the Pillow -^Vord 1 fTWir-Zf?./;.'/, 
\vhich forms tlie sul j.ct <-•!' the riuie a^p.nded to the poem by the com- 
piler. Tlie commentators are n.jt agreed as to the precise nature of the 
instrument intended; hut It seems to have I)C>.n some kind of axe. The 
cause o^ its use as a Pillow-Word for ‘‘meeting” is equally di^put d. It 
only occurs wiitten phonetically. Th.e term by whch it is ex- 
plained in the text, is there written which dncs not help us much 

towa.ds understanding wdiat is m:a-U t<j be des'gnated. 

S. ?o obscure is this Song in the original, that Motowori confesses 
himself un tble to make any sense of it. The translator has adopted 
Moribe’s interpreta' ion, according to which the gist of it is tills : “Alas! 
my dear wife, who w'ast so w’ Ihng to he for ever united to me that thou 
didst even lix on the '^pot in the fiiroreal vale of Ilatsuse w'here we 
should one day be buried together ! Alas fur thee, wdiom at last I now’ 
see again ” — In order to arrive at this meaning, Monbe is obliged to 
prove more or less satisfactoiily that tlie thrice repeated W’ord tou sigiThes 
“ vale ” or iiioiintaiii-rold ” the ti'bt two times that it occurs, and “grave ” 
the thiid, and that Iwnoniii no hatstt:>e^ usually interpreted as secluded 
‘ Ilatsuse,” means “the liiddcn castle,” the “ final place, ?>., “the tomb.” 
It IS aP ' necessary to suppose, w iihout aelliority, tliat the flags mention- 
ed by tlie poet are nwant for funeral ilags, and that the wt^’-ds “pn^-.tiate 
hke a tsuki how,” etc., which, according to the laws eP Japanese coii- 
stuciion, pieccile instead of hdlowiig the plira-e “ akib I beloved 
spouse,” etc., are l)ut a Preface f(»r the latter. — It will be seen that tlie 
f-imdatioii on which Mon' e’s interpretation rc-t> is sligtit, and that 
Mrdowi ri wa-? bcarccly to be blamed for pronouncing the ^oag incompre- 
hensible. At the ‘•aiue time tiie translator has thought it better, by 
following Moiibe, to give uev.'u trandaPon of it than to leave the pr.s^a.e 
blank. \\ ith tiu.'' warning, t1ij stiukiit imy .'^earch for other possible 
meanings if he pka-eb — Ila'-’se i> a 'till eM'-teiU and cehbratel pbici 
among tlie uioiiniains of Wi'oat e d lie ctym'dogy tP c name, iml 
we accept MoiibcP uenti-’Utd al'.'vc, I,-, o^ sene. It now u^u dly 
pronounced ILre. 1 he /nvh n "aid to le ahmot 11 d 't i gu!>]ia' le fr m 
tlie kt'voki tiee i/u" /!■.?:/!. d Ju a'-.n'' ‘=cLn> to i'e the 
k-uvn/ffri, 1 ut - me bi 1 -.ve it to le the dierry-tic . 

9. Tie fi '-t h If « f thi> >o'ig il wn to the Wv-rls “lunging on tl.e 
true piles title jewels” is a Pre'ace lor uliat loiluw-. ihe s'gi i'. cat 011 
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of the rest is: “If my tharly 1 n'ed sIster-wife were still nt IlatsU'.e in 
inmate, I \vo'4d lly to licr either in thought or dceel; but no.v that 
'^he lies t< Ilowed ree uU > ex/e, tliC lend of exile i-^ good croii^jh.’ 
— M'-rdc, V, Ii le all'j Mug ihe ilr>'t li.df of the Song to he a I’r.'jace for 
the c n’eiuls tliat it aho should be credited with a S’gniheation 

bearing on the subject-matter of the main pait of ti.e Song. He supposes, 
namely, the rcdigmus Ceremony, whatLver it w’as, o' driving pi'es into the 
bed or bank uf tlie uvor atxd of decorat ng them willt beads and a 
muror, to have be.n one re:dly ]:)eif«;rm:d by Trincess Sodolio hi to 
Com; as ' her lover’s rotuin. In the tra. :il toi's O])mion, it is more elegan 
and more in accord nee with Aichaic u-age to touchier the Preface as 
hi\iiig no special sign licanc- or cinnictim (otherwise than verbal) with 
the icst (f tile pen, i he word i kiihi or rendered '--acrcvl 

])ile-, ’ occa^^i ii'i some difucalty ; for it is not certain wliether iVlotowori 
Is light in givmg to the initial syllable i the meaning of “sacred.’^ Ir 
may he sim[>ly w^liat lias been term _d an “O mineiual Prefix,” devoid of 
meaning. Motowori how^ever points cnit tlvat thi-, u^age uf it is rcstiict.d 
to \'crb5, and does lUit occur with Substantives. Komenku ;;a, the Pilhw- 
^^urd for llat-'ii-e, is r(.ndLred by “sccluhid” in acco dance wi U 
Maluciii,-, Usuady accepted derivation form k\v?ir? “retired land.’ 

Mor be, mdw ii bstaiulr g wbat lie lum sa.d lu hu cxtgi,^!-! of the preced ng 
poem (Xote S', is wdbng to a’Lsw' tbad thougli perliniis not its original, 
tirs was comnion, meaning even in ancient times. 

lo. /it’., connnitted su.cifle tc/gctlier. 

ih 1 his ext)ie''Si n is interpreted to mean that these Song’^ wete 
lecilcd in mo- n-one, as o..e wuuld icad a 1 o ik or tell a t.lx 


[sr.cr eXLU', — PMrKKOJ< .VX-Ko (part i. — he slays 
king ghg-kesaka) ] 

Tile august cliikP Auaho dwelt at tlie palace of Anaho 
at Isonokanii,- and ruled the Empire. The Ifeavenly 
So\(.ieig[n swnt the (.juindee of Ne," aticestor of the Gran- 
flees of Sakamoto, to the residence of King Oho-kusaka, on 
behalt of his younger brother Prince Oho-hatsiise to coni- 
nuind titus. I wish Ihine Augiistness’s younger vsist 
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Queen Waka-kusaka to wed Prince Oho-hatsuse. So do 
thou present Then 0!io-kus:ika did obeisance 

four times, and said: “ Owiir^' to a supposition that there 
might be some sucli Great Commands, I have kept her 
always indoors.^ Vv'ith reverence'’ will I respectfully offer 
her according to the Great Commands. ” Nevertlicless, 
thinking it disrespectful [merel)^] to send a message/ lie 
forthwith, as a ceremonial gifC from liis younger sister, 
made [the Grandee of Xe] talvC a push wood jewel head- 
dress" to present [to the Heavenly Sovereign]. The 
Grandee of Xe forthwith stole the jewel headdiess meant 
as a ceremonial gift, and slandered King Oho-kusaka, say- 
ing : “ King Oho-kus:dca would not receive the Imperial 
Commands, but said : “ Aii sorer mea fiet ejusdem stirpis 
[viri] inferior storea?’^'' and, grasping the hilt of his cross- 
sword,’’ was angry/' So the Heavenly Sovereign, having 
in his great anger slain King Oho-kusalca, took that 
King’s chief wife Xagata-no-oho-iratsume/" and made her 
Empress. 


1. /(? , i'lni.e. Til t we iiii'l tic 0-' ..August- 

ncs=/' as iho title ly \\iiich t:ic .5 ratn'i' acU ai the loaiu-vn- 

cc.i\t.iU A ho rc jTn. 

2 . Sv-C Sect. M'tc I'*. 

3. .'vj /i.‘ 0 >.i. a c tyn'.vlc*gy ol o.^C'.rc. 

4. Literally, as ‘•trihuLc. ' 

V More literally, ”I ]ia\c k\ |jt h^.r \ulJ,uia her i-uL ol 

d-‘-T2.'’ 

6. L /!/ . Si.ct. J.\, X' It, \ .ii I s,ct ,'’v \ Iir. N tc I 

7. Mui \\c>n liv: Ir iray U ai trr-r '''T la the cr 

of thi, clause ta'O 

5. Ih;. tciii. o Iic^v ..(X .. the 3:...tlcrn the name 

Lv wh.ch the i’fc ll;s V. hich cxah'.n^cl at the t me of bctrotlial arc 
ll'-‘ J't- u 1. 
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9 . llic teiiu 'M’/ i, <:\ir:jincU- ol>^cuIc. 

<'^110 0 M( ,t()\v<,ri ^ C( i»ij .Ci urea i'. tiial tlu - pa^h-’Au xl ” was a kind of 
flame by winch tlij jcVvcK ur 1 cad>, '■tiling o.i ai erect of some 

1 ard n.uter al, were h^[)^ finidy aU. \:ii- 1 to iiic leal. iViliaps some 
nrtion of tlie coujure inteial-'ii may be ^'tberetl from tbe plate opp -sUo 
P- 354 of Pad III uf V-J. VIU of 4 lati^'ct ons ” (Mr. f. Conder’s 

taper en ‘-The llis ory of Jap.uc^e Co.lu.iie *4. 

ic. /e. “An s irt-i meri, cujiis t at.o- Impuraor Ain-tokii, bet ll^or 
p..t-‘,idiWhipcratoi;> r ’ — Hnjib biiiKhtt.|,t m, rasl-cua^ cL ip^is Japouicis 
Crcnmeutatoribu' pudor. e'^t, 

1 1 . .>ee Sect. XI.V, Note 5 . 

12 . ^ee beet. CXXXVII, Note 5 . 


) [^pcr, CMA PMPKKOK AX-kA (PAUT If. ilE IS :dLA1X 

PV KIXG MAAXnV \) ] 

Afb-i thi>, the frea\'ciily Sov'ercl;^n, bcin<^ on [hi^] M 
vine conch; was .sleepin- at midday. Then lie spoke to 
his Empress, saying ; “ Is there anytliing on thy mind ?”* 

Sue leplied, sayahig ; “ Being the object of the Heavenly 
So\eicigns generous favour, Avliat can there be on my 
mind?" Hereupon the lunpress’s former child,’ King 
Ala-} owa, who was seven years old that year, happened 
to be just then playing out.side the a])artmcnt; Then 
the Heavenly Sovereign, not Icnowing that the young 
King was playing outside the apartment, spoke to the 
Empiess, saydng : I ha\’c constantly something upon 
Ui} mind, namely [the fear] that thy child King IMa-yowa, 
vhen lie comes to maids estate, mayg on learning that 
1 blew the King his father, requite me with a foul heart.”' 
.eicupmi King iMa-yowd; who had been plajdng outside 
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the apartment, and whose ear had caught these words, 
forthwith watched for the Heavenly Sovereign to be 
auguhtly asleep, and, talking the great sword [that lay] 
by Ids side,*’ forthwith struck off the Heavenly Sovereign’s 
head, and fled into the house of the Grandee Tsuburad 
The Heavenly Sovereign’s august years were fifty-six. 
His august mausoleum is on the mound of Fushimi at 
Sugahara^ 

1. Co///. .Sect. I.XIV, Xute 2. 

2. Literally, ‘-Hast thou to th'nk out ? ” The same 

cou^truction is used in the next sentence. 

3. I her son l>y her former hushand King ( >ho-kusaka. 

4. Liteially, “ he’ox tlu pala:e.’’ The same expression recurs 
further on. The parallel passge in the “ ( ’hmnicles lias ‘-below the 
upper storey," i.e , in the court or garden of a two-storeyed house. With 
the small proportions assumed by Japanese aicliiiecture, co.^ven-ation eo.dd 
well be o\eriieard under the-^e condil ons. 

5. T “ take vengea: ce upon me.’’ 

6. Soil, by the Kjnperor's side. 

7. l\iibiira o//ii. '1 he ctymuhgy of Tsubura is obscure. 

8. I'or Sugahara sje Sect. LXX\, Note i. The Fushimi here 

menti ned, wliich is in Vamato, must nut be confounded with the better 
known Tushinu in Vamashiro. The popular etymology of th s mine (and 
it IS to be found in many books) irac s it to J uCii //:i, “ Ling three,*’ 

in connection with the story of a man who “lay on the mound for three 
years.*’ Probably fitse-DiidzUy “ water laid on,*’ a name jierhaps given 
on account of an a<piciluct or of w’ater-^ ipcs, was the original dcsignUion, 
which lui'^ been corrupted 
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[sect, CXLVI — EMPEROR AX-KO (PART III. — PRINCE 
OflO HATSL’SE SLAYS PRINCES KURO-IilKO AND 
SIIIKO-DIRO).] 

TJicii Prince Oho-hatsusc/ wlio at that time was a lad, 
was forthwith grieved and furious on hearing of this 
event, and went forthwith to liis elder brother King Ku- 
lobiko/' and said : “ They have slain’ the Heavenly 

Sovereign. What shall be done ?” But King Kurobiko 
was not startled, and was of unconcerned heart.'^ There 
upon King Oho-hatsuse reviled his cider brother, saying : 

PTr one thing it being the Heavenly Sovereign, fer 
another thing it being thy brother, how is thy heart 
without concern ?' What ! not startled, but unconcerned 
on hearing that they have slain thine elder bnAher!’ — 
and forthwith he clutched him by the collar, dragged 
him out, drew his sword, and slew him. Again, going 
to his elder brother King Shiro-biko, lie told him the 
circumstances as before. The unconcernedness again was 
like [that shown byj King Kiiro-biko. [So King (^ha- 
hatsusc,] having forthwith clutched him by tlic collar, 
pulled him along, and dug a pit on reaching Woharida/ 
buried him as lie stood,' so that by the lime he had 
been buried up to the loins, both his eyes burst out, and 
he died.^ 

I. ^ee Sect. ( NXX\'ir, X(»tc ii. 

J. See Sect. < XXX\ II. X' to 6. 

V Literally. “ taken.’’ 

4. / trejl^d tke matter wnth inUillerence. 

4. Literally, “Witlioiit if tlie speaker mennt to =ay that 

tile cLad iii.'ii Could a t rely on kiin r*>r \ endear. Cen 

C. In \aiuaj, a'l.e name Sv.eni'. to mean new tillel field.'’ 

7 - W'riUen in the te\t followed ly .>rk The u'her 

rc.idine ^ ^ i- iinteuai L. 
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S. In ouler t) account fur sucli au clVcct fioin so o]ipo-entiy insuf- 
ficient a cau:;e, o\'>lo\\.)ri supposes ti at after the piincc Invl l;ecn nia'Ie 
to '-land up to 'lie licieiit uf h'" lohw 'n 0 e }> t, the latier w>iS filled 
I’V liavu.y stji'.es thr<i',vii i' to U, \\h r^hs Iis ihct and le would 1)0 
CrU'Iicd. 


[sect. CXLVII. — EMPEROR AN-K5 (pART IV. — DEATH OF 
PKIXCE M A- VOW A AND OF THE GRANDEE TSUBURA) J 
Again he raised an army and beleaguered the house 
of the Grandee Tsubura. Then [the other side also] 
raised an army to resist the altaclx/ and the arrows that 
were shot forth were like unto the falling down of the 
[ears of the] reeds.- There up jn King Oho-hatsuse, using 
his sjtear as a staff, peeped in," and said : “ Is perchance 
the maiden, uitli whom I spoke, in this house Then 
ti e Giaiulee Tst,bura, hearing these commands/" came 
forth him self, and ha\’ing t a Icon off the w^capoiis with 
which he was glided, did obeisance eight times, and 
said; “The maiden Princess Kara, whom anon thou 
deignedst to w'oo, is at thy service. Again in addition 
I wall present to thee five granaries. (What are called the 
five ^ranaiics aie uow the gar.leners o" the hve m 11 ges of KaJzurakiP') 

jMeanwhile the reason why she does not come out to 
meet thee in person is that from of old down to the 
picsent time grandees and cliiefs ha\e been known to 
hide in tlie palaces of Kings, but Kings have not yet 
been knoum to Iiide in tlie houses of grandees.' There- 
foie I think that, tlLmgh a vile slave of a grandee" exert- 
ing his utmost stienglh in the fight can scarcely con(|uer, 
Vet must lie die rather tlian desert a Prince wdio, trusting 
in him, has entered into his house.’'^ Having thus 
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308 spoken, lie again took his weapons and went in again to 
fight. Then, their strengtli being exhausted and their 
arrows finished, he said to the Prince : hands are 

wounded, and our arrows likewise are finished. We can- 
not now fight. What shall be done ?'’ The Prince 
replied, saying : If that be so, there is nothing more to 
do. [Do thou] now slay me.’' So [tlie Grandee Tsubura] 
thrust the JPrince to death with his sword, and forthwith 
killed himself by cutting off his own head. 


I. laterally, to w. it and tiglit.” 

The character ‘‘ to come ” (here m accordance with English 
idiom rendoicd by down ”) is supposed to be an error. One conjectural 
emendation of it, viz., would suggest the plentiful hlling of the 
dowers of the reeds, 

3. , he lifted himself on tiptoe by leaning on his spear, so as to 
be able to jieep in. 

4. The maiden tluis suddenly introduced into the story is Tsubura’s 
daUj^hter Kara, ’\^hom it must be suppo cd thittbe Prince had [re\ioacly 
been Wooing. 

5. Or ratlier, “ imperial words.’’ 1 he appliedio’ of the characters 

SuSi' words of one who was not yet actually i mpero: is curious. 

6 f.e., the places whcie the live gruiarics originally were are now 

the live villages mbaiuted by the men w'ho cultivate the Tmpeiiil gardens. 
Tor Kadziiraki see 'tect. L\', Note i. 

7. Or we may, follownng Molo>\ori\ proposal, take tlie cliaiacter g 
in this clause in its ^light^} (btferent acceptation of ‘‘ suifject,’’ wli oh 
better suits t’le sense. Tim partly phonelic wording of the next sentence 

diows how tlie winter was perplexed by the double usj of 

the term. 

8. Q.d., in C' niparis n with a prince of tlie Imperial family, even a 
grandee w'as but a vie bla\e. 

9. '1 he eliarcter in the origmal of this passage 

corrupt. Put the -eu'e rema n-j elcar, and it is :?c.ircely wordi while 
looking ab ut for a probable ciueivlatnui. Moto\>ori hui no bali'^t-Cto y 
pri )p( s 4 '() make, 

10. d he humble character “seivant’’ is here used for the Fiis 
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Persoral Pronoun. The expression licre literally rendered 

‘Mny hands are all wounded,” ve y cur.oii^. Motowori reads it 
ohimi^ i.e., ‘‘I have received (or surtered from) hurtful liands,” and com- 
pares two somewhat siinhar expressions found in Sect. XITV (see Note 
33 to that Sect.). The tianslator may however point cut that the 

similarity is much nujro apparent in Motowonh'i kana readiny; than it is 
in the Chinese text itself. May not the sense the present passage 

rather be: ‘‘All our men are wuundLd?” fur the word te (^) “hand/’ 
IS frequently used m Jaj’anesc, — in compound'5 at le st, — in the sense cf 
“man,” somewhat as it i^ in Ifn^hsh naval, mining, and olher technical 
parlance. 


[sect. CXIA’III. — EMPEROR AX-k 5 (PARf V. — PRINXE 
OHO-IIAT^USE SE.\V3 PRINCE OSHIHA) ] 

After this Karu-fiikuro/ ancestor of the Dukes of 
Yaina of Sasaki in Afuniip said [to King Oho-hatsiise] : 

“ At KuttC [and ?J on the moor of Ka}’a at Wata in 
Afunii, boars and deer are abundant. Their legs as they 
stand are like a moor [covered] with zcog'i f the horns 
they point up are like withered trees.” At this time 
time [King Oho-hatsiise], taking with him King Ichi-no- 
be-no-oshiha,made a pr^ egress to ^Vfuini, and on reaching 
this moor, each of them built a separate temporary pal- 
ace to lodge in. Then next morning, before the sun had 
risen. King Oshiha with a o*anquil heart rode along on 
his august horse, and, reaching and standing beside King 
Olio-liatsuse’s tcm[)orar\’ Palace, said to King Oho- 
hatsusc’s attendants: “Is he not awake yet? He must 309 
be told quickly [lint I am come]. It is already day- 
light."’ He must coiuc to the luinting-ground,” — and 
forthwith urging his horse, he went forth. Then the 
people who served the august person of King Oho-hatsuse 
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said : As [King Oshiha] is a violeat-spoken'^ Prince, 

tlio'i shouldst be on thy guard, and likewise it were 
well to arm thine august person/' Forthwith he put on 
armour underneath his clothes, took and girded on him 
his bow and arrows, rode off on horseback, and in a 
sudden inteiwal setting his horse by the side [of tlie 
other King's], took out an arrow, sliot King Oshiha 
down, forthwith moreover cut his body [to pieces], put 
[them] into a horse’s mang^ r, and buried them level 
with the eaith. 

1. Th s naaie lias the curidi' signification of “ Korean (or Chinese) 
bag.” 

2. A/iifiii HO Sasaki no yanm no kimi. Conf. Sect. LXIX, Xote 46. 

3. Hu's and the following n.iincs are altogether obscure, neither is 
it evident ^^hcther two places are meant, or onlv one. 'I he present 
passage reads a« if two were intendel, but a little further down the 
author ^L-enis to he speaking of but one. 

4‘ k He J/eJysan^iH eseitleninoi. 

lyilerally, “ tiie night lias aliealy tmi-^licd dawning.” 

(*. M* t( )Wori endeas ours, not vciv succes'^fully, to explain the use of 
tliis e]j.thet by rriii.e riho-IIat'Use's attendant-. As the sequel sh'0\s, 
the violenc, \\a^ all on tiie other siiie. 


[.^HCT. CXLIX. — EMPF.KOR AX*Ko (P.VRT \d. — ridGilT OK 
PRINCES OIIOKE AM) WOKEj]. 

ITcreiipon King Ichi-no-be's children^ King Ohoke and 
King Woke (two De tie^), liaving hcaid of this affray, lied 
a\\a\u So when they readied Karibawi- in Yamashiro and 
were eating their august provisions, an old man with a 
tattooed face came and seized the provisions. Then the 
two Kings said : ‘WVe do not grudge the provisions. But 
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who art thou?” He replied, sayin^- : '‘I am a boar-herd 
in Yamashiro.” So they fled across the River Kusuba,*' 
reached the land of Ifarima/ entered the Iioiise of a 
native of tliat country named Shi/himu/‘ hid their [)eisons, 
and worked as grooms and co^v-hcrds. 


1. Lucnilly prince^ ” (-F. ?P)- "J'Ftlr nauiC'; aj^ipate itly signify 
l>ig basket*’ au.l "-little ba-^ket.” 

2 . Kikami ill later tunc?> as Kaniha anti Kabaw i. 'J lie name signille^ 
(if the characters v/itli ^^hicll it is wiiUcii ina} lie iLlIeh (‘in ‘■lie well 
wlicie the leaves were c it.” 

3. S.e Sec-. LW'I, Note Ip. 

4 . I'ce Sect. LX, Note Ip. 

5. Oi Slii/liimi. rro;jerly the name nl .1 \ilLme. it !'• hei»- use<l 
the iiainc t.f a nuin. Fhe et/niclogv is «>l>:<^uic. 


[sect. cl. — EMPEROR YLI-RIVAKU {l, — GENEALOGIES).] 

His Augustness Oho-hatsiisc-no-waka-take dwelt in 
the palace of Asakura at Hatsiise,^ and ruled the Empire. 
The Heavenl}' Sovereign wedded Oueen WAke-kusaka-be, 
younger sister of King Oho-kusaka (no clnblren). Again lie 
wedded Tiinccss Karu, daughter of the Grandee Tsubura, 
and l)Cgot august children : His Augustness Shiraka ; 
next his younger sister Her Augustiicss Princess Walca- 
taraslii gwo ixitieb). 


I. lor HatsU'e ^ce S-Ct. (.'XIJII, Note >. ^e\mra! A.-akuiTS ar," 
named hi the of tliC'C Rec.rJs 1 hat I'cr., 

\ ainato. Tlie name -'Cen.s to mean -* im.* nmg tn-L ho '-'e.’ 


naiiKd 15 'll 
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[SECr. ClI. — EMPEROK VLl-RlVAKC (PART 
II. — VARIOU:^ deeds). J 

So the Sliiraha Claih was established as the august 
proxy of Prince Shiraka, /-Xgaiii tlie Hatsuse-Clan- 
Retainer^' were established. At this time tliere came 
over people from Kure. Again the Kahaso Retainei^' 
wei^e established. These people from Kure^ were lodged’ 
at Kure-hara. So the place was called by the name of 
Ku re-ha ra.’’ 


1. 

2. no toutire. This ( an c .licit after the reigning 

Ktnpenjr. Remember that ihc wonl Retaiiims i:> licre a ^‘gentile 
nail c.” 

3 . Kahase no toneri. Kaha-se sigiiillcs riv r-reach/’ anJ the 
r'hruntcles,’’ under dale of tlie elcveiith vear of this reign, tell a story 

of the a[>pcaiance of a \\hite cormoiaiil to cojniiicmorate whieli this 
family w.is c'^t^djli'^hed. CcjnroraiU-, it w II h-e icmembeied ^\ere used 
for catching fish in rl\cr:> liciice the a^^propi latmicas of the n.mic be- 
stowed on tile family in qucAion. 

4. d he iiamc given hy tlie c'.arlv' [apanc^e to \Vu OiJ. ancient state 
in Eastern China to tlie Siailli of the \'ang. i/o K ver. In Japanese it 
ho’.vever, like other nam.s o' p^nio is of ( hi.ia, <dtcn djnotes the whole 
of that coimtry m a somewhat v gue matiner. 'I’hc derivation the word 

i-s ob'Ci re, d'he nU'St accept. ible prop sition is tiial wliich would 
see in it a corruption of the ongiu.d ('hiiu^j term of which (to i'^ 

the b nico-japane^e pionunciation. i ut what of tlie secoiid s . llablahle /"f’ ^ 

5 . The p'n.ise ^ 7 ^ in ihi^ pl.i:e u^ <1 ha “ lodged." 

6 . /.e, Kiire Moor, It is in Yamafi;. \ccoiding to the “ Chroni- 

cl-s," the former namz of the place had i»cen Jlnnokitouioiii. 
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[sect CLII. EMPEROR VU-RIV.'vKU (PAUL' III. — THE ROOF 

OF THE HOUSE OF THE OREM' DEPARTMEHrAE 
LORD OF .HIIKL 

In the beginning, when the Eniprc.s-.‘ dwelt at KiK^aka,' 
[the Ileav^cnly Sovereign] made a progress into Kafuchi 
by way of the Tadag-'tye’ road at Kusaka. Then, on 
climbing to the top of the nioiintain and gazing on the 
interior of tlic count r\', [he perceived that] there was a 
house built with a raised roof-frame.^ The IIea\^enly 
Sovereign .sent to ask [concerning] tliat house, saying: 

Whose roof with a laised frame is that ?” The answer 
was : “ It is the house of the great Departmental Lord 
of Siiikd/''’ Then the Heavenly Sovereign said : What ! 
a slave builds his own liouse in imitation of the august 
abode of the HeavenK" Sovereign!’’ — and furthwith he 
sent men to burn the liouse [dowm], v. hen the Great 
Departmental Lord, with trembling and dread, bowed his 
head/‘ saying : “being a slave, I like a slave did not 
understand, and have built overmucli. I am in great 
dread.’’* Sj tlie thing tliat lie pres^.nted as an august 
offering [in token] of his c:itreat\^ was a white dog 
clothed in cloth, ^ and with a I ch liimg [round its neck]; 
and he made a kinsman of his own, named Koshihaki," 
lead it by a stiing and pix^^ent it [to the Heavenly 
Sovereign]. So the ILawnly Sovereign ordered them 
to desist from burning [the hoiue]. 



So SlCi. H I’ - 1 iUCiA tluit 

in KnAiclii. 

3. ' .'ni . av i ’• Sj tr -W' ij... F.ing a 

bliurt Cia ' 

4. 'll'c . 1 -nd\ . t' r.’ . - , ' fj h 'S ,(v> fp* hi dl 'v\luoh 1. 

r-iS. . 'll., |ro[>ejly 
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A'a/simc-^i ia the n.iuie o' the upiJeriiiO-t porii-*’! of ilie rc<h in 

niodern bnintu temple::, rnd nppvirently in i nci^nt l:illL^ hi lioii'c^> 
that were net tiev >te I to : iirp' >-e'. 7 iie diiticuity I5 not witli 

the scn::e, hut with llio dertval.c 1 o' ihe u^ ui {I’fsa:- I'hdlowi’ ^ die 
eharacters with which it i" 1 Lie umI el'Lwh.re wiiltLn, Mutuwon see^ m 
It a reTerence to tlic .-hape c.f t’ e hloch;, <>( wooJ rc^.mMing ‘‘dried 
1 whie]i 1-3 lh_‘ lu- d.iii ■'.^loUtatioii fd kdotreo. l>ut Muribe. m 

lii'i “ LKjminatiun of 1 mimali \V( rds,” proposes a deriv tioa whicli ap- 
proves Itself more to llie prc-.i.t wiitcTa mmd, viz., KaJztizn 
/]> 7fi;)j ‘‘.‘'mall tonhers atop ’ '-:e Fxamin ' lioti of 1 nfhoult Word-’,’ 

j.:.). Motowoifs C‘ mmentary, \hil XLT, ];p 11-14, should be consulted 
for a di:3Cussion of the wlndj i|U'. ■^tiou of tiie u>e of these frames in 
ancient tune-, and for the .sp^eud fo ce 1^- attribute 1 to the w'ord 
raised f_h) in this pa-^aye. 

5. Shikl no oho-ci^^UaniiJii. lor '^ee Sect. LXIIf, Xote l. 

6. /.e., dal huni!/e ^'Leis imL b. poj'^trat 1114 lunisLlf on the grouml. 

7. Or, according to the oM-.r reading, ‘-ddi!:. ■ /.. , tliy counn ni I » [i-’ 

to be receive 1 With] aw'e." 

8 . r)r, tha.l w’ltli [r\ suMi; of] (doth.“ Tile tian-slatioi follows 

Motowori’s inteipretation. 

9. The naine signri.s loin-Ltinledf ' /e as nn. be presiniicd, 

wearing a -w'ord.” 


[.^ECT. CLIII. — JXIPJ:ruR \U-RIVAKF (rART iV. HE 

WOUfm PKL\CI>.'3 WAKA-KLTAKA-Re).] 

Forthwith inakiitg a prti^qc.s.s to tlic rcbldeiicc of Qucoii 
Wakakusaka-be, the Heavenly Soverei^^oi sent tlie clo^^ 
as a message, saying : “ This thing is a strange thing 
which I got tu day on thj road. So it is a thing to 
woo with/' — and so sa}-ing, sent it in as a present 
Thereupon Queen Waka-kiisaka-bc sent to say to tlie 
Heavenly Sovereign : “ It is very alarming that tlb^u 

bhouldst make a progress with thy back to the sun.* So 
I will come up straiglU [to the cfipital], and respectfully 
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serve thee.”- When therefore he returned up and dwelt 
in the palace, he went and stood on tlie ascent^ of tliat 
mountain, and sang, : 

‘‘In the hollow between tlie neaier and the 
further niO'intain, this .Mount Kusakabe 
and Mount Ilegnri, [is] growing the flourish- 
ing broad-leafed bear-oak ; at the base 
grow intei twining bamboos; on the top 
grow luxuriant bamboos : — we sleep not 
[now] intertwined Illce the intertwining 
bamboos, ^ve sleep not certain!}^ like tlie 
luxuriant bariibous: [but] oh! m\" beloved 
s[iouse, with whom [I] slx;ll afterwards 
sloop into: twined 

And he ftjrlhwith sent back' a mc'^senger with this 
Song.’ 

1, F*'r he ha«i c<nne fr^.m 111 th: to Kafuchi in the 

West. 

2. The meaning i-' : I'liy MajesiV nuut not come to nuo me lierc, 

as the a.recut/n is iinluckv. ihit T wi’l myself cmne u[> stiaightway to 
the palace to he “■tihne Ifmprew,'’ 

U The a.^cent 01 way up here m'-.iitionod is, say^ Motowoii, the 
Tadaguyo Ku.uh and ihe mountain i'> Mount Ke^aka. See Sect CLH, 
Note> 2 and 3, 

4. In till? .■Sling tlie I'hnjKnu cou'ole.? himself for the delay in 
hi? union ^\llh I'rmce'S W aka-ku-alca-he by retlectieg that after all she 
will ‘•eon he hi^. — 1 li hi?t hall c'f the j'uem down to tlie co\»n and 
dash is a Pre ace to Ui* re-t. .Mo 4 of the chtlindt wo ds occurring in it 
have been cx()lanieil 111 pre\ (>:? mace: for t’w hio d-Ieafcd bear-' ak ” 
see Sett. LXXIf, Xo t , in; f.^r A?/ /;///'• 'hvve*, the riI!ow-\V>rd liy winch 
Ilegitri 1? prtCi-ded Hi tlie lapane?o !e.\t, ?..e .'^ect. LXXXIX, X- te 12, 
A'u.akd-^'c s curiou', 01 wli.re t- it [W ji^ily s.gnili,? Ku^aka-'I'nhe — tins 
tribe or faini.y 1 e.* g tailed alter the' ph'O whne they resided, — the 
place its. If c..iiie to be leramed .,Uei them when the bet of the p ?:ej.ur 
or gin of the family de-121 atuin hc'l been b>rgotten 1 ho ita-^ m oi the 
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mention in the rie'hjrc ni ti.j o ’:-trc , wli’.ch i" n< t lefi-rred t» in the 
main text <>' the d ’*'eolL a^c rt.in. Mt)r.h_ think'?, ]nJ\^evor, 

that it i', cn accomt n' du lux'iMn'-* of n^ h‘lii;e uhe'*, if it were 
a rrefwCe \\ nh n ?iic h e, ; v.- di.c w :y ui t! c ii’eniion of the tli.ck- 
i^"r<A\in^ hniilnjo'^ '1 he ii’jn'i n:^^ cunneet’on hetnecii t'ii\inn-d<ike, ‘‘ lux- 
ur ail' i)anib(K'5,“ a'al /':>;/ )u >. i r i-}U':u. ‘-wo 'loep nut certainly,’' i"* 
ncce^jaiily (-Mil.nat ti m tiu Ijn^li-h t n-hn'cn. "h'eitanily” niimt be 
taken in the slii-'C uf '• un. licll) 

5. /i?., a.”? 11 ay hi c* iJi'-Ctered, a niL'-eneer tl sjatciied to him by 

Ills mktres-. It ^re_:ii5 1 e-t to su|)p.>'-e tlie a tl or to leprc'^ent the Em- 
peror a;? not having actu Jly guiie to her house at all, but as having only 
coiuniiuucated with her by inc^'enger. 


[t>ECT CLUk — 10 1 PEROR Vu-RIYAKR (PAKT V. — STORY OF 

Tin: woMVx ak\\yi-ko).] 

Again once when the Ileavenl}^ Sovereign, agoing out 
for anuiscment, reached the River Miwa/ there was a 
girl, who.^e asj.'ect was very beautiful, washing clothes 
by^ the river-side, 'rite lleaveuly' Sovettlgn asked the 
girl, [raying]: ‘‘ W'hosc child art tlioii ?” She re[)lied, 
saying; ‘MW name i^ Akiwi-ko of tlie Hiketa Tribe.' “ 
Ihen he caiwcd her to be told, ^aying : “ Do not thou 

314 marry a h.usband, I will send fn* thee/’ — and [wdth 
these ^v<>r(ls] he returned to tlie [^alace. So eiglity^ years 
Ind alteady pah^ed while she re\^erently awaited the 
He.iwmly So’vY'rcigths commands. Thereupon Akawi-ko 
tliouglu : “As, wbil.r looldng for the [Imperial] com- 
mands I h A'e alre'id)^ [mis.sed many yx’ars, and as my 
face and aic lean and withered, there is no longer 

any lio[ye. INcv'citheT^'-, if I do not show^ [the Ileavenly 
S A'eiuign] Iwaw truly I hive waited, niy disappointment 
be unbearable A — and [^o syvdngj she caused mcr- 
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chandlse to be carried on tables Iiolding an hundred;* and 
came forth and presented [these gifts as] tribute. Thereat 
the Heavenly Sovereign, who had quite forgotten wliat 
he had formerly commanded, asked Akawi-ko, saying : 
What old woman art tliou, and why art thou conic 
hither ?” Then Akawiko replied, saying : Having in 

such and such a month of such and such a year receiv^ed 
the Heavenly Sovereign’s commands, I have been rev- 
erently awaiting the great command until this day, and 
eighty years have past by.* Now my appearance is quite 
decre[)it, and there - is no longer any hope. Neverthele ss 
I have come forth in order to show and declare m\’ 
faithfulness.’' Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereign was 
greatly startled [,and exclaimed] : I had quite forgot- 

ten the former circumstance ; and thou meanwhile, ever 
faithfully awaiting my commands, hast vainly let pass 
by the years of thy jirime. This is very pitiful.” In his 
heart lie wished to marr}^ her, but shrank from her 
extreme age, and could not make the marriage ; but he 
conferred on her an august Song. That Song said : 

How awful is the sacred oak-tree, the oa 1 c- 
tree of tlie august dwelling ! Maiden of 
the oak-plain 

Again he sang, saying : 31 

“The younger chestnut 01 chard plain of 
Hiketa : — o si dormivissen cum ilia in 
juventa! Oh! how old she has become!”' 

Then the tears that .Vkawi-ko wept quite dreiiclied 
the red-d\’ed sleeve that slie had on." In reply to the 
great august Song, she sang, saying: 

''Left over from the piling up of the jewel- 
wall piled up round the august dwelling, 
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— to whom shall the person of the Deity’s 
temple go?’*' 

Again she sang, saying: 

Oh ! how enviable is she who is in her 
bloom like the flowering lotus, — the lotus 
of the inlet, of the inlet of Kusaka.’*" 

Then the old woman was sent back Tdentifulh' endowed. 
So these four Songs are Quiet Songs. “ 

1. It ’S t]i2 strcp'ii uhicli {I)U3 j>aU I'or 

Miua see Sect. I-XV, Xete 8. 

2. Ilik^tii-he 710 Aku-<.oi~ko IiiroLi i-. in V.imato. 1 lie etym«»l ey 

of the word is obscure. -i;;n.iijs “lel ])'<nr chiM;*’ hut tiie 

appropriateness of the name t-i the W'muin in the st()r\ L'. nut ma'k to 
appear. 

3. See Sect. XXXVII, Xnte 7. 

4. Mor be "aj.s tji .t, in thi- Sun''^, the f-r^<.tfu] Mun'i.cli oal]-* to 

mmd the in.-sjestic and av, fiil appr-aranc-- of the ‘^acred tree in the tciii]>le- 
^roLinds, ami is moved by tid'^ icb lu 's tiioucht rop nl of !),'> ’'.c- 

glcctful treatment of Km wio hid “=0 ; a: Imtly waited for lii n thou h -u 

many years. iMfjtnw.^r', on the cuntiarc, sec'. in llie words nothing nime 
than a comparison of the old wanr.an to some r^d Uee of iinm morad 
age, aiul Ih.c avers'on felt by the munirch to an union with her — 1 he 
('ak mentioned (the Kashi, Qitei'cit^ j>iyysiJi<> i\>Aa\ i’ an evergrcmi ■'pco.e-. 
both Mot<)W(ni and Morii c consider that ////V/'V-a in tlie orig nal [.ipatm^e 
of thi> bo ig should ho taken, nut a p:ur>er name (slo .Sect. XXVllI, 
Notes 3 and 5 j' but '•imply as '•igmXhig “a snered. dwelling.’^ As Miwa 
Is men'ioned iii the earlier pirt of tlie su,iy, it might seem more 

natural to regaul 77117/7070 i e mg a Tr g^cr Nan e. but the word 

77 ii 7 ?to 7 v ilsedf i!onif\iug ''UCK<1 ^put,*’ the difkrenco ietween the two 
\.ew3 du s n -4 aa ount to mueh, and it is to fuliow’ native autliori'y. 

“ t >ak-plam” {hashi-htu^i) means ‘-a pl'Ce plante<l with oak-tiee--.” 'I he 
first S'.ntence o' the mud be b ob.ed on as a =ort o IdeVcc to the 

second. 

5 - i he first w'ords of thi:s ong down to the c Ion and dash are a 
Preface to iho Sttn^^ jir- per, whose meaning st.aTtls in needt tjf no ex- 
planatum.— Mr)ribc iurmise- lint the worl *• elicstiiut,” wasfoimnlv 
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a gcncial iLune fur all suri5: uf somewhat like our English word 

“ beriy.*' 

6. 'I'he drenching of the sleeve with teais n a commrn figure in 
Japanese poetry. 

7. Or we might (f.-Iluu i.g Muribe) rcudei liiiis ; I.eft over from 
the guaiding of the 'cvel-gie\e guard at the angi st dwelling/’ etc, 
'J'he \^ordIng of ins ^ong is fai from clear ^Vl^le Motowon sees in it 
a reference to the co'ibiruct lun uf a wall r.iind tlie grounds of a temple, 
the o\erplii-> of the m't-ra!«> h r uhh'h sacied wail could nut, it may be 
pre^riiined, b_ appl to any yn-fane yuip se, -doribe disputes the propri- 
ety uf such an intoipicta: uii of tlie ^\ord /I'd.i’i v, inch, according to him, 
denote:; the grove planted in tcmpie-groaiul-;, temples never having been 
surruiu.diei ly walls sU'Jn, as hloluwou assuine; the existence of, nor 
e\cn h} “ he^lges >r “O'eiuW'', ’ w n ch 1- the more usual acceptation 
e’l the teiin. lie thinks, tiierefoi^. that the supeificial signilication of 
the actual We-rds uf tliu i^ung is- llun the priest, who lias all his life 
heen in the service <1 iCj-_ pnl^uiiLir shiiiie, cannot d.sert it for the 
adoratiun -f suiiic olliei deny. Ihe undeilyiiig deeper significance of the 
httle poem is in eitli-.! case the s;inc : Akiwi-ko had, during her long 
waiting uf eighty yewo, reiiia nc<l true tu her first love tlie Emperor. 
1 ur eve'iy ixa^on ii had been impossible for her ever to give her ati^c- 
tiuns to anoihei, and she lead now come up to the cap tal to demonstrate 
to Inm who had h-rg tten iier ti.e iricliangeable natine uf her feelings. 

S. '1 .os pictty Inile I'onn s too clear tu need any comment. Moribe 
Mippusos that suiiij IclU'Cs brought hum Kusaka may have been among 
the piC'.ents male iiy .Vkawi-Lo to t 'e Emperor. In tlie original Japa- 
nese the mfereiice to the lotuses coincs first, as a sort of preface to the 
lest of tlm poem, 1 .x law 5 uf EngLsli cun-truatiuii imccssitate its being 
pul last in ifie tiansL'ilum. 

o. ^^Ce .^«..Ct. (_XXI\, Xo e 10. 


pEvi. c L\'. — LMPEKOK Ml’RlVAKU (PART \'L — HE 
MAKld- A PROGRESS lO Vh>HiNEj ] 

W’iiuti Hid ilcRAuii'y Sn;vcixiyii made a progress to the 
palace ef lliere was on the bank of the Yes- 
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liinii riv^er a giil of beautiful appearance. So having 
wedded this girl, he returned to the Palace. Afterwards, 
wlien he again made a progress to Yeshinu, he halted 
where he had met the girl, and in that place raised a 
great august throne/ seated himself on that august 
throne, played on his august lute, and m^ide the maiden 
dance. Then he composed an august Song on account 
of the maiden’s good dancing. That Song said : 

“ Oh ! that the maiden dancing to the lute- 
playing of the august hand of the Deity 
seated on the throne might continue for 
ever 1”^ 


1. See Sect. XUVI, Note 3. 

2. .See Sect. CXI I, Note 2. 

3. This SoiJg presents no ditlicultie-. In it the Emperor sj^caks of 
hims. If Qb a Deity, and is enlliubusticall y praised hy the commentator 
Moribe for so doin^. 


[sect. CEVI. EMEEROR \U-RrVAKi; (pART VII. TllK 

HORSE-FLV AND THE DRAGOX-FLV).] 

When forthwith he made a progress to the IMoor of 
Akidzu/ and augustly hunted, the Heavenly Sovereign 
sat on an august throne. Then a horse- dy bit his 
august arm, and forthwith a dragon-fly came and ate 
up" the liersc-fly, and flew [awa)’]. Thereupon he com- 
posed an august Song. Tliat Song said : 

“ Wdio is it tells in the great presence that 
game is lying on the peak of Womuro at 
Mi-yeshinu ? Our Great Lord, who tran- 
quilly carries on the government, being 
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seated on the throne to await the game, a 
horse-fly alights on and stings the fleshy 
part of his arm fully clad in a sleeve of 
white stuff, and a dragon-fly quickly eats 
up that horse-fly. That it might properly 
bear its name, the land of Yamato was 
called the Island of the Dragon-Fly/'" 

So from that time that moor was called by the name 3^8 
of Akidzu-nu/ 


I. ^lkidzu-}iit, ^ ce Note 4 tu thii> Section. 
i>. Or, “ bit.” 

3. The signitication of the ^re.iter j'Oition of this is clear 

enough, nnd is sufflcieiiti) e\[jlaiii^d by the context. '1 lu word ‘‘who” 
however admi'.s of two inter|nut Ui"ns, M<»i(j\ori taking it to ;>ignify 
“some one,” ^^^.erea5 Moribe, kee|hng the litcril meaning of ‘-who?” 
sees in it an nngry exclamation »‘f the monarch’s at having been Lrought 
oat to the hunt under exaggerated })rumiS-s of game. U'omiiyo means 
“little cave,” but is lure a po-per name. Mi-yeshinii is a form of the 
word Voshino which is frequei tly met with m poetry, the syllable 7 ?ii 
being probabiv, as Mabiiclii tLlIs us in Iii^s ‘‘ Commentary on the Collect- 
ion of a Mvriad L aves,'’ cqu valent to »ia, and 'therefore simply an 
“f )rnamental Prefix.” 'I'i e phrasa •* ttai^q'iilly carrie-' on the government ” 
repre-^ents the Tapanc'^e yasuuiii,hii,hK the IMlow-Word for 
kimi, “our Great Tord,” ^^hIch latter phrase d- script ive of the Sovereign 
is here j>ut into the Sovcr._ gn’s own moinh. *• ( if wliite stulf, shiro-iahc 
;iOj is ani iher Pilluw'-\\\.ul. h'he onlv r.al bifhculty in this Song meets 
ns in llie interpretat. on of it? conchilmg sentence, 'I'lie meaning ap- 
parentlv intended to be convened is that it wa, in order to prove itself 
worthv of its name tliat the drag ai-tly performed the loyal deed which 
forms tlie su!>ject of the tale. Put if so, tiic autlior forgets that it was nd 
the dragon tlv that was called aft. r Japan, l;ut Jaicm that was called after 

the dragon by I. 1 iiag- m-ll) -Gland,'’ from ai'idzit, “ drag m- 

fly ’'p What sliouhl be the p int <if the whole poein llier.f're fails of 
application. Tlu nanu “Island of the IXigon-Iky ” ha- already appeare 1 
in >ect. V t^Xote 

4. y.c., Dragon-Fly Moer. >ec M'-towow'- remarls in h.'> “rximi- 

natioa of the \\non)in- for Japan," p. ab. 
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[sect. CtA'IE — E.MPEflOR \U'K1VAKC (PAUr VUI. — ADCEMURT 

WilHAWILD n»>Au).J 

Again once the Meavenly Sovereign nncic a prcjgre^'^ 
up to the summit of Alount Kad/uraki.^ Then a large 
[wild] boar ran out When the licavenl}’ Sovereign 
fortinvitli shot the boai with a whizzing barb,“ the boar, 
furious, came towards Iiiiu roaring. ’ S the ILavenly 
Sovereign, alarmed at the rearing, climbed up to the 
top of an alder. Then he sang, sayivig : 

'‘The branch of the aldei-tree i\\ the <^p- 

portiine mound which I climbed in my 

flight on account c»F the tcrriblene-s M the 
roaring (^f the boar, of the bu-ar, 

which our great hmd who tianquilly 
carries on tlie guv'crnmcnt liad been 

[)ieased to shoot 

1. Sec s*cct. lA’, Xc-te i. 

2 , Sec Sect. XXIIg XZae, 7. 

3, ''] hi5 H the '^efoe aiLiiljutcl {\ the c .K'luci.Uit' .fs !o iti*., f/ "Cri'c 

wjrd laakij winch icein-, to he tiiu[il wrttc’i pli. lUcUC.^ll . 

4. r>i:r author cannot he n^ht jii nUi.huOn^ tlii-. Son^^ to the h‘i>' 

perur, and we need imt hciiitatc t > acc |d tlie dilieient of the 

.story ^iven in the p.i nlhg pa--ai;o of ilij Chioiiiclc,” where the 
Monarch, a- mi^ht Ijc u.\[;ected hoai all tlie other detad^ that have hc-U 
l)reservtd concerniuL; him, fa c- lie, I.'--ar, wlnie it l- one of In^ 

aUenJaiits who run'> awa\ and cliuih'? a tiee to he oat (T (hinjer, and 
afterward-- Comyo-e^ Oks. line'. Thn '^one o a eo><l instance t)f what 
Mr. Abton (in hi- (junuun'r wf I'ne J.apnm^c V. rdWn l.an^ua^ed’ Jnhi 
Edit,, p. lo^) ha' id cone '•oine of 0 'hv>rt poems of a later 

date: I iiesc sentenceb are ir t '{.d*. nmnt'^ -4 f.<.ct ; limy merely picture 

to the mii.d a Oate of ti:iii^'> w.th -ut lu .h.n^ any a".eUion respecting 
n.’ Her: va-, cs \t were, the IrghtLoel couitler sitli: g 

hreatldc'S an I teirJid am i the !rm h*.:, of ih-. ahXi, and the whole 
''■er-jC has hut t 'e incaiun,; <f an c ^laimu'.m. dim t r:u i.o'AraJ rcucLred 

' ‘|'i’''^t'tune lii'tLUid.’' i' the onl^ vn jrd 11. the t which any ei> 
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ficiilties of interprctnt'o u Morioe’d eX''::^esis lias here been followed. 
Accoid n;j t? ihe older view it £i;^Lities ” barren mound.’’ For the words 
our treat lord wl o tranfpiilly carries on the government ” see Sect, 
CLVI, iNote 3. 


[sect. CtATlI. — EMPEROK VU-RIYAKU (PART IX — REVELATION 319 
OF TEE OR E \T DE U Y OF K ADZ C R A K I , LOR D OF 
ONE word).] 

Again once, when the Ikavenlv' Sovereign made a 
progress up iMoiint Kadzuralci, llie various officials^ were 
all clothed in green-stained garments with ixd cords that 
had been granted to them At that time there were 
people ascending the mountain on the opposite mountain 
acclivity quite similar to the order of the I feavenly 
^Monarch’s retinue. Again the st\de of the habiliments 
and likewise the people were similar and not distin- 
guishable.“ Ihcn the Heavenly Sovereign gazed, and sent 
to a.^k, saying: “There being no olhcr king in Yamato 
exempting myself, v. luit person goeth tlius ?” The style 
of the reply again was like unto the commands of a 
Heavenly So\erLign. Hcreii[).>ii the Heavenly Sov^ereign, 
being vcr\' angry, fixed his arr(:>\v [in liis bow], and the 
various cfficials all fixed llicir arrows [in their bows]. 
Then those people also all fixed their arrows [in tlieir 
bows]. So the Heavenly Sovereign again sent to ask, 
saying: ‘'Then tHl thy name, I'hen let each of us tell 
his name, and [tiienj let fiy his airow.” Tliereupon 
[the otlier] replied, saying : As I “ was the first to be 
asked, I will he llie firH to tell my name. I am the 
])<‘ity who dispels witli a word the evil and wdth a word 
l];e ‘J, — the I’kity '.f Kul/uiaki, Lord cf One 
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320 Word.’’" The Heavenly Sovereign hereupon trembled, 
and said: I reverence [thee], my Great Deity. I 

understood not tliat thy great person would be reveal- 
ed ;”■* — and having thus spoken, he, beginning by his 
great august sword and likewise bow and arrows, took 
off the garments which the hundred officials had on, and 
worshipfully presented them [to tlie Great Deityjd 

Then the Great Deit}g Lord of One Word, clapping his 
hands, accepted the offering. So when the Heavenly 

Sovereign made Iiis progress bade, the Great Deity came 
down the mountain,' and respectfully escorted him to the 
entiancc'' of the Hatsuse mountain. So it was at that 
time the Great Deity Lord of One Word was revealed. 

1. Literally, ‘Olie liunfliea o'liciaL.” "1 li;s Cliine'>e phrase ha-’ been 
met with before ni the ‘^UtCor(.l>,” and rccurb in this Section. 

2. The ori^^inal ha^ the character out of winch it is hard to 
make s n''e, Muiowori's prop' '-□1 lo con-ider it put by error for 15 ^, ha-s 
therefore bean adapted, tli* ujh the tian^lator foulb hy no means sure that 
it Is a hajjp} one. Ac firdin;^ to the ^tnet Cliincbc ‘^enw of it would 
rot fit with th.s pa-sic^c aiiv bcUer than ; but lu Japanese we may 
be jU'tihcd in imderstand T U; mean “not distinguishable.” 

3. Tn the oii-inal : ^ ?Jr iiii u 'Mi ^ ilH U s 

‘'f die ol.^cure expresdon 
“tlispelling with a woid tlie qood *' 1= not rendered miicli more iutellig’hlc 
by Mc-towiri’" attempt to explain it. for Kadzuraki si.e LV, Note. i. 

4. Literally, “that there would he a picseiit (or manihA) 
person,” 

5. /<?., be kept nritlnng for himsulf, but from his ow’n sword an<l 
l>ow anti arrows dowai t(» the ceremonial garn'cnts in which his followcis 
w’ere clad, gave c\ciy thing to the god. 

6. In token of j<>y, sp,> M, t.,',or:. 

7 - Ike charact i" r-iilcrLd by “cam* <lown the mountain,’ 

aie csidcntL tke re^iih (»f u C'ip\i-'t’s carc’cS'iic-'H. Dm triiolation fol- 
lows M, irAVon . prop .s d to emend tin: o,\t t > (Jj 

Literally “ 11 o nli.’’ 
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[sect. CLIX. — EMPEROR Vri-RIVAKC (PART X — niE MOUND 
OF TUE METAL SPADe).] 

Again when tlic Hca'/cnly Sovereign made a progress 
to Kasuga to v’cd ]hat:ce=:s WVdo,^ daughter of tlie 
Grandee Satsidri of a maiden met him b\^ the 

Vv’iy, and fortiiwiil’i seeing tl.e Imperied progress^ ran and 
hid on the side e.f a me)i;ioI. So lu ci.emp-'scd am august 
Song. Tliat augu^'t S -ng said : 

“Oh! tlic nu'jund wliere tlie maiden is 
hidin.g 1 0!i idr dvo Imndred metal sj).nles ! 
then rr.iglit [e.x ] chg her out!’"' 

So that mound v.ms crdicd h}^ tlie name of the ?\hmiu] 
of the :\fetal Spade ^ 


1. /. AT'- Th*: ■' e’' Te a on tlii- n^poe < i>'C r'a 

2. //.?/:.’■ /u~ o.oee'v /. > For FA';// ^ee ^eti. LNII, XTcto ii. 

AO/jv/T.’ ir. til- old faT\inv.5.‘ Main." of the fifth moon. 

3, Mor.I)0 tliUi ] jraphiasc-? tliia “ Tiie Monarch had met a 

LJrl cair\''ng “a 5])adj in her linph aiel as she v,a'> beautifel, wi-hed to 
adores^ lier ; hit she ran oh a'al h'J on the IhII-'kIc, leaving Iior snahe 
1 chnid htj, 11!') v.ords c' a ile^ re for ti\'j hundr'-<l >; ados Lke lier.''. 
witli v.li cii to l-ieak d» vvn l c d'. an 1 d>.: I ei , It P Jii 

joke tlrt l:e lad:s of die ipO’. j* v/ko '\as on d - -f die hill 

as hcin4 it” T a' in a^e.^M i mo" ail digging nn -’cmenl'- \\ :tc 

not mad" of m.id wid })■* n u, r ;AnnC‘ to Srxt UXXI\', Mote n. 

4 . A' 7 I'! re-' a / . 


[-! or. eld'‘ — rAlFEROR VU-RIVAKU (pari 
XI — niE I-rAF IX IJIE CUPhJ 

Again when tl;e UcAv<:\)ly S''A'ereign made a copi'ius 
feast under a lumdred-brancliing /M/A/'-tree^ at Ilatsuse, 
a female attendapd from ?\dhe- in the land of Iso lifted 
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up the great august cap, aud pre'^euted it to him. Then 
from the hundred-branching /a///d'-tree there fell a leaf 
and floated in the great august cui). The female atten- 
dant, not knowing that the fallen leaf was iluating in 
the cup, did not de.^l.^t from presenting^ the great august 
liquor to the Hea\’enly So\-ereign, who, perceiving the 
leaf floating in the cup, knoclccd the female attendant 
down, put his sword t ) her neclp and was about to <'ut 
oft her head, \\dien the female attendant spoke to the 
Heavenly Sovereign, saying : ‘'Slay me not ! There is 
something that I must say to thee and forthwith she 
sang, saying : 

The palace of Ili-liiro at Makimuku is a 
palace where .chines tlie morning sun, a 
palace where gli>tcns tlie evening sun, a 
palace plentiful I)' r<^oted as the root of the 
bamboo, a palace with -[ueading roots like 
the roots of the trees, a [^alace pestled with 
oh ! eight hundred [l'>ads uf] eartli. As for 
the branches of tlu liimdrcdTuld llourislhng 
isiikAxoQ grow'ing b}' the Iiouse of new 
licking at tlie angiwt gate [made of] 
ckauhccypans [wood], the Li[)pcrinost 
branch has tlie '-]:y aben'e it, tlie middle 
branch lias the ea-t abe.ve it, the lowest 
branch lias tlie country above it. leaf 
from the tip (>f the iitqiermo^t branch falls 
against the middlj branch ; a leaf fnom tlie 
ti[) of tlic middf; brancli falls against the 
lowest branch ; a leaf from the tip of the 
lenvest brancli, fdling into the oil fle^jating 
in the fresli jewelled goblet wdiich the maid 
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of ]\Iihe is uj, all [j^'oe^] curdle- 

CLirdie. Ah' lld-^ vcvy a^vfuI, August 
Child of thxC I ligloShiuing Sun! The 
tradition c‘f the tidng, luu ' 

So un hiCr pre-<.ntisg ciiine was 323 

pardoned. Then the Ivag^ie-^s ^ang. Her Song said: 

“ Pre-ent the luxuiian: aiigiAt liquor to the 
august child, of the hi.di-^hining snip wlio 
is broad l\k: tiK leavL.^, who is brilliant 
iih'e the !■)]( »-^e)!ns t'f tix' i -i r^ad-f diaged live 
IiiiiK.lred [-fu!d biunehiiiaj camellia- 

tree that .-taml^ gro\’dug ljy tlie Iiousc 
(-f new Helving in tills high metropolis of 
Yamato, on tin’s lhaletimbcred niuund of 
the metropolis. Idle tiadilion rif this thing, 
too this!"' 

Forwith the Mea\'enly Sox'ereign -ang, saying : 32^ 

The people t'f the gioat palace, having {uit 
< -n scaifs like the quail -biids liaving put 
their tails to^^ethei lik'c \'r.igtaiL-, and con- 
* gregated together like the \^ard-spai rows, 
may perhaps t<^-da\’ be tru]\^ steeped in 
Ii(|uor, — the pco[']e of the palace of the 
liigli-i^hining sun. Tlie tradition of the 
thing, too, this/" 

These tlirec Songs ai^ Song^^ of Jfcavcnl}^ Words.' 325 
So at thi> cei)i(nis fea>t tlii- fem.ale attendant fioin Mihe 
was in'aised and pk-.iln'uH}’ t.!idrA\'ed. 

1, " , U I ■ r. ' i, - iid Ic fn-ih ilic ‘l\ ],!>{/ {/t'h-u'a I'eiih) 

2 , i W-\i ~ 
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4. To uxdcr-’.r.nd ili- rdlu-ion ot lue -^41’ nii-^ of tiiis Song to thj 
i aUce of Hidiiio at MakiniulaL vTdcIi had ] e-::i the le^nKnce of the 
I'lupcrur ]C(ji-ko Sw.cL I.XW I, N te i , jir-bt be knu'A'n thot 111 
the aCLou'it of llie of that in>.niicU in the ‘•Chronicles” 

LiKi'e -s a iii- >ry winch, like that Jii the IlM. luins on cerelessne'rS in 
rle ling With a goLlcl,“-carei_'?jne>^ vSncli Kc -k,') gracsouf-ly pardoned. 
Moreover the see e of liu me dent here reka-d \/a-' in the imn.ediete 
iieighbmrliuo'l of the old p.ila^e of n-diir .. d iicre wa- therefore a 
d'-uide reason for ruferiiiig to that [ iac , ; :■ 1 iha uiider-currei t >'f insin- 
uation is, that oo ifeidoj in the oLlc i '-ini ; f-»r^a\e tlie courtiers vdio 
f>rg>a iiJ'3 g'lhkl, will not the ; O-" r.t bov^^n :i loigivc lLo mod ot 
iMilie foi iLLl.iig a ho 1 k.d iiiu,' In'? r i jiC pool tiiler dv-^v-i il mg t.ie 
<-plendoar mid inl't\ <.f tim Impne I ..h • k, ■ cs <-n O) a inei non 01 
the luxuriant an] man\-]'i. ^‘-hiiig /./'.f-i lc yr vv n^ neai •• tn >f 

new licking/" ?k,, the sacrL>l ludl wh^ro tnc ''lOv'Lie'gn per ornied cacn 
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bs Ltic crcoitor and cmou.x k am.gi and I.aiiaini nodelho briuc “go 
(. i.nlh‘ curdm ” tlid very good w'oik indeed; lor they were piled up 
and kecaine tiie hrstd -nuod i>Ian 1 for the J>i[>anLs«. arcliipclago i^sce Sect, 
lilj: for d.riyt, to full down, or lor to t,;!! into ihops (of wine], 

must ther(.fi;re .-ari.iy j;e a go d onKn latiier than a crime. Confurmakly 
widi the lientat ng nature of liCi akusion, tiic nianlen haves it tpnte iin- 
Cctl.eu wi at I', c^ncedv^d cd a> “ gonie curddi,-curdlc " in the present 
in-tanec. In f.cLj ncidicr nuol tiie ihuUyht I e picsse 1 *0 o rai, nor the 
••icnteii.c searched i,goioti''iy inun a g: an.uiaticai n nnt of view, 

Mich intentional ingLune-^ 1 ^ ( ric of the 5].^.c*'ic dnuactci i^tics “f a great 
dccd of the p ctiy of J pan, d he uuids *• ti*c tiadui..n of the thing, 
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too, this!’’, winch Cuucli de the ; o-m. .ire o’ -xiirc i*i arodier and more 
usual sense; 1 iit, liavm;^ Leen ahead} tr„:c^d in Xote 4 ta Sect. XX1\', 
they re-d not deta. 1 us i:^re, i''-> do n 1 aiVcct t:.e -enso ...f die lest 
of tlie poem Teo po nm luoie r..)ijae] to le r.onc-^l : one ,s ll al tiiC 
word J///:c and /’ // j >>': X *- r oi' tyc.vve ’*) aie res- 
pectively precc'i'-d 1; die or d aw /■ . wliose sijiiilicatit'ii 

is di-puted, an 1 fw, \\h cli ‘-iip id-s -pi u 04 ti >e uxc< ; " ilie 

oth- r, tint the ori^iiiii v f die w«n-'l ‘w; t-leos *’ near the cominenceinent 
of tile po«:m only has t;-at ^cn-r if, h 11 le : o, -M-n:he, we ident*fy 
will /i!'/cc,^dVd/\‘/ //. it sla ' 1-1 ih.. V. -id /n hvv/ lends dself more 

na'iirall} to t’ne intur le at >11 of •• Ihi' the 1 '^ical dnlicullv of 

acc pUn^ the plira-e .<.m tim '-un -,1s” 11 Midu a eunt. xt, wlmre on 
tlic Contiary s<)U'e 1 I12 !->, <! a;o'ili.’iKn 1- ,,!i wi app: op; :ale -eehib gixa cr 
than the phil ;l'’^ical diMliOii ly of doe o, ^ -d hv a process of con- 

tiaclion 'i-ni X-/: /e-V'u' d;?'. 1 he d-,- ,,10111 n of the Ihrip,ro! or Heir 

Aj'parent hy ih, inle o ”a xa-i e’^ I’ '‘del wli-h . -4 son” has been 
met witli 1 eh re, and 1 > cx ho.i.u.. v,’..^n de s_hm ancestry 

claimed Ipy llu \ pain -j ’wn le'o c li' '1 l' i.-n h 

5. d Jie l; -1 - ■! t!i s ^o. \v ' .eh jiiu-i 1 . -Unl' ^ - 1 i- h- dlu -s^d to 

the female alUmlant, is -mpl^ 1 i’lv w i. e Lohdt dd o' II41: tr to 

the Empcicn'd’ — In aec • d nee \>i[h ilr, rah s of fa, anwe eomt''ii(,lioii the 
Ini^jCrat.ve “ [ re^x. t,” wlo^h n ih, eh. f ^^Ih o' I'ae -,n'o nee, coir.es 
last, anil X p'OCed^d ! a llu Caap wdo.i < f n.e oh niicli i '> die haveS 
and dowel's ut d e c.oiw 1 at tr,e. ' . 1 , i e Cou ’ a;at..elv iiniinpo. Lint 
words de-ejilnii^ die p o.l {m o' t , eo'.e ,4 ,dn* I ejinn.im. d iuio 

in a l.teial i.iin.i -h l.a sji-i,,- ip^ ,, j, spoi t llirougli 

the rever al ul th : o\A‘^i of ii e r ;- d e •’i'.a lhahd c.uneliia ” has 
alread} appeared m Seel. ( Will, X' 1 ii d.^, “house of ikw licking” 
has Ijcen c\[>lained in dii i ole 1.1111, c>h ul;, p^c,^hn4 t:,c present one, 
anel tlie mcomprehenih.le d., C-ii Img xx^hanal , .1 has 1 eeii discusxd in 

Sect. X\l\, Xote 4. i he h gh iiw.npjlw ” of i aiualo is of course 

the dieii cip’lal. d’l.eie .s 1.. we\ur -o i e d uhl vdielher the won! /dl-e- 
c/iiy which is here lhu> rxnd,u i, -In i.l I n t 1. iher Ijc Coin.dLicd as a 
proper n ane. dlie ex; re ^i<ai n iLii'l^iel “ iii^li-liihheKd,” is 

also d. Uiaful. Metowori inlcrpr' it "mil ly .0 “ -Lgl ih h’tfh," Monl'C 
seems right in explain. ng the w.nd ' ^ .\:sd U) me:n “a muih.d.” 

6. lids ^ong is here oui of place, ai.<l iS sapp^oed h; 'dolow'r, to 
have l-een eomi)o-ed, not hs the Engviea, 1 iit 1; -one c ail LnX who 
was ahsciii from the feast. 1 he iM,an;’-g s mp.y . “ ,‘di m-, ’’ lis tu- 
da\ that the Cead ladies aie “ Jr nio.nj then ihl 1 iin,-!. 41101 [, _ and 
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would that I uere wiih them] !'* — The picture here presented of the 
manners of the coiut is nut attrac'ive; hut the comparisi'ui of the ladies^ 
appearance with that of \arous hirj^ is quaint. Ihe commentators tell 
us that the the a* projuiateness of liie u^e of the word “scarfs” as 
applied to tiie qua 1 lies in the peculiar plumage <*f tlmt bird, which 
makes it look as n it ha 1 a scarf ou ‘‘Havin'^ put their tills together” 
means ‘^standing Mitli th.ir trauii in a low,” d he epithet ‘-yard” ap- 
plied to the ''pariuv«s pauiis the lah ts uf that bud. dlie words ‘-great 
palace ” are m the (triginal preceded by the lMloW'\\\>rd inofuoshilH no, 
whose sigihtication is duiiULcl. After liu-.^ 

JCcfu mo kii }}io 

S i ba- } 'iCazu { ii-yashi, 

rendered ‘-may [leihaps today he truly steeped in hquur,” Muribe would 
like t(^ consider tliu I nca 

A'H /h-'' /;/(• 

-S 'z:i 

i e., “may | erna[)N ti,-inorrnw Ic truly steeped in hquot ” to luive been 
accidental! \ uiuit'cd. d Imre m no <l.aiht hut that thcir jim^itioa would 
add ti> the ch'ect < i tlij pu<.!ii luiju llie point of ^.e\v uf .• 3 t\le. 

7' ru'l Sfth ii! !. d'hm cxpie-'-uja A .Uog.tlicr th-curo, 

and the connr.er.'at r^ diuf r -a tliLir ’nlLr[ mtali-um rd it. Mabiichi, 
h'lhnvmg the chaiactci'', -.e- in tiumi .m ailu-ion to tiie W(j ds “ a'lgnst 
child ut the 1 igli slua a ; sun*’ Vvinch rcC'ir'< ai eacli (»f the tlircc Songs 
thus Imaekcte'l t(*gt. tlia. .Mulu^^('ll tldnl.s tiiat aoyi-ko.'o should l-c i g- 
anled as btandiug hm rm fo ‘‘ -^urpli.s Vvmj-I'v/’ m aMusion to 

the Hicaniiigiess lofrjiu v, iih miiiL'h llie Sung^ in qucA.ua terminate. 
(Uher Songs, v.hmh c.ul in the .same niarner, are not thus 

dc'''gn.ded. iMorihe’-: CNcgu^^i^, LhoUmli n,jnd'_d on iNh)t''.>wori's is prcfeialde 
t'» It. Acce[)ting an: lA oio as a contract uu “f amari-'^oic, he wouhl take 
the -ccond halt oi tiie cuiiqtound in llie sen-e of “tiling^',” nut “ wo ds ” 

( nut and regard tlie whole as sii^nifving lliat the Semgs were 

cunj[-obe<l or sung after ilm C'um’iuoTi of the actual 'ea.'.^ ..Vgainst this 
vm-w iiuisL b_ set the tact that the h iiiii'.-'e ehaiact r-s lend it no stqqiort. 
ihe translator, lia-, as luim! in doubt, pieferreil tu adhere to tlie 

ieusc gi\ea }y the cliara.kr-. 
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[sect. CLXr. — EMPEROR Vll-RIVAKU (pART XU. — SOXGS BY 
rUE EMPEROR AXL) PRINCESS WODO).] 

On the day of this copious feast the Heavenly Sove- 
reign, when Princess Wodo of Kasuga^ presented to him 
the great august liquor, sang again, saying : 

“ Oh ! the grandee’s daughter holding the 
excellent ilagon ! [If] thou hold the ex- 
cellent ilagon. liold it hrmly ! Hold it quite 
firnil)', more and more firml)*, child holding 
the excellent tlagond'- 

This is a Cup Sungd' Then princess Wodo presented 
a Song. That Song said . 

“ Would that I were [thou,] the lower board 
of the ann-rest whereon our great lord 
who tranquilly carries on tiie government 
stands leaning at vAorn, stands leaning at 
e\'e ! Oh ! mine elder brother ! "^ 

This is a Quiet Song. 

1. I! See S^tU CIJX. X'ote i. 

2 . a his Song i"- simply a leitcrated and playful injunction to the 

maiden to hold lirudy Uic ilagon coiit^iiu’ g the intoxicating liquor; and 
Motowori as Morihj r^.mark>, putt mg nio'c in'o the words than they 
are really meant tvi consuv, when lie >jys that tln.y imply on the 
Monarch's part, — 'the English w -ui- “ g!andec’> daughter*’ represent tlic 
Japanese om/ //-a a somcwh.t remarkable expression, which is 

interpreted by MtUowori to "ignify attendant maxlen.” The transkator 
prefers the view' piopoun kd in Monl'c’- comment on tins Song, and has 
therefore ailopted it. '1 he e\pie-sion is m the original preceded by the 
lint ansLitahle rilIow-\V()' il i ’sdv/ (Moiihe leads the last s\ liable 
w’ith the 'I'ne wonl rendered *’c\colkiit tlagon *’ is 

the liist element of liie e-ampound I eing exi lamed !>y the commentators 
ill the stime o' “ exeelhuit,” ie, “lug,*’ while the second is the same as 
the molein wo-d 0,7, a ca-k,’’ In ancient times, huwevc'', tlie sig- 
i.ilicala>a of /:n o. / ,0 7 wa-^ikil of a_v>.''-Ll to puiu l.quor U<im, m t 
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to Store liquor '.n , — 1 e., a n'<r c cask. The words <<quhe firmly, 

more and ui^io L < I , ’ rryrc^r!.*; llie fai a!jc:e shiia-^dia^at y t-^ai:Aku 
acC'^rJin^ to khu ’’h ki I'.'V, ' o'i''- ]ii. \{'rdtatioii of them in the 

seiiiC of “[fd''- ill.] hotLoiii I'.'.l/ ''-’h th- lop fiiiuly’’ less acccpt- 

nh!e. 

3. dhus f' hie h I'd^T, vhi ' is f.dcjwcd ]>y ?d'>rJ>e, 

iiiider.:Liu I the c riS'-hai u ' hh >* .^vroii's hterpretation, 

4. h-' LiioO '.a d 1- 'he m d-O .rj' t’ ' v-'ic iliit see would 

fain le even die 1- ■ . 1 < ' d e a.;;i'rv.'r ' n w h . !i hi Ijau^. — h!i: LX[>ie5- 
b on ‘ L'.'.ei 1 -anl’* la Tr ;t ii'.’-- ■> loply to tr.e ’eiit 

fact tl. l ti... t 1 f>i -,.'1^^ di; O'p ii the little ]io\ tahle used as an 

aiiii-iL'-l I; ( .1^ -p.\tto.3 <'i\ ii - iu;t del ov the aim, as who'e '^uy-port 

n -LUO'. Ill, 'e, -'(1 ‘*-1 ii.d pr_>h^J'h he iinderstoud to 

s epod' " (! (.•- lean o'' '1 ;i . c\piL-sion ‘ our great lord who 

toaiqindy er-'r;.? nt. p<-v.::am^’iL ” ^ leciirriiig penphrasio 

h>r tlie word ‘-rnie-.-r.' .. , 1 :.:.i cxpl'n i 1 in Sect. IvXXX\IT, 

X'Uue 4, d he '.'el h at imen'' end ‘'at c'.re ' are literally in the 

or^inil ‘ 't d _.i - ' , ;i ' ‘ at l \ eiin.g d' ■ -r;,” {lie jeXrencc being 

to t. c fad ti ai tie ' (■ U'. el ' 1 ni-e an. iC'[)eet v Iv (*pene 1 and closed 

in t; c i.ai’\ le 1 n la- rail r 1 n .;hthdh d lie edlnnation -(Mi! mine 

eid.i ” : d h.— ^ i t'- tl- . h ^ d. or' th, ar!n-re''t. (h//d llie first 

hoiut i.i d rX\ JX, .'d. i d.nad.^d’hj ao'-ony ' ' ^ a p ne-tree in 

t ! 1 e I 1 1 * t Ill' 
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[sect. CLXin. — EMPEROR SEI-NEF TpART I.— SEARCH FOR 
A SUCCESSOR TO IHm).] 

His Aiigu-tness Shiralca-no-olio-yamato-ne-ko dwelt at 
the palace of Alikakuri at Ihare/ and ruled the Empire. 
This Heavenly S )veicign had no Empress, and likewise 
no august children. So the Shiralca-Clan' was established 
as his august proxvv So after the Heavenly Sovereign's 
decease, there was no King to rule the Empire, There- 
upon, on enquiry [being made] for a King who sliould 
rule the sun’s succession, Oshinumi-no-iratsume,^ another 
name for whom was Princess Ihi-toyo, younger sister of 
Prince Ichinobe-oshihawvakc,'^ [was found to be] residing 
at the palace of Tsunusashi at Takaki in Osihnumi in 
Kadzuraki. ' 

1. tor Ihare s cl. XIAir. X'.te 20 . Mika-knri bi^nifies “jar- 

clie^nut.'’ 

2 . 

3 . In Sect. CXXXI (N’l'to 7 ) this name appears as A7<.'0f?ii-n0‘ 

iiatsiime. Roth Awc’iii and ihA'/iiowI aie siipp.>sed to be names of 
places. The latter A tlio n iir.e iT a di-trict in Vaniat(j. Its etymology 
ib ohbCjre. Tor '•ee S'_ct. (_ XXXI, Xote S. 

4. Sec SvCt. C.XXXr (Veto 5', \\licic liowevei the title of iK-'ake 
( ‘ Lord ") 13 omitto 1 . 

5. Tor K'lJznraki s^ct TV, Xnlc i :ul fa* (')bhmiimi .see Note 

3 to the {>re5tnt '~>tct. Jdc’XS t'> sign fy ‘Mugh ca.^tle,” 

'rsuiiHsashi is e>bbOiue. ('-ee M t<-\\'0'iT tLinarkb on thCbC two mines in 
Vul. XLin. p. 3 fjf ids C'<jninienl,ary,) 


[sect. CIXIV. — EMPERtT: -Id-XEI (PAK 1' H. — PKINX'ES OllOKE 
A\l> \\oKE .\Ui: i>I>CO\T:RED. )] 

Then W'odate, Chief nf the ^Mountain Clan,^ wlicn ap- 
pointed governor of tlie land ol Harima, arrived just at 
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32S [the time of] a rejoicing for the new cav^e of an inhabi- 
tant called Shizhimii." Hereupon, when the feasting and 
the drinking were at their heiglit, they all danced in 
tuin, So two young children^ [employed] to light the 
fire sat beside the furnace These young cliildren were 
made to dance. Then one of the young children said : 
“Do thou the elder brotlier dance fiist/' The elder 
brother likewise said : “ Do thou the younger brother 

dance first.” Wdien they thus yielded to each other, the 
people wlo Avere met together laughed at their manner 
of yielding to each other.’ So at last the ekler brother 
danced, [and when he had] finished, the younger when 
about to dance chanted, saying : 

“ On the bamboos on the mountain-slopes, 
beliind which are hidden as soon as they 
appear m}^ warrior-mate’s sword, on whose 
hiit red eartli was daubed, for \vh()se cord 
led cloth was cut, and his red flags that 
were set li[) ! ; — ]>eggarl\" descendanfs of 
King Ichinobe-no-[ 'Shiha, august child of 
the Hea\'enl\' Sovei eign Izah<:)-wa]:e, ho 
ruled the I‘an[ure as it were cutting the 
[bamboos’] roots and bending down their 
Lxtremit’c^, and like [daying on an eigiit- 
stringed lute ! 

-21) Thcli furtlrA’ith Cluef WTdate, starting at the sound 
[of these Ufuals], and rolling off his couch,' drov^e away 
the people of the ca\X‘ ; and having set tlic two*^ piinces 
[one] on Ills left knee and [the other] on his right and 
wept and lamented, lie collected the people together, and 
having })uilt a temporary palace, and set [the two princes] 
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to du^ell in that temporary palace, lie sent a courier up 
[to the capital]. Thereupon their aunt, Queen Ihi-toyo, 
delighted to hear [the news], made them come up to tlie 
palace. 


1. Yama-be no }}iur>izJii'i<joddic. Yania-bt: hjb alicady app:art'd, 
M'O’dale signities ‘‘small shield.'’ 

2. For lliirs name see S-Ct. rXIdX Xi'te 5. A similar fesiiv.il at 

the inangLiration of a new cave is mentioned in LXXX. 

3. Motowori’s vain attempts to reconcile ihe dates With this sta'e- 
ment of Frinccs Choke and ^^^■ke being “ ^oang eididien ” at this time, 
after an interval of two leigiis miko the death of llieir father, ^iil l)e 
found ii Vol, XLIII, pp. lo-ii, (1' hi'> Comnientai y. 

4. Ii\, a'- the commenmtois suppose, a plate or ws-el liolilmg a 
light with which to kindle other IiglUs for the fea^t. The word can 
scarcely here ha\e its cuimnon signilication of a “ kitchen-range/’ 

5. / c’., at the fact ut tlieir 1 ein., "o couit>..uus to eacli t)t]ier. 

7. d'liis so-called “ chant,” — it is not a Stjng, hecaiise not in metre, 
and is accordingly not transciibt.d ^yilabically, — is at llr^t sight ^o dif- 
Jfcult as to ^e:m to defy translation, and to make tlie student ajiply to 
the whole of his interpretation iNktowori’s clesing remarkon liis exegesis 
«.)f one of the phrases contained in it, — “tins is mcie guess-work, and 
the text demands further consideiation/’ A liit’e inspection shows, how- 
ever, that the drift of tlie words is by no mean'' so inscrutable as its 
partly ideographic and partly phonetic transcription makes it appear. 
Tile first part down to the colon and dash is a “ Treface ” to the second, 
the “Pivot” joining the two parts in the original Japanese bein’- the 
word “bamboos/’ '’Ihe laws of English construction unfortunately do not 
admit of the force of the origin \I, which entirely depends on the position 
of the wouls, being rendered into our language. The appropriateness of 
the Pic'ace to the body of the chant lests on the consideration that tlie 
bright articles menlioncil in it, vi/., the sword painted ai!<i decorated 
with red streamers u^r })erha[>s tied on with a ri-d sa^h 1 and aNo tlie icd 
banners are easily hidden behind tlic thick leaves of a bamboo grove, just 
as the Imperial origin of the two ^ aing Pfinces was liidden beneatli 
the vile office which they lilled in Shi/liimu’s household. Tlie clause 
“cutting the [I auiboos'] roots and lending Utawn tlu.ir e.vtreujilics ” forms 
the chief difficulty. Indeed the word “roots’’ is supplied bv Moto- 
W'ori, an! hi^ inteipietaiiou oi the phiase is mciel\ tvutatuc. We ma\, 
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however, milil some better exp’anati'in is Oitered, -ee in it a reference to 
the ener^^etic manner in uliich tlie Empire was ruled by the ruling 
•jnmc<.s’ grandfatlier, the Kuipeiur 1/ diu-wahe (i-cliiu', or else perlia])S by 
their father Ichinobe-no-nsluha. 1 In- latter mow U p.efuiicd by Moto- 
won, thuiigli accoiding to the hi-toie Ichmobe no-ushiha never actually 
ascended tie throne. The po^itiun of tliC \TiI) ‘M'liled'’ in th^ Jap..ne$e 
text permits of either intcipretation. Tiie comparison of the government 
of the Empire to pLuiiig on a lut«j i-s eiical and appropriate. It 
should be noticed that iri the japaue-e text the construction of tlie 
sentence forming the main body of tlie clni.t 1 - the rewr-e t»f wh t it is 
made to appear to l e in the translation, d'lie wt^rds “ l.eggarly descen- 
dant''," bv wi icli, ns a climax, the -ingci leveals h’s oun and hi> 
brother’s illu-triuus tlcsccnt, tl eieloic con e last of all and produce cii 
^Vcdate the staitling effect %\hioh we read tl m the next sentuce, 

7. f.>r, ‘‘seat.” In ancient tinu-S eacli p^i-oa m a room sat on a 

special mat, and it i^ lliat small mat which i- here meant. 

8- The Ximieral i". accompanied i y the Auxdiary hashna, properly 
u-ed for gods and gudd(. s^cs. 


[bECr. CL.W. EMPl'KOK 8E1-Xi:i (pART. — THE 

GRAXDEE 8H11JI ) 

So wlien the government of the l^mpire was about to 
be assumed," the (irandee Shibi,’ ancostor of the Grandees 
of Heguri/ mixed in the Sengs, and took tlie hatid of 
the beautiful person whom liis uYuguslness Woke was 
about to wed. Tins maiden was a daughter of one of 
the Headmen of Uda,' an 1 lier nair.e was Oftiwo.'" Then 
His Augubtness Woke likxwiue mixed in the Song-Hedge.' 
Thereupon the Grandee Shibi sang, sa\dng : 

(iv) “ 'i'he further fin of tlie la^of of tlie 
great pakicc is bent down at the 
c incr.’ " 

When ho had lliu^ ^ung, and requested the conclusion 
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of the Son^, His Aiigustness Woke sang, saying: 

(v) It is on account of the great carpenter’s 
awkwardness that it is bent down at 
the corner.’*'' 

Then the Grandee Shibi sang again, saying : 

(viii) ‘‘The great lord, on account of the mag- 
nanimity of his heart, does not enter 
and stand in th.e eight-fold hedge of 
branches of the child of a grandeed" 

Hereupon the Piince sang again, saying: 

(i) “ Looking on the breakers of the briny 

current, I see my spouse standing by 
the fin of the tunny that comes 
sporting.” 

Then the Grandee Shibi, getting moic and more angr\g 
sang, saying : 

(ix) “[Though] the eight-fold hedge of bian- 
ches of the Prince the Great Lord be 
made fast at eight places, be made fast 
all round, ’tis a hedge that shall be cut, 

’tis a hedge that shall be bmnt.’”^ 

Then the Prince again sang, sa\dng : 

(ii) “ Oil fisherman that spearest tlie tunny, 

the great iLli ! He being [there], thou 
must be sad at heart, tunny-spearing 
fisherman 

Having thus sung, the fea>i was concluded at dawn, 
and they all retired. Xe.xt niorniny the two Deitic-sO 
His Auguetne.-^.s Ohol:e and lli.s Allc;■u.^tnee,s Woke, took 
counsel, snyin;.,-: “ .\11 the i^eople c f the Court go to 
Court in the morning, aiui a^-^enuiie at -Shibi s gate at 
noon. So’^ Sliibi must ,'urel)- now be sleeping, and 
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moreover there will be nobody at the gate. So unless 
it be now, it were hard to plot against him,”^^ — and 
forthwith they at once raised an army, and beleaguered 
the house of the Grandee Shibi, and slew liini. 


1. a'lie i-tudeiil sliuulU compaie llie ver>ion of the story in this 
Sect, with lint given in the Chruiiicle'j of Japan,” wliere it is placed 
some yeais later at lliC co'iniicn cinent of the reign of the Emperor 
MiMet'iU, an<] not only dv) many of the de:ails di-agree, hut the arrange- 
ment and number of the Songs is cl liferent. It h imjrossible to make a 
consistent whole (Hit of tiie i>U>r\ a^ here give i ; -o, while noticing the 
ImgUNtic i^eeeliantie-? of each ol the Songs in tlie order in which ll.cy 
appear in the pre'icnt text, the tianslator has thought it advisabL*, fol- 
lowing M(jribe, to g.ve i i Xote le a coriiNteut '■cheme of inter])retalion 
for the w’liole. 1 he small Koman number^ placed in brackets at the 
Commencement I'f each ^ong indicate Us place in the text a-5 restored !»y 
Murilje. 

2 . i 5 y one or otiier of the two rrinces ( >Iioke and Woke. “ Each, 
we are afterwaids (old, “ceded the Empire to the other,” and it there- 
fore remained for S-iue tnu. uncertain wliich w’as to be the Sovereign. 

3 S/ul>i jio o/ni. In s me of the Songs that fc^liow' there i^ a play 
on the identity of tliis i ame with that of the tunn}-fidi Ihit 

whether tliat be nj lly the deiivatiun it 15 dilticult to ascertain 

4. Ih\^iin on enti. Co>if, Sect. EX I, Note 45. 

5. i\ia no obitc-ra, Cda is the name of a place ni \’aniato. 

6 ‘‘big fi'h.'’ IhiL s:e the remark on this name in Note 12 . 

7. f d he derivation of this cuiious cxiire^sion is disputed; 

but the meaning scliih to be “stropliic” or “ choric song,” or ‘‘a place 
where singing m which more ihan one takes part is going on.” 

8. In this Song tie “ furilier tm ” (:oc>/o tou haia-de, e.xplained by 

the charade's or i-^ Mip[)0'-ed to signify a pent-roof, or 

the eavc3 of the roog <ii else an L'lit-lunis^ connectc 1 by a slant'ng r 'of 
w 111 the man building. 1 he “ gixat p lacu ” is the | alace of I'rmce 
V.<Ee. 

<). '1 he oj^rcit ci' [leiiter ” is the carjicuter em]Jo\cd to i mid the 

ro’jf ah 'Vc-inei.Lioncd 

10. 1 tie “ e glu-foid liL'Ige of btanc’ cs ” is simply a ‘‘hedge,” and 

the “ehild of a grandee” the (jiaudce >iiibi himself, 
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II. The word^ '‘made fast” refer to the tyir,g of the fence at 
certain places to give it strength. If we accepted Mon he’s emendation 
of the final A'eib “burn,” to y are mu, we should have to translate 

the last clause thus: “'tis a fence that shall be broken.” 

12 “ The great fish ” [ofuivo yo shi) is the Pillow-Work for s/iidi, 
“ tunny.” The word “ he ” (which migiit also be rendered “ — the 
original being (r( 3 ) must be taken to lefcr both to the fish itself and to 
the Grandee Shibi [i.e., the grandee Tunny), who bore its name. — Ful- 
L'wing Moribe’s acceptable redoratiun of the c>riginal story, wliich is 
founded on a c< mparis(ai of the text of these “ Kecorch ” ^^llh that of 
the “ Ghronicles of J.ipan,” we find that in tlie fii^t Song of the scries 
the young Prince half jokingly remarks on the fact of the Grandee Shibi 
appearing in public ^^lth the damsel who \\as to have been his (the 
Prince's) bride. Shibi’^ name, which, as aheady stated, signifies “ tun- 
ny,” furnejhes the occasion for tlie maiine metn’diors borrowed from the 
cunent and the breakers. Shibi’s an>'\er (^ang If, — m the Records” 
wrongly ascril ed to the prince), takes up tl e same strain, hut in a moie 
taunting tone : the prince is llbened to a fi-herman who would fain 
make a futile attempt to spear the great tunny, and his (the tunnyR, 
i.e., the fnandee l)i's) presence must indeed be imin and gnef to him. 
Ill a third Song, whch is g v^n in tiie “ ( dironicRs,” but not in the 
“ Rec rds, ’ the jninco reloits that he lelic^ on liis eo<.)d sword to win 
the girl for him in the end, and in Song IV the Grandee jeers at the 
dilapidated cotnlilnm of hi- palace, and by imidication at the sorry state 
of hin fi'itunC'', — a taunt to wlrch the prince leplie'- in Song V by saying 
that if the paktee i-- diiapidatcd, and the Empire in di^orde^, the fault 
belongs to none (Alicr than to the Giandee luinslf. Song-. VI and VII, 
which aie not found in the “ Record-,” only -eive to continue the 
growing war of womds, which in St.ng \ flf (in the “ R* Cords ' WTonglv 
atlril uteel to the Grandee) comes to a climax by the prince exclaiming 
that if ho d< es not foice his way int(; the Grandee’s mansion to sei/.e 
liis lady-love, it is only on account of the magnanimity of his dis- 
position. do this tlie Giandee replies in bong IX (in the “Records” 
erroneously attribi teal ta the pr'ncc) by a sort of qiicque^ vowing that 
he will cut and burn li s way into the piince’s palace. Tins is not the 
en I of the dispute in the pages of the “ Chrun cles,” but it is all tiiat 
nee I detain the icadti of tlie ‘‘Records.” It should, hriwever, !e men- 
lioi’cd tl at in tlie “ ('liFonicles ” the name of tiie girl is Kaye-Jiime' 
Ofinvo •• P> g Ti-h,” when i- here given w’t-ull -com to l^e n<'t]ii’ig more 
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than a nickname, winch perhaps arose fiom the incidents of tins metrical 
war of word". 

13- Tlie ^^ord used in the onginal is hnshira, the Auxiliary Xu- 
ineral for JjeitA^. Ti recurs .t the coirmenc-'ment the next Section, 
A\here liowcver 't is net Ccnv-.nicnt to translate it. 

14. Ihe oimmal here the charae’er “a^ain** cr tuore- 

o\er.’’ lint tlii^ must h 4 -Motouoii po.nt" caif, a copy :>t’s error. 
Almost iinmediatLly hclow the "ame chaiaciei recurs wlitre it is equally 
out of place. The tran"latf)r lias f llowcd Mot*>u'Ti in rendering it the 
tirst time by “ so,*’ and the second by “surely.*’ 

15. /e., There i^ no time like the prcsznt for plotting against him. 


[^ECr. CLXVT — EMPEROR SEI-XEI (PART IV. — PRIXCE 
OHOKE CEDE> THE EMPIRE TO PRIXCE WOKE).] 

Then each of the two Princes cecletl tlie Plmpire to the 
other, and His Aiigustness Choke [finally] ceded it to 
the younger brother flis Aiigustness W^oke, saying: 
“ Idad not I'hine Augustness revealed our names when 
ue dwelt in the house of Shizhimu in Haritna, we should 
never Iiave ai rived at being tlie lords of the Empire. 
This is quite owing to Thine AiigustnesbS deed. So, 
tliOLigli I be tile elder bodher, do Hfitie Aiigustness rule 
the Phiipire first,” — and [with these words] lie urgently 
ceded [his claim]. So, being unable t(:> refuse, His 
Augustness VVolvC ruled the Ikmpirc first. 


[srxr. CI.WII — EMPEROK REX-ZO (PARE I. — U HE OED 
W< iMAX t'KI-MEj.] 

HiS Aiigustness \\h Te-no'ih.isu-wake dwelt at the 
palace of Chika-thU-Asulai/ and ruled the Empire for 
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eight years. The Heavenly Sovereign wedded the Queen 
of Naniha,“ daughter of the King of Ihaki/’ He had no 
children. At the time when this Heavenly Sovereign 
was searching for the august bones of the King his 
father, King Ichinobe,^ there came out from the land of 
Afumi [to the palace] a poor old woman, who said : 

“ The place where tlie prince’s august bones are buried 
is specially well known to me,' and moreover [his skeleton] 
can be known by Ins august teeth.” (Hi. august teeth were 
teeth uneven like a lily.) Then people were set'’ to dig the 334 
ground and search for the august bones ; and the bones 
having been forthwith obtained, an august mausoleum 
was made on the mountain cast of the IMoor of Ka\'a,‘ 
and thc)^ were interred, and tlK' clhldren of Kara- 
fukuro^ were made to guard the august mausoleum. 
Afterwards the august bones were brought i][) [to the 
Capital], So having returned up [to the Capital, the 
Heavenly sovereign] sent for the old woman, praised her 
for having, without forgetting, kept the place in mind, 
and conferred upon her the name of the Old Woman 
Oki-me tluis did he send for her into the palace, and 
deign to treat her with deep and wide ISndness. So he 
built a house for the (,)ld woman to chvell in close to the 
palace, and alwa\es sent fea* her e\'eiy c\.\y. So he luing 
a bell by the door of the great hall, and always rang it 
when he wished to call the old woman. So he composed 
an august Song. That Soi«g said ; 

“ Oh 1 the far-distant bell tinkles when she 
has past tlie moon* with its low’ cnlalias 
and the little \aule\a Oh I Old-me must be 
coming! 

Hereupon the old woman said : “ I am v’cr}’ aged, 335 
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and would fain depart to my native land/’ So wlien the 
Heavenly Sovereign let her depart according to her 
request, he saw her off and sang, saying : 

“ Ah Okinie ! Okime from Afumi ! from to- 
morrow [onwards] wilt [thou] be hidden 
beliind the deep mountains, and alas ! not 
seen 


1. See sect. CXXXIII, Xote ii. 

2. X(un>'>(i fio niiko. I'ur Xani’ui ‘sect. Xra\\ Note 26. 

a. Jhaki fio miko. 

4. Who liad been treacherously >lain by tlie Emperor Vu riyaku 
(^^ee Sect. CXIA'lUj. 

5. /t’., Motowod, it i3 known to me, and to none besides.” 

6- d he character used i-> \\hlch is more applicable to tlie 

r.f troop-, than to the setting to ivork of peasants. It seem"- 
however here to be used in the latter sense; or pJihaps we should con- 
sider It to mean that people 7vere got together. 

7. ^cc ."-cct. ( 'XL\ III, Xote 3. russ;bly the mountain east ” should 
l)e a Ih-oper Xa in. , —Eastern Mountain,— but it i- not taken as such by 
Motowori. 

8. ^ee S ct. CXF.VIIT, XMle i. 

9 ‘-k.ep’ing an eye,” qJ., on tlie place (jf burial of the Em- 

pen us f.uhcr. flraimnar would lead Us to expect the order of the words 
f rimu:^ the name to lie reversed tiiiH, Me^oki; [I't >ee MotoWun’s 
rem.iiks in Yal. XIJII, p 56. 

10. This 1" onor is r.ot co.r4:)rehen'5i' L* except ]>v reference to the 
text td tlie C iin ‘nicies," w’hi^se author gives a somewhat varying vori-ion 
of the ‘-tory. He telU iis that, a:, a .support to the infirm old lady, the 
f.mpc.or lia i a suin^ <r lopc .-trctclicd a-, a sort of hand-rest along the 
WM\ ''he was obliged to pass in cm ’cr to reach the Imperial apartments, 
and that at the end of the rope w'as a i>cll whos: tinkling notified the 
Emperor of he approach. The conjectural exclamation which cb ses the 
little j)oe:n has ihercf-rc an c bvious &en;e, which would be wanting if the 
1x11 were at t!ic t ther end, in tlie version liere given ; for the Emt^er u* 
womd nf t give cxpre.-^sion to surprise at her approach, if lie h d himself 
jUii rung for her to come.- — Far-distant ” is an imperfect attempt to repre- 
se It the Tillow'-Word nicmo-dzutafn^ which liete alludes to the stages 
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along A\hich the old woman may be supposed to be travelling. The val- 
ley and the moor overgrown with short grass fo’ni an allusion to the 
w'ay, — long and arduous for her, — which f>ki-me had to traverse to re ch 
the Imperial apartments, and they contain possibly a furtlier allusion to 
lier original journey to the capital. 

II. The meaning of this ^'>ng is quite clear. — The seco ,d time tlic 
name Oki-tne occurs, it might, instead of being as here taken as an 
exclamation, be made the subject of the sentence, thus : “ Oki-me from 

Afumi will by to-morrow, etc/’ The voids “ vilt [thoii],'^ vhich repre- 
sent ka of the original Japanese may i>e taken cither an exclamation 
properly so-callevl, or as a soit of rhetorical ihterrogation wliose force is 
simply exclamatoiy. The meaning c‘ mes to the same in either case, and 
is literally rendered by the same English vords; hut according to the 
latter view, ve should have to replace the point of exclamation ]:»y a 
point of interrogation. 


[sect. CLXVIU. — EMPEROR KEN-ZO (PART II, — HE 
SLAVS THE boar-herd).] 

The Heavenly Sov^e reign searched for the old boar- 
herd who had seized his august provisions at the time 
when he first met with adversity and was fleeing;^ and, 
having sought him out, sent for him up [to the Capital], 
beheaded him in the bed" of the River Asuka,*^ and cut 
the knee-tendons of all his kindred. AVlierefore down to 
the present time his descendants, on the day whciT they' 330 
come up to Yamato, always limp of their own accord. 

So the man’s abode had been well scon and divined.’ 

So the place was named Shimesu/’ 

1. See Sect. CXIJX. 

2. Metowori would have Ub iiruleritand the text to mean ““ in tlie 
neighbourhood of the river.” dheie is, h wever, no difficulty in accepting 
the author’s statement literally, as any one vho is acquainted uitii th.e 
bioad, stony beds of J;pv\ncsc river'> will icidily admit. 
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3. ^Istikif^dkd. F..r A-uka slc Feet. CXXXIII, X-'te ii. 

4. Le, prol'-akiy whenevLr.” 

5. 7 i,e, di^cuvered dy augury'’ <.r eUc MUiply “found and pointed 
oi'l,"* — dy ui oin dnC'' not a])pt,ar. 

6. d he real etynioloe^y of iliN name \-^ tF^cure 1 ul the author’s 
intention i'» to ci.nneci it \v tli t].e di\ udiig ” or “j>ointing out” 
juentioiicd in ilie pieC'-dtug bcntt-nce, wLiehi-. g>vcn phonetically as [w] 


[.^ECT, CLXtX. EMFEROK KEX-/0 (FART III. TIIE EMPEROR 

\U-Kn art's MAUbULETM Ib DIsElGTKEL)).] 

The Heavenly Sovereign, deep]\^ hating the Heavenly 
Sovereign Olio-hatsuse, who had slain the King his 
father, wished to be levenged on his spirit.* So when, 
wishing to destroy tlie august rnaustdeuni of the Heavenly 
Sovereign Oho-hatsuse, he [was ai3<jut to] send people 
[to execute this design], his elder brother, His ^Yugiist- 
ness Oholcc, addressed' Ihni, saying : “ To deniolisii this 

august mausoleum thoa shouhKt m^t send other people. 
None but nu’self shall go, and I will demolisli it 
according to the Heavenly Sovereign’s august heart.'" 
Tlieii the heavenly So\'ereigii commanded : “ Make thy 

progress, then, according to thy decree.” Wherefore His 
Augustness Ohoke. having proceeded dowai himself, 
slightly excavated tlie side of the august mausoleum, and 
returned up [to tlie capital], and reported that he had 
dug ii[) and demolished it. Then the Heav'only Sovereign, 
astunir^hed at the (piicl'mess rif liis return u[), asked liow" 
he had demolislied it. He replied, saying : “I slightly 
excavated the earth at tlie side of tlie nugu'^t mausoleum.” 
The Heavenly S'A’creign said : “ Wi':>hing to be revenged 

on the enemy of the King our father, I liad counted on 
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the complete demolition of the mausoleum. Why hast 
thou [only] slight excavated it Pie replied, saying : 

The reason why I did so was that the wish to be 
revenged on the spirit of the foe of the King our father 
is truly just. Nevertheless the Heav^enly Sovereign Oho- 
hatsuse, though he were our father’s foe, was still our 
uncle, and moreover was an Heavenly Sovereign who 
ruled the Empire. So if we now, simply fiom the con- 
sideration of Ihs having been our father’s enemy, were 
completely to demolish the mausoleum of an Heavenly 
Sovereign who ruled tlie Empire, after-generations would 
surely revile us. Meanwhile the \vrongs of the King our 
father must not be unrevenged. So I slightly excavated 
the side of the mausoleum. This insult wall quite suffice 
as a token to future ages.” On his thus addressing him, 
the rleavenly Sovereign said: “ This also is very just. 
13e it as thou sayest.” 


1. re^d //li tania or tanuishihi. We also tran-lale U I>y 

the word 

2. The respectful character ^ is U'-ed fni Uhn word, and again below 
wc have the Fir-t Perst nal Pronoun repie-enicd )>y “scuani.’* 

3 . a bis sentence ends in the tnignial wuh the chaiacler^JT 
wliich it IS not nece^'ary u> leiukr iniD 1 nglish They imply Hiat the 
''[)eaker will conic back, and icport on what he lia^ done. 


[sect. CIAX. — EMFbROR KEX-ZO (PART IV. — Ills AGE AND 
PLACE or dcrial) ] 

So tlie Heavenly Sovereign died, and His Augustness 
Ohokc riled the succession oi Iljaven’s stin.^ The 
Heavenly Sovereigns august yeans were thiit y-ci-ht 
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years. His august mau sole urn is on the mound of Ilia- 
tsuki at Katawoka.' 

1. See secu XXXI F, X(ac 27. 

2, W'T i’a see Sect. LX, Note 29. probably means 

rockj^laller/' and -ceiu- Uj Jiavc been ibe n'lne of a little plateau. 


[''LCr. CLXXI — EMPEROR XIX-KEN.]^ 

His Augustness Olioke d\veit at the palace of Ilirataka 
at Isono-kami, and luled the Empire. The Heavenly 
Sovereign v'edded Kasiiga-no-oho-iratsume, the august 
daughter of the Heavenly Sovereign Ohu-Iiatsuse-no-waka- 
take, and begot august children: Takaki-no-iratsume ; 
next Takara-no-iratsiime ; itext Kusubi-no-iratsume ; 
next Tashiraka-no-iratsunic ; next His Grandeur W'o- 
hatsusc-no-walca-sazaki ; next Prince IMa-w’aka. The 
cliild born to liini by his next wife Naka-no-waku- 
go* no-i rats Lime, daughter of the Grandee Hltsuma of 
S WAni, was : Ka'^uga-no-\aiinada-nO'iratsumc. The august 
children of this llea\'enl\' ^Monarch numbered seven al- 
together. Of lliese His Augustness \V'o-hatsiisc-no-waka- 
sazaki [was he who afteiwvardsj ruled the Empire. 


[iEcr. CExxir . — emperor me-ke'ise.J 
His grandeur W'o-liatsuse-no-waka-sazal^i dwelt in the 
palace of Namiki at llatsuse, and ruled the Pknpirc for 
eight years. This Heavenly Monarch had no august 
children. So tlve Wo-hatsuse Tube was established as 

1 ] or the di-c nl nuance e\[>lanntorv foot-nc'te^ in this corcUuling 

p 'riK'-i ilse ir.’i.daiioii *-,c iVan-’Iasjr’s Iiuroduct on. Sect. U, near the 
t..p o I)--., \/. 
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his august proxy. His august mausoleum is on tlie 
mound of Ihatsuki at Karawoka. On the death of this 
Heavenly Monarch there was no prince to inherit the 
Empire. So His Augustness Ohodo, the fifth descendant 
of the Heavenly Monarch Honnida, was sent for down 
to the land of Afumi, and married to her Aiigustness 
Tashiraka, and presented with the Empire. 


[sect. CLXXIII. — EMPEROR KEI-TAT.] 

His Augustness Ohodo dwelt in the Palace of Tamaho 
at Ihare, and ruled the Empire. The (two) august 
children born to this Heavenly IMonarch by Waka-hime, 
ancestress of the Dukes of Mi wo, were : Oho-iratsuko, 
next Idzumo-no-iratsume. The (two) august children born 
to him by liis next wife, i\Ieko-no-iratsume, sister of the 
Chieftain Ofushi, ancestor of the Chieftains of Wohari, 
were:* His Augustness Hiro-kuni-oshi-taka-kana-hi, next 
His Augustness Take-wo-hiro-kuni-oshi-tate. The (one) 
august child born to him b}" his next wife (the Grant Empre^^i 
Her Augustness Tashiraka, the august daughter of the 
Heavenly Monarch Ohoke, was: His Augustness Ame- 
kiini-oshi“haruki-hiro-niha. The august child born 
to him by his next wife Wo-kumi-no-iratsume, daughter 
of Prince Okinaga-no-niatc, was : Sasage-no-iratsume. 
The three august children born to him by his next wife 
Kuro-hime, daughter of Prince Sakata-no-oho-mata, were: 
Kamu-saki-no-iratsume, next Mamuta-no-iratsume. The 
(three) august children born to him by his next wife Seki- 
hime, daughter of Womochi Grandee of IMamuta, were : 
Mamuta-no-oho-iratsume, next Shira-saka-no-iku'-hi-no- 
iratsume, next Wo-nu-no-iratsume, another name for whom 
is Naga-me-himc. The T' ^-0 cliildren born to him by his 3 
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next wife Yainato-hime, younger sister of Katabu Duke 
of Aliwo, vxre : Oho-iratsume, next Prince Maroko, next 
Prince Mimi, next Aka-hime-no-iratsume. The > three) 
children born to him by his next wife Abe-no-haye-hime, 
were : Waka-ya-no-iratsiiine, next Tsubura-no-iratsumc, 
next Prince Adzu. The august cliildren of tin’s Heavenly 
Monarcli numbered nineteen in all r^even Kings and nvelve 
(Hieens). Qf these His Augustness Ame-kuni-osliidiaruki- 
hiro-niha [was he who afterwards] ruled tlie Ifmpire ; 
next His Augustness Hiro-]>:uni-oshi-take-kana-hi ruled 
the Ifmpire ; the next, Queen Sasage, presided at the 
temple of the Deity rf Ise. In this august reign Ihawi, 
Lord of Tsukushi, was disobed'ent to the Imperial Decrees, 
and was exceedingly disrespectful. So the Great Chief- 
tain ]\Iononobe-no-arakau i and the Chieftain Ohotomo- 
no-kanamura were both sent to slay Ihawnd Tlie august 
years of this HeavenI}' IMonarch v'ere forty-three. His 
august mausoleum is at Awi in Mishima. 


[sKcr. CLxxna — emperor an-kax ] 

His Augustne^s Hii o-l^'uni-oshi-take-k'ana-hi dwelt in the 
Palace of Kanahaslit at IMagari, and lailed the Ifmpire. 
d his Heavenly l\r('march liad no august cliildrcn. His 
august giave is at the \'ilkige f)f Dikaya in Furuclu in 
Kafi'.chi. 


[-per. Lf-XXV. — EMPEROR SEN-KLWA.J 
His Augustue.-s Tak'e-wo-liiro-kuni-oslii-tate dwelt in 
the Palace of Ihoriiui at Him'lvuma, aud i uled tlic Ihn- 

I I'L'tr.o m' ih > id o cv.^cs art. giv. n in the Chron- 

• ‘>r japan,” an 1 arc d 'CU.-cd ai kneth in ( '< mmeiitaiy. 

\ oL .\I I\ j p. 15. 'lo. '1 iiey are oT no special interC'?!. 
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piVe. The august cliildrcii born to tills Heavenly Sove- 
reign by his wife Her Aiigustness Tachi-bana-no-naka- 
tsu-hime, the august daughter of the Heavenly Sovereign 
Ohokc, were : Her Augustness Ishi-hime, next Her 
Augustness Wo-islii-hinie, next King Kura-no-waka-ye. 
The august children born to him by his next wife, 
Kafuchi-no-waku-go-hime, were : King Honoho, next 
King Weha. The august children of this Heavenly 340 
Sovereign numbered altogether five (diree Kings and two Quee:i>). 

So King Honoho ihe ancestor of the Dukes of Sluhida) 

Prince WTdia the ancestor of the Dukes of \\ ina and of tin 

I 'ukes of Tajik i.) 


[sect. ChXW'I — EMPEROR KIM-MEI.] 

The Heavenly Sovereign Aiue-kunPoshi-harulci-hiro-niha 
dwelt in the Gieat Palace of Shikishima, and ruled the 
Empire. TIic ghretj august children born to this Heavenly 
Sovereign by his wife, Her Augustness Ishi-hime, the 
august daughter of the Heaven)}' So\’ereign Ilbno-kuma, 
were: King Yata ; next Ills Augustness Ku-na-kura- 

tama-shiki ; next King Kasanulii. The puic) august child 
born to him by liis next wife Her .Vugustness Wu-ishi- 
hime, younger sister [of the first onoj, was: King Kami. 
The (three) august chiVlreii bom to him by his next wife 
Niikako-no-iratsume, daughter of the Grandee Hitsuma 
of Kasuga, were ; Kastiga-now'amada-no-iratsume, next 
King IMaroko, next King Soga-no-kura. The (thirteen) 
children born to him by his next wife Kitashi-hime, 
daughter of the Prime IMinister the Noble Inawe of Sega 
were: His Aiigustnes'. Tachibana-no-teyo-hi, next his 

younger sister Queen Ihalaimo, next Kii g Atori, next 
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Her Augustness Toyo-mike-kashikl-ya-hime, next King 
]\Iata--maroko next King Oho-yake, next King Iniigako, 
next King [of?J Yamashiro, next liis younger sister 
Queen Oho-tomo, next King Sakurawi-no-yumi-hari, 
next King iNFanu, next King Tachibana-inoto-no-\vakii-go 
next King Tone. The august children born to him 
by his next wife Y'o-ye-hime, aunt of Her Augustness 
Kitaslii-Iiime, w^ere : King Umaki, next King Kadzuraki, 
next King Hashi-bito-no-ana-ho-be, next King Saki-kusa- 
be-no-ana-ho be, another name for wdiom was Sunic- 
irodo, next His Augustness Hatsuse-be-no-w^aka-sazaki. 
Altogetlier tlie august children of this Heavenly Sovereign 
numbered twenty-five Kings and Queens. Of these 
His Augustness Nu-na-kura-fLito-tama-shiki [was he who 
afterwards] ruled the Empire. Next His Augustness 
Tachibana-no-toyo-hi ruled the Empire. Next Her Au- 
gustness To}^o-mike-hashiki-ya-hime ruled the Empire. 
Next His Augustness Hatsusebe-no-waka-sazaki ruled the 
Empire. In all there were four Kings and Queens that 
ruled the Km [fire. 


[SEC'l. Cl.xx\ IL — EMPEROR PJ-DA r>L\] 

His Augustness Nuna-kura-futo-tama-shiki dwelt in the 
Ikiiacc of Wosada, and ruled the Empire for fmirteen 
yea;s. Tlie leidit) children born to this Heavenly Sove- 
reign by his wife, his half-sister Her Augustness Toyo- 
mike-kashiki-ya-hime, w’cre : King Shidzu-kahi, another 
name for w’hoin was Kahi-dako ; next King Takeda, 
another name for whom w'as King Wo-kahi ; next King 
\\eharita, next King Umori, next King Wohari, next 
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King Tame, next King Sakurawi-no-yumi-hari. The (two) 
august children born to him by his next wife Wo-kuma- 
ko'iio-iratsumc, daughter of the Headman Ohoka of Isc, 
were : Her Augustness Futo-hime, next Queen Takara, 
another name for whom was Queen Nulvade-hime. The 
(three) august children born to him by his next wife Her 
Augustness Hiro-hime, daughter of King Okinaga-no-ma- 
de, were : King Osakamo-hiko-hito, another name for 
whom was King IMaroko ; next King Salca-nobori, next 
King Uji. The {■om) august children born to liim by his 
next wife Omina-ko-no-iratsunie, daughter of Kasuga-no- 
naka-tsu-waku-go, were : King Naniha, next King Ku- 
Iiada, next King Kasuga. next King Oho-inata. Of the 
august chdldren C'f this Heavenly ^Monarch, — seventeen 
Kings and Queens altogether, — King Hiko-luto begot by 
his wife his lialFsister Queen Tamura, another name for 
wliom was Her Augustness Nulvade-hime, aluee) august 
children, namely ; the Heavenl}' Sovereign that ruled the 
lunpire from the Palace of W'okamoto, next King Xkilva- 
tMi, next King Tara. The (two) august children born to 
him by his next wife. Queen Ohomata, \’ounger sister of 
King A}'a, were : King Chinn, next his jmiinger sister 
Queen Kuhada. The (two) augu.^t children born to him 
by liis next wife liis half-si-^ter Princess Yumi-hari, were : 
King Vama.'^liiro, next Queen Kasanuhi, — altogether seven 
Kings and Queens. Tlie august mausoleum [of the 
Heavenly Soveieign Xuna-kura-futo-tama-shiki] is at 
Shinaga in Kafuchi. 
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[sect. CLXXVriI. — EMPEROR VOMEI,] 

His Augustness Tachibana-no-toyo-hi dwelt in the 
Palace of Ikenobe, and ruled tlie Empire for three years. 
Tlie one august child born to this Htavenly Sovereign 
by his Avife Oho-gitashi-hime, daughter of the Prime 
Minister the nibble Iname, was ; King Tame. 'Phe ("our) 
august children boin to him b)" his next wife, his half- 
sister Princess I lashi-bito-no-anaho-be, w^ere : His August- 
ness Uhc-no-miya-no-uma-ya-dono-to\’o-to-mimi ; next 
King Kunie, next King WT-kuri, next King Maniuta. 
The august children born to him by his next wife Ihi- 
me-no-ko, daughter cT Tagima-no-kura-bito-hiro, were : 
King Tagima, next his }munger sister Sugashiroko-iio- 
iratsume. The august mausoleum of this Heavenly So- 
\'e reign, which had been by the borders of Lake Ihare, 
was afterwards removed to the middle sepulchre of Shinaga. 

[sect, CTXXIX. — EMPEROR SU-JCX.] 

The Heavenly So\’ereign ] latsuse-be-no-waka-sazakl 
dwelt at the Palace of Shibabaki at Kurahashi, and 
ruled tlie hhnpire for four years His august mausoleum 
is on the mound of Kurahashi, 


[sect. CLXXX — EMPRESS SLI-KO.] 

Her AugiNtness Toyo-inike-kashikirya-hime dwelt at 
the Palace ot WThorida, and ruled the Eu'piro for tlhrty- 
.seveii A'eais. Her august mausoleum, which had been 
on the mound of Ohonu, was afterwards removed to the 
great sepulchre at Shinaga. 


[the end] 



APPENDIX I. 


JAPANESE TEXT OF THE SONGS PKESERVED IN THE 
“KO-JTKIO OR “RECORDS OF ANCIENT MATTEUS/’ 
TRANSLTIERAT'ED INTO ROMANO 


I. (Sect, xix, 
Ya-kumo tat^u 
Tsuma-^omi ni 

Sono ya-he-^ 

II. (Sect, xxiv, 
Va-chi'-hoko no 
Ya-shima-kuai 
Toho-tohoslu 
Sakashi-nie wo 
Kiiliashi-ine wo 
Sa-yobal)i ni 
Yobahi ni 
Tachi ga wo mo 


Note 6 .) 

Idzumo ya-he-gaki 
Ya-he-gaki-tsukuni 
^aki wo 

Note 4 ) 

Kami no niikoto ha 
Tsuma mngi-kanete 
Koslii no kuni ni 
Ari to kikoshite 
Ari to kikoshite 
.\ri-tatashi 
Ari-kayohase 
Imada tokaznte 


I, TliC'e aie few varioiK readings of the text of these poems. 
Where any occur, the trau'-lator has been guided l)y the decisions of 
Molow’oii and Morilie. Occasionally these two authorities differ as to llie 
division of tlie words into lrie>. and Moribe in particubir doC'. nut hesitate 
to propo'-e such einendvition^ .is ^eetu to him necessary. The translator 
lias in ahnoit all cases adliered lo the tiaditional text, but gives in fot t- 
notes such emendations as appear worthy of notice. Mord e’s division o.' 
the lines being in alnioat eveiy case preferable to >'otowori’5 it has 
however liere been general v adopted. 
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Records of Ancient Matters. 


Osuhi wo mo 

Imada tokaneba 

Wotome no 

Nasu ya ita-to wo 

Osoburahi 

Wa ga tatasereba 

Hikodzurahi 

Wa ga tatasereba 

Awo-yama ni 

Nuye ha naki 

Sa-nu tsu tori 

Kigishi ha toyomu 

Niha tsu tori 

Kake ha naku 

Uretaku mo 

Naku-naru tori ka 

Kono tori mo 

Uchi-yame-kosene 

Ishitafu ya 

Ama-hase-dzukahi 

Koto no 

Katari-goto mo 

Ko ^^^o 

ba 

III. (Sect, xxiv, Note 5.) 

Ya-chi'hoko no 

Kami no mi koto 

Nii}X'l':usa no 

• IMe ni shi areba 

Wa ga kokoro 

Ura-su no tori zo 

Ima koso ha 

Chi-dori ni arame 

Nochi ha 

Na-dori ni aramu wo 

Inochi ha 

Na shise-tamahi so 

Ishi-tafu ya 

Amadiase-dzukahi 

Koto no 

Katori-goto mo 

0 

6 

ba 

IV. (Sect XXIV, 

, Note 7.) 

Awo-yama ni 

Hi ga kakuraba 

Nuba-tama no 

Yo ha ide-namu 

Asa*hi no 

Wemi-sakaye-kite 

Taku-dzunu no 

Shiroki tadarnuki 

Awa-yuki no 

Wakayaru mune wo 

So-dataki 

Tataki-managari 

Ma-tama-de 

Tama-de sashi.maki 
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IMomo-naga ni 
Ay a ni 

Ya-chi-hoko no 
Koto no 

Ko wo 

V. (Sect, xxv, 

Nuba-taina no 
j\Ia-tsubusa ni 
Oki tsu tori 
Ha-tatagi ino 
He tsu naiiii 
So-ni-dori no 
Ma-tsubusa ni 
Oki tsu tori 
Ha-tatagi mo 
He tsu nami 
Yama-gata ni 
Some-ki ga shiru ni 
Ma-tsubusa ni 
Oki tsu tori 
Ha-tatagi mo 
Itokoya no 
I\Iura-toii no 
Hike-tori no 
Nakazhi to ha 
Yaniato no 
Unakabushi 
Asa-ame no 


I ha nasamu wo 
Na kohi-kikeshi 
Kami no mi koto 
Katari-goto mo 
ba 

Note 2.) 

Kuroki mi keshi wo 
Tori-yosohi 
I\Iuna miru toki 
Kore ha fusahazu 
So ni nugi-ute 
Awoki mi keshi wo 
Tori-yosohi 
Muna miru toki 
Ko mo fusahazu 
So ni nugi-ute 
Magishi atane tsukr 
Shime-koromo wo 
Tori-yosohi 
Muna miru toki 
Ko shi yoroshi 
Imo no mikoto 
W^a ga mure-i-naba 
\Va ga hike-i-naba 
Na ha ifu to mo 
Hito-moto SLisuki 
Na ga nakasamaku 
Sa-giri ni tatamu zo^ 


2. Motowori reads Magishi ^Uanc isuki as two lir.es. 

3. Motowori reads Sapri ni Tatamu zo as two lines. 


345 
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Waka-kusa no 

Tsiima no mikoto 

Koto no 

Katari-goto mo 

Ko 

wo ba 

VI. (Skct. 

XXV, XoTE 3.) 

Ya-chi-hoko no 

Kami no mikoto ya 

A ga oho-kuni 

Nushi koso ha 

Wo ni i-inaseba 

Uchi-mirii 

Shiina no sa]>:i-zaki 

Kaki-rniru 

iso no saki ochizn 

Waka-kusa no 

Tsurna niutasc-ramc 

A ha nio yo 

IMe ni shi areba 

Na \vo]<ite 

Wo ha nashi 

Na wok i to 

Tsuma lia nashi 

Aya-kaki no 

Fiiha}’aga shita ni 

Mushi-busuina 

Ni ko}M ga shita ni 

Talvu-busunia 

Sayagu ga shita ni 

Awa-yuki no 

Wdkayaru mune wo 

Talvu-dzunu no 

Shiroki tadamuki 

So-dataki 

Tataki-managari 

Ma-taina-cic 

Tama-dc saslii-maki 

I\Iumo~naga ni 

I wo sld nase 

Toyo mi Id 

Tate -mat surase 

Vn. (Siccr. 

XXXI, Note 33.) 

Ainc naru ya 

0:o-tanabata no 

Unagascru 

Tama no mi suniaru 

]\Ii sinnaru ni 

.\na-dan:a Iia}'a 


Mi tani futa walarasu ‘‘ 

Ajishiki Taka-hiko-iie no 


Kami zo ya 

4. Moiuwun leads Muatii I'uta uHitiirusu as t\so lines. 
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MIL (Skct. xlii, Non-: 18 .) 


Aka-ckinia ha 
Shira-tama no 

Tafutoku e 

IX. (Sect, xli 
Oki tsu tori 
\\"aga wi-neishi 

Yo no kotc- 

X. (Sect, xlvii, No'j 
Uda no taka-ki ni ’ 
W'd ga in a tsu )'a 
I-suk uhabhi 
Konaini ga 
Tachi-soba no 
Kokishi hiwcnc 
Nd kuhasaba 
Oliokcku wo 
Yc yc 

[Ko ha igonofii /o] 

XI. (Sect, xlv 
Osaka no 
Ilito saha ni 
Ilito saha ni 
]Mit5U-mitsu::hi 
Kubu-tsutsu-i 

Ucliite shi 


Wo sahe liikaredo 
Kimi ga yosohi shi 
ri-kcri 

, Note 19.) 
Kaino-doku sliinia ni 
Inio ha wasurezlii 
goto ni 

;es 16 AND 17.) 
Shigi-wana haru ^ 
Sliigi ha sa}Tirazu 
Knjira sayarii 
Xa kohasaba 
]\Ii no nakeku wo ' 
Ulianari ga 
Ichi-saka-lvi ini no 
Kokida hiwcnc 
Shi ya ko shi yd 
Ad shi yo ko shi ya 

in, Xute 4. 
Oho-muro-ya ni 
Ki-iri-wori 
Iri-wori to nio 
Kunie no ko ga 
Ishi-tsutsLi-i inochi 
atnamu 


5. Motowon reads ( Ja no 'I\ika-ki ni as t\\o lines. 

6. Mori!)e emends ham to hari, 

7. Mutuweri divides tlieic lines thus: Yachi-soha jio mi no 
YVakehu 100. 
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Mitsu-mitsushi Kume no ko-ra ga 

Kubu-tsiitSLi-i Islii-tsutsu-i mochi 

Ina utaba yorashi 

XII. (Sect, xltx, Note 2.) 
Mitsu-mitsushi Kume no ko-ra ga 

Aha-fu ni ha Ka-mira hito-nioto 

So ne ga moto So ne me tsunagite 

Uchite shi yainamu 


XIII. (Sect, xux, Note 3.) 

IMitsu-mitsuslu Kume no ko-ra ga 

Kaki-moto ni Uwcshi hazhikami 

Kuchi hibiku Ware ha wasurczlii 

Uchite shi yamanu 

XIV. (Sect, xeix, Note 4.) 

Kamu-lcazc no Ise no umi no 

Oliishi I lahi-inotohorofu 

Shitadami no I-hahi-motohori 

Uchite shi yamamu 


XV, (Sect xe 
Tata namcte 
Ko no nia yo mo 
Tatakahcba 
Shima tsu tori 

Ima suke 

XVL (Sect, e 
Yamato no 
Nana-yuku 

Tare wo si 


[X, Note 6 ) 

Inasa no yama no 
I-yuki-mamorahi 
Ware ba ya wcnu 
U-kahi ga tomo 
ni konc 

, Note 17.) 
Takasazhi-Jiu wo 
Wotomc-domo 
li makanm 
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XVIL (Sect, li, Note 19.) 

Katsu-gatsu mo lya-saki-dateru 

Ye wo shi makamu 

XVIII. (Sect, lf, Note 21.) 

A me tsu tsu Chi dori mashi to to [? 

Nado sakeru to-me 

XIX. (Sect, li, Note 22.) 

Wotome ni ' Taka ni aha mu to 

Wa ga .sak'cru to-me 

XX. (Sect, li, XkrrE 28.) 

Aslii-hara no Shigekoki wo-ya ni 

Suga-tatami lyasaya shikite 

\Va ga futari neshi 

XXL (Sect, lh, Note 6.) 

Sawi-gaha yo Kumo tachi-watarl 

Unebi-yama Ko no ha say ag in u 

Kaze fukamu to su 

XXII. (Sect. Sect, lii, Note 5 ) 
Unebi-yaina Him ha kumo to wi 

Yufu sareba Kaze fukamu to zo 

Ko no ha sa3"ageru 

XXIIL (Sect, lxvi, Note 7.) 

Ko ha \’a Mima-ki-iri-biko ha \’a 

Mima-ki-iri-biko ha ya Ono ga wo wo 
Nusunii shi semu to Shiri tsu to yo 
I-yuki-tagahi Make tsu to 3^0 

I Ilk i -ta ga h i Uka gah ak u 

Sliirani to Mima-ki-iri-biko ha 3’a 


349 
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Records of xhicitvit Matters. 

XXIV. (SrcT. Lxxxi, ^Toik, 4 ) 

Yatf^umesasu Idzumo-takcru ga 

Ilakeru taclu Tsuclzura saha maki 

Sa-mi nashi ni ahare 

XXV. (Sect, lxxxiv, Note S.) 

Sanesasbi Saganui no wo-nu ni 

Moyuru hi no Ho-naka ni tachite 

Tohislii kimi ha mo 

XXVI. (Sect, lxxxvi, Notes 3 xVnd 5.) 
Nihibari Tsukuha wo sugite 

Iku }"o ka netsLiru — 

Ka-ga nabete Yo ni ha kokono-yo 

Ili ni ha towo-ka wo 


XXVII. (Sect, lxxxvi i, Note 3 ) 
Hisa-kata no .Vine no Kagu-yama 


To-kama ni 
Ililia-boso 
Makamu to Iia 
Se-ncinu to lia 
Na ga keseru 


Sa-wataru kuhi 
Tawaya-galuna wo 
Arc ha suredo 
Are ha o mo he do 
Osuhi no suso ni 


Tsuki tatanamu )'o 

XXVIII. (Sec. lxxxvii, Note 4.) 
Takadiikaru Hi no mi ko 

Yasumisliislii 
Aratama no 
Aratama no 
Ubena-ubena 
\Va ga ke.scTU 


\Va ga olio -kimi 
Toshi ga ki-fiireba 
Tsuki lia kiIie-}Tikii 
Kimi machi-gata ni 
Os nil i no .suso ni 


Tsuki tatanamu yo 
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XXIX. (SKcr LKxxiK. Norn 6.) 

Wouai'i lit Tada ni inukaheru 

Wotsu no 5 ^:iki narii ) lito-tsu niatsti a be wo 
Ilito~tsM inatsii Hito ni ariseha 

Tachi hakc-nnshi wo Kiiui kisc-niashi wo 
Hito-tsu niat^u a sc wo 


XXX. Sect, lxxxix, XVrE ii.) 

Yainato ha Kuni no nialioroba 

TatanatsulvU Awo-kaki vania-troinorerii 

Yaniato ski iiruhaslii" 


XXXI. (Sect, lxxxix, Note u.) 

I nochi no rtlata'-kemu hito ha 

Tatanii'lconio Heguri no yama no 

Kuma-kashi ga ha wo Uzu ni sase 
So no ko 

XXXII. (Sect, lxxxix, Note ii.) 
Hashikeyashi AYagihc no kata yo 

Kunio-wi taclii-ku mo 


XXXIII. (Sect, lxxxix, Noie 15) 
WYtome no Toko no be ni 

wa ga okishi Tsurugi no tachi 

S no tachi ha ya 

XXXIV ( 5 i:cr xc, Note 3.) 
Xadzuki no Ta no ina-ga^a ni 

Ina-gara ni I lalii-niot'.'ix fti 

Tolvoro-dzu ra' 


S, Motowin rtaL ricj\'<2( .1 hi.- !^y it-cl', j’-iT Mniilailv 

untha^hi as a liin i>. iot.l'' 
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XXXV. (Sect, xc, Note 5,) 
Asa-zliinu-hara Koshi nadzumu 

Sora lia yukazu Asbi yo yuku na 

XXXVL (Sect, xc, Note 7.) 

Umkga yukeba Koshi nadzumu 

Oho-kaliara no Uvve-gusa 

Umi-ga ha Lsayofu^*^ 

XXXV^IL (Sect, xc, Note 8,) 

Hama tsu chkdori llama yo ha yukazu 
Iso-dzutafu 


XXXVIII. (Sect, c, Note 18.) 

Isa agi Furu-kuma ga 

Itate ohazuha Niho-dori no 

Afurni no umi ni Kadzuki sena \va 
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XXXIX. (Sect. 
Kono mi ki ha 
Kubhi no kami 
Iha tatasu 
KamU“hogi 
Toyo-hogi 
Matsuri'koshi 

Asazu wo; 


cir, Note 2 .) 

Wa ga mi ki narazii 
Toko-yo ni i-masu 
Sukuna mi kami no 
Hogi-kuruhoshi 
Hog hmotolioslu 
Mi ki zo 
e sa sa 


9. Morihe re-tores the reahm^ of ilic lira line of tlii-r. j-oem to 
t\adznki-ta }io^ and bc»th lie and Mutowori siii^^est conjectural concluding 
Tnts to supplement the cviclcrjlly incomplete text. Aforihe’s a^'e very 
decant ; 

Shi fsiirii no I-hahl ?noft-h<>ri 
Metohorit^ S^e^nahi tohcdoino 

Koto mo noynsanii 

10. Moribe reads Cmi~^a hi isahofu as one Ime. It is dilTiCult, on 
an} method of dhision, to find rhythm in ih's hong. 



liable 
lit. J.o 
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XL. (Sect, cii, Note 3.) 


Koiio mi ki wo 

Kanh-kemu liito ha 

Sono tsudzunii 

Usu ni tatete 

Utalii-tsLitsu 

Kami-kere ka mo 

Mahi-tsutsu 

Kami-kere ka mo 

Kono miki no 

Mi ki no aya ni^^ 

Uta-danushi 

[ki] sa ba 

XLI. (Sect, 

cvi, Note 2 ) 

Cliiba no 

Kadzu-nu wo mireba 

rvloiiio-chi-daru 

Va-niha mo miyu 

Kuni no ho mo mlyu 

XLir. (Sect. 

cvi, NoiE 8.) 

Kono kani ya 

Idzuku uo kani 

]\Iomo-dzutafu 

Tsuniiga no kani 

Yuko-sarafu 

Idzuku ni itaru 

Ichiji-shima 

IMkshima ni to ki 

Nilio-dori no 

Kadzukt iki-dzuki 

Shina-da}Tifu 

Sasa-nami-ji wo 

SukU'SLikii to 

W'a ga i-maseba ya 

Kohata no miclii ni Ahabhishi wotome 

Ushiro-de ha 

WY'date ro ka mo 

Ha-nami Ita 

Siiihi (bill) nasii'-^ 

Ichihiwi no 

W'aniba no ni wo 

Ilatsu-ni ha 

Mada akaralccmi 

Sliiha-ni ha 

Ni-guroki yuwc 

i\Ii-tsu-guri no 

Sono naka tsu ni wo 


]M()tu\Nuri 'strargcly inabes J// //l? Aya ni into t\\<> line'?, llie 
ki in llie Iasi hue uf the ^ong is supplied l)y ?\l(>nlie. 

M-. iiAvuri d v.dcb iliese linos tlius : Jlaiio tni loi ski HiAii nant, 
priipL'bc^ lioiL I'j divide ihj p -cm in two, 



Ritorih of ^'InoiLUt JAi'i/trs. 
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Kabu-tsuku i^Id-ln ni ha atczu 

IMayo-gaki Ko ni kaki-tarc’^ 

Ahabliishi womina 

Ka mo ga to Wa ga mishi ko-ra. 

Kaku mo ga to A ga mishi ko ni 

Utadakeni i\Iu!valu-\voru ka mo 

Iso-hi-\voru ka mo 


XLIII. (Sect. 
Iza IvO'duino 
iliru tsLimi nl 
Kaguhashi 
IIu tsu ye ha 
Shi dzLi \’e lia 
Mi-tbu-giiri no 
II 

Iza'^asaba 

XLI\k (Sect. 
I/a ]vu-d*>ino 
Him tsLimi ni 
Kagidiashi 
Ho tsu ye ha 
Shi dzu ye ha 
Mi'tsu-giiri no 
1 lotsumcT'i 
l/a*asal)a 

XLIV. (Acer. 
H'dzu tamaru 
V\d-giihi iiclu 

13. aivide^ tiiLielinc 

14- 'ill: . c caivc t<.\t < f 

11 'hi, *• e hroi-.cks/ 


cvri, Note 9 ) 

Xn-birLi tsaiiu ni 
^\X ga yu]:u michi no 
Hana-tacliibana wo 
Tori wi-garashi 
Hito tori-garashi 
Xalca tsu )'e no 
Ak'ara-wotoinc wo 
Y'U'ashi na 

evil, Xoi c 9 ) 

Xu-biru t.siuni ni 

\aikii rnichi no 
Hana-tachibana wo 
Tori wi-garaslh 
Jlito tcri-garashi 
Xak'a t:>u \ e no 
Akara-woton:e wo 
Vr'ia.shi 11 a 

cvi), Xoi L LO.) 

Yasami no ike no 
_ [‘IiSii]-M-[ra nu]’^ ^ 

'? Uius : r r':i /:o ni. A'dki tare* 

I'l.t: i> ru'‘orc<i I'V the help of the 
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Sashi-kcru shiraui Nunaha-kuri 

llahe-keku shirani \Va ga kokoro h\n 

lya woko ni shite Ima zo kuyashiki 

XLV. (Sect, cvii, Note ii). 
i\Iichi no sliiri Kohada-wotonic wo 

Kami no goto Kikoyeshikadomo 

Ahi-makurarnaku 


XLVL (Sect, cvn, Note 12 .) 
iNIichi no sliiri Kohada-wotoine ha 

Arascihazu Xc'shiku wo shi zo mo. 

Ui uhashimi-oinofa 


XLVII. (Sect. 
Ilomuda no 
Oho-sazaki 
llakascru tachi 
Suwc fuyu 
Kara ga shita-ki no 


cvm, No'iE 2 .) 

Hi no nh ko 
Oho-sazaki 
Tvluto-tsurugi 
Fuyv4-ki no su 
Saya-saya 


XIA'III. (Sect, Note 6.) 

Kashinofii ni Yukusu wo tsukuri 

Yokusu ni Kaniibhi oho-ini-ki 

Uir.ara ni Kikoi.hi-mochi-wose 

r^Iaro ga chi 

XLIX. (Sect, cxi, Note 5 ) 

Subukoii ga Kamishi mi ki ni 

W’aro wehi ni keri 
Koto nagu ^^lii Wc-gushi ni 

Ware weld ni kcri.^’ 

15. Moi.t.e propo-'-cs to emend the 5«,Cjnd huT of till's po:in t:) 

A'l/o Tt'j tcv 

it ni iuvi. 
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A' .i'jrits of A ncu lit Multi. i s . 

J. (Sect, cxa, Xote lo ) 
Chihayabiuu Uji no walari no 

Sawo-tori ni Ilaya-kcniu Into An 

(\Va ga moko ni komu.) 


355 


LI. (Sect, cxii, 

Chil'iaya-bito 
\Vatar!-zc ni tatcrii 
Llvirainu tu 
Ltoramu to 
IMoto-he ha 
Suhc-hc ha 
Iranake];n 
Kanashikckvi 
I-kirazu zo kuru 


XOIE 15 ) 

Uji no watari ni 
A d / Li s a -y u in i rna -y u in i 
Kokoro lici niohedo 
Kokoru Iia niohcdo 
Kiini wo oinohhde 
lino wo oinolii'dc 
Solco ni oinohi-dc 
Koko ni oinohi-de 
A'Jzusa-yLiini ina-)aiau 


LIL f 5 Ecr. cxxH, Note 4.) 

Oh'i'hc ni ha Wo-bunc tsurarakii 

Kuro-zaki^' no Masazu-ko waginio 

Kuni ho k'udarasu 


LIII. ("Sect, cxxir, X'ote 8.) 

0 :bhi-tcrLi \'a Xaniha no saki\'o 

Idc“tacliitc Wa ga kuni nhrcba 


16 . Xc. r ilij c<'iiUJi>.ncLiuc: i tE ilui, dividub the 

lints lii : 

:rr ut 7 

- 1 Lu. ii;:i j/d mni 

ainl m .1 i!it tit I . 

/-\ii\(zn Kuril .1 rM^d-y iiiii 
Mi-yirdi 

^7- "‘-t '^tt. X( It, 4 f ' 1 * lio (IC'ui'iUil wnitl. 
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Aha-:shiaia Oaogoro-bliiina 

Ajiiiiasa no Shima tno miyu 

Saketsu-sliima niiyu 

LIV. (sect, cxxn, Xote 10.) 

Vaina-gata ni Makoru a wo- a a mo 

Kibi-liito to Ton'iO ni slii tsurneba 

Tanushiku rno aru ka 

LV. (Sect, cxxu, Xote, 13,) 

Yamato-bc nv Xlshi fuki-agete 

Kurno-banare Soki-WLT'i to mo 

Ware wasurcme 

LVI (Sect, cxxn, Note 14) 

Yamato-lie ni Yuku iia ta ga tsuina 

Koinoiidzu no Shita yo hahc-tsutsu 

Yuku lia ta ga tsuma 


CXXIH, XoiE I T ) 


LVII. (Sect. 

Tsuginefu \\a 
Kalia-nobori 
Kaha no lie ni 
Sashibu wo 
Shi ga ^liita ni 

Ma-bito yutSLi 

Shi ga h.ina no 
Shi ga ha no 


Y a n 1 cl s h i r o -ga 1 1 a wo 
\Ya ga noboreba 
Ohi-datcru 
Sasliibu no ki 
Ohi-datcni 
rnatsuba-ki 
Teri-i-mashi 
Hirori'i-masuha 


(3 ho -kind ro ka mo 


iS, MutoAori (liv.il.- I'lis line ui t\v ), tiuis : 

II 7 /'(» J 'it(siiUh(-hiil\ i 



Rt'ionfs of Ani\c}it MatUis. 
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LVIII. (Sect, cxxiu, Noie 14) 
Tsuginefu ya Ya\nashiro-gaha wo 

]\Iiya-uobori Wa ga noborcba 

Awoniyoshl Nara wo sugi 

Wo'date Yamato wo sugi 

\Va ga migahoslu kuni ha 
Kadziiraki Takarriiya Wagihe no 


LIX. (Sect, cxxiv, Note 3.) 
Yamashiro ni I-shike Toriyama 

Ishike i-shike A ga hashi-dzuma ni 

I-shiki-aliamu ka mo 


57 


LX. (Sect, cxxiv. Note 5.) 

Mimoro no Sono Takaki naru 

Oliowiko ga bara Ohowiko ga hara ni arir^ 
Kimo-mukafu Ko]>:oro wo dani ka 

Ahi-omoliazn aramu 


LXI. (Sect, cxxiv, Note 6 


Tsuginefu 
Ko-lcuba mochi 
Nc-zhiro no 
Makazulccba ko^>o 


Yamashiro- me no 
Uchishi oho-ne 
Shiro-tadamuki 
SIlirazu to mo ihamc 


LXII. (Sect, cxxix, Note 12 .) 

Yamashiro no Tsutsuki no mi-ya ni 

Mono mawosLi A ga se no kimi ha 

Namita-gumaslii mo 

19. Ir.st.al t)f tiiese concluding long lines Mutowuri divides thus: 

II a K'lini ha 

Aadzura 'ci 7Ukv~tniya 

It dyine 710 atiD’i. 

-O Motowt.ri Kadi tlie words ILum iii am as a separate line. 
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LXIIL (Sect, cxxiv, Note i8.) 

Tsuginefu Yatnashiro-me no 

Ko-kuha moclii Uchishi olio-ne 

Sawa-sawa ni Na ga ihese koso 

Uchi-watasu Yagahaye nasu 

Ki-iri-nia\vi-kure 


LXIIL (Sfxt, cxxiv, Note iS.) 


Tsuginefu 
Ko-kuha mochi 
Sawa-sawa nl 
Ucht-watasu 


Yamashiro-me no 
Uchishi oho-ne 
Na ga ihese koso 
Yagahaye nasu 


Ki- i r i - ma wi-k ure 


LXiV. (Sect, cxxv, Note, 

Yata no Hito-moto suge ha 

Ko motazii Tachi ka are-namu 

Atara-suga-hara Koto wo koso 

Suge-hara to ihame Atara-sugashi-me 


LXV. (Sect. cxxv% Note 2 .) 

Yata no Hito-inoto suge ha 

Hi tori wori to mo Oho-kimi shi 
Yoshi to kikosaba Hitori wori to mo 


LXVL (Sect, cxxvr, Note 2.) 

Mecluri no W^a ga oho-kimi no 

Orosu hata Taga kane ro ha mo 

LXVII. iSect, cxxvi, Note 3 ) 
Taka-yuku ya hlaya-busa-wake no 

III osuhLgane 


358 
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LXVIIL (Sect, cxxvi, Note 5 .) 

Hibari ha Ame ni kaketvi 

Taka-yuku ya Haya-busa-wake 

Sazaki torasane 

LXIX. (Sect, cxxvr, N'ote 8.) 
Hashi-tate no Kura haslii-yama wo 

Sagas hi mi to I ha kaki-kanote 

Wa ga te to rasa mo 

LXX, (Sect. cxx\t, Note 8.) 

Hashi-tatc no Kura-hashi-yama ha 

Sagashikedo Imo to noboreba 

Sagashiku mo arazu 

LXXI. (Sect. cxx\irr, Note 3.) 

Tamakiharu Ikhi no a so 

Na koso Iia Yo no naga-hito 

Sora mitsu Yaniato no kuni ni 

Kari ko knu to Kikii )aa 

LXXIL (Sect, cxxvih, N'ote 4.) 
Taka-hikaru Ili no mi ko 

Ubc shi koso Tolu-tamahe 

]\ra koso ni Tolii-tamahe 

Are koso ha Yo no naga-hito 

Sora-rnitsu Yamato no kuni ni 

Kari ko knu to ImaJa kikazu 

LXXIII. (Sect, cxxvih, Note 6.) 

Xa ga ini ko ya Tsuhi ni shiramu to 

Kari ha ko knurashi 
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LXXIV. (Sect, cxxix. Note 8.) 359 

Karaiiu wo Shilio ui yaki 

Shi ga amari Koto ni tsukuii 

Kaki-hiku ya Yura no to ao 

To-naka ao Ikurl ni 

Fure-tatsu Nadzu no ki no 

Saya-sa}Ti 

LXXV. (Sect, cxxxn, Note 5.) 

Tajihi-nu nl Ncnui to slhriscba 

'latsLi-gomo 1110 IMocliite 

Ko-niaslii niono Xeniu to shirlseba 

LXXVL (Sect, cxxxii, Note 7.) 

Hanifu-zaka \Va ga tachi-mireba 

Kagirohi no Aluyuru ihc-niura 

Tsunia ga ihe no atari 

I.XXYll. (Sect, cxxxn, Note 10.) 

Oho-saka ni Afu ya wotonic wo 

Alichi toheba Tad a ni ha norazu 

Tajima-chi wo noru 

LXXVUI. (Sect, cxli, Note 2.) 

Ashiki no Yatna-*da wo tsukuri 

Yania-dakaini Shita-bi wo washisc 

Shita-duhi ni \Va ga tofu inio wo 

Shita-naki ni \\"a ga naku tsunia wo 

Kofu koso ha Yasukii hada fare 

LXXIX. (Sect, lxei, Note 4) 

Sasa-ba ni Utsu ya ararc no 

Tashi-dashi ni Wi-nctenm nochi ha 

Ilito liakayu to mo 
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Uruhashi to Sa-ne bhi sa-neteba 

Kari-komo no Midareba niidare 

Sa-ne shi sa-neteba 

360 LXXX. (Sect, cxlii, Xote 7.) 

Oho-inahe \\"o-niahc sukune ga 

Kana-to kage Kaku yori-kone 

Anie tachi-yamciiiLi 

LXXXI. (Sect, cxlii, Note 8.) 

I\Iiya-hito no Aynlii no ko-suzu 

Ochi ni ki to iMiya-hito toyonui 

Sato-bito mo }aime 

LXXXII. (Sect, cxlii, Note 12.) 

Arna-daniu Kara no wotorne 

Ita nakaba Ilito shirinu-beslii 

Has a no yama no Iiato no 
Shita-naki ni nakir'^ 

LXXXni. (Sect, cxlii, XkrrE 13.) 

Ania-damu KariLWotonic 

Shita-ta ni mo Yori-ncte tohorc 

Karu-wotome-donio 

l.XXXIV. (Sect, cxeiii, Note 2 .) 

Ama tobu Tori mo tsukahi zu 

Tadzu ga nc no Kikoycmu toki ha 

\Va ga na tohasane 

21. Mo ribe, rullowing the rea<ling iu the “ omits the 

P()ati)Ositioii ;/.> nfttr iCani; and Moiowori reals halo uo a 5 a line h>' 
il-elf. 
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LXXXV. (Sect, exern, Xote 4 ) 

Oho-kimi wo Shima ni haburaba 

Funa-amari I-gahcrkkomu 20 

W-a ga tatami yume Koto wo koso 
Tatanu to ilia me \Va ga tsuma ha yume 

LXXXVI. (SEcr. cxLiii, X'orE 6.) 
Natsu-kusa no Ahine no liama no 

Kaki-gahi ni Ashi" fumasu 11a 

Akashite tohore 

LXXXVIL (Sect cxliii, Note 7 ) 

Kimi ga yuki Ke-nagaku narinu 

Yama-tadzu no iMukahe wo yiikamu 

IMatsu ni ha matazhi 


LXXXVIII. (^Sect. cxiu, Note 8.) 
Komoriku no Hatsuse no yama no 

Oho- wo ni ha Hata hari-clate 

Sa-wo-wo ni ha Hata hari-date 

Oho- wo ni shi Xa ga-’* sadameru 

Omohi-dziinia ahare 

Thuku-yumi no Koyaru koyari mo 

Adzusa-yumi Tateri tateri mo 

Nochi motori-miru 
Omohi-dzuma ahare 


LXXXIX. (SrxT. c\L[U, Xoie 9,) 
Kuinoiiku no HaHuse no kaha no 


22. 'I'o ibe i{:'r Mur.tc vjVc.d latrtK ilie Hru::<»raic mi \\hich 

he timE in van oM M''. 1 uc luctio s\L>u\i hy cmer.aalu.n uf 

the line. 

J-;. Ti'ib i -Ual reauin^ 
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362 


24. 

Partklc 


Kami tsu se ni 
SUimo tsu se ni 
I -k Lilli ni ha 
Ala-kuhi ni ha 
]\Ia-tama nasu 
Kagami nasu 


1-kuhi wo uchi 
Ala-kuhi wo uchi 
Kagami wo kake 
Ma-tama wo kake 
A ra mofu imo 


Aga mofu tsuma 
Ari to ihaba koso ni 

Ihe ni ino yukanie Kuni wo mo shinubame”^ 


XC. (Sect, cliii, Note 4.) 


Kusaka-be no 
Tatami-komo 
Kochi-gochi no 
Tachi-zakayuru 
]\Ioto ni ha 
Suwe-he ni ha 
I-k umi-dalcc 
Tashimi-dake 
Xochi mo kumi-nemu 
A ha re 


Kochi no j'oma to 
Heguri no yama no 
Yama no kahi ni 
Ila-biro kuma-kaslu 
I-kumi-dake ohi 
Tashimi-dake ohi 
I-kumi ha nezu 
Taslii ni ha wl-nezu 
Sono omohi-dzLima 


XCI. (Sect, cliv, Note. 9) 

Mimoro ikj Itsu-kaslh ga moto 

Kashi ga moto Yuyushiki ka mo 

Kashi-hara-wotomo 


XCII. (Sect, cliv, Note 10.) 

Hiketa no Waka-kuru-su-bara 

VVakaku-he ni Wi-nete-mashi mono 

Oi ni keru ka mo 


dhidc-'i Ari /o i/in/m /ccsi> ni into t\><) lines after the 
, and MunCe omds tiu Particle ni after t'oso. 
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XCIII. (Sect, cliv, Note 12.) 

Mimoro ni Tsuku ya tama-kaki 

Tsuki-amashi Ta ni ka mo yoraumu 

Kami no miya~hito 

XCIV. (Sect, cliv, Ncte 13.) 

Kusaka-ye no Iri-ye no hachisu 

Hana-bachfsu Mi no sakari-bito 

Tomoshiki ro ka mo 

XCV. (Sect, clv, Note 3.) 

Agnra \vi no Kami no nn te moclii 

Iliku koto ni Mi\hi sum womina 3^3 

Toko-}^o ni mo ka mo 

XCVk (Sect, cevi, Note 3.) 

IMi-yeslnnu no Womuro ga take ni 
Shishi fusu to Tare zo oho- make ni mawosiA 

Yasunhslhshi \Va ga oho-kimi no 

Shishi matsu to Agura ni i-mashi 

Shiro‘tahc no Sode ki-sonafu 

Ta^komura ni Amu kaki-tsuki 

So no amu wo Akidzu haya kuhi 

Kaku no goto Na ni ohamu to 

Sora-mitsu Yamato no kuni wo 

Akidzu-shima tofu 

XCYIL (Sect, clvii, Note 4.) 

Yasuinibhishi Wa ga oho-kimi no 

25. It bceni^ tu divide ib'.is Motowori. 

zo oho-mahc /li J/awosiif 

or tluis With Mvd)Uclii: 

7 tire zo 


O/iO’miH.'j 111 miViOo^u. 
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Asobashishi Shishi no yami-shishi 

Utaki kashikonii Wa ga nigc-noborishi 

Ari-wo no Ilari-no-ki no yeda-® 

XCVIII. (Sect, clix, Note 3.) 

Wotonic no I-I^akuru woka wo 

64 Kana-suivi mo I'liochi mo ga mo 

Suki-banuru mono 


XCIX. (SEcr. CLX. Note 


I\Iakiinuku no 
Asa-lu no 
Yufu-hi no 
Take no ne no 
Ko no ne no 
Vahoniyoshi 
Ma-ki-saku 
Nihi-nahc-ya ni 
Mom o- darn 
Ho tsu ye ha 
N^aka tsu ye ha 
Shi dzii ye ha 
Ho tsu yc no 
Naka tsu ye lu 
Naka tsu ye no 
Shirno tsu ye nf 
Shi dzii ye no 

26. dividc-1 the lines 

y<*s2i’?iishisJii 
- !sc'iisAii/ii 

?!0 

)iite 

Ari~i>'o tio 


Ilishiro no nh-ya ha 
Hi-deru mi-ya 
Hi-gakeru mi-ya 
Nedaru-mi-ya 
Ne-bafu mi-ya 
I-kidzuki no mi-ya 
Hi no mi kado 
Ohi-dateru 
T^uld ga yc ha 
Ame wo oheri 
Adzuma wo oheri 
Hina wo oheri 
Ve no ura-ba ha 
Ochi-furabahe 
Ve no ura-ba ha 
Ochi-furabahe 
Yc no ura-ba ha 

of this Song thus: 

1/’/ X'? oJio-ki/n 'i no 
shisM no 
I "faki ki-tAiikoini 
XJtcnshi 

Hart no ki no j eda. 


no 
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X f. 25 

Ari-ginu no 

IMihe no ko ga 

Sasagaseru 

IVIidzu-tama-uki ni 

Ukishi abura 

Ochi-nadzusahi 

Mina kowovo-koworo nr' 

Ko shi mo 

Aya ni kashikoslii 

Taka-hikaru 

Hi no tni ko 

Koto no 

Katari-goto mo 

Ko wo 

ba 

C (Sect, clv, 

Note 5.) 

Yamato no 

Kono takechi ni 

Ko-dakaru 

Ichi no tsukasa 

Xilu-nalie-)’a ni 

Ohi-dateru 

Ha biro yii-tbii nia-tsubaki-^ 

So ga lia no 

Hirori-i-mashi 

So no bana no 

Tcri-i-rnasu 

Taka-hikaru 

Hi no mi ko ni 

To-yo mi ki 

Tate-matsurase 

Koto no 

Katari-goto mo 

Ko w'o 

ba 

Cl. (Sect, clx 

, Note 6 ) 

iMomoshiki no 

Oho-nhya-hito ha 

UdzLira-tori 

Hire tori-kakete 

Mana-bashii a 

Wo-yuki-alie 

Niha-siiziimc 

U z u - s u tn a r i ' w i 1 0 

Kcfu mo ka mo 

Saka mi-dzuku-ra^hi 

Taka-hikaru 

Hi no mi\^eKkito 

Koto no 

Katari-goto mo 

Ko wo 

ba 

2']. M' towoii divide.s this lir.e in 

llius : 

Muhl />'vl20r0 

/\i. 72ori> ni 

28. Mciowori divide'^ t’ii> line in 

iwo aiur tho wuid ha-inro. 
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CII. (Sect, clxi, Note 2 ) 


Mina-sosoku 
Ho'dari torasu mo 
Katakii torase 
Ya-gataku torase 


Omi no wotome 
Ho-dari tori 
Shita-gataku 
Ho-dari torasu ko 


CIII. (Sect, clxi, Note 4 ) 


Yasumisliislii 
Asa-to ni lia 
Yufu-to ni ha 
Wakl-dzLiki ga 
Ita ni nio u;a 

o 


Wa ga oho-kinii no 
I-yori-datashi 
I-yori-datasu 
Shita no 
A se wo 


CIV. (Sect, clkv, Notes 8 and 12.) 

Oho-nnya no Woto tsu hata-de 

Sumi katabukcri 


CV. (Sect clxv, Notes 9 and 12) 

Oho-ta]>:Limi Wojinanh koso 

Sunii k'atabukere 


Cyi. (Sece- clxv, No'ies io anu 12.) 
Olio-kiini no Kokoro wo yuranii 

Omi no Ivo no Ya-hc no slnba-kaki 

Iii-tatazLi aii 

evil. (Sect clxv, Note 12.) 

Shiho-.^e no Na-wori wo mireba 

Asobi-kuru Shibi ga hata-de ni 

Tsuma tateri-niiyu 


CVIII. (Sect. clx\', Notes ii and 12.) 
OhO'kimi no yu ko no shlba-kaki 
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Ya-fa-zhiiiiari Shiniari-motohoshi 

Kiremu shiba-kaki Yakemu shiba-kdki-*' 

CIX. (Sect, clxv, Note 12.) 

Ofuwo yo shi Shibi tsuku ama yo 

Shi ga areba Ura-kohoshi-kemu 

Shibi tsuku ama"'^ 

CX. (Sect clxvu, Note 10.) 

Asa-ji-hara Wo-dani wo sugite 

Aloiuo-dzutafu X^ute yuraku mo 

Oki-nie ]>:urashi mo 

CXI. (Sect. clx\ii, Xo'ie ii.) 

Ok i- 1 lie mo ya Afumi no Oki-me 

A^u yc)ri lia Mi-x^ama-galairite 

Miyezu ka mo aiamu 

29. Monbe’s proposal to cintnd \ dkeM it \o woiiTl be accept- 

ul'le if It were ':>upporlea by the autUonty of r.n\ 

SO Mut' w ‘ edit o’l ami iroa oilier icxN liavc a** the tmal 

word. I ui Moiibe’- emendation to (i/in? neces-arv to the ^rii^c. and 
ha^ at lea^-t tlie aiuheirity of one to s j port it. 
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APPENDIX 11. 


THE HiniERTO ACCEPTED CHROXOTOGV OE THE EARLV 
JAPANESE SOVEREIGNS MENTIONED IN THE “RECORD 
ANCIENT MATTERS’’ (‘^AVf/-AV”) AND IN THE “CDKO- 
NICLE OF JAPAN” (“AY- //DA 77/”). 


[This “ Accepted Chronology ” is contained in ihe fir>t three coTnnns of 
figines, wliereof the first two giving the corresponding dates according 
to ihe European reckoning, are tran-cril ed from some Comparative 
Chronological Tables by M'*, Erne-t Satow, printed for private dis- 
tribution in 1 S 74 . 'Ihe ages of the monarchs in the third column 
are from ‘-The Thgest o' the Imperial Pedigree,” a work published 
hy the Imperial Japanese Government in 1877 , and therefore carrying 
with it tlie w'eight of autliority. It might perhaps be too much to 
say that even its decisioris are universally bowed to by the nadve 
literati; but tlie di fte re nces between various writers are aT slight, and 
excepting on point>> that affect nn'y a very few year-, the chronology 
coi tained in the Hist three columns may justly be styled the “Ac- 
cepted Chronology” IhjIU as far as natives and as far as foreigners 
are concerned. It will be seen that it is founded in tlie main on 
the statements containeil in the ‘-(’hrouclcs of Japan,” tl.ough some- 
times ddfermg thcre-fr* an as well a-- from the “Records.” d'he fourth 
Column Contains the (f tie uwnaieh.s according to the “ l^e- 

conC” and the fiftli their ages according to the “ Chronicles.” 'The 
jtortion jirinted in italics, and including a little over a thousand years, 
IS that which has been shown in Section V. of the Translator’s In- 
troduction ti'‘ be undeserving of credence.] 
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A£:e accord to Age accord, to 





** Records.’* “Chronicles.,” 

.. .. 

39 - 

2,pf 

137 

X23 reigned 102 years 

Kd-rei 



2fj 

12S 

fo6 ‘‘ 76 

Kd-gcn... 

214 

/jS 

iib 

37 “ 37 

Kai’kima 

XI 

9 ^ 

I If 

63 60 “ 

Sn jui 

.. .. Q 7 

SO 

iig 

lOS 120 

Siil-iiin . .. 

29 

7o{JJK) 14 1 

233 240 

Kei-ko 

. 7 i{ 3 .D)f 3 o 

243 

237 I of) 

Sei-mu . . . 



igo 

loS 

93 207 

Chin-ni — 

^92 

200 

32 

32 32 

Jin-^o^ .... 

20 r 

26g 

1 00 

100 roo 

O'jilt . . . 

-"7^' 

3^0 

Iff 

f3o no 

Xhi-iokit . 


399 

r lo 

5’ r i 'C /v iici / S’/ I 'ca ) ‘s 

Ki'Chiu ... 

400 

405 

67 

64 70 

Ifan-zei. . 

40 • 

41 1 

60 

6j Tcigned 6 years 

Tn-giyo .... 

... . 412 

455 

So 

-i <■ 42 “ 

.\n-ko 

454 

45<^> 

59 

5<’ “ 3 “ 

Vu-myaku.. 

457 

479 

age oiniUctl 124 ‘‘ 2 j “ 

Sev-nei 

. ... 480 

484 

41 

not given 5 ‘‘ 

Ken-zo .. . 

4^5 

4S7 

age omiUe.l 38 “ 3 “ 

Xin-ken.. .. 

4S8 

49^ 

59 

1 ot given “ II “ 

Mu-retsii ... 

499 

506 

iS 

reognetl 8 years 8 “ 

Kei-lai 

507 

551 

82 

43 ^>2 

Au-kan 


555 

70 

not given 70 

Sen-kuwa .. 

559 

559 

75 

75 

Kim-mei ... 

540 

571 

^’5 

“ reigned 32 years 

lii'datsu .... 

572 

5S5 

48 

reigned 1 4 years “ ^4 “ 

Vo-mei 


5^7 

6y 

0 3 2 

Su-jun 

5SS 

59^ 

75 

“ 4 “ “ 5 ‘ 

Sui-ko .... . 

‘ 593 

62S 

75 

“ 37 75 

I. The"^ reign of 

this Einpicss is in 

the ♦‘Records’’ not counted 

separately, 

hut included 

in that of her sen 

< )'jin. For the mention of 

Iicr age in 

the “ Recerel 

conf. 

hcct. cm, 
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INDEX TO “KOJIKI.” 



Kindly Prepared by the Rev. N. Walter, Osaki. 

/j . — Tlie cndi^^ed in j'arcnthc-ib ( ) th'* j) i;es in 

tlio pr^ i'Cnt new u '1 lie fiL;uiC' v. iihuut pa'<ni]ics> lepre- 

sen' the pa^^i. s in tlic ol:! Lflitiuns picviuiH lu 1900 

al>dication, xlviii. (Ixiv), 5 (S n. 12}. 99 (121), loj (123). 
al'StiTienc?, [ 53 (O2 n. 7), no (134 r, 32), 151 iSo n 
Aclii-kidii, 252 (313}. 

Accadian Langna ;c, i n, n I ). 

itcoin^, 246 f305E 

adoption, xl. {livj, lS6 (227}. 

Afum\ [; 72 nrc’r, < Dni, 6 (2 anrl 9 n. 22), 45 oi;, 0*^* . 

I5<S (i93;i l(^’4 ' ^00 and 203 n. 31}, 169 (2oGj, 170 20G , i<S6 1^230), 
193 (^ 37 '- ^16 '-^'9 o. 22} (277), 226 (2S1), 2}} (’,041, 40S (3.S5). 
Adimt [/i/r.V/cv'] Jcv T‘ tMinn 

Afinni {sc^i r/,] 45 90 f 107), 237 (203), 246 (307 n S). 

Agata-iio-atahe, xv. (xxi). 

Agata-nushi xv. fxxi), xxxix. (ii>. r. 47), 52 and. n. 24, 154(189;. 

203 (252 n. 35). 227 {2821, 31 1 (39011. 5,. 
agate, xxxi. f'xlii}. 

Agi [-/aV, / n 77/n-'» - A] 131 fioo. 

Agriculture, xxxix. (lini, 243 (300 . 

Aha [ .7^77, /A r'G/rt’ //] 153 fibS n. rS 

Aha is'inJ e/'] 20.;2i!. 21 (22), 22 22\ 50 70 n, 2), 271 337;. 

Al agi. xxxiii. (xA'i, 39 44''-. 

Ahaji [d'.'uy/]. 21 '22 , 155 * ioo , 228 \ 283 271 > 3>3" , ] a's'ni. 

Ahizu, 182 224). 

Amos, xxix. fwx'x). lx..! ;!xx\vi , I\tv, (iwwa , Ixxi ix vi). or 174 »i. 

lul, 213 (205 Jl. I ', 

Aj’ld ['7.Ad/] 252 (314 n. 21. 

' '-nt-n.'-l ' 82 90), oS ''no', O'l m7' 

Akakagaciii [re.v;'' r av-o Cm ('71), 



Index to KojikL 




N.B . — The es enclose 1 in parentliC'^is ( ) present the pages in 

the present eduion. The figures ^vlh^'Ut lar-nihesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old e^htlons previous to 1906. 

Aketahu [Pr/we], 169, (206', 193 {238', 194 (23S). 

Aki, 26 (33 n. 10). 131 (160 anil 162 n. 16), 262 (327 n. 3). 

Akitsushvna [Island (T the Dragon-Fly], 5 (2), 15S (i 95 }> 3^^ ( 397 )* 
Alarming Female, Heavenly \_A!}ie-no-uzitf}ie-no~?Hikcto\ 57 (64\ 58 165), 
108 (129), no (131), 113 11381, 114 (139). 

Alder xxxiv, (xlvi), 257 (32a n. 19], 31S (398). 

Altaic Language, i. (i), xiii fxviii), l\xii (x vii). 

Ama [^ 7 w<f], 47 (^3 and 5^ • 

Ania- 7 ic-hi-bcko, 238 (321). 

Ama- 7 '>o- 2 ikl~hiishi [Fkating Bridge Heaven], ii) (19)? 93 lTl2), in 

(135^ 

Ai}ia-tera^u~ohO'Tfn- 7 ^a?)ii [Heavenly Shining Great August Deity], 42 (46), 
43 (50;. 45 (52), 5 ^ (6i), 54 (63). 5S (65), 93 (112). 94 (if 4 ,\ io6 
(128), loS (129), HI (135), 135 (165). etc. 

Aniabn-hi-tsit;^i [succession of Heaven’s sun), 103 (123 and 126 n. 27), 
Ama-imAii-daka-hiho-na^i^n-take-2t-<^nya-fiA:i-tviezti Jio-ffiihoto, 127 {I 57 

15 )- 

Aina-isii-/znme-tio-tni'^oto [Heiven’s Rourd Ey^-s], ?ee nlindvume. 
ambush, 25 g (3i6\ etc. 

Ame kunboshiAiaruki-hirO'nih'i, 338 (423), 339 (424) 

. Une- 7 i\^i'Jn-kiini-nigishi-a}}ia-ts 2 i ki-daka-hibo-nu-ni-nk^i-fhT-jjii^zoto, to6 (124 
and 131 n. 5). 

Ame-no-fitki~ 7 K) 0 - 7 io-kaf}ii^ 26 (2S an 1 30 n. 5 - 
A/fie-no-koki, 49 (54), 50 (58), 94 (113). 

Afne- 7 io-koya-ne-no~^nV'oto, 56 fd/ n. 15), 57 { 6 [), 108(130) 110 (ijil- 
Ame- 7 io-kw}ta 7 'i- 72 C‘k’imi, 27 (28 and 30 n. I3'i. 
^lme-]w-f)ii~ 7 iaka- 7 Ut:hi- 7 io-ka 7 H\ 15 (15 n. 48 

A 7 }ie- 7 io^oshi- 110 - 77117 ) 11 , 48 (54 and 57 n. iS), 93 ('ll 2), io‘) (129 n. 3h 
Ame-iio-oshi-voo, 25 (23 and 27 n. 3P), 

A 7 ne-noAa-jikara-xvo-} 70 -kami, 57 T34 an 1 63 p. 27'), 58 (65), I09 (130), 
no (130), 

Ai 77 e- 7 w-iok)-iac 7 ii- 7 io-ka))n, 16 115 and id n. lol. 

-i>fie-fio-itznf 7 ie- 7 io> 77 ukoto, <;ee Alarming Female. 

A) 7 ie- 7 i'j-zuj-hi-ban [sword], 34 ,'37 and 38 n. 15). 

A 77 ie- 7 toyaiu~ka-va [River of Heaven], Ixix. (cxisi), 5 (3 and 3 n. 12), 47 
'53 anl 56 n. 12), 54 (6’A,>3 H12), 96 *115), 100 fi2i), etc. 
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Z.'.— The Iii;iu.s in pa eiiTieiis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present trillion. 1 Ue willioiu parcnUiesis rcpf' 2 * 

sent ih' oM ctlu 0115 previous to 1900* 

.Ime-z^a/cci-ZiUo [Heivenly-Voung-rrina ], 9 -rJ^ (iH”?- 
Amnesty 323 ('403)* 

Anado [Miimonoieki], 20S (^ 57 )j -~7 
Anaho [prince] 293 ( 3 ^ 5 )? - 9 ^ ( 370 j 3^3 < 37 ^)- 
Aiialiobe [prince] 186, (227). 

Analects [Confucian] 252 
-/^7,?xxxvii (xlix). 

Angling 105 (124), 1191145), 13 1 
Ini xxxvii (xlixy 
animals [domestic] xxxi (xlii). 

animals mentioricd in the Kojiki xxxil ( xlm), Ivi (lxxv\ 

Amkan lennd 339 (424). 

An-ko tennO 3 >cV-AcV 
An-nel tenno 154 (^Sp). 

Aral Hakuseki [allegory in niytholog\) l;i (^ixx, n) 
aralia xxxiv (xlvi), 273 (340). 

Archaic dialect vi (viii), xxii i\xx), xx.v (xwiij, xvv (xxx.v n), \xvii 
(xxxvii), Ixx (xciv). 
armlet, 282 (352). 
armour 255 (317), 256 (318). 

arrows Iv (Ixxv), 4^(53), 72(>:6|, 04(114). 9^3 (ii5)> ^ ^135}, 139 (170), 

iSi {221), 1S2 (224), 262 (3263 298 (371), 3 ^'^ (334)- 
arrows [/'diU/iereti] x\v (xxxiii) 94 (114), 9 ^ 
airows lix i^lxxx), iSi (221). 

arro'.vs \^nayi-l\K>!ir<2~\ Ixix (xciv), 7 - S9 n. 7 ) 

arrows [A'am, oVnalio] 298(371). 
artisans from Ivoiea. see Koieaiis in Ja[>an. 
ashes Ivii (Ixxv i), 231 (2S7). 

Ashigara pass. 213 (264). 

Ji/u-juv X Central Land of Reed RJains, 

As<) [asomi, a^on] xv (xx ), xxxix (111 nd, 284 (354 3 ^. 

a^s 122 (i-:8). 

AAon ii (iiO> fassim. 

Anika [fuitlici] f>ytO‘L<H-asii{'a, 7 (2 , 291 (362) 293 (365). 

3vsuka [nearer] C'k kzVjw C?, 2)0 (3^3 1 ). 

Ata [princes- 01 ] I15 (140)* 

A' Cl [Sakumn], 115 (1401, iiS "144^ ^45 iC “’9 
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X. B . — TLe eiKlo^iti in p.^icnilK -i- ( ) th-‘ ]> in 

the preset t rew ed tion. The h;,;uri.s wa.ic lU .-nihe^i^ repic- 
scnt the pa^es in the r»] 1 e<li [u''_vious lij 

Atahe [suzerain] xv p\X'}, xxxix dii), 112 (135 and 137 n. 13., 152 ^jho and 

1S7 n. I3j, 161 (199;. 
augury 194 (23T9 241 (301'. 
aiUheniicity of Kojikl i (i), iv A’h 
Autocracy Ixd (Ixxui). 

Average age of early Ja[)ane'^v:; Kiu; erors xlix 
.liva-mi^^i-no-kaiin 2 "] (28 and 30 n. 13). 

A'WJ--niU)ii-no~}:ap}n 27 (28 and 30 n. 13;, 
axe x\v (xxxlv). 

Aya 253 (7,1s), 2S7 (35S). 

Aziiki \_ShodoJi}}ia\ 25 (23 and 27 n. 3!), 

Aziima 213(^265). 

bachelor [nnjjtrial] 327 (408). 

back against the sun dx (Ixxix), 312 (390). 

bad deitic^ 44 (51). 

band 00 xx>ddi (xlv), 3O (39), i<^5 ^05 (254^, 255 (317,, 203(^27), $12 

321 (402), 328 (410). 

baml.oo^gra^jS xxxiii (xlvj, 57 (64)^ 221 (274' ck 
i-aiiklnitent xvn (Ixni)^ 59 (7^)- 

banquet, 104 (124], 122 A48), 130 (160), (i7in 141 (t73 S 205 (254), 
^45 {305}, 24S (3o3j, 257(320}, 273:370,, 232 ;352). 321(4017, 32S 
( 4 ioj 

barley xxx (\ 1 ), xxxiii (xlv), Go (70). 

ba-sk'-t \jr:U lhind^Oi"[ 105 (124 and 127 n. 3*), 27>3 (327 K 309 (317 n. 1). 
banket [uater-pronf] iwed a^ boat, xxv, (xxn.vn 
bathing wvit (:;xx\ii), 4 (3', 41 (45 6S (Ni), 209 (258]. 
bathing woman xxvil (xxxviij, 51 {58 and 60 n. 15), mo (234), 
be [//‘/A’, ctui) 52 (58 and Cl n. 20., 53 1 OJy I to ^1331, 152 (*87). l8t> 

^230 n. .J.5 , 243 (302 in 30 \ cic. 
beae<'n-liie 10 (41. 
bead [jewel] xx i 1 \hij, 40 (^Sjj 
bean-j xxx (xli, xxx u (xlv^, 25 (23 and 27 n 31 1 
bean's [creation of] co 

bear xxxii ixlii ), 5 23 (23 aud 25 in I7h 49 ;55 and 57 n. 231. 

iKard [tlgiu graq.J 32 ( 35 and 37 n. 1-, 44 51 59 ! 7^;- ly^ 1 237}. 
beastly crimes xiu 230 1^280 , 
bechc-de-nnr xxxm (xUvj, xlviii l^lxiv}, 114 U39> 
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B . — The figures enclosed in parentlieb.s ( ) repie>ent the pages in 

the present new erhtion. The figures wii' out parenlhe-is re| re- 
sent the pages in the old cdiUonr) previous to 1906. 

Ikckoning Ancestor Lord [Heavenly] see A?iid-nc-ko'ya-ne-no-mikch^^ 
bees xxxiii, (xliv). 

beginning of Japanese nation xllv^ (h.\\ 
bell [clai)per] 25 (23 and 27 n. 31 J. 

bell 109 (130 and 1 34, n. 25) 312 (^3>0|, 3^4 (417). 

Ei-dalsii tennd 341 (426). 

Bingo 157 (193 and 194 n. 13, 14). 
birds [singing] 54 (63). 

Biwa [lake] 237 (2^3). See sea of Ainuii. 

Bizen 161, (197 and 19S n. 2i\ 

Blackherr.es 7S (92 and 94 n. 7)- 
Black, colour of mourning 80 (97, 11 i). 

Black haired people 6, (2). 

Blossoming-Brilliantly-hkc-lhe lluwei s n'. U.l 1 1 [}'rniCe^:?] 1 15-1 ^9 

143 )* 

blue [green] clouds xxxvi (xlviii h 
blue, [green, sea] xxxvi (xxxviii . 

boar xxxti (xliil), 70(^3 4 217126;;, 235 (292*, 255 (317)' 508(38.), 3*8 

(398)- 

boat 20(21), loi (122), 236 (293), 255 (310) etc. 
books first introtliictd U> Japan xliii, (Mi), 
boots 262 {326). 
boundary g* <l 28 (^29 . 

boundary m rks of provinces. 6 (^2J, 152 (187 n. 51, 227 ( 282 ). 
bow and arrons x\v (xxxiii), 46 (53). 71 (84). 74 88), 94 (114;, 112 (1239 
139 (170), 236 (293), 256 (317), 262 (32M s e cMous. 
b^w-string 236 (293). 

bracelets xxx (xli), 40 (45) 104 (134 n. 25 '. 
branding xld (ivi), 14S (180 and 1 82 n. 20). 

Ikave-Awrubros-es'ing-Maled >c4s : /8/A rh 

32 (36J, 100 ! I2I), 105 (I24), 106 t*29), 135 (165), 176 (216'. 

Brave- Augiist'N:mc-l .riu l>cUy 102 (122), 103 (1231. 

bravo [baiidit] xxix (xxxixs, 112 { t35 ^37 7 )' ^ 4 * ( * 73 ''' 206 (255 • 

bridge [lloaling] of Heaven. Sec 

])roed 1 ri nine i xxx (xl'j. 

br.'i'ze [age of] xxu (xxxi.;;, xxxvi (xlvm . 

Buddh bx ('xxmi. 87 fTo5’, 201 !24^ n. 5 '. 
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B . — Tlie iigures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the pie-^cut new cd.iion. The figures \vifbout paienOiesis repre- 
sent I he psges in the old editions p.evious to 1906. 

Buddhist Paradise Sj (105). 

Buddhist Temples Ixx (xcv), 87 11051. 201 ^^248 n 5j. 

Ulll 217 (629) 259 (322) 

Biingo 1 61 (199 n. 26). 
luireaiicracy Ixhi (!x\\\ j, 

imrving alive xli (IvJ, 174 (21 3 and 214 n. 23 , 200 r247 n. 4', 300 ,382). 

butler 104 (124), 141 (i73j. 103 feoo), 223 (2771. 

butler^' tribe 205 (254). 

cabbage xxxiv (xlv<j, 272 

caiuellia xxxiii (xlv), 274 (341), 523 1403) etc. 

camphor trae 2S (29). 

canal [channel] 269 (335), 274 (341 1. 

oanoe [camphor-tiee-boat] 28 [ 2oh 

capital punishment xli (Iv) 

carousal xli (liv). 

cassia tree xxxiii (xH), Ixix (xcl\ j, 95 ( i I5j, 121 ' 147), 122 , 148/- 
castlcs [budding] xxix (xxxix), 1 88 (232). 

catvdogue of Japanese w. rks, braring on the /dy/;/ Inx.i (\c\iiij 

ta'alpa-tieo xxxiv (xivi), 256 ^'318]. 

cattle breed ng xxx i (xlin), 8 (3). 

cave xxix fxxxixl, xlvn (^Ixvoi, Iv (Ixxvj, 328 i4iOj. 

cave-dueiUn xx'x ixxxiv), 54 (631, 58 04), too (I2i , I41 -CiO ; 255 

centipede, xxxiii (xl \ ), 72 73 (8;;. 

(>ntral Land of I\cc<l Plain', 37 (4')\ 54(631, 58(t>5i, 59(65), 93 (tt~ 
94 (1 14), 101 (122 ), 103 1123,, 105 (I24;, lu > /120-, 107 (120). LI 
a(> 5 )- 

cereals xxix ^xlj. 

ceremonies [cour.] 282 i •552'. 321 140:1. 
chaueiige l8x (^-Ij 
chaos 4(1). 

charcoal 177 ( 217 n. 24,. 

charms [iiugii ], lix .Jxxix), 37 .40!, 124 ,130. 131 'i6p. 211 I'JOjj, 21 
(2O4., 233 (2, So), 
clusing a swan, 192 (237 . 

cherry [wil 1] xxxiv (x \ij 56 -Op, 165 . 203 c 
che^ti.iUi xxMv ;xlv. ', 240 -48 ;3o8 n 315 < 393’. 

Cisikr [<;. tr» i'lan 25 ^23 . 
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X. figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new edition. The figures without parenthesis lepre- 
se-it the pages in tlie old editions previmis to 1906. 

Chikuzen 50 ( 5 S and 59 n. 2), 165 (203 n 47). 

childb.ith [superstitions concerning] \xviii [xxxviii]^ 241 (301 n. iSb 

children [eighty] 203 (249). 

childien [hundred and eighty] 103 (123), 

Lhimiiey-hole xxvii (xxxvi), 103 (123), 

Chini [relations with Japan] 41 (Ixviii), Sue Cliinc^o intiueiice. 

Chinese Intiuence ii (ii), vl (v i), xxl fxxviii', xxxvdi (xiix), xxxvili (lij, Ixii 
(Ixxxiv), Ixvi i (xcii and xc i^), 90 (loS and 109), 11711 utc. 

Chine'C kno\\ ledge of Early Japan xiv (Ixxxvi). 

China [sea of] 133 (t6l), 156 (192), 1S5 (227). 
ciiive xxxiv (xlvi), 143 (175k 213 (264). 

chopsticks XXX (xl>, Ivii (Ixxvii), Ixviii (\cih), fij t7i)i 231 (287). 
chrestomathy [Astun’s] li [id). 

ChronicI s of Japai [Xlhon^i) v (vn), xix i\\vi;, xxiii fxxxi), xxv.ii fxxxvn). 
Chroriicies of 01 i Afatters of h'onner Ages xix 1 \xvi). 

Chronological Tables [Tramseids Japanese] xxn f\x\-. 

Chu-ai tennb 2^^ — 2/0 (2S3 — 299). 
cicada S (2). 

circuit [district] 160 (1S8 n. 20, 21), 170 f22o). 210 
clam 70 (S3). 

clan, 52 (61 n. 26). iro (134 11. 32), 145 195 ,23s), n; (231), 200 

(247)> 327 (40)). sje iiT 

clay images at tombs xli (Iv), 200 (247). 
cl ay- image- workers 200 (247). 
cleanlinjss [personal] xxvd (xxwii), -ec badiis^g. 
cloth XXX (xli), Iviii (Ixxviii), 57 (64, n. 2t) 255 ,'3171. 3^2 ( >), etc. 
club- moss xxxiii (xlvg 57 ( 64 )* 199 ( 245 '- 
clubs XXV (xxxiii). 
coat 255 (317) gaimcnts. 

c ck 8 (3), 76 (91)* 
cock-a’ ell xxxiii (xlv), 70 (85). 
code ot morals xxwid (li), Iv (Ixxiv). 
coffin [''tv-ne] xli (liv), 200 (247), 

C'ffin [wo den] xM (Iiv). 
cobal i a i n xl (tin). 

Coin, see m<*no\ . 

collar 207 (255). 
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B . — The ligiires enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pa:^e5 in 

tlie [ resent new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pag s in the old editions previou-i to ipo6. 

colour, XXX (xli), xxxvi (xlviii), 1S7 (2311, 27S, 315. 

comb xxxi fxli), \lvi (l\i 35 ("30], 3d (39-, 61 (71 and 73 n. 9\ 62 (73}, 213 

(=63). 

comb [iiiperstitioii regarding] 35 (39), 62 (73 . 
computing time xli: (ivi). 

concubine, mi^'ress, wi'V C9ifviLnt xl ilip), 74 (9o\ ii/figg), 3 C 2 (249'), 
-70 ( 337 )- 

conduits [water] 396 (309), 305 ''381 n. 81. 
confiscation'! 190 (334). 

conundrums 6l (ji), 70(83), 2S0 (349), 296 (309). see pdh^w- words, jeux-d.e- 
mots, songs, passim, 

cooh 105 (124), 163 (202 n. 16), see kitclu-n, furnace. 

cooking pot xxx (xli). 

copper XXXVI (xlviii), 55 (66 n. 9), 298 (37 

cormoiant xxxii ixlivi, I04 134], 136 (155J, 137 (155), 144 (l77i, 181 (222). 
cormorant fshing xxxi (xhii), 137 (167), 144 (176'. 

Cosmogony Iv (ixx 15 (o)- 

cO'tume [s:e garmenis]. 

coun;ries [gr<.at an 1 small] 227 (3S3). 

courier- 175 (313., 196 (239), 220/271), 329 (41 1). 

courts' i]) of go K 19 ( 30 ), 68 (81), 69 (83), 75 (SS), e c. 

coverlets 81 (96). 

cow xxxiv (xlvi) 259 (332). 

crab xxxiv pxlvi), 346 (305). 

crane xxxiv (xlvi) 300 (3‘'4). 

creation 411), 15(15), 18 1 17 . 

ciedibiiiiy of early Japaue^jC lecord xliv (lix). 

creepers xxxi (xli) 36 (^9), 93 (I13 n. 43', 309 (259). 

crime'! [unnatiira'] 32 (35), 230 (286). 

or codile^ xxxiii I xliv), Ixix (xciv), 69 (81), 134 (150), 137 (i;5', 167(208 

n. III. 

crobs-Ijeams 75 .88^1, 103 (123), 113 (:36;. 

cro'.s-suouU 134 {164', 135 11651, ijofirui, 185 -227), 253 (313), 304 (370; 
cow xxxii (xliv/ xlviii ;hv!, 6 '3;. 130 >'157,, 13S (170). 175 1215) 
Crumbling Prince [Abie ///,. <] So (103} 
crypiomeria [.r^/g’/] xxxiv (xlv'. 61 '73k 102 \2X . 
crystal xxxi (xln) 
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B . — The figures cnelosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present revv edition. The figures without paren'hesis repre- 
sent the ^ editions jjrevious to 1906. 

cups XXX (xl ), 248 (308,), 321 (402). 
cups [oak-leaf] 24S (30S). 
cuppledge 79 (95)- 

curse xlvili (Ixiv) Iviii (Ixx'x), Ixviii (xciii) 38 (40), 193 (23S), 263 (227). 

curtain 254 (31S]. 

curtain-lectures 38 (40), 

cutting hair or beard xxxi (xliv), 59 (70). 

cycles (sexagenary), xxii (xx x). 

da jin : see Prince Minister. 

daikon 277 ("344), 279 (346), 

daimio 50 (59 n. 5 J. 

dancing 6 (2), S (3), 25 (1541, 239 (297), 316 (39^^), 3^8 (410). 

deacons 169 (206), 196 (239)' 

death-bed scenes xl (liv). 

deer 21, (24 n. 2), 31 (35 n. 12), 30S (3S5). 

deer-god 31 (35 n 12), ico (121 and 125 n. 51. 

deification of emperors Ivi passi/n in text, 

deities [earthly] Ivii (Ixxvii) see earthly deities. 

deities [eighty brothers] of Idzumo xlvii (Ixiii), 68 (Si). 

deities [good and bad] Ivi (Ixxvi). 

Deity Great Name Po sessor, 67 (79)- 
deities [heavenly] Ivd (Ixxvii). 

Deity nivaster of the Great Land see Oho kinii-uushi-no kitni, fassifu. 

deities [savage] Ivi (Ixxvi), 134 (164), 136 (167), 145 (i/S), 203 (250 , 209 
(260), 211 (261), 213 (264'. 

Deity Thought Includer. Omci Kaue no Kami, 54 (63), 93 (112), 100 (121), 
109, (130). 

deliberation in heaven 54 (63), 93 (it-2). 
deluge lx (Ixxx). 

departments [great and small] 227 (282). 
desecrating imperial to nbs 336 (420). 
disllts XXX (xl). 

ditcher of rice fields 53 (61), 230 (2S6). 

divipaticn xxii (xxix), Iix (l.xxx), 21 (22), 56 64), 193 (237), 194 (238), 229 
(2S4), 230 (2S6;. 235 (292). 

diVine age ix (x i), xin (xviii), xxiii (xxxi\ xxvi (xxxiv), xxx (xl), xliii 
(Ivii) Ivi (Ixxv). 
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N- B .' — The hj;iu'C3 enclosed in parenthesis ( ) rejire'.ev t the in 

the present new edition. The figures without pa-enthesis repre- 
sent the in the oil elilions previous to 19:6. 

divine characters ix (xii). xliii (Ivii). 

divine decrees iS (19), 43 (50), loS (129), 135 '^165), 136 ( 167). 

divine expulsion 45 (5r\ 47 (5 ^), 59 (70). 

divine generations [^even] 16 (i/). 

divine possession 58 (65), 229 (284). 

d vine symbols loS {130), 144 (17^)- 

divine weeping 44 (51V 

divisions of rice-liehls 52 i6i), 53 1623 230 (2S6;. 
divorce xli (li\). 

dogs xxxii (xliii], xx\iv fxKi), 76 ^93 , 175 (215 n. 23), 230 (2S6), 312 (389), 

dogma Iv (Ixxiv). 

dolphin xxxlv (xlvi), 23S 1295). 

domest c animals nxxI (xl n). 

door^ xxvii (xNxvih 34 (3S1, 54 (^35 57 (^4\ 5^ 7^ 19O, 278 (345). 

304 (374)- 

door-hooks >xv (xxxiii 54 (63^ 17S (219), 256 (319 n. 12). 
dotterel xxxii (xlivj, 77 (92), 221 ^274). 
dowry xxxviii (li). 

Dragon [Hiddens] 7 (2). 
d.agon tly 26 (30 n. loj 317 (390). 

Dra"on-fly-islaiid 5 (2), 23 (23 , 107 (129), 15S (1115). 317 (396). 

Dn. vidian langinge i (T 
drawing xlii ( IvnJ. 

dicam'. Iv (Ixx.v) 6 [2), S (2|, 135 (165', 175 1215), 1S7 (2319 193 (237), 

237 (295) 

diums 58 (643 230 (297). 
diimkennesb 53 (61), 63 (72}, 
ducks [wild] xxxu (xliv}, 12S (rs<> 
di'ke 50 (59 n. 5). 

dumb-prince [Homu-chi-wake] 191 1237^, et . 
dwarf- god xlvii (Ixhi), ^ee Suku-ia l>iko uo-kaini. 
dye-tree 79 '95). 
dyke-piles 249 (308;. 

eagle 167 (203 n. 13) 192 (240 m 8j, 327 f'4iSj 

ears [large, lucky] 48 ^54', 2 LO (324). 

early Japanese manner-, and custom^ lii (ui|, xx vixxxni 

earthen ware xxx (xlj. 
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A'. B . — The tii^uies ei.clused in parenthesis ( ) represent the pa;;es in 

the present new edition. Ihe ll^ures vdiiicut }'arenihcsis repre- 
sent the pajes in the old editions previous to 1900. 

earthly deities Ivii (Ixxviij, 4 (i), 6 (2), 16 (17), Go ^71). 94 (114), loS (130), 
117 (143), 131 (160), 137 (167), 176 (2l6h 
earti^quakes lx (Ixx), 45 {5-)- 

Echi^o 52 (61 n. 21), 61 (74 n. 10 1, i('.o (loS n. 20 1. 

Echizen 160 (19S n. 20), 164 (203 n. 41 . 
edicts [imperial] 9 (5), 200 (247 n. 4) 
editions of Kojiki viii (x) ix (xi). 
education xxxix (lii). 
eight eats 4S (54) 61 (73 n. S). 

Eight Fold Thing Sign Number Deity S2 (100 n, 7) loi 1^122] 
eight grasp 44 (51), 192 { 2 ^'j) J^assim. 

eight great islands ix (Ixxxl), 7 (2), 24 (23), 76 p)i), 207 (25S1. 
eight [‘^acred number] lx (^Ixxxi) 44 (51), 46 (52), 4S (54), 53 (64), 56 (64), 
62(721,64(75', 65t76), 73 (S;). 107(129), loS > 130), 111(135), 122 
(148}, 127(155), 136(167), 138(170), 149(18311.29), 187(231), 210 
(260) 212 (263), 221 (274), 261 (324), 307 (383), 331 (413). 
elbow pad XXV (xxxiii), 46 (53), 22S (2833 

empire [tenka] 87 (103), 103 (159), 145 (178), 153 (1S9), 156 (192}, 158 
(195), 159 ti958 ^^3 (225j> 201 (248). 203 (250), etc. 
emp rc [ceding the] 151 (185), 254 (316), 258 (329). 333 (41b). 
enclosure for Shinio worship 315 {^395 n. 7). 
equivalent terms xv (xxi). 
ere jiponaise liv (Ixxiii). 
erotic tournament 330-333 (412-416). 

eternal land {_yWcoyj ?io kwii) xlvdi (Kv), 87 (105), 129 (158), 199 (245). 
eternal night [/Fi’.u'o] 109 (130). 

culalia xxxiv (xlv), 79 (96), So (97 n. 2), 133 (163 n. 35 h 334 (417}. 

Even Pas^ of Hades [ Yomo-isn-kira'Sdk'i'] xx (xxvii), \lvi (Ixii), Ivd (Ixxvii), 

37 40-- 39 40’ 71 45)- 

exog.nny xxw li (^li). 
expiation 230 (286). 

E\]io,itk'ii of Anc cut lli^to ic^ of J. pau bs llirata Atsutam, ix (xn). 
Imposition of Record of Ancient Matter^ by Motowori Viii (xi), xliv (Ivn). 
eye [dit round] II2 (135), 14S (iSo). 
eye biowa [[ja.nting] xlii (‘Vqi, 246 (306). 
fa’cou \>xiv (>lv') 281 (35^)- 
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X.B . — The figures end «ed in pirentlie^ls f ) reprerent the pages in 
the j^resent rew edition. The figures \^i hoat ['iarentlubis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous lo 1906. 

family relations xxxvii (xlix), xxxviii (lij. 
fans xlii (Ivi). 

farms [government] 227 (282 n. 9). 

fathom \_hiro\ 19 (20 105 (124), 118 (144), 124 (iSO). 

fences xxvii (xxxvi), xxix (xxxix), 62 (72], 64 (75), 81 (96). lOl (l22), 254 
(316). 

ferocity 75 (88), 206 (255), 306 (3S2), 309 (386). 
ferries iSl (221), 255 (317)- 
festivals [see banquet, and cho-nihe). 
feudalism in early |apan xvii (xxiii), Ixii (lxxxi\). 
fidelity [conjugal] in woman only, xl (liiij, 81 [96^. 
fines 59 (70). 

finger-nails pulled out 59 (70). 
fire [ for warming) xxx (xl). 

fire-drill, fire-striker, xxv (Ixxxiv), 104 (124), 2ii (262). 
fire g. d xlvi (Ixi), 29 (29), 32 (35). 

Kire-Sh'ne [Augustness] Ho-dcri-iio-mikoto xh^hi (Ixiv), liS (144)* 
Fire-Suhside [augustness] Ilo’Xifori-no-mikoio xivui (Ixiv), 11S-12S (i 45 ''* 5 ^)- 
fi'.h assembly 114 (139), 123 (149). 

fisherman xxxix (hi), 42 (49), 10 1 (l02), 105 (124), 119 (146), 144 (177 6) 

262 (326). see cormorant fishing, 
fishermen's guild 244 (304 n. 2), 25 1 (3 1 2). 
tish'hooks 119(146), 120(146), 123(149). 
tishe- propelling ships 232 (2S7). 
live Reachts [prince] Itsuse 129 (l59;, 130 (160 . 
flagons 325 (407). 
flags [ernnson] 8 (3). 

^^aying 53 (62), 85 (103) 230 (2S6). 

flies xwdi ixliv), Ivi (l\xvj), 44 {51), 54 (63). 

floor \x\i i^xxwi), 73 (87), 

food goddess xxii ixxxii) 22 (22), 29 ('33), 59 (70). 

food of early Japanc'ie xxix (xl), 

fo t notes Ml (xvii), xix (xxvi), xx ii (xxxi). 

forced labour 269 (335), 

fores.er^’ guild 244 (304 n, 2;, 251 (312). 

forgeries (literary) v (vii), 
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^V. B . — The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present mew edition. The figure 2 without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

forming his conscience 290 (361). 

Forward [princess] 72 (86), 79 (95). 
fowls xxxi (xliii), 54 (63). 

fratricide 75 (85), 151 (1S5), 206 (254), 254 (316). 306 (383^ 
freak [imperial] 311 (3S9). 
frog (toad) 86 (103). 
fude xliii (Iviii). 
fumi xhii (^Iviii) 253 (314}. 
furni-bito 252(314 n. 3), 
funerals xl (liv) 97 (ll6), 200 1245), 222 ("275). 
furnace : see kitchen. 

kurnace [princess] Kama no KamiW\ (x:iii) 90 (^107 1. 
furu-kotodumi iv (vi). 

Juito-tama no mikoto [Grand Jewel] 56 (04), 57 (64), 5S 1^65), 108 (13^;, 
no (131). 
gable, 105 (124). 

garlic, 213 (264), [chive], 248 (30S). 

garments of early Japanese xxx (xip, 40 (44), 53 (62), 79 .95 290 (^255), 253 
(314 n. II 262 (326), 27S (345), 2S1 ,350), 3 p) (399). 
garter 29S (371'- 
gate 63 (72). 

gate [august] no [130), 323. 

Geminiu-tennu iv (\i), 20 [4 and 12 n. 33), 71 (S5 n. 14). 
gentile names [^Kibanel xvi fx\i), xw.x (hi), I.\,ii (I\\\v), 21 (24 n. 3), 50 
(59 11. 5), 112 (137 n. 12), 137 (169 n. S), 161 ([99 n. 23j, 197 (239), 
203 (249), 227 (2S2), 253 1315), 268 (335), 295 (368', 310 (388), etc. 
mi [in paii'.] iS (17 and 18 n. 8). 
giant 184 (2261, 292 (364) 
gin xxv (xxx hi) 140 ( 171^ 
ginger xxxiv (xlv), 143 (175 t [t v/rc'], 
girdle xxx (xlii), 40 (44) 
girdle [inner] loi (235 n. 12). 
glass xxxi \^xi ). 

Go [country r. China] 253 (314 r, ii). 

goats xxxii (x. ,ii). 

gods see KamU deiiv ci'c. 
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fi-it c 3 on.:oc--l iu pi.eahcb’s ( ) re; re-er.t the pa-c 5 in 

ihj present n.w cd/u r T. e w thout pareiahesis repre- 

;i ih-r in diic <11 edit.on-j p;c\iou'^ to 

gods with tails ^lv^l (Ixvij, 6 f2j, 137 (io7>. 

g ds [savoge] see deities. 

jrO‘fid'iiya 253 (314 n. ii}. 

g-o/u'i [-te niisj, uidriiigs, //// r/l. 

gold \XXV1 (xlv'itM, 55 l(j<j P. (>j, 57 ; 03 n 22'i 2S5,. 

gOoSc xxxii (xliv'i, 85 j 103 ', 97 ( ilo), 2S3 ' 35 d) 

g .Lird xxxv (xlvij, Ivii (Kxvil>, 215 (2t.\x n. 3 , 231 1^28/! 

governn-'ent 01 enly Japan xU* ix], ix*. ixxxiii, tl'X 

granaries [oflioial; 157 (i93 ^99 ' - •'* ~^5 ‘-5 -> *,-'''3 > “^^9 

(3358 307 ( 3 ^ 3 ]- 
gianclee 65 (7S 11 7)5 ‘-tc. 

Gran 1 Jewel [Aiigu^tnesT] see / n \‘ //. 3 /' 

g tapes 36 (391. 

Great Master of Tii’ngs ^^ee epad .4 Mi 'a 

Great Mounlaiii Po—'-b-or [in.-UiiLuii ^'- 1 ] 27 (20, 60 (/le >>o (784 ll 5 
(140) 

Great < ccan Posscsstjr [-ee _aj 1; xlv.i; ixi.x 20 ) 20 1 I2I (14?) 

grebe xxxiv (xlvn^,. 237 1204;, 240 f305 . 
green Lu^nneii's 3 o ('9(0. 

gu..vl tii 34 , I'G G7', ii. 22]- 304 11. 2;. 231 i3i2' 'CJ ti 

ic, dm. 

Had t.t.o’is o e^ily Jap I'.^e \\\i ^^xv^, xw 1 j^\x\v::. 
ilachijj islau I bv.pei.'-t.l’< 'll C'lnL'.rn 14 C"iid!MUh xxviu (\\\v i.i 
J/iiiia [^] 253 3154 -‘Jj (335 '• 

1 [a les xxxv i (xlv iiy, xl,i,^lx,i,, h iwvx'. 3t^3''>., 45 >5211. O', f')S;Si 11. 

21), 87 ;i05 n. [2p 103 (12') U 271, 229 (2'.o II - J ^ 

Gales [god of] 35 ; p>3 3S '40^, 

Had., [lull of] -ee Ih-n Pa=s of Idd... 

ILuk. [dc'CeiU I '] xlvi dixii), \ .1 'x i>;. 31. 4^ , ^5 4 )i. 7I . >■(>< 

U'lfuri [^hnito pr ^ t' , 1 <0 •j*')/ n 3-- • 

// -/ [diag ] V) (44j- 

t [H')ki] 70 {^31 M G'. 

]iarbv!iit..iiLSx\\i,’vX. 3 ^ io ''3 > ^ ' "i 2 s-''- **-■ ‘ 7 ~ 

hair dfe-b np \\' x 11 1:; , 5 !' 2C0 ''2^52 220 ' 271 , 
iian [Pn i.e] lx s' (1: >. s. , ,2 1. ; 2^3 -315 n 2;. 

I i an i I ) rLa<i' 4 i [■ ■. a. > j32 170. 2'. 

hand m'liens 117 ^ i ^3 121 4473 izz (14S;. 
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jY. B . — ^ he enclosed in [■arcnt]n'>^ > ') rtpC'cni tlie in 

the present n:\v ed tiun. The 'Vitliout I'a^enth:- s iepr> 

sent the pngo^ in the old cdU:on.s t'l ImOo. 

Hand Strength Male Deity, s j » , iii i-ni t >- -i ii ’* 1 

Jliini - Yiisn [prince] -cc 7 iM” /'?/;/- 

Ilani- Vasii’hika-no-k'iinl co n. 3, . 

hanishibe 20O (24 n. 4',. 

hannKKi 200(247 n. 4p 

Ilan-z.ei-tcnud [Prince Mi-'uha wahe], 26S ( - n, 7 '* ( V-’D 

hare xxxvii xvni}, \lvii ^l\^ 6S (81 . 
hare of Ir-at)a xx (xw'iii, 6S 181). 

llariina 160(169), 161 (197^, 172 (2071, ijc 237 , 20! '’48.. 3871 327, 

1409 )- 333 

harv't-st go<l SS (107), 

h<ishiia 31 (34 a. iT', 130 (161 n. I2> 257 (321 n. i< 

Ilatal i [j rince] 243 (333'* 

I ats xxx (xli), Px ; Ixx'x , 40 , 45 ), loi ( 10 } n. 2 , 

Hat vase 164(200', ^02 i'377 n. 8 , 310 *300), 3-l '.to'. 1. 

Hawk 192 (240 a. v8). 

J!aya-a'a-zit~hiko [dcily pro c*. o-T-Wift a-Lirnni] c- *' 2 ^ 

[court -jester] ilS (1448 125 ! i 54 i- 
//<nv7-3.'Vt? [iran-rd-arms] 2S9 1 360 ), 200 t v'n , 
llaya-’'ma^-ecaki [Iking], 243 (300,, iSa 34- • 

Ilayasl'd channel 13 1 (160). 

headdress 36 -39 ', 57 (dgk 220 271), 1 >1- ' ; 

He.aen Iv (lxxiv),4(l). S (2), 21 122 h' 5 ’' 7 -> M ‘ 97 (ii'a, 107 ( 1 ^ 9 ). 

heavenly and earthly deitHs 4 - 1 . o _ 1 ' ' i > i''* ' 1 7 20 (22), 

loS (130 , iiS (144V I7'''> (216), 231 / :'.7a 
heavenly hud boat, 2S (20), 100 i :i 
Heavenlv-H cal-Great-I ar^-, M// 

Heavenly pillar 19 (20), 21 223 23 '2p, 
lleavcnlv Rock P»'at I'l ( 2 ®)* >‘ 3 '^ -!■ ' 

heavciil) -rock c..ve 54 ^ 5 )‘ 

heavenly rock ■-eat ill 
heavenly seat 0 , 3'. 

Heaveid) Shini'i ; (heat Angud D 'ty s .Ya ' r ' r- \r-^di’a .r 
heaveiiU sf v.r.* gn. 5 ' 2;, 7 ' 3 r . i i' i'*-' 14'» 'loi;. 1 53 

(lo .). 154 d'-'O , 155 (IQO', 150 .I-d) 15.^ d*’3 ' th'6 (201 ■, 

174 213, 175 '-15,3 180 '^221), 122.224. 183(225, 127 230}, 197 
(2391, 201 12481, 210 (271), 245 {'305), etc. 
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-V* B , — The fit;\ires cnc'ose-l in parenthesis ( ) represent ihe pages in 

the present new edition. T)ie figures without paicathesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

heavenly stairs \_Ama'no-hashi-dafe\ 19 (20)- 
Heavenly Young Prince see Atne-^onka-hiko. 

Heaven’s high plain see Takama-no-haj^a. 

Heaven’s Sunheight-Prince-\Vave-Liinit-Brave-Corm '^rant-Thatch - Meeting- 

Incompletely [August ness] 127 (l 55 )- 
hedge 143 (175), 331, ('413). 

heir apparent [ 7 hn/ii'\ io6 (128), 203 (249V 228 (2S3'. 236 (293), 237 (295), 
24S (30S}, 26S (333), etc. ' 
hemp XXX hxli), Iviii (IxxvinJ, 57 (68 n. 24). 

her])-quel]ing-?\vord, lix (Ixxx), 63 <'73), 109 (i3^)> 

(260}. 

herd [boar, cow] 309 (389)1 333 
heron xxxii (xliv), 97 (116), 194 (23S). 

Ill [couf-try] 23 (23), 152 (1S6). 

Hi [river] 60 (71;, 63 (72), 160 (196), 195 (238), 209 (258). 

Iliba [mouhl] 31 (33). 

Hibatu [empress] 200 (247). 

Higashi-yama 88 (106^. 

High Integrating Deity \_ 7 \ikd-gi-no- Kanti\y 96(115)^ ^ 

108 (129), III (135), 135 (163), 136 (167). 

Ilijiri no Kami 89 (108 u. 7). 
ki^d [Id] 30 (34 n. ll h 

hiko hime, xv (xv), xvi (x/i), 16 (l6 n. 9), 25 (23 n 33), 202 ('249 and no'es;, 

277 ( 344 )/^?-'^'^^^- 

/tiBi-ho-no-ni-id^d 106(131 n. 5) 107(129), iil (135). 
hiU [swoid] 32 (36). 304, 

Ilime [isJan 1] 25 (23!, 2S3 (3531. 

I liinuka [Iltuga] xlvi (Ixd 39 (44), 130 (159!, 145 (i79)» -^4 ^47 

(30S), 267 

Ilin -hdya'VaBi see fire-god 29 (32 n. 26). 32 (36; 
hiiicki xxxm: (x’sv) 61 (74 n, 12). 

Hirata v (\i), i\ (\ 13 Ixu (’xxx pi'idin. 

I'iro [fiihum] 19 etc (20). 

i '-toric.d crit'x.s n 1 x .v, 1. 

h -ton graplie s, fir,t ap^j nnlnl i (ixixh lo 41. 

IPlachi 51 ^6o n iC i lot I 128 1, 179 (222 n. 2 K 214 (266 n 3}. 
lli,v^ [Mt.] 90 (IC7). 
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N, B . — The figires enclosed in parentVesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

Hiyeda no Are iv (5), 9 4). 

JIo-deri-nQ-ULikoto [Fire Shine] xlviii (Iviv), ilS (144)5 125 (154)- 
hoe [wooden] 277 (344), 278 (345). 

Hohn-riku'do 179 (222 n. 2). 

hole in heaven xlvi (xlii), Iv (lxvv\ 96 (115)- 

holly wood xxxiv ( xlv), 210 (260). 

Homu-chi-'iijake [prince] 18S (233)^ 190 (235 n. 8]. 

Homu-da-wake, see Ojm tcnno. 

Homuji clan 195 (23SJ, 197 (239). 

Ho-no’ni-m-gi (2), io5 (129) see Heavenly Great-Great-Fars. 
honorifics ix (xii), xii (xvi). 
ho- no -sa- wake see Ahaji. 
hook-hole 178 (219). 

hook-key xlv (xxxiii), xxvii (xxxvl), 256 (318). 

horse xxxi (xlii), xxxii (xllii), S (5), TO (ii), 70 (95), 165 (203 n. 48), 230 
(286), 232 (289), 308 (385), 309 (3S6). 
horse [piebald] flayed 53 (62). 
hotoke Ixx (xcv). 

house-building xxvi (xxv), xxvii (xxxvi). 
house-ropes xxvi (xxxv), 92 (loSj. 
houses abandoned after death xl (liv). 

Ho-idori'Uo-mikoio [Fire Subs de] xlviii (Ixiv), 118-128 f 144- 156). 
hozuki 62 (72). 

hozumi no omi 145 (17S n. 6), 162 (199), 227 (282 n, 4]. 
human age xiii (xviii). 
human sacufices xU (Iv) . 

hunter xx x (xl), xxxix (lii), 31 (35), 119 (i45)> 

hunting XXV (xxxiii), loi (122), 182(224), 262 (326), 308(385), 317(396), 
318 (398)- 

Iljuki yama 216 (267). 

Ichi^}io-he-no-oshibd\y\x\<^ 2S71357), 308(3851, 309(386) 317(409), 328 
(410), 333(417^ 

ideographic and alphabetic writing xl (xiv). 

Ifiiyazaka 39 (41). 

^55 (^90}, 17c (’lo n. 50). 174 (214 n. 16). 

Ihaki [Iwaki] 152 (1S6], 333 (417). 

Ihami [Iwami] province 36 (42 n. 9). 
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K.B . — The figuies enclosed in parenthesis ) represLiit the pa';es in 
the present new edition. The figures without parenthes's repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

Ikazuchi [thunder god.>) 36 (42 n. 12). 

Ike 1S6 (227). 

Ik It me- iri- / s e e S ui n i n t en n o 183 (225). 

Iini 53 (62 n. 6), no (134 n. 32), 157 (186 n. 10). 

imibe [priest] 53 (62 n. 6), no ^134 n. 32 j, 151 (1S6 n. 10]. 

imo [wife and sister; xwvii (ij. 

imperial guards [[haya bit >] 125 (154 n. 3}. 

imperial policy xlv (lx ). 

imperial suc;ession Ixvih (Ixxxv) 244 (304 see ceding the Ehnpire. 
Impetuous Male Deity, see Susa uo 'ivo-uo-uiikjto. 
implements [ancient] xxv (xxxiiih 
in-yo yin-yang. 

InaLa 68 (81), 172 (207}, 192 (237). 

I)iada no-Miya-nushi-Suga-no-ya-tsu-mitni-no-kami or god of Suga 65 (76 . 
inaki [lord, rice castle] xv ix\i], xxxix (xxxix n. 3o\ 155 (191 n, o. 10. ii), 
188 (232). 

Iname-no-siikane 342 (328). 

Inasa 5 (8 n. 12), 100 (121), 144 (176). 

Incarnations lx (!x\xij. 

Incest XX will (In, 150 (1S4), 230 (286), 296 ( 360). 
ir consistency of Japanese hi:;tory Ixviu (xcii). 
inconsistency [<jriental] xxii (xxv), Ivi (Ixxvi). 
indented notes of Kojiki xlv (mx). 

India (non-Aryan) li (li), 
infanticide 32 (35}, 75 (88). 

Ingyo tenno 7 (9 n. 23), 26S < 334 n. 17), 294-303 1365-375^. 

inheritance divid.d xlvi (Ix i), 8 (2), 43 (509 244 {304). 

intoxicati-m 253 (315), 2S7 (3581 

irodo [younger s.ster] 155 (xpi n. 17^ 

iron xxv (xxxiii), xxxvi (xlvili ;• 55 ( 65 )- 

irone [elder sister] 154(1900.4), 155(191 n. 15). 

irrigation 296(369). 

Ise 190 ('130 n. 25], 143 (177 n. 4), 15 5 (jS6), 15S (193). l6S (20S n. 22'i, 
170 (210 n. 45. 46), 174 (213'), 218 (272 n. 4. 7. 9). 

Ise [god of] 109(130), 174 (213), 186 (227), 210 (260), 339 i424j. 
hhi-k>ri-do-me, 55 (65), loS (130). 
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X.B . — The figures enclos''J in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the piesent new edition. The figures without par nthesis repie- 
sent the pages in the old e< lit ions previous to 1906. 

xlix (Ixvi), 135 (165), 1S5 {22-), 2S0 (3591. 291 (362), 303 ( 37 Sj, 
337 (422). 

Jsotakeru Sg (ic8 n. 5). 

1 -siike-xori-hime 147 (l79)j ^4^ (^Soj, 150 (iStj, ete. 

Isuzu [Ise] 1 09 (ijo)- 
T-toku tenno 156 (I9~) 

Itsuse [Augustness] see Prince Five Reaches 
fwakuma [temple of] 196 (239). 

I\va-no-hime [empress] 267 (33 3), 270 ( 337 ). 2S3 1352 
Iwa-tsuchi-biko-no'hime, 25 (29 n. 2), 

Iwa-zu-bime-no-kami 26 (30 n. 3)- 
Jyo 21 (221, 152 (1S6), 225 (278]. 

Izaho-wake [Richu-tenno) 26S (333). 280 2(32 1357-3^41- 

I/anagi [Male-who-invites) xx(\\vi), \\i (wvnij, xlv iK ), 4 (7 n 7), iS-45 

(19-51^- 

Izanami [Female- who-invites] xxi ixxviii)^ iS pasiim. 

I/asa-wake xlix (Ixv), lx\ii (Ixxvii), 237 (295] 

I/u 179 (222 n. 2). 

Izube [see sacred jars]. 

Izumi 105 (204 n. 52), 1S5 (229 n. 29). 

l/rmo Iwii (Kiii), Ki (\\lii), 5 (S n. ii. I2i, 51 15S), O4 175), 79 ( 95 ), 
(121). 193 (23.S), 20S (25S1. 

I/umo [;;od of] 193 (23S), 195 (239), etc. 

Izu-no-chnwake [by d’acliibana no Monlie], ix (xiii n. 5K 
Izu-no-koto-waki [by the same], ix (xiii n. 5). 
jade \x\i (^lii), k’ci'v (xciv). 

Japan [names of] Ixiv, see Akitsushima, Asiiihara, Jib-pan, Central Rand 
(>{ Reed Piams, Dragon Fly Island ; Eight -Great RiaiuR, Izumo, W'a, 
VamaUi, etc. 

fapanese books quoted in present edition Kxii (xevni), 
jars 2()2 (320). 

jars [sacied] lOo < iqh), 180 ( 221). 
ja\elm 8 (3'. 

jester [court] 125 (125 n. 3). 

jeu-de-muts xiii (xvii) 296 etc. see pillow words, conundrums etc. 

Jewel Ancesbjr [Augusiness] 55 (64}, 108 (130). 
jeweled ''pear of heaven iS (19). 
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N.B , — The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new edition. The figures \MtIiout parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

jeweller’s guild 189 (234), 

jewels xxK (xli), xxxl (xlii), lix (Ixxx), Ixix (xciv), 5 (i], 43 (50;, 46 (53), 47 
( 5 j}, 4S (54), 49 ( 55 ), 55 (64), 56 (64), 99 (117), loS (130), 121 (147), 
122 (148), 124 (150), 12S (155), 189 (233), 259 ('322). 
jewels [curved], viagatama, xxxi (xlii), Ixix (xciv), 46 (52), etc. see jewels, 
jewel strings 43 (50), 46 (52), 48 (54), 55 (64) etc. 

Ji [honorific for males] 16 (16 n. 9), 25 (29 n. 2j, 26 (30 n. i , 32 (37 n. 3) 
etc. 

Jih-pen [Japan] Ixiv (lxxx\i). 

Jimmu tenno xx (xxvii), xlvii (Ixv), 5 (8 n. 151, 129 (159 n. 6), 130 133 (1S9- 
iSS). 

Jingo-kOgu XX 1 (xxix), Ixviii (xcii), 17 1 (211 n. 72), 228-3^0 (283^299). 
K-abane, see gentile names. 

Kaempfer liii (Ixxiip 

Kafucht 162 (200), 175 (215), 222 (275), 266 (332), 311 (389), 327 ( 4051 ), 3 !l 
( 4 ^ 7 ). 

Kagehime [Ofuwo) 330 (412). 

Kagosaka (king] 226 (27S), 235 (292). 

Kagu.tsuchi [deer god] 31 (35 n. 12). 

Kaguyama Iv ('xxv), 31 (35), 56 (64), 215 (267), 

Kahachi see Kawachi, 

Kai [province] 214 (265). 

Jvsi-kuua'tenn ) jdd-iy^ (205-212). 

Kaji [rudder or oar] xxv (xxiv n.). 

Kaki [persimmon] 157 (194 n. li). 

Kaki no nioto 157 (193^. 

Kamakura 225 (278]. 

Kamayaina 133 (164 n. 42). 

Kami xv (x\i), xvii (xxiii), lii (l\x), Iv (Kx’vk Ivi (I\xv), etc. 

Kami-musiibi-ni oya-no-fuikoio \ Aami tniisuhi no knnii^ [iTnducing Wond- 
rous Ancestor] 15 (15), 60(70), 70 (S3), 86 (103), 105 (124). 

Kamimgi [pnnccss] 247 (30SJ, 267 (333). 

Kamu-nuna-kavva-mlmi [Sui-zei-tenno] 153 1 loN n. i). 

Kamu-nushi [Kannushi] 176 (217 n, ib;, see slnnto priest. 
Kamu-;amato-iwaie-biko 5 (,8 n .15J, 13 (51, 129 {159 □. 6), see Jimnm 
ton o. 
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X. B . — The figures enclosed in pat'entlusls ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new edition. Tne figurt;s without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old eclitiuns p*cviou« to 1906. 

Kan[ Korea] 112(137 n. 14). 

Kana-mnjiri vi (viii). 

Ivana reading of Kojiki ix (xii . 

Kanayama hiko no kami ; I )eity.Metal- Moiintain-Priucc 20 (^33 n. 2). 

Kane Ixx (xcv), 55 (66 n. 9) etc. see inetaU. 

Kara [Korea] Sg (107), 112 (135), 253 (314) 27^ (3421. 

Kara [princess] 307 (3S3), 510 13S71. 

Kari \xxii (xliv), see goose. 

Karu 156 (192), 162 (199). 164 (200), 182 (224 , 192 (237), 296 (369). 

Karu [prince and p incess] xxxvni (ii n.h -93. (369-375) 

Kasasa [cape] 113 (l35). (Hoj- 

Kashi [oak] 145 (17S n. 8), 153 (iSS), 194 (23S) etc 

Kashiwabara 145(178 n. 8). 

Kasuga 157 (193), 166 (295), 186 (227), 320. 
katsura-no-ki 95 (iiS n. 10), 255 (3x6), [Ka/ura Ja^^onica]. 

Kawachi [Khhachi] 151(186 n. ij, 153(18011. z), 164 (202 n. 28) (203 
n. 43), 172 (211 n. 77), iSl ;224 n. 190 185 (229 n. 27!. 265 (330), 
etc. 

kaya see eulalia 334 (417). 

Kava-iiti-hime-no kauii [moor god] 27 (29). 
Kaza-^e-tsit-ii'ake-no-oslii-wo^no-kami 26 (30 n. 7 

Kazuraki 153 (1891. 156 (193), 158 (195), U^5 1204 n 81, 1671^:051, 171 
(207), 268 (334), 275 (343), 207 ^3831. 318 13981, 327 14091 
KazAiraki [god oi] xlix 399. 

Kazlisa 51 (60 n, 9), 52 (60 n. 19J, 153 (l8S n. 18), 15S (loi n. i8j 179;, (222 
n. I). 

keaki [tsuki] wxv (xlvi), 321 {401) etc 
Keichu [father of Japanese critici.sin] \ (.\iil i. 

Keiku tenno x\i (xxix), 201-226 (248-281), 1S4 (220). 

Keitai tenro. 338(4231. 

Kenzo tenno 97 14^ '^ 4-* • 

ki 51 (58), 71 (84\ 133 (161), U>3 ( 200;, 105 ( 201;, 173 1^212;, I()2 (337), 195 
(238), 242 (300), 273 (340). 

Kibi xlviii (lx\ ), 24(23), 131 (uot, 185 (227), 2ot (2481^ 209 '2oo), 224(277), 
270 (337) 272 (23S;. 

Kiini \v (xxxi., xxxiv da n.), 50 159 u. 5), 128 1 157 n. 18), 152 ( iS6j. 
Kimmei tenno 540 (425) 
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X. B . — The figures enc^ "cJ in par^-nthesis , i rcpie^Liit ilic pug<*5 in 
tile preserxt nev/ cJiiirn The figures wMl.oiit parenthc"!^ refire- 
scnt ih- la gci in ihe old cdilioiir- puvioub 'o I9 «j6. 

King x\M i^xxiii), 154 (X90). 160 (I 95 ', ie7 (-05), 169 {20'y . 170 \ 2 o 6 ), 172 
( 2 o 5 ), 174 (213), lSo(22I;, TS3 (22UJ, I (227), IO3 (23S . 

201 (249 u 225 (^278!, 265 ;33o,, 2.Sf333), 2('><) 1335'). 280 (3 p)), 2S3 
(352\ etc. 

Kiuglidier xxxLi (xliv\ 79 195 97 (ilb). - 

k.slu 235 (292), 252 (313;.. 

Kibu-mimi [aun of Jimmu tenn'-], ( i/nj- 

kitchen 35 (39), 90 (107 01 1 no n 2.p, 205 728), 264 (327;, 32S 1410, 
kit:hen god, Ixix (xciu). 90 ('107 . 91 (no n. 241. 

[bCd luiiiacc princ''"'?]. 
kite 132 (163 n. 20 j. 

Kiiishu xlviii (lx.vi. sea T-ikmhh Kiiina>o, 227 .2831 

Kiyoinihara [palace ol] 7 1 -'? 9 '8 - 

knec-tcnclon-> icuitiiig , xd ilv}, 333 igxp'- 

knives [ironl, xxiv (xwiiip 

knot-grass xXXiV (xiv^i, 98 ;^I20 n. 20 u 

Ko [m names], 27!; (344k 

Ko-an teiino 158 (195'- 

Ko-g,in-'ti:o [Itv Keiclm], \ (m:;) 

Kd-gen ten no, io2 n 9; 
kojima 24 *73 j, 273 (3.; 1 4 
koma 232 (289 n. 2; 

komo 104 1124), 288, ('359 n. = 207 t 70 n. 4 

Xo-no-hcDia-satii'ya-hifiie 1 ry- if/ (r g)- 145 . 

Korea xxwi (\hin), I dxelu; kn ilwii), l'\ Kvi 23 7*'' 

n. 23), 48 ,57 n. rSu 112 (137 lu 141, 113 1137., 170 222 n. 21, 
229 (284 n. II . 252 ( 3 I 3 \ 25s I 71 ), ntc. 

Koiean alpliaketic \Miung i\ f\!i . 

K' reans in Japan, 87 705 n. 12 e 252 (378 238 (321;. 270 721. 

Kouan t^ea^uu‘'5 \\\\i (wnii, 2' 'O > 3,23). 

Kd-rei teiini> Puj, (loo.ii,(i,, 

Koshl 91 (71), 75 99 , 190 (lOb II. 20. 179 i22'Oi, 1x2 2:4. I80 7 “^ * 

(-379 -^37 '“' 95 ;' 

K('j-bkr, t'.nn « 1 36 ' n ' ^ . 

Kd^u [tcdrt^u], 25.J {333 I., 12 ;. 

K'- ' U.tC 74 ("^ 3 ' ^ 
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JV. B . — The figures enclosed in parenthesis i ) re'-re^ent the pages in 
the present new ed.t’on. The figures with' ait pa^entliesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old edi ions previo/s to lo.’O. 

kuchi. naka, sh:ri [michi no], 160 (19S 11. 2 . 

Kudara 233 (2S9), 253 13131. 

Kumano 4 ; (55), 134 (104V 
Kudatama xxxi (xlii), 99 (117}. 

Kumaso 23 (23!, 206 (255), 229 (2S43 pa-sim. 
kume Ixx (xcv), 112 (I3f5k 

kume no atahe 112 (137 n. 131, i 47 'I70). 22; (277 11 2). 
kuni Ixx (xcv), 15 (16 n. S), passim, 

kurii no iniyakko [territorial lulers], xnI iwm, ]\ \ ']x\x;i sO (59 n. g}, 
203 (252 n, 35), etc. 

KufiLi-no-tokj-tachi-no-kd7)ii 16 (16 n. Il) 

Kurahashi [*Mt.], 2S2 (350), 342. 

Kiire [go], 310. 

Kuro [[irinces-], 270 (337). 272 (33S4 

Kusaka 12 (5), 132 (1601, (2271, 2t)S ;^3i;3', uo ^^7 31 1 ( 3S9 >, 312 

(390), 316(304). 

kusaiiagi no taciii, 63 (15 n, 20), 210 (2()i n 7). 2in (207; 
Kushi-biada-hvne 6l 73 n. 0), 66 (73) 

Kiisuba ferry, 131 (221 
Kuwammu tenno xiv (xix). 

knzLi [local c'lieh], 138 (160 n. 131, 250 312 ’ i- 

kuzu [pueraiia t'lii .heraiana], \\xvi ww ■ 

labruress’ tube 205 (254) 

labourers (korean 252 (313). 

labourers (forced) 269 ( 335). 

lack of divisions in Koj ki xiii '\vi’ 

lacquer xlii (Ivi) 

lands granted 229 (285) 201 (363;. 

lark wxiv (xlvi) 28 1 (350). 

latrines (kawaya) xxvii (xxxvii) pa--!*;) 5-5 o. 

lattice 103 (126 n. 27). 

laws 6 (2). 

h af in the ciq) 321. 

leaves u-ed as >1 xw , x'’j 10; i 124'. i“ > at > 2;: 2 -7 i. 24" > 308) 

leach -god ''e e 'll) h^L , 

from beg nntrig t(t | ago 280 a’ni'. ->[ ev r\ wiitrc. 
bee xxxiii (xliv) 73 (87) 
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.V. The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new edition. The figures without parenthe-is repie- 
scnt the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

life of early Japanese xxxix (liih 

lily xxxiv (xlv) 14S (183 n. 26) 149 (iSo) 52 (61 n. 26J. 

limit of reliable Japanese History (Ixiv Ixxxvii). 

liquor cup So (96), 215 246 (305). 

liquor vat 62 (72). 

liquor (waiting], (machi-sake) 23S (207)- 

Inteiati (Japanese) 11 (ii) vi (x\ ) xxxvii (xlix] xliv (Ivin) 12 (13 n 40}. 

I I tie* Prince- renowned -Deity ; b:,e Sitknna-biko-^no karni. 

Liturgy 57 (64). 

Local authorities Ixii (lxx\iv) see luizu. 
loin-skirt 179 (220). 

Loochoo Islands S7 (105 n. 12). 

loom (weaving) 281 see weaving 

lots (ca-ting) 193 (23S) 

lotus XXXV (xlvi) 316 (394), 166 (204 n, 62). 

loyalty an<l honour (gramlee dsubura) 307 ( 3S3). 

luck (sachi) no (145) 195 (2jS|. 

lustrations xxvn (wvii) see llatliii g. 

Lute 74 (S7-, 229 (284), 3-S (410J. 

L xLir ant Jeutl Princess I2i (147), 122 (i4<S), 126 (154), 127 (^155). 

///iij fill XV (\\i), xvi (xxii), 40 (47 n. 6). 56 (66 n. ii . 67 n. 17], 275 (343 
n- n), 317 ( 397 - n 3 ) 

M abac In (dictionary of Pillow wotds) 17 (17 n. 2), 

inachi-sake 238 (297). 

ma Ider xxx (xli) xxx (xlv) 79 (95)- 

niiTrotania xxxi (xlii) Ixix (xciv) 4^) (52) see cuived jewJs. 

magic 104 (338, 254 (315), 261 (324), 263 (326), ^ee metamorphosis. 

UKiki \\x ('xlvii, Ivii (xx\ii), 231 (288 n. 15). 

'/inkurfi’kc'tvba -ee pd'ow woids, 
mallet we.qxujs, (vtone, wijod) sec sword. 

Mamuta 151 |lS2), 204 (250), 266 (335V 

manners and customs of early ^anano'e xxlv (xxxiiil. 

manyd-gana xi ‘X v . 

mairiage Ckreinoni(.s xx\‘x (Ini'. 

marriage hut xxix (\xxv.ii). 

marriage pres:nts xxxvni tji), xxxix ( iili, 304(379). 
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A\B . — The figures enclosed in pirenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the pre'^ent new edition. The ligure^ ithout parenthe^i'> repre- 
sent the pages in the oM edition-, previous to 1906. 

mrrriage with near rdat'ves, xvxviii (li), xlviii (Ixv\ 129 (153-. 2 j6 
(27S), 268 2C)6 (360), ; M I ^70). 

Masn-kn-a-J:atsti- \'achi-Ii iya’'i-atHC~v.C‘Cshi-hc~"rmi-no~vi'- k 'to sjc xl'<ic-nc- 
oshi-ho- 7 ni}rJ. 

Masaki XXX V (>dv). 

mats, inattingx xvi (xxvl), 206 (255\ 2SS 290 (301). 

Matsu see pine-tree. 

Mausoleum [mi-a'>ahi]. 12S (156 , 153 (TS8‘. 15^ (iSoh 155 I5<3 

{192}, 158 (193,, 159 ( 195), 161(197), 169 (201), 172(207), 171(213), 
182 (225), 199 213 (2633 221 (274), 222 (275I, 220 (2ol), 227 

(2S2), 327 (40S), 334(417), 337 (421), 330 (424), 3ir (4?7 , 332 42S). 
medicine see pliy^Txan xlii dvxig 2 >4 (367j. 
med'ums 229 (2S4). 

Medori [queen], 242 (300), 2S0 (349), 28 1 (35 o\ 

medusa xxxiii (xliv), 15 dS)* 

melon 20S (257). 

meri with tails, 137 (167). 

metals of early Japanese xxxvi (xlvdi), 229 (2S5). 
metal god, see Kann~vania-biko-)io-kann. 

metamorphosis, lii (Ixxi), Ivi (Ixxv), 36(39), 62 (72), 104 (124), 126(155), 
146 (179), 197 (239), 213 ^264', 217 (269), 250 (32'’} 
method of translating the l\ojihi lii (lii), <.v (\v ). 
inibiibe 26S (334)- 
miehiuoht 15 2 (185)- 
Mifune 710 viahiio x v (x'x n.). 

Miho [cape], 85 (103). 

Mikawa 171 (210 n. 61), 1S6 (227). 

miko XV (xxi), xvii (xxiii), 203 i25x\ etc. 

tuiko vi (xxii), xvii (\\ih}. 

mikoto xvi (xxii), iS (lO n. i), 202 (251), etc. 

millet XXX (xli, x.wdv (xlv), 60 {70), 143 (175)- 

Miniaki-itn-biho-inime 167 (205), iSo (2203 see Sujin ur 

tnirni, in names 48 (^7 n. iSi, 176 (217 n. 17). 

Mimoro [Mt.] SS (I06 , 176 (216;, 277 (34-1'- 
Mines 55 (63). 

Minister (Prime) 227 (2S2), 229 (284), 24S (^oS), 2S9 (360). 

Mino 9$ (116), 1 71 (207;, 193 (237), 204 (253), 216 269 n. 6), 202 ^300). 


f 
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X, B . — The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to ico 5 . 

Miirjr Ivii (Ixwii), 4 (i), 55 (64}, 56 (64), 5S (65), 109 (130}, in (i 3 i\ ^52 
(313^, 261 (324), 303 (375). 

Mirror makers’ guild no (13I), in (i 35 )- 
Misasaki see mausoleum. 

Mishima 146 (179)- 
ffiife:^2ira 230 (28 7 n 2\ 
initsu^i see tr.hute. 

[water-goddess] 29 132), 

Miwa [Mt.] 17S (210). 

Miwa [god of] xlvid (Ixv), 146 (179), 176 (216), 17S (219}. 

Miwideia [Miidcra] 169 (2 10 n. 39). 
mi\ed phonetic style [/fer/ze vi (^vi i_). 

Miya Iviii (Ixxviii). 

mi v Like [granary] 199 (245), see granary. 

Miyajima 48 (^('i i). 16), 

7 tiiyakko xvi (x\xi), xwix (lii), 50 (58), 51 (58), 5 - 152 ^iSOj. 

Miyazu [[irincess], xhi dvi), 215 (267'. 

}fnzi/Jhi''<K.'a{e {^pnuce, emperor y cd; (333), 289 (360), sec lIan-/,Ldtt.nno. 
moil^ [ fa[>ane=e] of reading Chinese, xi (xv). 

Mohitcri [water- director'.], 14 1 (173 n. 18), 273 (3-ti). 
uumey xlii flvih 

monkey 76 (95 n. 4', 1 08 (133 n id). 

MenonePc vutrin [warruir clan], 145 (17S n. 5). 
monster 61 (71). 

moon L’od wUi ^Ivi (Ixii), 4(1), 4 5 (40). 

m. or tire 73 (<Sd), 21 1 f^d;). 

m‘)(>n god 27 (29). 

mortar [cros-.] 251 (5111. 

mortar and p'^dlo 104 (124I, 239 r297). 

mortiury pah.ee 230 (286). 

mosguito fire 214 (266 n. 4^ 

m 55 \\xiv (xlv). 

Metuworfs Commentary x (xiii), 4 (i). 

h-xpo.Mtion r)f the Ktcords of Ancient Matters via (xij. 

rejection of canonical names, xiv (xtx). 

titles in the Pro’egomena, xiv (xviii). 
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N,B , — 'i he figures enclosed in [.arenflies s ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new edition. Tlie figures without jiarcnthcMS lepre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

Alotowori, on Honorifics xii (xvi). 

on Relationshii) in early Japan, wwii 1 /^Ia'). 

on Idvine Characters xliv (Iviii). 

on Earthly and Heavenly DeitiC", i6 (15 and 17). 

on Izanagi and Izanami iS (17)- 

on oshi ^ 22 (25 n. 13). 

on yamato ''' 24 (26 n. 26) etc. 

mounds see mau'-oleuin. 
mountain clan, see hunters. 

mountain god see Oho~vanui-tsit-mi-)iu-kai>ii 2ji (2^7l. 
mountain god- [eight], 31 (35 n.H2). 
mourning 73 (S7), So (92 n. 2), 97 (116). 
mourning.house xiv (liv), 97 1 116). 
mouse '\x (\xvii i, wxli ixiiii], 73 ^87). 

Mozu [Ear-moor of] 2S6 ( 35 ^’)- 
Mud hour xxvin (\xxvi). 
vutkit tree xxxiii (xlv), 73 (87). 

J/ttftaiut/ci 50 (58), 82 pjSj. 

/jLiituikuia [dukes of] 50 (58). 

(\x r, xxlix (hi n ), 50 (59 n. 5), no ( 134 n. 31 and 1 35 n. 35), 
145 (176 n. 5 I, 15 1 (1861. 
niiirder of an emperor 305 (380). 
iNIii-retsu lenno 338 (422), 
miiro 141 (171 n. i), 158 (195), 168 (2063. 

IMusashi 51 {583. 
music see lute. 

mubk-melou xxv (xlvi), 20S (257). 

Myriad deities [800] xlvii (Ixiii), 54 (63), 58 (65), 59 \jo), 94 [II3). 

Myriad Leaves [collection of] ii (d), vi (ixj. 

Mythology [Japanese] hi (Ixx), Ini (I'^xij, Kvi [xcii) an 1 pas.sim. 
Mythology [rationialistic view of Tajianesc] Im (Iwii). 

Mythelog) [official view of Japanese] liu (Ixii). 

X'lj^Liiiine-hiho [prince of Tomi] 132 { 160), 142 (176 11, 2j. 
nails [extracting] xli (Iv). 
nakatoini no niuynji no (I31j* 
ndkdttiit no ^ini l lo (134 n. 31). 

Xdki‘tiOhddnc-no kaini 31 (35 n. 13). 
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X.I 1 . — liic figures cncluse^l in [larcntiie-'i^ ( ) rc|)rcsent the pazes in 

tne present new edition, 'i'tie hguiC's without paie .thesis repre- 
sent the p^igcb in tlie old edilKjus previous to iyo6. 

Names xxx.x 

Names [proper] descrlh-c persons and tilings xxx’x (hip 
Names [canonical] xlv (x.xj, iJo (223 n. oj. 

Name:, given to new horn chiklren \-' . x ihi , 190 (234). 

Namihaya [naniwa] Osaka, 132 -35 1 ,- 9 “,'. xOj -59 (i-^k 

(3333 3-^9 ( 335 ). l 33 Sj, 2731341), 2S7135I) 

Naniha [person] 235 { 2 ij 2 ), 333 4 N 3 34 ^ ( 4 - 7 ; 

Nanilia no horiye 269 (535 

Nara 1041233), 257 ( 3 - 3 ), 275 ( 34 k' 

fijri /\7;i.v;a7* arrow Ixlx pvcivt, 72 i 1. 

Navigiti.xi [eazlv] xxv (-vxxv). 
jic’j Hi [LPed in name-] 17 (l 3 n. 3). 
ne-cLlac?‘ .\c (xli), 43 

needle \xx (xii), I'tO ( i^J n. loi. 173(219). 
negative trad. lion - <.4 e .rly Japan \ li (Ivis, Ix i lx-'.xi). 

Hi: JiO Luni '-eo nether di 4 ant land. 

07 ’ HO cmi 324( 374; 

net [Ijird] 103 ( 237 ). 

nether distant land 45 (51), 7^ Ih.th-. 

HI [U'),-d lu name-.], 17 (t'-’ n. 3;. 

I ^ ; (,-^ 77 )- 

^OiIiL .^.iler ng'), 53 (62 11. 4}, 137 (io;^ 

dNihoii-gl ratuaiah/es .vi\ -xwi), . (xvVi,). 

Nin-fau 253 (315)- 

XlH\^l')lO‘IHl\teu lOo (I3I n. 5), III (^ 35 ). I 
XiH-^':H-to,iHO 337 1422). 

Xiniotu li (ix X), 0 Ip n. 21), 1^,2 (1^7 in to) 2d>y ..’bo ( 333 * 355 )' 

Xi ihIhio-.^u'chhi. 200(24.3 . 

.\h ;70 [shiiito r 4 ual- ], h 111 (I '.vii'). 

Notes oi Ivi.jiki [ong :n 3 l] mv (m . k iS (i i n. p^ 
d^et-a of traiid.ator < 4 ' Noj.k. ' v ( ^ .). 

Noto 174 (213 all 1 2 '4 11. 22). 

fin [iHL'd in names] 16 (17 n. 2), 23 (2^,h o(. (jp u ij 
Xuhcio see je\seliod '■peir. 

Xunaki-ii'a (piinccs-.) 75!pt)- 
Xu-na-XwH-taH.aXki 340 ( [2« p, 341 1427} 

27O (3 12). 
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B. — I'lic ligurcb enclosed lu pa\ntiK5i^ ) iLpr>_ient the pa^es lu 
the present new edition. Tiie figures uithout parentiiesis repre- 
sent the l)a^e> in tiie old editions pieviou^ to 190 3 . 

niiui 230 1^287 n. 2). 

//7/y<? [.'ahiiUus bird], 76 (wi ). 

cak [bear] xx?dv (xU j, 194 i 235), 2u6 (25b), 220 (271), 232 i cSS n. iS), 235 
(292), 312 {391). 
oak [ever , green], 227 (2S3 n 2J. 

oak-leaf cups, plaller.', 232 2c>*7 j, 243 tooos, 283 1352’) 
oar XXV (xxxiv), 2321 280 K 255 13^7). 
oaths Ivoi ( ixxix 1,43 152) 47 { 53 ), 

o /? i/o 65 (78 n. 7), no (134 n 3?), 137 ( iCnj n 1 1 253 (511 n. u ) 

obscenity' iii (iv), xiii(lvi), 20 i 20), 5316311. 1 1 ), 3Sp'4.}, I4i(i7()j, 215 

(267). 

oftenngs to tlie dea<l xli ;1 v) 

offerings; to the gi ds \^ fnisa ~\, Ivii (^1\ vV ' U Ivni t IwMii i, 5 I t 04^ 160 1 lOo}, 
17,7(216}, 18312271, I>-M;2451, 230 ,2801, 231 (287), 2b2|32b), 32D 
(^400). 

official view of Jjpane-!>e chouKdogy, bv Mwii i, 

Oho 24 (26 n. 20), 25 (27 n. 27), 157 ^ 18 > n, 3 /x. 

Ohehiho 62 (199), 179 (2 20). 

Oho-hat;>iise [prixee] 204 ( 3O58 324 ^3701, 306 i 3281 310 1387). 336 {420), 
*^€0 Vii'ryakutemio. 

0 Jt:kc and JVd/cc [Kings], 309 (386), 32:1 (400 . 

O ho'hoto-ci'/ii~ zoo - 1 ! o~ h ii i i “9 ^ 

Oho-kiinie 1 12 1 136 n. 7), 147 ft 79 3 148 ( 180 , 

Oho-kuni-'.t'ds\i-no-Laun Ivi (hwii, 0^28^78-7^1 loi (121}, 

175 193 (- 67 ), 196 1230). 

Oho-kitiaLa [King], 208 (333), 304 t378). 

Oho-maye-no-sakiinj, or Uhu in he- 10-malie n > -ukune 2 37 (371;- 
Oho‘}ia-niis 7 ii-uo kanii see < )ho-kuni-nushi-no-kaini. 

Oho-ne [daikon] 277 1344 and 327 n. to 
i'^ho-nike 53 (b2 n. 

<Vio-fu-oini 151 t^86 n. 31 
iBiosiihil 1181144 tb 1 1 j. 

Oho-fiii-doOi’iiic [.\/uki], 23 1 25 1. 

Oh Osaka sdj ( tsaka. 

Oho-sazaht [pra.ee] 13 158 -64 -47 Uk>8i, 35 '»(iH 8 

Nin-toka ten no. 

Ohoshi/aa 25 (23) 
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V' />. — The lii^uies enclosed m parentlic-'is ( ) reprc-^ent tlic pai;e>' in 

the prcbcnt iicw edition. Tlie figurcb witlioiU parcntlie-is le-’ic- 
Sent the pages in the old editions p;evi<-Ub t') 1906. 

Oho taia^ue-ko xlix (Ixvi), 175 (JiS). 

i)ho~(obt'ioake’iio-kami 26 ^30 n. 4). 

OhonorjiD-no-munyi 1 12 ( 127 n. I2j, 139 ( 170). 

Oho~iomo [prince], S (10 n. 25). 

Oho-nsu [prince] 201 (249), 205 (253). 

Oho-'iOdfa-nii'f/ii'Uo-kaf/ti [sea god], 26 (30 n. 4) 

Oho-\ a-bikodio-kanii 26 (JO n. 6), 71 (85 n, 13) 

Oho yinna-fnori [prince], 241 (299), 244 (303), 2^4- jyj t 3 ‘^' *• 

Oho~yamato~ncO^O-hiko-futo-ni, 159 (iphj, hee Kd-rei lenno. 
L>ho.va 7 na‘tsu-nn-no'kaf?ii [mountain god], Ivn (Iwv'ii ), 27 13^ n. S), 00 (7^ '» 
66 115 ( 140'). 

Ohoya-zhima [Eight-Great-Llandb]. 24 (23 and 27 n. 271 
(nl [doating], 15 (15). 

( )jm-tenno xliii (Iviij, 13 1^14 n. 42), 22S (2S4 n. 1 1 ), 240 ' 299'3d®) 

22 (22), 6S(8i). 

(>kimc [old-woman] 333 (416). 

Okinnya-tarashi [princess] sec Jingu-kugd 171 (207), 228(283!. 201 13241, 
etc. passim. 

ckiirina sec canonical names. 

Old printed edition of Kojiki viii (xi). 

omens lo (4), 21 (22), iSo (221(1, 187 (231}, 195 (238}, 235 '292:, 241 1301 n. 

i8't, 284 1355), 325 1404 n. 4), see divinatien. 
tw/ (ohorni). xvi (\\i), xxxix (hi), 152(18611 3), 157 (notes on 194}' ^^’4 
(notes on 202-2C4), 227 (28 2 n. 7). 

Omi-hi'kane'no-kanii see daily ihouglit includcr, 54 (^63). 
tdnogoro 18 (18), 271 (3381. 

orange Sjochibana^ xxxv i^xivi ), 39 (44 and 47 n. 3'), 87 005 n. 12). 198 
(240), 248 (310 n. 9). 
ordeal by boiling water Iviii (Ixxix), 295 
ornaments xxx (xlii. 
t >saka [cave], 141 (173:. 

< t^aka [cUy] 132 (102 n, 20 , stc Xai.iwa, 

Osaka [mounta n pass], 177 i2i6;, 155 (238,, 254 (315), 288 i35^)- 
oihi [in names of gtxis], 22 (25 n. 133 25 (27 n. 34}, 48 (57 n. 
n. 2], 

(dbhikuma [king], 226 . 27S), 228 (283), 235 (292}, 230 (293). 
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— The figures enclosed in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new ecHtion. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to IPO'S. 

oto [younger brother or sister] xxxvii (xlix), 107 (-44), 227 [3S2 n. 2). 
Oto-tachil:ana [princess], 212 (263), 22^ (37 ). 
owl 165 (203 n. 45), 241 (301 n. 18), 28 7 (357 n. S). 
oyster-shell xxxlv (xlvi), 301 (374]- 

pacification 93 (ii2), 144 (178), 181 (222), 2')o(2^()), 210 (260). 
pacificator)" offerings to gods 57 (64), 176 (21G), 230, (2<S()j. 
palace of Japanese sovereigns, etc. xwi (ww), \Iviii (Ixiv), 19 (20), 53 (61), 
63 (75), 113 (135), 120 (I47J, 130(160), 13S (170). I4<) (iSi), 153 (189), 
156 (T92j, 159 (196), 183(225 ., 1S5 1227), 195 (23S), 201 (248), 214 
(265), 226(281), 227 (283), 237 (295), 267 (333', 278 (345). 310 (387), 
316 (396), 3^7 (409), 333 (416), 337 (422). 
palace dilapidated 270 1336). 

palace and temple, identical xxvii (xwv), Iviii (Kwiii) 
palanquin S (3). 

palm-tree \_(7ji/m7sa~\, 196 (243 n. 3S). 272 (339 n. Si. 
paper Iviii (Ixxviii). 

paper [mulbery birk] xxx (xli), Iviii i^lxwiii), 57 6; . 7S (05'', 87 (96). I05 
(124). 

parturition-house xxviii (xxxviii), xxxxi lii), 38 (40}, 11.8(144^ 126(154', 
241 (301 n. iS). 

passive and active essences [in-yo] x\ xxvii), xxi i \\vi,ih 9 ('3'. 

peaches xxxlv (xlvt, xlvi (Ixii). Ivi {Ixxvi. 37 (40). 

pearls]26l (324). 

perch xxxiii (xlivi, 105 ( 124!. 

persimmon 157 (194 n. ii). 

personification of the powers of Nature, xlvi il\ . Ivi ilxxvi, Iwi 'Iwxix,. 

pestilence xlix (Ixvji, 175 (215 ), ^77 ' , -16 (209 n, o . 

pestle and mortar xxv xxxlv), 201 (250 n. tx, 

phallic worship [Ama^sn mara'], 55 |6o n, ii). 147 * 179',, 

pheasant xxxii (xliv), 76 (91), 95 (112), oS ' iiot. 

physician 294 (367)- 

piebald horse of heaven xlvi (Ixvii j, 53 >62'. 
pigeon xxxiv txliv), 77 193 n. 4). 
pillars xxvi ( xxxv), passim, sec temple pill rs. 
pdluws 249 1 309'. 

pillow-\\ords tol'ii']. xiu Nvlij, 17 {17 n. 2). 78 194 n. 7).’' 105 
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7 he fii^ures end ’>c^I in pircntlicsh ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new edition. The figures wilhojt parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the old cdit.ons previous lo 1906. 

fi27 n. jS), 109 ( 131 n. 25 j, 133 (lo; n. 16), 13.3 (i77 4). ^44 ('i77 n. 

6)^ 157 (194 n. 7J, i;s (213 n. 2), 214 (:66 n. 3). 215 (268), 236 (294 n. 
17), 24.7 (3 o 5 n. 2), 22.0 .;3 dS,, 25 - (319J, 27; (32.3), 277 f347;. etc. 
pine-tree xwiv 1 \lv ). xlii ( Ivii ), 21.S (270) 234 (291]. 
pit'<I\ve]Icr> S'.e ca\e-dwj]le 
pit-fall 138 { 170 !. 

pivuts [in I 03 tr}], xlii ! wde and s-ng^ p:;;>3 ,i). 

“ place aiix dames wwin [Ij 
Plain of Hjg i Cavan, See I'a^CitJhtinn-jiO'Jia ' a 
plards of early Japan xx>:iii I'xlv ), X itq. 
plat orins 62 (72). 

platter. Ivii (Ixxvi:], 104 (124), 173 (did), 232 (287]. 
plots iSo f22i;, 1S7 <231), 332 (4.14 . 
pluin-trce xxxv ( \Iv). 

polygamy xl (liii), 75 (S8), 80 fr/)';, 82(98 ), 89(107), I 40 (171), 14^3 (179)7 
148 (iSo), 159(196), 162 (loOs 167(205), 168 (205), 172 (207), 173 
(212), 183(225), 197(2443 201 (24S), 220 (271), 223 (277), 228(283), 
240(290), 267 (333), 310 (3.S7), 337 (^22), 33S (423), 340 (4^5)7 
341 f 4 - 6 > 

looh 172 ( 21211 . 85 ), iS 2 (:J 4 ) 185 ( 227 ). 192 ( 23 ') ^ 94 ( 238 ), 205 ( 254 ), 

-^^9 (3331 etc. 

populations of early Japan, xvvi (\\\v). 
porcelain xlii (Ivi). 

portents 44 (51), 54 (63), ap (301 n. iM. 
praun 21 ^ (265 n. i ). 

prayer Iv (!\\!v), Iv.ii (\x\m*), ^7 (<4 , 104 (124,, 187 (223 n. 18). 

pn.c'ou-. %ton - XXV i x’ ■, xwi fx'ii). 

preface to | o.irs xi;I i'xdi), et | a-''irn in -o .g*. 

jireface to Ixojiki, its nature, 3(1). 

priests Iviu (ixwiin, l\v ( l\x \ oi), no (13 j. n. 32 ), 151 ( 1 S 5 ), 176 { 215 ). 
priedesses 113 (75 n. I 9 ), no (134 n 33 ), 174 ( 213 ), 183 (228 n. 7 ) 

(-27;, 339 (42 |.). 

pi'inogcinture 15 1 (185), 20,4 ' 303i- ^54 { 3 ^(>h 333 (fi6). 

princes-, oi (Ir at Food, [fo -d godde^.^], 22 (22), 5'/ (70), 92 (l<>8). 

Prinaass Und' r-SIdnmg J, 82 (tjSj 94 (u 

Printed bcKik-, of Middle -\ces viii (x ). 
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.V. B . — The figures enchased in parenthesis ( ) represent the pages in 

the present new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pages in the oLl editions previous to 1906. 

Producing Wondrous Deity, see Kand-munthl-no-kaiii, 

Proverbs 96 (115), 97 (116), 190 (2J4), 254 (315), 258 (320), 264 (327). 
pueraria xxvi (xxxv), xxxiv (xlv), 90 (no n. 22), i/O (210 n. 53 )* 
punishments xli (lv\ 59 (70), 206 1255), 2S3 (352), 306 (3S2), 321 (402). 
purification [hy watoi]. x v. (Ixli), Iviii (Ixx'x), 39 (44), 230 (2S6), 237 (295), 
291 (362). 

purity [ritual], lio (132 n. 32). 
quail xxxiv (xlvi), 324 (403). 

quarrels [family], xlvi (Ixii), see Iwahime, prince Karii etc. 

queen 155 (191 n. 7), 160 (106), 167 (205), 174(213), etc. 

quiv:r 46 (53), 112(135), 144(1780. 2). 

radish xxxv (xlvi ), 277 (344), see ohone. 

rafters xxvii (xxxvi), 73 (87), etc. 

rain-coat [stray], xxx tx'i), lix (Ixxix). 

rear and van 103 (124). 

recension of Japanese traditions Ixvii (xci). 

red clay xxxvi (xlviii), 73 (87), 104 (124). 

red jewel 259 (322). 

reeds xxxiv (xlv), 15 (15), 20 (21), etc. 

reed plain 67 (79), 93(112), 95(114), 107(129), etc., see Central Land of 
Reed Plains, 
regalia lix (Ixxx). 
regent 244 (303). 

relationship in early Japan, xxxvi (xliv), etc. 

religious and political ideas of early Japan, iv (v), xliv (bx), Iv (^Ixxiv), etc. 

religious intercC'Sors Iviii (Ixxix), no ( 131). 

religious rites Ivii (Ixxvi), 53 (62), 287 1358). see tasting tlie first rice. 

renaissance [Japanese], xxiii (xxxi). 

resurrection 70 (S3), 71 (84), i 93 (^38). 

retainers xli (Iv), 9 (4), I 74 (215 n. 23), 200 (247), 254 (316), 310 (38S). 
revelation [divine], 178 1218), 319 (399), 3^0 (400), etc. 

Revival of Pure Shinto [by Satow), iv (v). 
ri [long measure] 2S5 (35 ^ 6)* 

rice xxix (xl), xxxiv (xlv), 1 29 (15S), etc. see following. 

rice- castle, see iwiki, 

rice ear, 10 (4), 145 (178 n. 6j. 
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/>. — The h^^ures en Jose-i in p.irenthesis ( ) represent the pag<'S in 

the present m\v edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
sent the pa^^LS in the oM elitions previous to 1906. 

Kice-Kar-Kiiddy-Plenty [prince], see Xi-nigi- 7 io-mikoto, 
rice [crerdion of], 60 

rice he]d> 52 I'dt], 5 ^ 162 ', 61 173 n, 01, 124 1^50). 221 ('274), 259 [322). 296 

(369)- 

fice-stubble 221 (274'}. 

Ui-cliudenno 268 (334 n. 17), 372 1356*3041. 

nd'^e-pole wvii (wwi), 53 163 n. <), 

rivah [eighty 1, 68 ( Si ], 261 i 326 1. 

rivals [father and son], 204 i 253 i, 2-/7-237 ! 30S-311 i. 

i ivei god IviU 1\ \vii I, 2^1 1287 ), 

road [district], i6i 1 19S n. 20 ), 179 1^220), 209 i 260). 
road [mouta of] 160 1 iQn), 237 ''205). 
road-keepers 172 (212 n. 801 
Rock se 't fjf htaven in <1351 
roof [thatched] wvii ix'.wi). 

rope;5 [string], 59 I oc) n 34 t, 78 : 92 i, 8l t otl ), 92 t ii >8 /, 105(12.1-, 20912397 

Rtaind I'.vcs [neavenl\] see Oha Kunic. 

rug> [silk], \ wii I \\\ /I I, 212 I 2'')3 

.Sa [in name^-], 21 12} n, 31, 2:; 1 2 ') n. 24 ), 28 i 31 n. lo) 

-able [ten gra>p] 32 1351 37 149!, 47 .53), 63 1721, 98 (Tioi, loi t 121), 120 
( 140., 206 ( 255). 220 (271 ). 

‘■acre 1 jars jf;o i 196), I So 1 221 ). 

‘'acn!ic2 -ee and off ring-' to g (R 

-acrilRe ["cif], 212 |2()3i 
-acihice [hinnaij] ^li 1 1\ |. s-.e bur) me alive. 
satidL 70(05) 

Sado 23 1237 

'^againi 210 ! 26i 1, 212 i 21.3,. 225 i ’So n, 23). 

8a]io 16S [20- 7 t86 1227) 

Salujbil.o [king], 16S [205 J, (203-236). 

Sahol 'iine [cni{ire-s], iSj-f y/ \ 230-236 j. 

[ill naiiRS of place-], Kx i \cv), 28 ('31 n. 19;. 33 13811 107 etc., sec 
O.-aka. 

S'lki/iiOi' no m raji, 15 1 [1S7 n. q; 
snh'‘V>e [kqu- .r tril)e], 204 (262 n. 40). 

^akaf:i tree wxui (xlvj, 56 (^64), 140 (172 n, 167 
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/). — The hgiirc^ encluied i'i iurentUcsi^ i ) rcprc'Cnt t!ie pa;^cs in 
the present new edition. Tito h^ure^ \\itiu>ut jniLntliC'.is icpre- 
sent the pa^^es in the old edi lon^ p;c\iua^ to 19 jo, 

^ai'e [rice-beer}, xvex i\l}, lx*\ ixciiu, 62 {^2), idp 238(297). 251 

i ^ “53 1315)’ { 3“h t, 2S3 ( 35 “ “'*^7 ' 35 ^*^ 3-3 i 3*^5 ’• 

J^z>6/'{v/J•^?/v 52 (58). 

^akiirai 165 (2001. 

"alt-god [.S'//z‘Tj-/j^/' e<'-/ze-e-///z^J, 120 t 1471 
Sanuki 22 (22't, 167 (20S n 17). 

Saru [duchess of], Sarume-no-k’in!, no 1 131 ), ii ; (^138). i;i 1 1301 
Saiiita pr.nce of] loS 1 1 13 1, 1 13 ( 138 1, 1 14 i 130 ^ 

^a"ii [tabiik. k 57 t ^>4 ). 

^at^uma 1 15 i 142 n. 2 ), 118(114 r; 1 1 1, sol At 1 

saw XXV ( XXX III 1 

Sajama no ike 1S5 i 227 1. 

^cale-cro^\ go<l S7 i 103 ). 

scarfs 324(403. 

bcarfs [magic], 261 1324}. 

"i„arf ['-nakej etc., 72 ( 80 ), etc. 

St’ [elder-l»r‘ 'ther], xxxvii jl) 

"ca-ass \x\ii (xliui, 122 (14S). 

sca-ged xlvin (Ixiv), Ixix (xc v I, 20 [ 28 ), I 2 I ri 37 i, 231 ( 2871 
sra monster 124 ( 150 i. 

sea [dam [uJid/him] Ki (lexxui), 44150), 129 ( 158) 

^La wxed wxiv ixlv), 104 1 124.. 

icdge.’i oxxiv ( xlvi. 69 (82 ). 149 ( l8l 200 ^ 247 ), 212 1263;, 280 ( ^'401. 

8ei-mu teniio 6 *9 0. 22), 226 (281 ). 

Sei-nei tenno (409-410}. 

Sen-kwa t<.nno, 3.^9 ( 4 - 4 )- 
serpent xxxiii (xliv), see snake. 

serpent [eiglit foik.'d], xlvii (Ixm), 5 > ^ t^*3 171-75 i- 

serpent pni ccss i<i7 (“39'- 
scrjiJcntine xxxi ' xlnk 

>ettsu 1 isii 151 I 180 n. 27, irj4 . 203 11. 30 187 ■ 20.8 n. 14 n.vs . 20S n. is 1. 

etc 

sew ing \\ e , \li I- 
sliccp XXX 1 < xlin }. 

8hibi [grandee], SS*-'’'SSS' (4 * -^‘4 ^ '• 

slucld Ivai I ]\n’ia ), 132 ^ 19a), 144 1 170 1. i7(j , 2101, 227 ■ 2^2 >. 240 i 305 
^iiiki 142 n 75 '' i44 [17^5;, 154 u 89 ;t 150 t 19-8 ^73 < -i-J’ 183 1225^. 
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the present new edition. The figures without parenthe^ib repre- 
sent the pages in the old editions pievfious 'o 1906. 

Shiki [Lord of], 154 (1S9), 156 (192). 

Shiki'tsJt-hiko-tama-de-}}ii [Augustness], An-ne teni.o, 154 ( 1 **^ 9 1 - 
shiko im [ugly old woman], 34 (41 n i], 56 (42 n. 13). 

Shima 115 (139). 

Shimus-i 105 (127 n. 38). 

Shinano 102 (123), 152 (1S6), 193 (237), 215 (267) 

Xhinadsit'biko-no-kauii 27 (3^ 15). 

Shinto [origin obscure] xliv (Hx), Iv (Ixxiv) etc. 
shinto [false accounts of] Ixi (Ixxxii). 

shinto piiests viii (x), xxii (xxix) 176 (216) see ])rie 4 and j)nestess. 
shinto Rituals ii (iiij, xxvi (xxxv), Ixv (Ixxxviii). 

shinto shrines xxvii (y.xxvi), 42 (49 n. 22), 50 (5 ^)j 1 04 (124), 109 (i3^)> 

(i 30 > '35 (^^ 5 )’ ' 7 ^ ^7^(219), 193 ( 23 J>), 196(^39), 237(295), 

259 (322), 289 ( 359 ). 

ships 10 (4), 197 (239), 212 (263), 231 (2S7), 237 (295), 293 (34 >). 2S5, ( 353 ) 

294 (367)- 

Shiragi 1 (Ixviii), 232 (2S9), 252 (313), 25S (321) 294 (3d7) see Korea. 
shim kata 1 32 (160). 

shiratori^no'fNijasa^i 223 (275)- 
Shogun 236 (292). 

Shuko [King of Kudara] 252 (313). 

Shutoku taislu 48 (57 n. 18), see prince Umay. do. 

shoulder Idade of deer xxii (xxix), lix (lx.\x), 21 (24 n, 2), 56 (64). 

-•hrike (muzu) 286 (35b). 
shrines: sec shinto shriiKs. 

.slmttle XXV (xxxiv), 54 (63 n. 1 1). 
sickle XXV (xxxiv), 215 (267). 

.Siebold liii (Ixxii), Ixix (xciv). 
silk xxxn (xliii). 

silk rugs xxvii (\xxvi), 122 (148), 212 (263). 

silkworm xxxii ( xbv), 60 (7o)j ^5' 4 j? 279 (345)- 

silver xxxvi (xlviiij, 57 (68 n. 28), 226 (281 n. 36), 229 (2S5). 

skins XXV (xxxiii), xwm (xxxvi), \x\ (xli), 122 (148), 212 (265). 

skirts XXX (xli), 1 (Ixviii), 4^ ( 45 ). '79 (220), 206 (255), 233 (289). 

slaves xli (Iv), 133 (163 n, 34;, 31 1 (389). 

smiths 253 (314). 

smith god [amatsu uiara] 55 (63). 
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the present new edition. The figures without parenthe^’is repre- 
sent the pages in the old et lit ions previous to 1906. 

snake .xxvi (xxxvi), wxiii (xliv), 72 (86), 187 (2351, 197 (239). 
snipe xxxii (xliv). 
soba tree 140 ( 171 ). 
socks 262 (326). 

Soga family 164 (200). 

Soga no omi 164 (20Oy 
Solar child 250 (31 1). 

Songs Ancient and Modern [culleciion of] vli (i\). 

Songs of Kojiki vii ^ix), xi (xiv), xii pxviij, \iv (^xx) x\!v (xxxii), Iviii (ixxix). 

64 (75)> 76 (91), 7S (92), 79 (95), (96), 99 (^07), 128 (1551, 1401171), 

142(173), 143(175), 144(176), 1471.1^06 14^^(180), 149(181), 150 
(184), 180 (220), 209 (259), 212 (263), 212 (265), 215 ^267), 21S (271), 
221 ^274). 237 (293), 238 (297), 245 (30)K 246 (305), 248 (308), 271-280 
(337-34^5), eic. 
soot 105 (127 n. 38). 

So-tohoshi [queen] ( 36S-375. 

soup 272 (338). 

spade [metal] 320 (401), 

sparrow xxxiv (xlvi), 97 (116), 324 (403). 

spears XXV (xxxii 1), ivii (Jxxviii), S (3), 139 [170), 177 (21O}, 210 (260). 

spear [jewelled] 18(19). 

spider [earth] 141 (173)- 

spindle tree xxxiv (xlv), 57 164 1 

spirits Isi (Ixxvi), 4 ( l). 

squat loi (125 n. 14 ), 

staff 39 (44). 

stag [horned] 237 (296 n. 3), 238 (296 n. 1 2) see deer. 

stalk [connected] 10(4). 

stallion 252 (313). 

star worship lx (Ixxx). 

steatite xxxj (xli). 

stiletto 114(139), 1-5 1*50), 187 (231). 

stirrup 79 (95)- 

stone age xxiv (xxxiii). 

Slone castle xxix (xxxix), 173 (213 11. 1). 
stone coflia makers 200 (247). 
stone implements xxiv ( xxxii 1). 
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ligLire' onclo'sed m parcLtlic^i^. / ) icpie^jut liie pa^ " ia 

the ] resent new edition. Tne h^iirL-; vithciit parenthe^i-. repre- 
sent the pages in the old edition- piLViuti' to leod 

-tone weapons ; sec s\\orJ. 
store 199 ( 246 n. i) 233 ('2893 
store-house 43 (50 ), 135 ( 1C5 i. 
stoves XXX ( xl). 

--iicces^iun [imperial] 327(409; ace Ceding llw empire, prmiogemt i.ie 
^uccesdon [surds] 93 11121, 103 t 123), 294, 307 1, 206 , ^4-0 l, 3^: I'l-M 
63 ( 75 )- 

Siigabara 200 (247), 305( 381 1 

^iiga-no-yatsii-mimi-no~ha})n 65 { 70 j. 

sugi xxxiv(xU }, 61 1 / 2 ), 192 (2371 see Cl yi'lLMiei ui. 

Sulla, see Suwa. 

Suhau [auwo] 165 (^203 n. 49). 
e>ii-hiji-iii-iio-knnn 17 { iS n. 3), 
suicide 19S (244), ^37 (^93), 
suicide [lovers’] 303 1375). 

Sui-ko tenno 13 ( 13 n, 41 ), 342 14281. 

.Sui-mn tenno xli (liv), 168 (209 11. 29J, /Sj 200 (225-2^71 
Sui-zei tenno xli\ (Kvi), 153 i i8()). 
i^u-jin tenno 342 (428 ). 

SukiULabiko-nokunil [dwar,' god] \l\ii{l\ivj xjx dw No i!o;ti , S" 
(103), 239 (297). 

Sukime [title] \vi (xm i, x\x,\ lo ) 1202-20 

Mtt/icfa mikolo 117 (103 n. 15' -ee heaveui\ -oseieign. 

Numi [Inlet of] 2r)7 ' 333 ) follow mg. 

Sunil [g, d of] \lix (Ixv), Ivn (l\N\a). ;2 i ,6;. 23 1 (28 > n. 9 1 2 ? ijSo'i. 
Sunii\(>shi 269 (335). see Sunn. 

•-1111 and moon [legend of), wm ( s \ \ ; 1, 4 i 1 ), 42 ■ pP 
sun goddess xxiii ' \\\ i 1, \lvi i l\ii i, \I\ii ( Ixi.i ,, l\i\ , Ncm 1. 4 ■ 1 1, -eo 
n'msit-Vfij-//ii 8 hjii. 

sun mirro! 55 itkp, 58 105 k 109 1 130). 

ailpcrst.tioiis -\\n XWlll ,\\\\IlM, 1 \ hx;’'" ..SI. 10 21 

' --h 35 '39 ■ 37 ' 40 .. 4S I 54,, 5f> Of, 74 187 ,, 114 , 139 , 123 f 149 ^ ^*-4 
' 150), 134 i 1(341. 178 (210 ,. 194^2381, 21212O31, 232.2S71, 258'32f 
202 (326), 283 (3531. 

mwcos’cr tee eluhlbirLh. com’ , d.vination gasho, magic, metam'-rpii- - 
"lueiii, peacli, oideal. re-urrecLioii, tpid^r wi.clicra t, etc., eie. 

^Uiiianus >.Nvr. ihij, y 4), ij 50 159 5 175 , jjy j_,. 
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— ilie figiiies enclosed in parontliesN ( ) re])re?ent the ]>ages hi 

the present new edition. The figures without jiarenthcbis rejire- 
sent the pages in the old editions previous to 1906. 

Snsa-7io-zvo'‘7iO'nnhoto [Impetuous inale"] tee l\i}ce-Ju't\\i-s:tsa-7io-~jo-}io~ 
inikotc, 

Sase7‘i hu7i£ [Forward piincess], 72 

Suwa [sea of] 102 { 123 ]. 

swine xxxii (xliii). 

swan xxxii (xliv), 192 (237). 

swear 47 (53), 193(238). 

bword [iron], xxv (xxxiii). 

mallet headed 112 ( 135), i p? < 

cross 134 (164), 135 ( 165), Ip) I 170', 1S3 , 227), 252 (313). 

false 209 ( 25S), 

tables xxv (vl), 59 (70), il6 ( 141 j, 122 i i pS), 314 i p) p 
7\iLlvba7ia 39 (44), ^ce orange. 

"hachibana no Moribe ix ( xiii j, Hi 1 lx\ i. 
dagishi xxv fwxiv), 104 ( 124). 

Tagishi-mimi [son of [iinmu tenno ) ipi i 170-, i :;o 
tai 123 {149). 

Tajima 156 [102], 172 [207), 193 (237), 260 (3231 

I'njiina Mori 87 ( I05 n. 12), 19S ( 245 1, 260 • 323 1 

Takachiho [Mt.], xlviii fixiv'), 5 (2), iii ( 135), 12S 115b! 130 , 15’/), 

Takahashi Goro [on jap M\t]u)'og\], bu 1 Inm , 

Takakuraji 134 ( ir)4 etc.). 

Takama no liara [Plain of High Heaven], wvi^vw',) Iv (Iwivj, 15 (15), 
43 (50), 54 (f^3)» 5-"^ o'>5 u 75 <88), 103 < 1231, 107 « 129), 113 ( 139 1. 
7\ika~7ui-77nt:inbi~)i('-kai)ii [Producing Wnuilriai^ \I\ n iKiv), l\v 

(Ixxxix ), 15 ( 15 ), 54 I 631, 8G ( 105 1, 93 ■ I 12 J 04 I 1 1 I I, ( () ( I I H 
Taka-shima 13 1 1 160). 

Takatsu [Kdzu ). 267 i 333 ). 

Takawoka 153 

7'ake [in names], 46 f55 n. 7), 151 ^ n. 7 e 10 t ('200 1. 

Takeclii [PniiCe], 52 (581. 

Take hani-\a'udii 1 aj [king], 102 12001, 170 !220'i 170 |'22l i 
Take-mika-tsu ch -no-wo-no-kami 32 , 37 n, 7 
Tak.‘ mina kawa m’mi 15 1 l 1851. 

'1 aken 13 1 i looi. 

7'akeru 141 (175 n. 3), 206 (257 n. ij. 
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the piesent new edition. The figures without parenthesis repre- 
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Take-uchi-no sulcune 163 (200j, 227(282], 229(384,), 241(299), 248(308), 
252 (313), 283 (353), 284 (353)- 
Take-wo-hiro-kimi-oshi-tate [Scnkwa ten no], 339 (424). 

Taking leave (52-57)- 

Tama xwi (xlii), iS (19 n. 2), 46 (55 n. 5), 56 (67 n. ifi), see precious stones, 
Tamba [taniha], 1 58 (194 n. i6j, 164 (202 n. 29), i66 (205), I79 (32o], 191 
(234). 

tana Ixx (xcv). 

Tango 172 (212 n, 84'). 

Tara'-hi 12 (5). 

rarashi-naka-lsu-liiko [Cliu-ai tenn(i], 227 (283). 
tasting first rice 53 (61), 2S7 (35S). 
tami'i [shoulder strap], 57 (68 n. 29]. 

/atari 193 (237], see curse. 

tattooing xHi (Ivi), I4S (1S2 n. 20), 309 (38b]. 

taxes 151 (1S7), 182 (224), 269 (335). 

Tatsuta 21 (24 n. 2). 

ten-plant xxxv (xlvu), xlii (Ivi), 242 (302 n. 26). 
tears xli (livk 31 (33), 44 (31), 187 1221), 3x5 etc. 

Icma xix (xxv), 69 (83). 
d emmu tenno iv (v), v (vi), 7 (10 n. 25), 
temples [Buddhist], Ixx (xcv), 200 (24S n. 5). 
temple pillars 74(88), 103 (123), 113 (136). 
tent 254 (316). 

/era see temple. 

thatch xxvii (x\xv ), 126 ( 155 '■ 

'[ Lou-^and draught rock 37 (40 u 73 ' 87 ) 102 ( 122 1. 

t’lrone 254 (316). 317 (3961- 

Thunder gods [eight] xlvi i Ixi), 36 (301. 

8(31, 76 io3 n. 4). 

titles [ancieni], impossible to translate xv 1 \\i ) 
toad XX (xxviii, xxxiii (xlivi, So { 103!. 

Ttho-tsii-afnmi 51 (60 n. 131, 90 1 iio n. 20), 257 ^320 n. 17). 

Tcho-i:ii Jsni'a see further Asiika. 

Toko')o-no-kuni, see eternal land. 

Tomi [prince of], see Xagasune-biko. 
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Toino 710 wo loS (133 n. 19), 295 (36S). 

(Often [retainers], 310. 
top-knot xxxi (xli), 236 (293). 

Torrent-Mist- Princess \^ra/ce 7 ^i-^d’me-}io-miko(<>']^ 4S (54), 82 (28). 

Tortoise xxxiii (x'iv), 13 1 (160). 
tortoise-shell [divination], xxii (xxixj. 

Tosa 22 (22). 

tetomi, see (oho-it^ti-afittni. 

iotof'i 185 (227). 

towns XXV (xxxiv). 

To} o [province], 23 (23), 130 ( 159) 161 (i97)> 202 (249), 

Toyo-aski- hafa-fio-ehi’aki-Jio fiaya-i-hc-aki-fio-uthn-ho-nO'kitui xviii (xw ), 92 
(1 12). 

Toy 'o-kti mo -nn- 7 io-/:ami 16 ( 1 7 ) . 

Toyo-ffiike-kas/ii ki-ya-hirne [empress Suiko], 342 (428). 

Toy ora 22^ (2S3). 

Iranquil river of heaven, see Attie-tio-vasii-kazoa. 

Transliteration of Japanese words Ixxiv (ci). 

Transmigration Ix (Ixxxi). 

traps XXV (xxxiii J, xxix (xl), 1 37 (167), see weir, 
trays xxx (xl). 

treachery xxxix (liiij, 142 (i73j, 236 (295), 290 (361), see war tricks. 

treasurer 291 (363). 

treasury lo(ii), 291 (363)- 

treasures [Korean] xxxvi (xlviiij, 261 (324). 

tree god 27 (28). 

tribe [< 5 ^, clan], 151(186), 152(186), 164(200), 170(206), 171(207), 172 
(207), 185(227), 200(247;,, 205(254), 243(300;, 251 (312), 268 (333), 

291 (363) elc- 

tribute 10(41, 182(224;, 232 (2S9I, 252(313), 257(320), 294(367), 312 

(389)- 

tribute on arrow-notches and finger-tips, 182 (224), 

tribute to Japan from Korea, 232 1289), 252 1313), 294 (367). 

tricks [war], 73 (87), lof) (2591, 211 (261), 235 (292), 236 (2931, 255 1317). 

trousers xxx (xli), 40 (45 255 (317), 262 (3261. 

trout [ay a], xxxiv (xlvi), I73 (213 n. 2), 234 (291). 
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Truly- Congueror-I-conipier-conquering-Swirt-Heavenly-Great-Great-Kars, 142 

(541, 93 (112), 106 ( I2S), 

tm [in names], 25 (29 n. 2), 26 (30 n. 3 ), 32 (37 n. 3), 41 (48 n. igj. 

Tbu [port], 23 (23). 

Tsu [Sett.^u], 151 (186 n. 3;. 

T-iUbura [grandee], 305 (381), 307 (3S3), 310 (3'^’7f 
taiichi-gumo see Earth-Spider, 141 ( 171). 

Tsuchi-ningyo 200 1247)* 
tiuki [kenki']. 303 (375), 321 1402I 
Tsiiki-voi}ii- 7 i>la!}ii \\\'0 n-god], 43 14911- 24), 

TsuVu’^a 2141 265 )• 

Ts:Ivu-hi 4(’xviyi, Ixiii (Ixwvi), 22(23), 39(44), in (135), I 3 ^f* 59 J> 13 ^ 
(i6o), 152(107 n. G), 227 (283), 229 (2S0), 233 (2S9J, 265 (330 ). 
Tbunuga 1 61 ( 167 ), 237 ( 295 ), 

7 \ti)\i-nogi-}w-k<j}ni 27 (30 n. 12 ) 

7 ^'iir 2 -nii}fn-}w-k,i/>'i\ 27 (30 n 12 ). 

Litf ii^i see sword- 

T-unigi [pool of), 16 ) (201 I 

Ihu'himi 23 123!, 51 15S1 

Tunny [j}//v’], \x\iv (xKi), 331 (413J- 

turbinid.e ['jhclE], xwiii (\lv), 143 (I76). 

ETiu [place] 163 (200). 

Ufa 13S (168), leo f i 7 Eh i M fU-h ^77 33 ^ {41- • 

I ’hiji^v/i-uo- Kami 17 (18 n. 3). 

Uji 50 (59 in 5 ) ''CC 'Urname. 

l> [i)!act;], 2p(,;oo), .>55 (317), J i4 (30 f). 

L'ji-ii(>-wa!vi-iratiuk'i 242 (300), 2^4 (303), 2 J7 (306), 253 ( 3 it))- -57 
Uka^hi bruther', 138 (160). 

E'kelii 47 (5^ n. ii 103 (2 n. 15) see oath, cur c. 
i/ma I\x (xcvj see horse. 

Kmana-ashi-Ka’>i-Li\'o jiaio-kaini 16(16 n. 9), 

Umayafo [[^rince] or Sliot )ku ta'slii 48 (57 n. 18 J, 3-] 2 (428;. 

Umasaka i'>i (197}. 

itnKhira 44 ('50;, 129 (15S), see sea plain. 

{ 'ne/'e-fio-omi 145(178). 

Ehiebi (Mt.) 145 (178), 150 (1 84), 153 (1S8), 155 (190), 156 (192) etc. 
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uneme [palace waiting women] 145 (170 n. 7). 

iintnistworthiness of Japanese history xlv ( 1 \), liv (Ixxiii) see ere japonaise, 
Usa 130 (159). 

iizn [ornament] 57 (68 n. 28). 

I \Hme n 0 m ikoto ' see Arne- iio-uznme- n o-uiikiio. 

Vagueness [intentional] of Japanese poetry 323 (404', 

Valley god 28 (29). 

value [historical] of Kojiki liv (Ixxiiii) etc. 
van guard 103 (124), loS (130), 112 fi35\ 113 (^136}. 
vegetables xxx (xl). 
vehicles xlii (Ivi). 

veils xxx (xli), 76 (91), 115 (17S n. 7), 281 (350). 

vengeance see Ohoke and the hoardierd ji-Jty 7,37 (3S6-414), 336 (420). 

vine xxxiv (xlv). 

vMdence [imperial] 206 (254), 309 (3S(d, 721 ('4021 
void of heaven [sky] Iv tlxxiv). 

\Va*dr> [w/zg^] II (5). 
wager 262 (326). 
wagtail XXXIV (xlvi), 324 (403). 
waiting eighty years 314 (392). 

'loaka [in name^] 173 (213), '^ee 

Waka-kusaka [queen] 268 (333)» 304 t37o), 310 (387). 31 1 (389), 312, (390), 
AVakasa 237 (295 1. 

Wakadarashi-hiko 202 (249). 

IVaka-yaniaio-uO'ico-hiko-oho-hiln [Kjilaiwa 1 mino] 162 (199}. 

]Vake [in names] xvi (xxi), xxxix (lii), 21 124 n 3), 50 (50 n. 5), 163 i'2uo), 
186 (223 n. 19), 201 (248), etc. 

AVaki [in names] ^ee loaki, 

AA'ani [place] 80 (221), 269 (335). 
lihini [crocodiles] 269 (335 n. 7), ^ 

AVani-kishi or Hani [man] 252 (313). 
warrior [female] 46 (53). 
wasp 72 (86). 

water caUr.31 xxxv (xlvi), 249 (300). 
water-directur [Moliitorl] 141 (171). 273 (341 1. 
w.der god le^^ \_hiizu-ba-}ioutr‘"^ 29 ^34 n. 4). 
water god", see 8uini. 
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water for Imperial household use 155 (19 1 n. 14), 285 ( 355 J* 

waves stilled 212 (263). 

war-tree xxxiv (xlv), 94 (i 17 n. 51. 

weapons xxv (xxxiii), 46 (53). 

weaving xxx (xli), xxxix (liii), 53 (62), 253 (3I4)> 2S1 (350}. 

W'eavmg maiden xxxix (liii), xlvi (Ixii), Ixix (xciii), 54 f62), 99 (ll7)* 
wedding xxxix (Hii). 
w’edge XXV (xxxi\), 71 (84). 
weir 137 (167). 

well [T.7] Iv (hxv), 4; (53), 75 (Sj), 121 (147;, 137 (167), 155 {191 n. 14) etc. 

wept himself to death 199 (246). 

wet nurses xxxix (lii), 70 (83), 12S ti55j* 

whale 140 (17 1). 

wheat 60 (70) etc. 

why the emperors are short lived 116 (l45)- 

wife [chief] 74 (S 8 ), 79 (95), 259 (322), 270 (3371. 

wife and younger sister xwviii (li), see younger sister. 

w’lfe asserting her rights, see hoa-no-Jiifne. 

wind-god 21 (24 n. 2), 27 (28). 

window' xxvi (xxxv), xxvii (xxxvi), xxxiii (xxxviiij. 

wistaria [//yV] xxvi (xxxvi), 2O2 t'326). 

wdtchcraft 180 (22 1). 
w'uad xxx (xli) 

M'o-asatsufua-no-wake'go-no-sukwie 26S (333), 293 (365)- 
Wodo [princess] 320 (401), 325 (407). 

\Vohari [Owan] 153(186), 157(193), 163(200), 173 (212), 185(227), 192 
(237), 2II (261), 215 (297). 

Woharida 13 (5), 165 (2001, 342 (42S). 

Wokada 13 1 (160). 

Woke (King) 309 (386) see Ohoke. 
wood cock 140 ( 1 7 1 ). 

wooing 19 (20), 68 (8i), 75 (91) 262 1326), 312 (390) passim, 
worship [objects of], xlix (Ixv. ), Ivii (I xxvii), see shinto shi ines. 

Wosana-goto lii (Ixxi). 

Wotsu [cape], 218 (270). 

\\o-usu [pr nee], 201 (249), 205 (254), see Yamato-Take-no-mikoio^ 
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wren xxxiv ^xlvi), 241 (301 n. 18), 28 1 (350). 
wrestling 102 {i~i) 
writing vii (ixj, xlii (Ivii) 

\Vu [China], 253 (314;, 310 (3SS n. 4) 

Ya-chi-hoko-no-kami see Ou o-kuni-iiiishi-tio-kanii. 
Yahe-koto-shii'o-tiushi'iio-kiinii, 82 (100 n (i--)- 

Vakami [princess of], 68 ( 81 j. 

\'amabe 251 (312). ** 

Varna moribe 251 (31-)- 

^ amashiro 52 (58), 163 ; 200), 179(220), iSo(22i), 184 (226), 1 98 ('244), 
" 3 ^^ i^ 93 V -74 (341J. ( 344 K 3^9 i 3 <'^ 7 '' 

Varna* o xlviii (K'V), Ixiv ilx\xv' ), 23 (2'> n 26 52 ( 5S ), 70 (65], 88 \ 106 n. 
41, 132 (i6ou 135 I in; n. 10), 153 ^ 187 n. 13), 154 ( 1S9 n. i, 2. 5}, 155 
( loi n. lo) 150 1 102 n. I and 10 ), 1 50 s n. 4j, 192 (^237], 200 ( 248 n. 
5). -05 (254), 208 1256). 210 (271 ), 235 I 202), 317 1397) etc. 
Yam(ito~dake-}io-niikofo \ 249-281 ). 

] \i}na(o~biko 174 (213). 

Ya)iiai:o-hi?ne 183 1226J, 186 ■ 227). 200 ( 255 j> 210 (20O). 

^'ar,ialo-He-ko 20I t 24 <)J 

Ydinafo-farashi-hiko-ktini-^'shi-fdto [Ku-an tenno], 158 1105). 

Vamato river 20c> ('335 n, S •. 

Va'^aka [gcin], 46 (55 n. 5 ^ 

Vashima [eight i-->lands], 06 i 78), 70 lOi i 
VashiD 164 (200 ). 

Wi innaro iv fvi ), 3 ( i ). 

Vata [princess] 273 (340j, 274 1 341 
\'atagarasu 136 i KiS n. 2) 

Vatakngami [mirror], 50 i 7)8 n. 23). 

Vataina 73 (89 n. il). 

Vatsu see eight. 

Vat'U mi mi see eight ears. 

Velusu [yemishi], 213 {204), see Aiio 
Vehime 22 (24 n. 5 S l- 34 h 
yelluw stream [lladc"] 34 (41 n. i ). 

^cmlshl [Ainos], Kid flxxxvi ), 213 (2641. 

yC'hinu [Voshino], 6 121, 136 ( 167 ), 250 1311 i, 310 ( 395 )- 
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Yin-yang see Passive and active essences. 

Yodo river, 132 (162 n. 26), 269 {335 n. 8), 273 (342 n. 4, 10). 

Yo-mei tenno 341 (428 '. 

Vonu see Hades. 

Vomo-tsiL-hira-saka see Even pa-s of flade-. 

Yomo-tstc-oho-kaini sec god of Hades. 

Yomo’tszt-skiico-me see shikome. 

Yosami lake 172 (207), 249 (30S), 269 (335) 

\"ounger sister [wifej, xxxvii (lij, 17(17}- iS (17), 20 (20| 30 ( 38 )^ 34 t 3 ^] 
35 (3S), 37 (40), 79 ( 93 ) 

Vube \j>nzje\ 51 (58), 197 (239), see bathing women. 

Vura 285 (355). -^6 (356 n. 8). 

Vu-ryaku tenno 151 (186 n. 4), Jf0-J2y (387-40S), 336 (420) 
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